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PLAN. 
This  chapter  inelndes  twenty-four  yean,  daring  whieh  Ptolemy  Eplphanes  reigned  in 
Bgypt.  In  ^ia  interval  the  Eomans  engage  in  war;  first  against  Philip  king  of  Maceden, 
over  whom  they  gain  a  famous  rictory;  and  then  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who 
also  is  defeated,  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  At  the  same  time,  feuds  and  diytsions  hreik 
out  hetween  the  Lacedssmonians  and  AchsBans,  and  the  famous  Philopcemen  dies. 


CHAPTER  I. 
'INCLUDING  THE  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  BPIPHANES. 

SECTION   I. —  PTOLEMY   EPIPHANBS   SUCCEEDS   PHILOPATER   IN   EGYPT. 

TROUBLES  WHICH   SOON   FOLLOW. 

I  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book,  how  Ptolemy  Philopater,  worn 
out  with  riots  and  excesses,  had  come  to  his  end,  after  having  reigned 
seventeen  years.  As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  monarch 
expired,  were  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  their  creatures,  they  con- 
cealed his  death  as  long  as  possible  from  the  public,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  time  to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other 
valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan  to  maintain 
the  authority  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  by  usurping  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
who  was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  that  this  might 
easily  be  done,  if  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Sosibes  in  the  ministry ;  and  accordingly,  they  concerted  mea- 
sures to  despatch  him.^ 

At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king's  death.  Immediately 
a  great  council  of  the  Macedonians'  was  assembled,  in  which  Aga- 
thocles and  Agathoclea  were  present.  Agathocles,  after  shedding 
abundance  of  tears,  began  by  imploring  their  protection  for  the  young 

>A.  BL  3800.    Ant  J.  C.  204.    Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  2.     Polyh.  1.  xy.  p.  712^720. 

*  Polybius  givee  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians,  who  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  posterity  of  die  founders  of  Alexandria,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  same  pridleges  had  heeo 
franted. 
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kins,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms.     He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,    * 
in  his  expiring  moments,  had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea, 
whom  he  pointed  out  to  them;  and  had  recommended  him  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.     That  for  this  reason,  he  had  come  to 
implore  their  assistance  against  Tlepolemos,  who,  as  he  was  well 
informed,  designed  to  nsnrp  the  crown.     He  added,  that  he  had 
brought  witnessea  ezpresaly  to  prove  hia  treason^  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  prodnce  them.     He  imagined,  that,  by  this  weak  arti- 
fice,  TIepolemus  would  be  immediately  despatched,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  might  easily  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the  artifice  was  too 
gross,  and  the  people  immediately  swore  the  destruction  of  Agatho- 
cles,  his  sister,  and  all  their  creatures.     This  last  attempt  recalUng  to 
their  remembrance  their  other  crimes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexan- 
dria rose  against  them.     The  young  king  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome.     Aftar  which,  Aga- 
thocles,  his  sister,  and  (Einanthe  his  mother,  were  brought  before  the 
king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.     The  populace  ex- 
posed their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  possible ;  dragging  them 
through  the  streets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.     All  their  relations 
and  creatures  met  with  the  same  treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
spared ;  the  usual  and  Just  end  of  those  unworthy  favourites,  who 
abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign  to  oppress  the  people,  and 
who  never  punish  those  who  resemble  themselves* 

Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Arsinoe, 
having  returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before 
this  tumult  broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen 
had  immediate  notice  of  it,  and,  taking  this  opportunity  wBich  the 
distractions  of  the  citv  gave  them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  mistress.  Accordinglv,  they  broke  open  the  door  of  the 
house  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  clubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  given 
to  Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  last  three  reigns. 
History  does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  passed  more  than  sixty  years 
in  the  administration.  No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more 
cornrpt  than  this  Sosibes.  He  made  no  scruple  of  committing  the 
blackest  crimes,  provided  thej  conduced  to  his  ends.  Polybius  im- 
putes to  him  the  murder  of  Lysimachus  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe 
daughter  of  that  Lysimachus ;  of  Magas  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Bere- 
nice daughter  of  Magas ;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolemy  Philopater ; 
of  Gleomenes  king  of  Sparta;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of 
Berenice.'  It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so 
much  inhumanity  and  cruelty  in  his  administration,  he  should  support 
himself  so  long,  and  at  last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

Antiocbus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  during  the 

whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal 

for  the  interest  of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all 

occasions.     Yet  no  sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant, 

^  whom  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb 

'  Polyb.  in  ExoerpL  Vales,  p.  Oi. 
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in  tbe  poeMBsion  of  his  fathor*g  kingdom,  than  tbej  immediately 
joined  in  a  criminal  alliance,  aird  excited  each  other  to  take  off  the 
lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them.  Philip  was  to 
have  Caria,  Libya,  Gyrenaica,  and  Egypt;  and  Antiochus  all  the 
rest.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Ccslosyria  and  Palestine; 
and,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  enth'e  conquest  of  those 
two  provinces!,  with  aU  their  cities  and  dependenoies.  Their  guilt, 
says  Polybius,  would  not  have  been  quite  so  glaring,  had  they,  like 
tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  their  crimes  with  some  specious 
pretence ;  but  so  far  from  doing  this,  their  injustice  and  cruelty  were 
BO  barefaced,  that  to  them  was  applied  what  has  been  observed  of 
fishes,  that  the  large  ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey  on  the 
leaser.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to  accuse  Provi- 
dence of  being  indifferent  and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
But  it  fully  justified  its  conduct,  by  punishing  those  two  kings  accord* 
ing  to  their  deserts ;  and  made  such  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in 
all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  For 
while  they  were  meditating  to  dispossess  a  weak  and  helpless  infant 
of  his  kingdom,  by  }Hecemeal,  Providence  raised  up  the  Romans 
'^against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and 
Antiochus,  and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities, 
as  those  with  whidi  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king.* 

During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Rho^ 
dians,  over  whom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  in  a  naval 
OAgagement  near  the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  the  city  of  Miletus.' 

TI^  next  year  he  invaded  Attihis,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Perga- 
mus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  all  his  efforts  in  assaulting  the 
eity  being  to  no  purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  against  the 
gods;  and  not  satisfied  with  burning  their  temples,  he  demolished 
statues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars,  and  even  pulled  up  the  stones 
from  their  foundations,  that  not  the  least  vestiges  of  them  might 
remain.^ 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians.  Having  already 
fonght  them  with  but  indifferent  success,  be  ventured  a  second  battle 
off  the  island  of  Ohio.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the 
Bhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There 
were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thousand  Macedonians,  and  six  thou- 
sand allies;  and  two  ^ousand  Macedonians  and  confederates,  with 
seven  hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Rhodians  lost 
b«t  sixty  men,  and  Attalus  seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himself,  and 
that,  for  two  reasons :  the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to 
the  shore,  he  had  taken  that  prince's  ship;  and  the  second,  that 
having  cast  anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argennum,  he  bad  stopped: 
even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies.  But  though  he  assumed  the 
best  air  he  could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  great  loss,  and  could  neither 

*  A.  M.  3801.    Ant.  J.  C.  203.    Polyb.  LiiL  p.  169.    Id.  I.  xt.  p.  707  et  708« 

*Polyb.  in  BzMrp.  p.  70  et  73. 

'  A.  M.  3802.    Ant  J.  C.  202.    Polyb.  lb.  p.  66.    Diod.  lb.  p.  29i. 
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conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This  prince  had  never  lost  so 
great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  one  day.  He  was 
highly  afflicted  on  account  of  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  bis  natural 
vivacity.  ' 

The  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Philip's  courage.  The 
character  of  that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions ;  and 
not  to  be  dejected  by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome  difficulties  by 
inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued 
the  war  with  fresh  bravery.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  may  not  date 
at  this  period  the  cruelties  which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Oianians ; 
a  barbarity  he  is  often  reproached  with,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
unhappily  been  lost.  Gios,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Oianians,  was 
a  small  city  of  Bithynia.  The  man  who  was  governor  of  it  had  been 
raised  to  that  post  by  the  ^tolians,  who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance 
with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the  request  of  his  son-in* 
law,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  pretended  to  have  received  some 
insult  from  it.  The  city  in  all  probability  was  taken  by  storm.  A 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments ;  the 
rest  were  reduced  lo  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worse 
than  death ;  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This 
barbarity  alienated  the  ^tolians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rho-^ 
dians,  who  were  allies  and  friends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oios.  Po- 
lybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Gia- 
nians  themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  and  preferments  on 
their  most  worthless  citizens ;  and  to  follow  so  blindly  their  pernicious 
opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  persecute  those  who  ventured  to 
oppose  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people  who  act  in  this  manner  plunge 
voluntarily  into  the  greatest  calamities ;  and  that  it  is  surprising  they 
do  not  correct  themselves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  all' 
ages ;  which  shows,  that  the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful  states  is  solely 
owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to  whom  they  confide  either  the  com- 
mand of  their  armies,  or  the  administration  of  their  political  affairs.^ 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Ghersonesus,  where 
several  cities  surrendered  voluntarily.  Abydos,  however,  shut  her 
gates  against  him,  and  even  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent, 
80  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it.  This  city  is  in  Asia,  and  stands 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  now  called  the  Dardanelles, 
and  opposite  the  city  of  Sestos  in  Europe.  The  distance  between  the 
two  cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will  suppose,  that  Abydos 
must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  commanded  the 
straits,  and  made  those  who  were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised,  in  the  assaulting  and  de< 
fending  of  cities,  was  omitted  in  this  siege.  No  place  was  ever 
defended  with  greater  obstinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the 
side  of  the  besieged,  to  have  risen  to  fury  and  brutality.  Confiding 
in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed,  with  the  greatest  vigour,  the 
first  approaches  of  the  Macedonians.     On  the  side  next  the  sea,  the 

*  A.  M.  3803.    Ant  J.  C.  201.     Polyb.  I.  xvi.  p.  733—739.    Lit.  L  xxxi.  n.  16, 18.    Polybw 
?.  XFii.  p.  476.    Liv.  I  xxxL  n.  31.    Strab.  L  xii.  p.  6«3.    Polyb.  L  xt.  p.  709—711. 
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machines  of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they  were  immediately 
either  dismounted  by  the  balistas,  or  consumed  by  fire.  Even  the 
ships,  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were  in  danger ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  di£ScuIty  that  the  besiegers  saved  them.  On  the  land 
side,  the  Abydonians  also  defended  themselves  for  some  time  with 
great  courage,  and  did  not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But, 
finding  that  the  outward  wall  was  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians 
carried  their  mines  under  the  inner  one,  which  had  been  raised  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  other,  they  sent  deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to 
surrender  their  city  upon  the  following  conditions :  that  such  forces 
as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains,  should 
return  to  their  respective  sovereigns  under  his  safe  conduct ;  and  that 
all  free  citizens  should  retire  whenever  they  pleased,  with  the  clothes 
they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering,  that  the  Abydonians  had  only 
to  choose,  whether  they  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themselves  valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged,  in  transports  of  despair, 
assembled  together,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  They  came  to 
this  resolution :  first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  ani- 
mate them  to  defend  the  city  with  the  utmost  vigour :  secondly,  that 
all  the  women  should  be  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  all  the 
children,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymnasium :  that  this  being  done, 
they  then  should  bring  into  the  great  square  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuable  effects  into  the  quadrireme 
of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.^  This  resolution 
having  passed  unanimously,  another  assembly  was  called,  in  which 
they  made  choice  of  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to  execute 
what  should  have  been  determined ;  and  they  were  made  to  take  an 
cath,  in  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the 
enemy  master  of  the  inner  wall,  they  should  kill  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, set  fire  to  the  two  galleys,  laden  with  their  effects,  and  throw 
into  the  sea  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  heaped  together : 
then,  sending  for  their  priests,  they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or 
die,  sword  in  hand;  and,  after  having  sacrificed  the  victims,  they 
obliged  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  pronounce,  before  the  altar,  the 
greatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  resolved,  the 
instant  the  wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breach,  and  fight  to  the  last. 
Accordingly,  the  inner  wall  tumbling,  the  besieged,  true  to  the  oath 
they  had  taken,  fought  in  the  breach  with  such  unparalleled  bravery, 
that  though  Philip  had  perpetually  sustained,  with  fresh  soldiers, 
those  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault,  yet,  when  night  separated  the 
combatants,  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  the  breach,  over  the 
heaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with  fury ;  and  not  only  made  use  of  their 
swords  and  javelins,  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or 
forced  out  of  their  hands,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedoni- 
ans, knocked  down  some,  broke  the  sarissse  or  long  spears  of  others, 

*  Qaadriremes  were  galleys  with  four  benohes  of  oart,  and  Triremes  those  with  three. 
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Mid  with  the  pieces,  struck  their  faces,  and  such  parts  of  their  bodies 
as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made  them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 
When  nisht  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  quite 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians ;  and  those  who  had 
escaped,  were  so  greatly  fatigued,  and  had  received  so  many  wounds, 
that  they  scarcely  could  support  themselves.  Things  being  brought 
to  this  dreadful  extremity,  two  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to 
execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at 
that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror^ 
agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they  should  send  to 
Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests  and  priestesses,  clothed  in  pon- 
tifical habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  sur^ 
rendered  to  Philip ;  during  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydonians 
who  survived,  vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  especially  against  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  deliver- 
ing up  to  the  enemy  those  whom  they  themselves  had  devoted  to 
death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Philip  marched  into  the  city, 
and  seized,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  rich  effects  which  the 
Abydonians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place.  But  now,  he  was 
greatly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these  ill-fated 
citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  so  furious  and  distracted,  some  were 
strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces 
with  their  swords ;  some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were 
plunging  them  into  wells,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from 
the  tops  of  houses ;  in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of 
horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with  grief,  and  seized  with  horror  at  this 
spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who  were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  importing,  that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  all 
who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  He  was  in 
hopes,  that  during  this  interval  they  would  change  their  resolution ; 
but  they  had  made  their  choice  before.  They  thought  it  would  be 
degenerating  from  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their 
country,  should  they  survive  them.  The  individuals  of  every  family 
jcilled  one  another,  and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but 
those  whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying 
themselves. 

A  short  time  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  from  the 
Romans  to  Philip  arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  this 
people  had  recently  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  vic- 
tory which  Scipio  gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  an  event  which  so 
gloriously,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punio 
war.^  The  court  of  Egypt,  being  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union 
that  had  been  formed  between  Philip  and  Antiochus  against  their 
infant  king,  had  addressed  the  Romans  for  protection,  and  offered  them 
the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  minority ;  declaring  that  the  late  monarch  had  desired  it  at  his 
death.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  sufier  the  power  of 

>A.  M.  8803.    AntJ.  G.  20L 
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Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich 
provinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that  time  consisted.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war 
with  those  two  princes,  with  one  of  whom  they  already  had  some  dif- 
ferences, which  threatened  mnch  greater*  For  these  reasons  they 
had  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  guardianship,  and  had  consequently 
appointed  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two  kings 
with  their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  infest  the  dominions 
of  their  royal  pupil,  for  that,  otherwise  they  should  be  forced  to 
declare  war  against  them.'  Every  reader  will  percrive,  that  de- 
claring so  generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was 
making  a  just  and  noble  use  of  their  power. 

At  the  saofe  time  there  arrived  in  Rome,  ambassadors  from  the 
Rhodians  and  from  king  Attalus,  to  complain  also  of  the  enterprises 
of  the  two  kings ;  and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  deputies,  was  soliciting  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take 
up  arms,  and  was  certainly  meditating  some  great  design.  This  was 
an  additional  motive  for  hastening  the  departure  of  the  three  am- 
bassadors. 

On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Abydos,  they 
dent  to  Philip  the  youngest  of  their  colleagues,  named  iBmilius,  who, 
as  has  been  observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  city  was 
on  the  point  of  being  surrendered,  ^milius  informed  Philip  that  he 
was  ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make 
war  upon  any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Pto- 
lemy's dominions ;  but  to  refer  to  a  just  arbitration  his  pretensions 
upon  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians :  that,  provided  he  acquiesced  with 
these  remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace;  but  that,  if  he 
refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  against  him.  Philip  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rapture. 
^^But,"  said  JBmilius,  interrupting  him,  *'did  the  Athenians  and 
Abydonians  attack  you  first?"  Philip,  who  had  not  been  used  to 
hear  truth,  offended  at  the  boldness  of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a 
king,  replied:  *'Your  age,  and  your  beauty,''  for  Polybius  informs 
us  that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  fine  person,  **  and  especially  the 
Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  my  part, 
I  wish  your  republic  may  observe  punctually  the  treaties  it  has  con- 
cluded with  me ;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to 
ahow  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in 
Valour  or  reputation."'  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this 
answer :  and  Philip,  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  in 
it,  and  returned  to  Macedonia. 

It  appears  that  ^milius  went  into  Egypt,  while  the  two  other  am- 
bassadors went  very  properly  to  Antiochus.  ^milius  having  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of 

'  Jutin.  1.  XXX.  e.  2,  S.  et  1.  xxxi.  c.  1.    Vat  Max.  L  vL  o.  6.    Lir.  1.  xxxi.  n.  1,  2  et  18. 

*  Inraeta  rera  aadire,  ferooior  oraUo  visa  ett,  qnam  qaad  hab«nda  apad  regem  eeset  Mt&s, 
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the  Romans,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the 
senate  at  his  setting  out ;  and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed 
Aristomenes  the  Acarnanian  to  superintend  the  education  and  person 
of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him  prime  minister.  This  Aristo- 
menes had  grown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmost 
prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  employment  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  waste  Attica,  the  pre- 
tence of  which  invasion  was  as  follows.  Two  young  men  of  Acar- 
nania  being  in  Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  citizens  were  solemnizing 
the  grand  mysteries  there,  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  forbidden.  Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely 
from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately  massacred,  aft  guilty  of  im- 
piety and  sacrilege.  The  Acamanians,  justly  exasperated  at  so  cruel 
a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who  gladly  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  they  entered 
Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  home  laden  with 
spoils.^ 

The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  against  this  enterprise  to 
Rome,  and  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhodians  and  king 
Attains,  The  Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with 
king  Philip,  at  whom  they  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  in- 
fringed the  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him  three 
years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to  infest  the  allies  who  were  included  in 
it.  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money  to  Hannibal  in  Africa ; 
and  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  was  at  that  time  very  busy  in  Asia. 
This  made  the  Romans  uneasy,  who  called  to  mind  the  troubles  which 
Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful  of  Epirots,  a 
people  very  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Having  thus  ended 
the  war  against  Carthage,  they  judged  it  advisable  to  prevent  the 
enterprises  of  this  new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case 
they  should  give  him  time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after 
making  such  an  answer  as  pleased  all  the  ambassadors,  ordered  M. 
Valerius  Levinus,  the  propraetor,  to  advance  toward  Macedonia  with 
a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously  on  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  very  time  it  assem- 
bled to  consider  that  important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from 
the  Athenians,  which  brought  advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point 
of  invading  Attica  in  person ;  and  that  in  case  they  were  not  im- 
mediately succoured,  he  would  infallibly  make  himself  master  of 
Athens.  They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus  the  proprietor,  and 
from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  informed,  that  they 
had  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design 
against  them ;  and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no  time 
to  lose.^ 

Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip. 
Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen 
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by  lot,  put  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he 
was  soon  informed  that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assist- 
ance. He  detached  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  commanded  by 
Clandius  Cento,  who  set  sail  immediately.  Philip  had  not  laid  siege 
to  Athens  in  person,  bat  deputed  one  of  his  lieutenants  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  having  taken  the  field  ia  person  against  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians,^ 

SECTION   n. —  BXPEDITIONS  OP  SULPITIUS.      PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE. 

THE  ACHiBANS   DECLARE   FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens, 
having  entered  the  Pirteus  with  his  galleys,  revived  the  drooping  cou- 
rage of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  securing  the  city 
and  country  around  it ;  but,  having  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis 
did  not  observe  the  least  order  or  discipline,  as  remote  from  danger, 
he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  the  city  before  day,  and 
finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  molestation,  set  fire  to 
the  public  magazines  which  were  full  of  com,  and  to  the  arsenal  that 
was  well  provided  with  machines  of  war ;  cut  the  whole  garrison  to 
pieces ;  and,  after  carrying  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he 
had  amassed,  he  returned  to  the  Piraeus.' 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither  in  hopes 
of  surprising  the  Romans.  But  they  had  gone ;  so  that  he  seemed 
to  have  come  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  that  city 
still  burning  and  half  ruined.  He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens 
in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the  couriers  called  hemerodromi,^  who 
perceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  eminence  where  he  was  posted, 
had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to  Athens,  where  the  in- 
habitants were  all  asleep.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after,  but  before 
daybreak.  Perceiving  that  his  stratagem  had  not  taken  effect,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  sol- 
diers in  order  of  battle,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  at  the  gate  Di- 
pylos ;  Philip,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army,  attacked  them  with 
vigour,  and  having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  drove 
them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pur- 
sue them.  But  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  country-seats,  on 
the  place  for  the  public  exercises,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  especially  on 
such  temples  as  stood  without  the  city ;  setting  fire  to  every  thing, 
and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way,  not  sparing  either  the  tombs 
or  the  most  sacred  places.  He  marched  from  hence  with  a  view  of 
surprising  Eleusia,  where  his  project  also  proved  abortive.  He  then 
proceeded  toward  Corinth,  when,  hearing  that  the  Aohseans  held  their 
assembly  at  Argos,  he  went  thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country 
with  his  incursions.     Philip  offered  to  charge  himself  entirely  with- 
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that  war,  and  bis  proposal  -was  reeeired  with  anivwBal  joy.  He,  how- 
•rer,  added  a  coaditioo,  which  abated  it  very  much ;  that  they  should 
furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  were  neoessary  for  garrisoning 
Crsda,  Ghalcis,  and  Corinth;  and  that  they  should  not  leave  the 
places  behind  them  without  defence,  while  he  was  fighting  for  them. 
They  perceived  that  his  design  was  to  draw  out  of  Peloponnesus  all 
the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  and  engage 
in  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Gycliados,  who  presided  in  the  assem- 
bly, eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  by 
their  laws,  to  debate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly 
had  been  summoned.  They  therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved 
upon  the  war  against  Nabis;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again 
defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better 
than  the  former,  except  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  tem- 
ples, statues,  and  valuable  works  as  remained  in  the  country.  After 
this  expedition  he  retired  into  Bosotia. 

The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and  Dyrracfaium, 
sent  to  Maoedonia  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Apustius  the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several 
small  cities.  Philip,  who  had  returned  into  Maoedonia,  carried  on 
his  military  preparations  with  great  vigour.' 

The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  engage 
the  iGtolians  on  their  side.  They  were  now  about  to  hold  their  gene- 
ral assembly,  to  which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their 
ambassadors ;  he  who  was  deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first.  All  he 
required  was,  that  the  ^tolians  should  observe  strictly  the  treaties 
of  peace  which  they  had  concluded  three  years  before  with  Philip ; 
having  then  experienced  how  useless  their  alliance  with  the  Romans 
was  to  them.  He  instanced  several  cities,  of  which  that  people  had 
possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of  sucoourine  them,  as  Syracuse, 
Tarentum,  Oapua;  the  last,  city  especially,  which  was  no  longer 
Capua,  but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were, 
of  a  city,  having  neither  senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates ;  more 
barbarously  used  by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  con- 
dition, than  if  they  had  entirely  destroyed  it.  *^If  foreigners,"  said 
be,  ^' who  difier  from  us  more  by  their  language,  their  manners,  and 
their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance  of  land  and  sea  which  separates 
us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this  country,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  us  to  expect  more  humane  treatment  from  them  than  our 
neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us,  who  are  of  the  same  country, 
whether  ^tolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and  who  speak  the 
same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with  little  or  no  consequence 
or  duration ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  while  we  are 
Greeks,  are  and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  Three  years  ago,  you  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Philip  in  this  very  place ;  now  the  same  causes 
still  subsist;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  act  in  the  same  manner." 

The  AtheniaL  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke 
next.     They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  impious 
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and  sacrilegious  twrj  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred 
monuments  of  Attica,  on  the  most  angnst  temples,  and  the  most  awful 
tombs ;  as  if  he  had  declared  war,  not  only  against  men,  and  the 
living,  but  against  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
gods.  That  ^tolia  and  all  Greece  must  expect  the  same  treatment, 
if  Philip  should  have  the  like  occasion.  They  concluded  with  con- 
juring the  ^tolians  to  take  compassion  on  Athens,  and  to  undertake, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  power, 
that  of  the  gods  only  could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to 
them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted  very  circumstantially 
the  reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
which  Rome  had  made  the  conquered  cities  suffer,  and  exemplified  in 
Carthage,  which,  but  just  before,  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was 
restored  to  its  liberty,  declared  that  the  only  circumstance  the  Ro- 
mans had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too  great  mildness  and  lenity  which 
they  exercised  towards  those  whom  they  conquered,  would  prompt 
other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against  them,  because  the  vanquished 
might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.  He  represented,  in  a  short, 
but  strong  and  pathetic  speech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the 
murders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  friends,  his  infa- 
mous debaucheries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  his  cruelty ; 
all,  facts  more  immediately  known  to  the  persons  whom  he  then  ad- 
dressed, as  they  were  nearer  neighbour  to  Macedonia.  ^'  But,  to  con- 
fine my  speech  to  what  directly  relates  to  you,"  said  the  ambassador, 
addressing  himself  to  the  uStolians,  *^  we  engage  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend  you ;  and  have  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  him,  possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own  jus- 
tification, that  Seeing  us  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  being  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  submit  to  what- 
6VBr  conditions  the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe ;  while  we,  on  the 
^iher  side,  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war 
which  you  had  renounced.  Having,  however,  now  put  an  end,  thanks 
to  the  gods,  to  the  Carthaginian  war,  we  are  determined  to  turn  the 
whole  force  of  our  arms  against  Macedonia.  This  gives  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance,  unless  you  should 
ehcose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  Philip,  rather  than  conquer  with 
the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  iBtolian  prsetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech 
would  gain  all  the  suffrages.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
Philip.  Without  seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the 
affair  as  too  important  to  be  determined  immediately,  and  required 
time  for  a  more  mature  deliberation.  By  this  artifice  he  eluded  the 
effect  which  the  assembly  would  otherwise  have  had ;  and  boasted  his 
having  done  a  very  essential  service  to  the  republic,  which  now,  he 
he  said,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up  arms,  and  then  declare 
for  the  strongest  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  the  consul  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered 
Macedonia,  and  advanced  toward  the  Dessaretse,  and  Philip  had  alsc 
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taken  the  field.  Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemy  had 
inarched ;  but  each  sent  out  a  detachment  upon  the  discovery,  and 
the  two  parties  met.  As  both  consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a 
bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory  was  doubtful.  Forty  Mace- 
donian troopers,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans,  were  killed  upon  the 
spot.' 

The  king,  persuaded  that  the  care  which  he  should  take  to  bury 
those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very 
much  to  gain  him  the  affection  of  his  soidiera,  and  excite  them  to 
behave  gallantly  in  his  service,  caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought 
into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole  army  might  be  eye-witnesses 
of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing  is  less  to  be  relied 
upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar.^  This  spec- 
tacle, which  Philip  imagined  would  animate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quite 
contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  courage.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged 
in  war  with  none  but  Greeks  and  Illyrians,  who  seldom  employed  any 
other  weapons  than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances ;  and  for  that  reason, 
the  wounds  they  made  were  not  so  deep.  But  when  they  saw  the 
bodies  of  their  comrades,  covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes  made  by 
the  Spanish  sabres,  whole  arms  cut  off,  shoulders  lopped  away,  and 
heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  they  were  terrified  at  the  sight, 
and  plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  of  enemies  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself  who  had  never  seen  the  Romaxis  engage  in  battle, 
was  terrified  at  this  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the 
place  where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides  and  marched  thither 
with  his  army,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse ;  and  posted  himself  at  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  paces 
from  their  camp,  near  the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence,  which  he 
fortified  with  good  ditches  and  strong  intrenchments.  Surveying 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  Roman  campi, 
he  cried  out,  that  what  he  saw  was  not  the  camp  of  barbarians.^ 

The  consul  and  the  king  remained  inactive  the  first  two  days,  each 
waiting  till  the  other  should  make  some  movement.  On  the  third 
day,  Sulpitiufl  came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  bis  troops  in  battle. 
Philip,  afraid  of  coming  to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the  enemy 
a  body  consisting  of  but  fifteea  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horse,  and 
the  other  foot ;  against  whom  the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number, 
who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  other  to  flight.  They  avoided, 
with  no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade  which  tjie  king  had  laid  for 
them.  These  two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open  force,  and  the 
other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The 
consul  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allowing  them  a 
day's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and  offered  the  king  battle,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept ;  and  for  that  reason  he  lay  close  in 
his  camp,  iu  spite  of  all  the  insults,  and  reproaches  of  Sulpitius,  who 
charged  him  with  meanness  of  spirit  and  cowardice. 
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As  foraging,  where  two  armies  laj  so  near  one  another,  would  be 
very  dangerous,  the  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and 
advanced  towards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers 
dispersed  themsdves  over  the  neighbouring  country  in  separate  pla- 
toons. The  king  at  first  lay  close  in  his  intrenchments,  as  if  afraid 
of  venturing  out ;  in  order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that 
account,  might  for  that  reason  be  less  vigilant.  This  happened  pre- 
cisely as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he  saw  great  numbers  of  them 
spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a  sudden  with  all  his 
horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  in- 
fantry to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between  the 
Roman  camp  and  the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  de- 
tached part  of  them  against  the  foragers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  should  come  in  their  way ;  while  himself  seized  all  the 
passes  by  which  they  could  return.  Every  side  now  presented  a  scene 
of  blood  and  slaughter ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  did  not  know 
what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  because  such  as  fled  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  king's  forces ;  and  those  who  guarded  the  passes  killed  a 
much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman 
camp.  Upon  which  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  and  suc- 
cour their  comrades  wherever  they  could ;  he  marched  the  legions  in 
a  hollow  square  against  the  enemy.  The  troopers  being  dispersed,  at 
fir&t  lost  their  way,  being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which 
echoed  from  different  places.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought  at  different  places  at  the  same 
time.  The  warmest  engagement  was  where  the  king  himself  com- 
manded, and  which,  by  the  great  number  of  horse  and  foot  that  com- 
posed it,  formed  almost  an  army ;  not  to  mention  that  these  troops 
being  highly  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretans, 
who  fought  close  together,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  ene- 
mies dispersed  and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  It  is 
certain  that  had  they  not  pursued  the  Romans  so  vigorously,  this  day 
might  have  decided  not  only  the  present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  war.  But  by  abandoning  themselves  to  a  rash  and 
inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts, 
who  had  advanced  with  their  officers.  The  soldiers  who  fled,  per- 
ceiving the  Roman  ensigns,  faced  about  and  pushed  their  horses 
against  the  enemy,  who  were  in  disorder.  In  an  instant  the  face  of 
the  battle  was  quite  changed ;  those  who  pursued  before,  now  flying 
in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  close  fight,  and  many  lost  their 
lives  in  flying;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by  the  sword,  but  several 
plunging  into  morasses,  were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses,  in  the 
mire.  The  king  himself  was  in  very  great  danger :  for  having  been 
thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had  received  a  severe  wound,  multitudes 
were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a  trooper  leaped  that  moment  from 
his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it ;  but  the  man  himself  being  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed  by  the  enemy. 
Philip,  after  having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens,  came  at 
last  to  the  camp,  where  he  had  been  given  over  for  lost. 
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We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  on  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoid- 
ing the  like  error,  that  battles  are  often  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour 
of  the  officers,  who,  solely  intent  upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget 
and  neglect  what  passes  in  the  rest  of  the  army ;  and  suffer  themselves, 
through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  to  be  deprived  of  a  victory 
which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  action, 
but  dreaded  coming  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror 
should  advance  to  attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a 
herald  to  the  consul,  to  desire  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was  at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he  should 
have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his 
march  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  number  of  fires  in  his 
camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ;  and 
having  got  a  whole  night's  march  and  part  of  the  following  day  before 
the  consul,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way 
the  king  had  taken.  Philip  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
intercepting  him  at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified 
with  ditches,  intrenchments,  and  great  works  of  stones  and  trees ;  but 
the  patience  of  the  Romans  was  superior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The 
consul,  after  laying  waste  the  country,  and  seizing  upon  several 
fortresses,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia,  from  whence  he  had 
set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.' 

The  ^tolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in  order  to  take  up  arms, 
declared  without  the  least  hesitation  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Atba- 
manians  followed  their  example.  *  Both  people  made  some  incursions 
into  Macedonia,  but  with  ill  success,  Philip  having  defeated  them  on 
several  occasions.  He  also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered 
his  country  in  his  absence ;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled 
himself  for  his  ill  success  against  the  Romans. 

In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attalus,  and^ame 
into  the  Piraeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they 
bore  to  Philip,  which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long 
time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  suc- 
cour. In  a  free  city  like  that  of  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all- 
powerful,  the  orators  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  they  made  them  form  whatever  resolutions  they 
pleased.'  Here  the  people,  at  their  request,  ordained  that  all  the 
statues  and  images  of  Philip  and  his  ancestors  should  be  destroyed ; 
that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in  their  honour, 
should  be  abolished ;  that  every  place,  where  any  monument  had  been 
set  up,  or  inscription  engraven,  relating  to  them,  should  be  declared 
impure  and  profane;  that  the  priests,  every  time  they  offered  up 
prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their 

*  LiF.  I.  xxxL  n.  39—43.  * 

*^eo  unqoam  ibi  desant  Hngnce  prompUe  ad  plebem  conoitondam ;  qaod  gedus  oam  in 
omoibus  liberis  civitatibus,  turn  prsecipue  Atheau,  ubi  oratio  plurimum  pollet,  farore  malti- 
tudinaa  alitur. — Lir. 
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armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  anathemas  and  curses  of  every 
kind  against  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his  forces  both  by  sea 
and  land;  in  a  word,  against  the  Macedonians,  in  general,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  decree  was  added,  that  whatever 
might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dis- 
honour and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people  ; 
and  that  whoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of 
Philip,  or  against  the  decrees  in  question,  might  be  killed  upon  the  spot, 
without  any  formality.  The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Pisistratides,  should  be  enforced  against  Philip. 
In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  war  against  Philip  by  their  de- 
crees and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  only  strength.^ 
Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  encomiums,  hon- 
ours, and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attains  and  the  Romans.^ 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  the  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took  several 
fortresses  and  small  islands;  after  which  Attains  and  the  Romans 
separated,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 

New  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  following,  in  Rome,  Yillius  had 
Macedonia  for  his  province.' 

Philip,  while  he  made  the  several  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
ensuing  campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  Besides  his  having  to  deal  with  pow- 
erful and  formidable  enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  protection  which 
the  Romans  gave  to  states,  would  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from 
him ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  uneasy  at,  and  dissatisfied  with  his 
government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Achaeans, 
thinking  to  attach  them  the  more  «trongly  to  his  interest  by  this 
unexpected  generosity ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  into 
Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take  the  oath,  which  was  to  be  renewed 
every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon  this  ceremony  as  a  strong  tie, 
such  a  one  as  would  be  capable  of  keeping  the  confederates  in  their 
duty,  as  he  himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths,  and  did 
not  make  the  least  scruple  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor  show  the  least 
veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and  all  that  mankind  con- 
sider as  most  sacred  ? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and 
affection,  by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants, 
whom  the  people  hated  and  detested  on  account  of  his  rapine  and 
grievous  oppressions ;  all  which  had  made  the  government  odious  to 
them.  He  was  of  very  mean  extraction,  and  born  in  T  n  en  turn,  where 
he  had  exercised  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  oflices,  and  been 
banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the 
Romans.  He  had  fled  to  Philip,  whe  finding  him  a  ntan  of  sense,  of 
a  lively  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  so  insatiably 
ambitious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes, 

*■  Atheniensffl  qaidem  Uteris  rerbUque,  quibaa  solifl  Talent,  bellum  advert  at  Philippam  ge 
rebat — Lir. 

*Uy.  L  xzxi.  n.  44--49. 

*  A.  M.  8805.    Ani.  J.  C.  199.    Lit.  1.  xzxL  n.  49  et  xzxL  n  8 
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had  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trusted  him 
with  all  his  secrets ;  a  fit  instrument  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  pro- 
bity nor  honour.  HeracHdes,  says  Polybius,  was  born  with  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  the  finished  villain.  From  his  most  tender 
years  he  had  prostituted  himself  in  the  most  infamous  manner. 
Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his  inferiors,  he  behaved  in  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  manner  toward  his  superiors.  He  was  possessed 
of  such  great  influence  and  authority  with  Philip,  that,  according  to 
the  same  author,  he  almost  ruined  that  powerful  kingdom,  by  the  uni- 
versal discontent  which  his  injustice  and  oppression  occasioned.  At 
last  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  which 
occasioned  universal  joy  among  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few 
fragments  of  Polybius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not  inform  us  what 
became  of  Heraclides,  nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes 
deserved.^ 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  because 
the  consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  slight  skirmishes,  either  to  force  certain  passes, 
or  carry  off  convoys.  T.  Quintius  Flamininus*  having  been  nomi- 
nated consul,  and  Macedonia  falKng  to  him  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  set  out  from  Rome,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring,  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who,  by  the  leave  of  the 
senate,  was  to  command  the  fleet.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  question,  Antiochus  attacked  At- 
tains very  vigorously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  king  came  to  Rome,  and  informed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
to  which  their  sovereign  was  exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans, 
in  the  name  of  Attalus,  either  to  undertake  his  defence  with  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  Attalus  to  recall  his  troops.  The 
senate  made  answer,  that  as  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  reason- 
able than  the  demands  of  Attains,  he  therefore  was  at  liberty  to  recall 
his  forces ;  that  the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode  their  allies 
in  any  manner ;  but  that  they  would  employ  all  their  influence  with 
Antiochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  with 
him,  that  Attalus  had  lent  them  his  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces, 
which  they  had  employed  against  Philip,  their  common  enemy ;  that 
they  should  think  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would  not  invade  that  prince ; 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  such  kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends 
to  the  Romans  to  be  at  peace.  These  remonstrances  being  made  to 
Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  off  his  forces  from  the  territories  of 
king  Attalus. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  laid  aside  hia 
designs  against  that  prince,  he  marched  in  person  into  Coelosyria,  to 
recover  those  cities  of  which  Aristomenes  had  dispossessed  him.  The 
Romans  had  intrusted  this  general  with  the  administration  of  Egypt. 
The  first  thing  he  had  endeavoured  was,  to  defend  himself  against  the 

*  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  672,  673. 

*Platarch  calls  bim  Flaminias,  bat  it  is  an  error,  these  being  two  different  fMniliei. 

'A.M.  3806.    AnLj.  C.  198.    Lir.  L  xzziL  n.  9— 15. 
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mrasion  of  the  two  confederate  kings ;  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  raised 
the  best  troops  be  could.^  He  sent  Scopas  into  JEtolia  with  large 
sums  of  money,  to  levy  as  many  troops  as  possible ;  the  iQtolians 
being  at  that  time  looked  npon  as  the  best  soldiers.^  Scopas  had 
formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of 
his  age.  When  the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment  expired, 
he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it,  but 
was  disappointed.  This  gave  him  disgust,  so  that  he  left  ^tolia,  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  such  suc- 
cess in  his  levies,  that  he  brought  six  thousand  soldiers  from  ^tolia ; 
a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army.' 

The  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  employed  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria,  to  re- 
cover, if  possible,  those  provinces.  He  carried  on  that  war  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  he  recovered  several  cities,  retook  Judea,  threw  a  gar- 
rison into  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
returned  to  Alexandria,  to  which  city  he  brought,  besides  the  glory 
of  his  victories,  very  rich  spoils  taken  in  the  conquered  countries. 
We  find  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally 
to  Antiochus  being  absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which  had 
therefore  been  made.^ 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  face  of  things 
dianged  immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas, 
who  had  returned  with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  a  battle  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was 
made  of  his  troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  with  the  ten  thousand  men  be  had  left.  Antiochus  be- 
sieged him  there,  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities,  that  being  in 
absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  f<H'ced  to  surrender  the  city,  and 
content  himself  with  hjiving  his  life  spared.  However,  the  govern- 
ment of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  him  in 
Sidon,  and  three  of  the  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  state,  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus 
disposed  things  so  happily,  that  all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and 
Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  the  ignominious  conditions  above  men- 
tioned ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  naked  and  disarmed.^ 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gasa,  where  he  met  with  a  resist- 
ance that  greatly  exasperated  him ;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it, 
be  abandoned  it  to  his  soldiers  for  plunder.  This  being  done,  he 
secured  the  passes  through  which  the  troops  were  to  come  that  might 
be  sent  from  Egypt;  and  returning  back,  subjected  all  Palestine  and 
Ccelosyria.® 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  dis 

'A.  M.  3804.    Ant  J.  C.  200.  *LiT.  L  zzxL  n.  43.  '  Excerpt.  Poljb.  p.  60. 

*  A.  M.  3805.    Ant  J.  G.  199.    Hierom.  in  o.  zi.    Dan.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  zii.  o.  3. 

'  A.  M.  3806.    Ant  J.  C.  198.    Liy.  1.  zzzii.  n.  8.    Excerpt  ex.  Poljb.  p.  77,  &o.    JoMpb. 
Antiq.  1.  zii.  o.  8. 

"Ezeerpt  ez  Polyb.  p.  87,  et  Bzo.  L%f  72.    Lir.  L  zzziiL  n.  19. 
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pleased  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochns  advanced  toward 
their  country,  they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities.     On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the 

Eriests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  every 
onour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  whom 
Scopas  had  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services,  Antiochus  granted 
them  a  great  many  privileges ;  and  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree, 
that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple ;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  expressly  on 
account  of  Philopater's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  into 
that  place.^ 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services 
from  tbe  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much 
on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
he  sent  two  thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country 
in  peace,  and  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these 
Jews,  transplanted  at  this  time,  that  many  of  those  descended,  who 
were  ^'dispersed  or  scattered  abroad,"'  whom  we  shall  afterwards 
find  so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gospel-times.^ 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  make  the  like  conquest  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
great  object  he  had  in  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its 
pristine  glory,  by  reuniting  to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever 
possessed,  and  particularly  Seleucus  Nicator,  its  founder.  As  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  design,  to  prevent  the  Egyptians 
from  molesting  him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time  when  he  should 
be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom,  be  sent  Eudes  the  Rhodian  to 
Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  king  Pto- 
lemy ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  they  should  not  celebrate  their  nup- 
tials till  they  should  be  a  little  older ;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day 
of  their  marriage,  he  would  give  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt,  as  his 
daughter's  dowry.  This  proposal  being  accepted,  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  ratified ;  and  the  Egyptians,  relying  on  his  promises,  suf- 
fered him  to  carry  on  his  conquests  without  molestation.* 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.'^  I  observed  that  Quintius 
Flamininus,  by  either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had 
set  out  from  Kome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had 
carried  with  him  Lucius  his  brother  to  command  the  fleet.  Having 
arrived  at  Epirus,  he  found  Yillius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's 
army,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  tbe 
banks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Taulantians,  between 
Epirus  and  Illyria.  Having  taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
forces,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  consider  and  examine  the  situation 
of  the  country.  As  this  pass  seemed  impracticable  to  an  army,  be- 
cause there  was  but  one  narrow,  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues ;  he  therefore  was 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiL  o.  3. 

*They  are  tbos  called  by  St  James  and  St.  Peter:  "To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scat- 
tered nhrond."  James  i.  1.  **  To  the  strangers  scattered  about  Pontosi  Galatia,  Gapiiadoci% 
\«ia,  and  Bithjnia."    1  Pet  L  1. 
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adyised  to  take  a  large  compass,  as  this  woiild  bring  him  to  a  wide 
smooth  road.  Bat,  besides  that  he  must  have  employed  too  much 
time  in  this  winding  march,  he  was  afraid  to  move  too  far  from  the 
sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provisions.  For  this  reason,  he 
resolved  to  go  over  the  mountains,  and  to  force  the  passes,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence. 

Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  in  an  interview 
with  the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accord- 
ingly, several  slight  skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain ; 
the  Macedonians  coming  down  in  platoons  from  the  mountains  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  afterward  retreating  by  steep,  craggy  ways. 
The  Romans,  hurried  on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to 
those  places,  were  greatly  annoyed ;  the  Macedonians  having  planted 
on  all  these  rocks,  catapultas  and  balistas,  overwhelmed  them  with 
stones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and 
night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  beingbin  this  state,  some  shepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  on 
these  mountains,  came  and  told  Flamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way 
which  was  not  guarded ;  and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  in  three  days  at  farthest.  They  brought  with  them  as 
their  guarantee,  Charops  son  of  Machatas,  the  person  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Epirots,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Romans. 
Flamininus,  having  such  a  voucher,  sent  a  general  with  four  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  These  shepherds,  whom  the  Romans 
had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  the  detachment. 
During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented  himself  with  only  a 
few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemy.  But  on  the  fourth,  at 
daybreak,  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  perceiving 
on  the  mountains  a  great  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon 
between  them,  he  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  continually 
exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and  still  fighting  hand  to 
band  against  those  who  guarded  the  passes.  The  Romans  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  great  vigour  into  the  most 
craggy  places;  making  great  shouts,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The  latter  answered  from 
the  summit  of  it,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise ;  and  at  the  same  time 
fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both  in 
front  and  rear,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Not  nu>re  than  two  thousand  of  them,  however,  were  killed, 
the  paths  being  so  craggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue 
them  far.  The  victors  plundered  their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents 
and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  toward  Thessaly ;  but  fearing  that  the 
enemy  would  follow  and  again  attack  him  there,  he  turned  off  toward 
Macedonia,  and  halted  at  Tempo,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
succour  such  cities  as  should  be  besieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country, 
although  he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it, 
Charops  excepted,  had  opposed  the  Romans.  But,  as  they  submitted 
with  great  cheerfulness,  he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  present  dis- 
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EoBition,  than  to  their  past  fanh :  a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  the 
earts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thenoe  he  marched  into  Thesealy.  The 
^tolians  and  Athamanians  had  akeady  taken  ae^^ral  cities  in  that 
country ;  and  he  took  the  most  considerable  of  them.  Artax,  a  eitj 
he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  so  resolute  a  defence, 
that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  thoto  of  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Euboea,  Eretria  and  Gariste,  garrisoned  by  Macedonians;  &ftt^ 
which,  the  three  fleets  advanced  toward  Genchrsea,  a  port  of  Gorinth.^ 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered 
voluntarily.  Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  ^ut  her  gates  against 
him ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  While  he  was  car- 
rying on  this  siege,  he  meditated  an  important  design,  which  was,  to 
induce  the  Achssans  to  abandon  Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The 
three  united  fleets  were  on  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Gorinth ;  before 
he  began  it,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  the  Achseans  to  make 
Corinth  enter  again  into  their  league,  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  them, 
provided  they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Ambassadors,  sent  in 
the  consul's  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  in  the  name  of  Attains, 
the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The  Achseans 
gave  them  audience  at  Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  what  resolution 
it  was  necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Laoedsemonians,  their 
perpetual  enemies,  kept  them  in  awe ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they 
were  in  still  greater  dread  of  the  Romans.  They  had  received,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  very  lately,  great  favonrs  from  the  Macedoni- 
ans ;  but  Philip  was  universally  suspected  on  account  of  Us  perfidy 
and  "cruelty ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  being  enslaved  by  him,  when  the 
war  should  be  terminated.  8uch  was  the  disposition  of  the  Achseans. 
The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first,  and  afterward  those  of  Attalus, 
the  Rhodians,  and  Philip ;  the  Athenians  were  appointed  to  speak  last, 
that  they  might  refute  what  Philip's  ambassador  should  advance.  They 
spoke  with  the  greatest  viruleney  against  the  king,  because  no  people 
had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his 
injustice  and  cruelty  in  regard  to  them.  These  speeches  occupied  the 
whole  day,  so  that  the  assembly  adjourned  till  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  custom,  gave 
notice,  in  the  name  of  the  magistrates,  that  all  those  who  intended  to 
speak  might  begin.  But  no  one  rose  up ;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one 
another,  continued  in  a  deep  silence.  Upon  this,  Aristenes,  chief  mi^ 
gistrate  of  the  Achseans,  in  order  that  the  assembly  might  not  break 
up  without  doing  business,  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  What  then  is  become 
of  that  warmth  and  vigour,  with  which  you  used  to  dispute,  at  your 
tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which 
generally  rose  to  so  great  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cut  one 
another's  throats  7  And  now,  in  an  assembly  summoned  for  no  other 
purpose,  after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you 
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are  silent?  Surely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  your 
tongues,  ought  not  the  resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  pri* 
Tate,  either  for  or  against  Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to 
speak ;  especially  as  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  does  not  know,  that 
it  will  be  too  late  after  the  resolution  shall  be  once  taken  V 

These  reproaches,  though  so  judicious  and  reasonable,  and  made  by 
the  principal  magistrate,  could  not  prevail  with  any  one  of  the  members 
to  give  his  opinion ;  nor  even  occasioned  the  least  murmur,  the  least 
noise  in  this  assembly,  though  very  numerous,  and  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  so  many  states.    All  continued  silent  and  motionless. 

Aristenes  spoke  again  to  this  effect:  ^* Chiefs  of  the  Achseans,  I 
perceive  plainly  that  you  want  courage  more  than  counsel ;  since  not 
one  among  yo«  dares  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mon interests.  Were  I  a  private  man,  I  possibly  might  act  as  you  do ; 
but  being  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achasans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either 
that  the  ambassadors  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  assemble  us,  or 
that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  witliout  some  answer.  How  will  it 
be  possible  for  me  to  make  any,  unless  you  shall  authorize  me  by  a 
decree  ?  But,  ainoe  not  one  among  you  wiU,  or  dares  speak  his  thoughts, 
let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  ambassadors 
which  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for 
their  own  interests,  but  solely  for  ours ;  and  let  us  weigh  them  maturely. 
The  Romans^  the  Rhodians,  and  Attalus,  desire  our  friendship  and 
alliance ;  and  they  request  us  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip. 
On  the  other  ride,  the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we 
concluded  with  him,  sealed  and  ratified  by  an  oath ;  one  moment  he 
requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and  the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing 
a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among  you  surprised  to  hear  those,  who 
are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than  he  who  has  long  been  a  con- 
federate ?  Doubtless,  it  is  not  either  modesty  in  Philip,  nor  temerity 
in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  ns  they  do. 
This  difference  in  their  sentiments  arises  from  the  disparity  of  their 
strength  and  rituation.  My  meaning  is,  we  see  nothing  here  belonging 
to  Philip  but  his  ambassadors ;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at 
anchor  near  Cenchnea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Euboea ;  and  the  consul 
and  hifi  le^ns,  who  are  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay 
waste  Phocis  and  Locris  with  impunity.  You  are  surprised  that  Gleo- 
medon,  PhiUp'a  ambassador,  should  have  advised  you,  in  so  fearful  and 
reserved  a  mannw,  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  king  against  the 
Romans.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  of  the 
oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should  require  Philip  to  defend 
us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  the  Romans,  he  would  not 
have  any  answer  to  make ;  much  less  would  he  be  able  to  give  us  any 
real  succour.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  express  words  of  our  alHanee  and  the  mighty  promises  he  made 
us,  he  sufiered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedsemonians  to  ravage  our  lands 
witliout  opposition.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to 
contradict  himself  in  every  part  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  war  against  the  Romans^  pretending  it  would  have  the 
same  success  as  that  which  they  had  already  made  with  PhiHp.     Why 
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tlien  does  he  implore  our  succour  at  a  distance,  and  by  an  ambassador, 
instead  of  coming  and  defending  us  in  person,  we  who  are  his  ancient 
allies,  against  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did  he  suffer  Eretria  and 
Gariste  to  be  taken?  Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many  cities  of 
Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phoois  and  Looris  ?  Why  does  he  suffer 
Elatea  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?  Was  it  a  superior  strength,  was 
it  fear,  or  his  own  will,  that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epiros, 
and  give  up  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barriers,  to  go  and  conceal 
himself  in  the  most  remote  part  of  his  kingdom  7  If  he  has  volun- 
tarily abandoned  so  many  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  should  he 
keep  them  fi^m  providing  for  their  own  safety?  But,  if  he  was 
actuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the  same  weakness  in  us.  If  he 
has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  0  Cleomedon !  believe,  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  Achs&ans  to  resist  the*  Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Macedoniana 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  7  No  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  past  and  the  present  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed  in 
affairs  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no  aid.  Now 
they  have  put  an  end  to  the  Funic  war,  which  they  sustained  sixteen 
years  in  the  oentre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  ^tolians, 
but  they  themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philip  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Quintius,  the  third  consul  whom  they  have  sent 
against  him,  having  found  him  in  a  post  which  seemed  inaccessible, 
did,  nevertheless,  force  him  from  it,  plundered  his  camp,  pursued  him 
to  Thessaly,  and  took,  almost  in  his  sight,  the  strongest  fortress  be- 
longing to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  the 
Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  avarice, 
the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true ;  that  the  crimes  which  he  committed 
in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  us,  any  more  than  those  he  perpetrated 
in  many  other  places  against  the  gods,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal, 
that  we  even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion,  the  injuries  we  have 
suffered  from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating 
with  Philip,  but  with  Antigonus,  a  mild  and  just  prince,  and  from 
whom  we  all  have  received  the  greatest  services,  would  he  make  a 
demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so  evidently  opposite  to  our  safety  and 
preservation?  In  case  Nabis  and  his  Lacedaemonians  should  borne 
and  invade  us  by  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  king  to  support  us  against  such  formidable  enemies,  or  shall 
we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  ?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us 
what  we  must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  proposed,  of 
our  remaining  neutral,  will  inevitably  render  us  a  prey  to  the  con- 

S[ueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited 
or  the  event,  before  we  would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  I  say, 
when  I  assure  you  there  is  no  medium.  We  must  either  have  the 
Romans  for  our  friends  or  for  our  enemies ;  and  they  are  come  to  us 
with  a  strong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendship  and  their  aid.  To  refuse 
so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight  so  favourable  an  occasion,  which 
will  never  return,  would  be  the  highest  folly,  and  show  that  we  run 
voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  noise  and  murmuring  through 
out  the  whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opjioa- 
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ing  it  with  violence.  The  magistrates,  called  demiurgi,  were  no  less 
divided  among  themselves.  Of  these,  who  were  "ten  in  number,  five 
declared  that  each  of  them  would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his 
assembly,  and  before  his  people ;  and  the  other  five  protested  against 
it,  upon  pretence  that  the  laws  forbade  both  the  magistrate  to  propose, 
and  the  assembly  to  pass,  any  decree  contrary  to  the  alliance  concluded 
irith  Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  spent  in  quarrels  and  tumultuous 
cries.  There  remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which  the  laws  directed 
the  assembly  to  terminate.  The  debates  grew  so  warm,  with  regard 
to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could  scarcely  forbear 
striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pallene  was  one  of  the  five  magis- 
trates who  refused  to  make  the  report.  His  father,  whose  name  was 
Rhisiases,  entreated  and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Acha&ns 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to 
mevitable  ruin.  Finding  his  prayers  would  not  avail,  he  swore  that  he 
would  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion, 
considering  him,  not  as  his  son,  but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These 
terrible  menaces,  added  to  the  weight  of  paternal  authority,  made  such 
an  impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the 
affair  debated,  and  the  people  clearly  manifesting  what  they  wanted, 
the  Dymieans,  Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  Argives,  withdrew 
from  the  assembly  before  the  decree  passed ;  and  no  one  took  offence 
at  this,  because  they  had  particular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had 
lately  done  them  very  considerable  services.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingratitude  is  abhorred  every- 
where. All  the  other  states,  when  the  votes  were  to  be  taken,  con- 
firmed immediately,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attains  and  the 
Bhodians;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that  with  the 
Romans,  all  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratifi- 
cation from  the  people,  without  which  nothing  could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quintius ;  and 
the  whole  army  of  the  Achseans  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius, 
the  consul's  brother,  had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken  Cen- 
chra«e.  They  at  first  carried  on  the  attack  but  very  faintly,  from  the 
hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise  between  the  garrison  and  the 
inhabitants.  Finding,  however,  that  the  dty  was  quiet,  the  machines 
of  war  were  advanced  on  all  sides,  and  many  assaults  were  made, 
which  the  besieged  sustained  with  great  vigour,  and  always  repulsed 
the  Romans.  There  was  in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  de- 
serters, who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no  quarter  from  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  fought  in  despair,  Philocles,  one  of  Philip's 
captains,  having  thrown  a  fresh  reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the 
Romans  despairing  to  force  it ;  Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Attains,  and  the  siege  was  accordingly  raised.  The  Achaeans 
being  sent  away.  Attains  and  the  Romans  returned  on  board  the  fleets. 
The  former  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius,  the  consul,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successful ;  for,  after 
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the  besieged  had  made  a  Tigorous  resistance,  he  took  die  city,  and 
afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as  had  declared 
for  Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Philodes,  one  of 
the  generals.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achseanfl 
had  just  before  conduded  with  the  Eomans,  Philip  stiH  possessed  two 
of  their  strongest  cities,  Corinth  and  Argos. 

SBCTION  III. —  THB  -BTOLIANS  AND  NABI8  DECLARE  FOR  THB  ROMANS. 
PHILIP  DEFEATED,  AND   A  PEACE   CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome;  but  as  the  slow  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  was  justly  ascribed 
to  the  frequent  chancing  of  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flar 
mininus  was  continued  in  his  command,  and  recruits  were  sent  him.^ 

The  season  being  already  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken  up  hifl 
winter  quarters  in  rhocis  and  Locris ;  when  Philip  sent  a  herald  to 
him  to  desire  an  interview.^  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because 
he  did  not  know  what  had  been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to 
himself;  and  that  a  conference  would  give  him  the  liberty  either  to 
continue  the  war,  in  case  he  should  be  continued  in  the  command,  or 
dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a  successor  were  ap- 
pointed him.  The  time  and  place  being  agreed  upon,  both  parties 
met.  Philip  was  attended  by  several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and 
Gycliadus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Achseans,  whom  the  people  had 
banished  a  short  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied 
by  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the 
allies.  After  some  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial,  Quintius 
made  his  proposals,  and  every  one  of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip 
answered  them;  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh  against  the  ^toliansi 
Phineas,  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  with  these  words:  ^^We 
are  not  assembled  here  merely  about  words ;  our  business  is,  either  to 
conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful."  ^^A 
^blind  man  may  see  that,"  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whose 
sight  was  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  them,  even  while  treating  on  the  most  serious  affairs ;  a  beha- 
viour very  unbecoming  a  prince.' 

This  first  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met  again  the  next 
day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  it  was 
believed  he  did  purposely,  in  order  that  the  iBtolians  and  Achaeans 
might  not  have  sufficient  time  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private 
conference  with  Quintius,  who  having  acquainted  the  confederates  with 
his  proposals,  not  one  approved  them  ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  off  the  conference,  when  Philip  desired  that  the  decision 
might  be  suspended  till  the  next  day ;  promising  that  he  himself  would 
comply,  in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his  opinion. 
At  their  next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quintius  and  the  allies 
not  to  oppose  a  peace ;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  condi* 

*A.  M.  3807.    Ant  J.  C.  197.    Liv.  1.  xxxiL  n.  27  et  28. 
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lioDfl  which  he  himself  might  {Mrescribe,  or  accept  of  such  as  the  senate 
might  require.  They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand ;  and 
accordingly  a  truce  was  a^eed  to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops 
should  immediately  leave  Phocis  and  Locris.  After  this,  the  several 
parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

VHien  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard  first.  They  in- 
veighed heavily  against  Philip  on  several  accounts ;  but  they  endea- 
voured  particularly  to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in 
case  he  should  continue  possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in 
EubcBa,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia,  cities  which  he  himself  justly,  though 
insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
that  country  to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The  king's  ambassadors  were  after- 
wards calleci  in.  As  they  opened  with  a  subject  that  would  have  been 
protracted  t  >  a  great  length,  they  were  interrupted,  and  asked  at  once, 
whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  question?  Having 
answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been  given  them  on  that 
head,  they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single  demand. 
It  was  left  to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or 
carry  on  the  war.  By  this  be  perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be 
dissatisfied  at  the  latter ;  and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased  to 
put  an  end  to  iJie  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He 
therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip ;  and  sent  to 
inform  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposals  he 
might  ofier  with  regard  to  a  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage,  by  way  of 
preliminary,  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  war.  As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of 
Achsea,  through  their  great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions, 
he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Spuia,  but  only  as  a  trust, 
which  he  was  to  surrender  back  to  him,  in  case  he  should  be  victorious 
in  this  war ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  otherwise,  he  then  was.  to 
possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  conditions,  he  was 
brought  in  the  night  mto  the  city.  Immediately  the  houses  and  pos- 
sessions of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fled  were  plundered ;  and  those 
who  remained,  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  ana  silver,  and  taxed  in 
very  heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheer- 
fully, were  not  molested ;  but  such  as  were  either  suspected  to  conceal 
their  riches,  or  discovered  only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped 
with  rods  like  so  many  slaves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
Nabis  having  summoned  the  assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted  was 
for  the  abolition  of  debts;  and  the  second,  for  dividing  the  lands 
equally  among  the  citieens.  This  is  the  double  bait  generally  hung 
out,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  exasperate  them 
against  the  rich.^ 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition,  he  held 
the  city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius  and  to  Attains,  to  acquaint 
them  that  he  was  master  of  Argos ;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  inter- 
view, in  which  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to 
9uch  conditions  of  a  treaty  as  he  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them. 

*  Liy.  1.  UL  n.  38—40.    Plat  in  Plamlo.  p.  872.  7  ' 
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His  proposal  was  accepted ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul 
and  the  king  had  an  interview  with  him  near  Argos ;  a  step  which 
seemed  very  unbecoming  in  both.  In  this  meeting,  the  Romans  in- 
sisted that  Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and  discontinue  the 
war  with  the  Achaeans.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  first  article,  but 
would  consent  only  to  a  four  months  truce  with  the  Achseans.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  on  these  conditions.  The  alliance  with  such  a 
tyrant  as  Nabis,  so  infamous  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dis- 
honour on  the  Romans :  but  in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  allowed 
to  take  all  advantages,  at  the  expense  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos,  had  plundered  all 
the  men  and  dispossessed  them  of  all  their  riches ;  shortly  after,  he 
sent  his  wife  thither,  to  use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accord- 
ingly she  sent  for  the  women  of  the  greatest  distinction,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  company ;  when,  partly  by  civility,  and  partly  by  threats, 
she  extorted  from  them  at  different  times,  not  only  all  their  gold,  but 
also  their  richest  clothes,  their  most  valuable  movables,  and  all  their 
precious  stones  and  jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come,  for  the  incidents  I  have  here  related 
happened  in  the  winter,  Quintius  and  Attains  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  Boeotians,  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain 
and  wavering.  In  this  view  they  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the 
confederates,  to  Thebes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
place  where  the  common  assembly  met.  They  were  secretly  favoured 
and  supported  by  Antiphilus,  the  chief  magistrate.  The  Boeotians 
thought  at  first  that  they  had  come  without  forces  and  unguarded ;  but 
were  greatly  surprised  when  they  saw  Quintius  followed  by  a  consider- 
able detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  immediately  judged,  that 
things  would  be  carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  assembly. 
It  was  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  however,  concealed 
their  grief  and  surprise ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  and 
even  dangerous  to  have  discovered  them,' 

Attalus  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  which  his  ances- 
tors and  himself  had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  republic  of  the  Boeotians 
in  particular.  Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and 
speaking  with  greater  vehemence  than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  speech,  and  seemed  half  dead ;  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  assembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations 
for  some  time.  Aristhenes,  captain-general  of  the  Achseans,  spoke 
next ;  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not  speak  much,  and  laid  greater 
stress  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on  their  power  or  arms. 
Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken,  when  an  alliance  with  the  Romans 
was  unanimously  resolved  on;  no  one  daring  to  oppose  or  speak 
against  it. 

As  the  disorder  of  Attalus  did  not  seem  dangerous,  Quintius  left 
him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea,  highly  satisfied  with  the  double 
alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  Achaeans  and  Boeotians,  which  en- 
tirely secured  him  behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  employing 
his  whole  attention  and  efforts  on  the  side  of  Maceaonia. 

0  ^  Lir.  L  xzziiL  a.  1,  2. 
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As  soon  as  Attains  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  to 
Pergamus,  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  forty-four.  Polyhius  observes,  that  Attains 
did  not  imitate  most  great  men,  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  the 
occasion  of  plunging  into  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His 
generous  and  magnificent  use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by 
prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of 
adorning  himself  with  the  title  of  king.  He  imagined  he  was  rich, 
only  that  he  might  do  good  to  others ;  and  thought  that  he  put  out  his 
money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expending  it  in  acts  of 
bounty,  and  in  purchasing  friends.  He  governed  his  subjects  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements  inviolably  with 
his  allies.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate 
father ;  and  perfectly  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a 
private  man.  He  left  four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attains,  Phileteres,  and 
Athenseus,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.^ 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march,  in  order  to 
terminate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and  each 
consisted  of  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand  men.  Quintius 
advanced  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also 
arrived ;  but  being  unable  to  discover  exactly  the  place  where  they 
were  encamped,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  them  upon  occasion.^ 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with 
which  they  fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes 
were  those  round  whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were 
spread,  which  made  them  so  much  the  heavier ;  besides,  as  the  arms 
of  the  Grecian  soldiers  were  so  ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely 
carry  them,  they  consequently  could  not  easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same 
time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four 
branches  to  each  stake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on  the  same  side.  In 
this  manner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of  them,  when 
tied  together,  and  especially  as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  his  arms ; 
his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  only  two  or 
three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  service.  Those 
of  the  Greeks  might  be  very  easily  pulled  up.  As  the  Grecian  stake, 
the  trunk  of  which  was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest, 
and  besides,  as  the  branches  of  it  were  strong  and  numerous,  two  or 
three  soldiers  could  easily  pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way 
to  enter  the  camp ;  not  to  mention  that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  loosened,  because  their  branches  were  too  short 
to  interweave  with  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  stakes  cut 
by  the  Romans ;  their  branches  being  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to  which  they  belonged. 
Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 

'  Lir.  I.  xzxiii.  n.  21.    Polybd.  Excerpt,  p.  101,  102. 
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branches,  which  were  80  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant  place  was 
left ;  besides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp  pointed.  But 
though  any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could 
not  easily  be  removed,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  it  was  driven  so 
deep  into  the  ground  that  there  was  no  movine  it;  and  secondly, 
because  the  branches  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pull  up  one,  without  forcing  away  several  others  at  the  same  time. 
Though  two  or  three  men  applied  their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  force  the  stakes  away.  And  whenever,  by 
shaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  were  at  last  forced  out  of  their 
places,  still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was  almost  imperceptible. 
Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to  those 
of  the  Greeks ;  they  were  to  be  had  everywhere,  oould  be  carried  with 
ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybiua, 
which  turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war,  commonly  please  per- 
^  «ons  of  the  military  profesession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful 
hints ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  con- 
duce to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he 
inarched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  in 
which  the  ^tolian  cavalry  signalized  themselves,  and  were  always 
victorious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotusa.  Exceeeding  heavy 
rains,  attended  with  thunder,  having  fallen  the  night  before,  the  next 
day  was  so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could  scarcely  see  two  paces 
before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops,  commanding  them 
"to  seize  upon  ihe  summit  of  the  hills  called  Oynoscephale,  which 
separated  his  camp  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Quintius  also  detached 
ten  squadrons  of  horse,  and  about  a  thousand  light-armed  troops,  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  beware  of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very 
gloomy.  This  detachment  met  that  of  the  Macedonians  which  had 
seized  the  eminences.  At  first,  both  parties  were  a  little  surprised  at 
meeting,  and  afterwards  began  to  skirmish.  Each  party  sent  advice  to 
the  general  what  was  doing.  The  Romans,  being  not  very  able  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  despatched  a  courier  to  desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius 
immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupolemus,  both  ^tolians ;  and  with 
them,  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  thousand  men,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  which,  joining  the  former,  soon  changed  the  face 
of  the  engagement.  The  Macedonians  behaved  very  valiantly ;  but 
being  oppressed  with  the  weight  Of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  the  hills, 
and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being 
informed  of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  beginning 
to  clear  up,  despatched  Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras, 
under  whom  were  all  the  hired  soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted. 
When  this  reinforcement  joined  the  first  detachment,  the  courage  of 
the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  drove 
the  Romans  from  the  hills.     They  even  would  have  gained  a  complete 
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Tictory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  made  by  the  wXtolian  ca- 
valry, who  fought  with  astonishing  courage  and  intrepidity.  These 
were  the  best  soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  particularly  famous 
for  skirmishes  and  single  combats.  These  so  well  sustaiiied  the  im- 
petuous charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bra- 
very, the  Romans  would  have  been  driven  into  the  valley.  At  some 
distance  from  the  enemy,  they  rested  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Romans 
were  terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them 
entirely.  Philip  was  not  pleased,  either  with  the  place  or  the  weather, 
but  could  not  refuse  himself  either  to  the  repeated  shouts  or  entreaties 
of  his  soldiers,  who  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  marched  them  out  of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconsul 
did  the  same,  and  drew  up  his  soldiery  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side,  at  this  moment  in  which  their  fate  was 
about  to  be  determined,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  affecting 
motives.  Philip  represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians, 
Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Asia,  and  the  whole  east,  subdued  by  their  vic- 
torious arms ;  adding,  that  they  ought  to  behave  with  the  greater  cou- 
rage, as  they  now  were  to  fight,  not  for  sovereignty,  but  for  liberty, 
which,  to  valiant  men,  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than  the  empire  of 
the  universe.  The  proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the  victories 
they  had  so  lately  gained ;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Carthage ;  on  the 
other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,  Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
Alexander,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms :  and,  what 
ought  to  rouse  their  courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were 
about  to  engage,  defeated  more  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fly  before 
them. 

Fired  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who  on  the  one  side,  called 
themselves  victors  of  the  east ;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors  of  the 
west ;  the  former,  fired  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so 
lately  gained ;  prepared  on  each  side  for  battle.^  Flamininus,  having 
commanded  the  right  wing  not  to  move  from  its  post,  placed  the  ele- 
phants in  the  front  of  this  wing ;  and  marching  with  a  haughty  and 
mtrepid  air,  led  on  the  left  wing  against  the  enemy  in  person.  The 
skirmishers  seeing  themselves  supported  by  the  legions,  now  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  began  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his  pha- 
lanx, hastened  toward  the  mountains ;  commanding  Nicanor  to  march 
the  rest  of  the  army  immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached 
the  Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  was 
exceedingly  pleased  at  the  sight.  But,  shortly  after,  seeing  them  give 
way,  and  m  great  want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them, 
and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his  pha- 

'His  adhortationibns  ntrinqae  concitati  milites,  pnelio  concarrunt^  alter!  orientis,  alter: 
oeeidentis  imp»rio  glorianteS)  ferentesque  in  bellam,  alii  majurum  saorum  antiqaam  et  obeo 
Ifitam  gf  oriam,  alii  yire&tam  recentibyi  experimentes  virtutis  fiurem. — Justin. 
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lanx  was  still  i.a  their  march  toward  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  fn 
the  mean  tiix.e,  he  received  such  of  his  troops  as  had  been  repulsed ; 
posted  them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  the  right  wing;  and  com- 
manded the  light-armed  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files, 
and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commanded  the  pha- 
lanx to  march  toward  them  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light- 
armed  soldiers  to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius 
had  also,  at  the  same  time,  received  into  his  intervals  those  who  had 
begun  the  fight,  and  he  charged  the  Macedonians.  The  battle  being 
commenced,  each  side  set  up  the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right 
wing  had  evidently  all  the  advantage ;  for,  charging  impetuously  from 
those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the  Romans,  the  latter  could  not  sustain 
the  shock  of  troops,  so  well  closed  and  covered  with  their  shields,  and 
an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  give 
way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  had  but 
just  come  up.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  separated  by  the  hillocks 
and  uneven  ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigor- 
ously the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians;  persuaded,  that  if  he  could 
break  it,  and  throw  it  into  disorder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other 
wing,  although  victorious.  The  event  answered  his  expectation.  As 
this  wing,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  and  ruggedness  of  the  ground, 
could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give 
depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in  which  its  whole  strength  consists,  it 
was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies 
under  him,  made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  vic- 
tory. Observing  that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour, 
he  left  the  right  where  he  was,  it  not  being  in  want  of  support,  and 
considering  the  present  disposition  of  the  armies,  consulting  only  his 
own  reason,  he  marched  toward  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right  wing, 
and  charged  them  in  the  rear  with  all  his  troops.  The  phalanx,  on 
account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  closeness  of  its 
ranks,  could  not  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The 
tribune  broke  into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  the 
Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled.  What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans, 
who  had  given  way,  having  rallied,  had  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx 
in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  from  the  advantage  he 
had  obtained  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But 
when  he  saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans 
pouring  upon  them  from  behind,  he  drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey 
of  the  whole  engagement ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pur- 
sued his  left  wing,  extended  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountainS| 
he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could  assemble, 
and  endcjivoiired  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
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After  tlie  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared  for  the 
Romans,  Philip  retired  to  Tempe,  where  he  halted,  to  await  for  those 
who  had  escaped  the  defeat.  He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send 
orders  to  Larissa  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  distressing  any  of  his  friends.  The  Romans 
pursued  for  some  time  those  who  fled.  The  ^tolians  were  accused  of 
having  occasioned  Philip's  escape.  For  they  amused  themselves  in  plun- 
dering his  camp,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  in  pursuing  the  en- 
emy ;  so  that  when  they  returned,  they  found  almost  nothing  in  it. 
They  reproached  them  first  on  that  account,  and  afterwards  quarrelled 
openly,  each  side  loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  insults.  On  the 
morrow,  after  having  got  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the 
spoils,  they  marched  toward  Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  seven 
hundred  men  in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand, 
eight  thousand  of  whom  died  in  the  field,  and  five  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Gynoscephale. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victory;  but,  they  were  so  vain,  or 
rather  insolent,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves ; 
declaring,  without  reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were  far  better  sol- 
diers than  the  Romans,  and  spread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece. 
Quintius,  who  was  already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy  impa- 
tience in  seizing  the  plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Romans,  was  still 
more  enraged  at  them,  for  their  insolent  reports  in  regard  to  their 
superior  valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  great  coldness 
toward  them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to  public 
affairs,  affecting  to  humble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quin- 
tius,  who  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and 
caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  useful  to  the  Romans ;  for  by  thus  alien- 
ating their  affection,  he  paved  the  way,  at  a  distance,  for  that  open 
defection,  to  which  the  resentment  of  the  ^tolians  afterwards  carried 
them.  But  had  he  dissembled  wisely ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears 
to  many  things,  and  appeared  sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  ^to- 
lians  might  say  or  do  improperly,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  remedied 
every  thmg. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flamininus, 
who  was  at  Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  burying  the 
dead ;  but,  in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul 
agreed  to  both  requests ;  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger 
tell  the  king,  ^^  that  he  desired  him  not  to  despond.''  The  ^tolians 
were  highly  offended  at  this  message.  As  these  people  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of  it  from 
their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus  would  not  have  appeared 
favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted  him  by  bribes ; 
and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reports  among  the  allies. 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the  entrance 
to  Tempe,  which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them 
before  the  king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions 
of  per.ce.     Amynandrus,  king  of  Athamania,  who  spoke  in  the  name 
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of  the  rest,  said,  that  sach  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might 
onable  Greece  to  preserve  peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  ^toliah  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul 
imagined  that,  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he  should  procure  a 
solid  peace  for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was 
greatly  mistaken ;  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian 
war,  would  be  to  drive  Philip  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this 
might  be  very  easily  effected,  providing  he  would  take  advantage  of 
the  present  occasion.  After  corroborating  what  he  had  advanced  with 
several  reasons,  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander ;  "  You  do  not  know," 
says  he,  "  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  inter- 
ests of  Greece.  It  is  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  en- 
gaged in  war  with  a  king,  or  other  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely ;  and 
of  this,  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians  are  a  manifest  proof.  As  to 
myself,  I  never  intended  to  make  an  irreconcilable  war  against  Philip ; 
but.  was  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  should  yield  to  the 
conditions  that  should  be  prescribed  him.  You  yourselves,  ^tolians, 
in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  that  purpose,  never  once  men- 
tioned depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Should  victory  inspire  us 
with  such  a  design  ?  How  shamefal  are  such  sentiments !  When  an 
enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with 
bravery  and  haughtiness ;  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
victor  to  show  moderation,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  With  regard  to 
the  Greeks,  it  is  their  interest,  I  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia should  be  less  powerful  than  formerly ;  but  it  no  less  concerns 
their  welfare,  that  it  should  not  be  entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom 
serves  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  Thracians  and  Gauls,^  who,  were 
they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly  fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as 
they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of 
the  council  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all 
the  conditions  which  the  allies  had  fofmerly  prescribed,  that  then  a 
peace  should  be  granted  him,  after  having  consulted  the  senate  about 
it ;  and  that  the  ^tolians  might  form  whatever  resolutions  they 
pleased  on  this  occasion.  Phineas.  praetof  of  the  ^toliaus,  having 
represented,  in  very  strong  terms,  tnat  Philip,  if  he  should  escape  the 
present  danger,  would  soon  form  new  projects,  and  light  up  a  fresh 
war;  "I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  proconsul,  "and  shall 
take  effectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any 
thing  against  us." 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  plaoe  appointed  for  the  con- 
ference ;  and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  assembled  again,  he 
came  into  it,  and  spoke  with  so  much  prudence  and  wisdom^  as 
softened  the  whole  assembly.  He  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and 
execute,  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and  the  allies  should  pre- 
scribe; and   that  with   regard   to   every  thing   else,  he   would   rely 

'  A  great  bumber  of  Gauls  had  Bottled  In  the  countries  adjoining  Thrace. 
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tmtirely  on  the  dis(»retion  of  the  senate. '  Upon  these  words  the  whole 
council  was  silent.  Only  Phineas  the  JBtolian  started  some  diflScul- 
ties  which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for  that  reason  entirely  dis- 
r^arded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininiis  to  urge  the  eonclusion  of  the  peace, 
was  his  having  advice  that  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was 
marching  out  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irmption  into  Europe. 
He  apprehended,  that  Philip  might  think  of  patting  his  cities  in  a 
condition  of  defence,  and  thereby  might  sain  time.  Besides,  he  was 
sensible,  that  shonid  another  consul  come  m  his  stead,  all  the  honour 
of  the  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  The  reasons  prevaSed  with  him 
to  grant  the  king  a  truce  for  four  months ;  whereupon  he  received  four 
hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  son,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  as  hostages;  and  gave  him  permission  to  send  to  Rome,  to 
receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  pre- 
scribe. Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated,  after 
having  mutually  promised,  that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, Flamininus  should  return  to  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages. 
This  being  done,  the  several  parties  concerned  sent  deputations  to 
Rome ;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obstacles  in  its 
way. 

While  these  measures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  general 
peace,  some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were  undertaken  in 
several  places.  Androsthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  king,  at 
Corinth,  had  a  considerable  body  bf  troops,  consisting  of  more  than 
six  thousand  men ;  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Nicostratus,  praetor 
of  the  Achaeans,  who  came  upon  him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at 
a  time  when  his  troops  were  dispersed  up  and  down  the  plains,  and 
plundering  the  country.  The  Acamanians  were  divided  in  their  sen- 
timents; some  being  for  Philip,  and  others  for  the  Romans.  The 
latter  had  laid  siege  to  Leucus.  News  being  brought  of  the  victory 
gained  at  Cynoscephale,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquer- 
ors. At  the  same  time  the  Rhodians  took  Perea,  a  small  country  in 
Caria,  which,  as  thev  pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  un- 
justly taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on  the  other 
side,  repulsed  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  his  king- 
dom, to  plunder  it  during  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs.  After  this 
expedition,  the  king  retired  to  Thessalonica.^ 

At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  having  arrived,  L. 
Furius  Purpureo  and  M.  Glaudis  Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the  same 
time  letters  arrived  from  Quintus,  containing  the  particulars  of  his 
victory  over  Philip.  They  were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  after- 
wards to  the  people ;  and  public  prayers,  during  five  days,  were 
ordered,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  the 
Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip.' 

Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intended  peace 

with  the  king  of  Macedonia;  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  senate. 

— '         III  ^ — _ 

'Lit.  LxxxiiL  11.14— 19. 

*A.  M.  3808.    AnL  J.  0.  10ft.    Polyb.  Exeerpt.  Legat  p.  793,  794.    Lir.  1.  xzziiL  n.  24 
et  J7— 29. 
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Each  of  the  ambassadors  made  long  speeches,  according  to  his 
respective  views  and  interests;  but  at  last  the  majority  were  for  peace. 
The  same  affair  being  brought  before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who 
passionately  desired  to  command  the  armies  in  Greece,  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  the 
people  approved  the  proposal  of  Flamininus,  and  ratified  the  conditions. 
The  senate  afterwards  appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  citisens 
to  go  into  Greece,  to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  Assembly,  the 
Achdeans  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  but 
that  affair  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten 
commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Boeotia,  between  the  partisans  of 
Philip  and  those  of  the  Romans,  who  rose  to  a  great  height.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul 
having  soon  appeased  it. 

The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  soon  arrived  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamininus, 
were  as  follow  :  that  all  the  other  cities  ^  of  Greece,  both  in  Asia  ajid 
Europe,  should  be  free,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws :  that 
Philip,  before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should  evacuate 
those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  that  he  should  restore  to  the 
Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver  up  to  them  all  the 
ships  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  galleys  having 
sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  talents ; 
one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by 
way  of  tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius 
his  son,  who  accordingly  was  sent  to  Rome.* 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to 
mention  Hannibal,  who,  though  vanquished,  might  still  have  an 
opportunity  of  finding  the  Romans  considerable  employment,  Anti* 
ochus,  seeing  his  power  considerably  increased  by  his  glorious  exploits, 
which  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great,  had  actually  resolved 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore,  Flamininus,  by  his 
great  prudence,  had  not  foreseen  what  would  come  to  pass,  and  had  not 
speedily  concluded  this  peace  *,  had  the  war  against  Antiochus  been 
joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  against 
Philip ;  and  had  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the 
world,  uniting  their  views  and  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  same 
time ;  it  is  certain  the  Romans  would  have  engaged  in  as  many 
battles,  and  as  great  dangers,  as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sus- 
tiiin  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece,  JStolia 
excepted,  received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.     The  inhabitants 

'The  word  other  if  pat  here  in  oppesition  to  saoh  of  the  Oreoian  cities  as  were  subject  to 
-Philip,  part  of  which  only  were  restored  to  their  liberties,  because  the  Romans  thoaght  it 
necessary  to  garrison  Cbalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth. 

•  Polyb.  Kxcerpt.  Legat.  p.  795— 800.    Liv.  xxxiu.  n.  30— 85.    PlutinFUo  p   374—871 
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of  the  latter  oonntry  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately 
against  it  among  the  confederates ;  affirming,  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  empty  words ;  that  the  Greeks  were  amnsed  with  the  name  of 
liberty,  with  which  specious  term  the  Romans  covered  their  interested 
views :  that  they  indeed  suffered  the  cities  in  Asia  to  enjoy  their 
freedom;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to  themselves  those  of 
Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria,  Ghalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That  there- 
fore, Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains ;  and,  at 
most,  had  only  changed  its  sovereign. 

•  These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more  uneasy,  as 
tiiey  were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissioners, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  Rome,  advised 
Flamininus  to  restore  all  the  Greeks  to  their  liberty;  but  to  keep 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Oorinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which 
were  the  inlets  of  Greece ;  and  to  put  strong  garrisons  in  them,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  seized  by  Antiochus.  He  prevailed  in  the  council  to 
have  Oorinth  set  at  liberty ;  but  it  was  resolved  there,  that  a  strong 

Sirrison  should  be  put  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
halcis  and  Demetrias ;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be 
entirely  rid  of  their  fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  were  to  be 
solemnized ;  and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted, 
had  drawn  thither  an  incredible  multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  ponce,  which  were 
not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the  topic  of  all  conversation,  and 
various  constructions  were  put  upon  them ;  but  very  few  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken. 
All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multitude  being  assembled 
in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald  came  forward,  and  published, 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus  Quin- 
tius  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  ease 
and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  taxes,  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians,  the 
Locrians,  the  Phocians,  the  Eubceans,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  the 
Magnesians,  the  Thessalians,  and  the  Perrhoebians ;  declare  them 
free,  and  ordain  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws 
and  usages." 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  the 
noise  that  interrupted  them,  ail  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess 
of  joy.  They  gazed  upon,  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonish- 
ment, and  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears  ;  so  like  a  dream 
was  what  they  then  saw  and  heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single  word  of  the  decree  was 
lost.  But  now,  fully  assured  of  their  happiness,  they  abandoned 
themselves  again  to  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  such 
loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great 
distance ;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over 
the  assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty !  The 
games  and  sports  were  hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard ;  for  so 
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great  was  the  general  joy  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  extin^shed  ererj 
other  thought.^ 

The  games  being  endedy  all  the  peo|de  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman 
general ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him 
to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  throw  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over  him 
he  would  have  ran  the  hazard  of  being  pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd, 
had  not  the  vigour  of  his  years,  for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  the  joy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and 
enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue* 

I  would  indeed  aek,  whether  any  man  ever  could  see  a  more  happy 
or  more  glorious  day  than  this  was  for  Fhunininus  and  the  Boman  peo- 
ple ?  What  are  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  what 
we  have  seen  on  this  occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  value  of  all 
the  trophies,  all  the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
greatest  captains,  how  little  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this 
single  action  of  goodness,  humanity,  and  justice  I  It  is  a  great  mia^ 
fortune  to  princes,  that  they  are  not  so  sensible  as  they  should  be  to 
BO  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  and  exquisite  a  glory,  as  that  which 
arises  from  doing  good  to^many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,'  and  of  the  invaluable 
blessing  then  bestowed,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only  subject  of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every 
one  cried  in  the  highest  transports  of  admiration,  and  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  ^^  that  there  was  a  people  in  the  world,  who,  at  their  own 
expense  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage  in  a  war  for  the  liberty 
of  other  nations ;  and  that  not  for  their  neighbours,  or  people  situated 
on  the  same  continent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to  distant 
climes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  power  from  the  earth,  and  to 
establish  universally,  law,  equity,  and  justice.  That  by  a  single  word, 
and  the  voice  of  a  herald,  liberty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia.  That  a  great  soul  only  could  have  formed  such  a 
design ;  but  that  to  execute  it  was  the  effect  at  once  of  the  highest 
good  fortune,  and  the  most  consummate  virtue/' 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had  fought 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.  '^  After  sustaining  so  many  wars,"  said  they, 
^^  never  was  its  valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  wheu 
strangers  came  and  took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then  that, 
almost  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  losing  one  man,  it  acquired 

*■  Audita  voce  prseconis,  miguB  gaudium  fuit,  qnam  quod  unirenQm  homines  caparent. 
Viz  satis  crederese  quisqoe  audiBse ;  alii  allios  intueri  mirabundi  velut  somnii  vanam  speciem, 
quod  ad  qaemqoe  pertineret,  raaram  aurium  fidei  miDimum  oredentes,  proximos  interroga- 
bant.  KevooatoB  pr»oo,  itMiiin  pronunoiara  eadem.  Tom  ab  oerlo  jam  gaudio  taotus  eam 
olamore  plaueus  est  ortoa^  totiesque  repetitus,  ut  facile  appareret,  nihil  omniam  bonorum 
tealtitudini  gratius,  qoam  libertatemi  esse.  Ladicmm  deinde  ita  raptim  peractam  est,  ut 
nollius  neo  animi  nee  oouli  apeotaoulo  intenti  eseent  Adao  unnm  gandinm  prooecnpareimt 
omniam  alianim  sensum  Tolnptatam. — Liv.  L  xzxii.  n.  32. 

^Nec  prsesens  omnium  modo  effusa  lostiUa  est;  sed  per  multos  dies  gratis  et  cogitationiboa 
et  aermonibus  revocata.  Esse  aliquam  in  terns  gentem,  quss  sua  impensa,  suo  labore  se 
perioula,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate  aliorum :  nee  hoc  finitimtSf  ant  propinqnae  vicinitatis  homi- 
nibusy  aut  terris  oontinenii  junctis  prsestet;  maria  tr^jiciat,  ne  quod  toto  orbe  terrarum  in- 
Jostum  imperium  sit^  et  nbique  jus,  fas,  lex  potentissima  sint  Una  voce  pneconis  liberaUs 
^mnes  OrsBcia  atque  Atiai  urbea.  Hoc  ape  concipere,  andada  animi  ^iaae,  ad  eifectaia 
%ddao6re»  Tirtutia  et  fortonae  ix^entis. — Liy.  n.  83, 
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the  greatest  and  nobledt  of  all  piiies  for  which  mankind  can  contend* 
Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times ;  but  of  all  virtues,  justiod 
is  most  rare.  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  had  great 
abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gained  battles  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
but,  it  was  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for  strangers  and 
foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for  the 
Romans.''  ^ 

Snch  were  the  reflections  the  Oreeks  made  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs ;  and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made 
at  the  Isthmian  games ;  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and 
put  their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the  cities. 

Flaminins  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Nemean  games.  He  competently  discharged  all  the  duties  of  that 
employment^  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  festival ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald,  at 
these  games,  as  he  had  done  at  all  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in 
them,  reformed  laws,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citizens, 
by  appeasing  quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles ;  infinitely 
more  pleased  with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile 
the  Oreeks,  and  to  re-establish  unity  among  them,  than  he  had  been 
in  conquering  the  Macedonians ;  so  that  liberty  seemed  the  least  of 
the  blessings  they  had  received  from  him.  And^  indeed,  of  what  ser- 
vice would  liberty  have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concord 
been  restored  among  them  ?  What  an  example  is  here  for  governors 
of  provinces !  How  happy  are  the  people  under  magistrates  of  this 
character ! 

It  is  related,  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having  been  delivered 
by  LyourgttS  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who 
were  dragging  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which 
foireigners  were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  into  the  publio  treasury,  and 
meeting  soon  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  said  to  them,  ^^  I  repay 
with  usury  the  kindness  your  father  did  me ;  for  I  am  the  cause  that 
all  mankind  praise  him."  But  the  gratitude  which  the  Greeks  showed 
Flaminius  and  the  Bomans,  did  not  terminate  merely  in  praising,  but 
was  also  of  .infinite  service  to  the  augmentation  of  their  power,  by 
inducing  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of  their 
engagements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  such  generals  as  the 
Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that  they  might  be  sent ; 
they  called  them  in,  and  joyfully  submitted  themselves  to  their  orders. 
Not  only  nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints 
to  offer  asainst  the  injustice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourse  to 
them,  and  put  themselves  in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard ;  so  that, 
in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect  of  the  divine  protection,  to  use  Plu- 
tarch's expression,^  the  whole  earth  submitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  came  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  held  at  Thermae,^  a  city  of  ^tolia.    He  there  made 

'  Pint  in  Fiamin.  •♦«a<r©i'c^a«T»^ir. 

•  Ac^-ording  to  Livy,  it  waa  at  Thormopylw.  It  is  doubtfbl  whether  he  haa  justly  trani. 
lated  Polybiaa  in  this  place;  iti  tkv  rdx  BtfitiKiiv  evpoBov.  Tbii  is  said  of  an  assembly  of 
iBtolians  in  the  eity  of  Tbermse,  which  is  in  JBtolia. 
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a  long  speech,  to  exhort  the  ^tolians  to  oontiniie  finnly  attached  to 
the  party  for  whom  they  had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe  the  alli- 
ance they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  principal  iBto- 
lians  complained,  hat  with  modesty,  that  the  Romans,  from  the  victory 
they  had  obtained,  did  not  show  so  much  favour  as  before  to  their 
nation.  Others  reproached  him,  bat  in  harsh  and  injorioos  terms,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  iBtolians,  the  Romans  woald  neither  have 
conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius, 
to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  of  pernicious 
consequence,  wa«  so  prudent  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate, 
assuring  them,  that  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them.  They 
accordingly  came  to  that  resolution ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  against 
PhiUp. 

BSOTION  IV. — THE  BOMAKS  BEHD  AN  EMBA88T  TO  ANTIOCHUS.      CONSPI- 
BACT  AGAHrST  PTOLBKY.      8C0PAS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for  the  Romans, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  invaded  by  two  powerful  enemies  at 
the  same  time,  Philip  and  Antiochus;  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
Romans  would  soon  be  obliged  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of 
Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquests  daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  over  into  Europe. 

After  having  established  good  order  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  by 
the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed 
himself  of  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  these,  of  Ephesus, 
he  took  the  most  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  his  designs,  and 
to  give  him  'the  possession  of  all  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended 
had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.^ 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  who  en- 

i'oyed  their  liberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that  he  intended  to 
nng  them  under  subjection,  resolved  to  defend  themselves.  But 
being  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy,  they  implored  the  Romans 
for  protection,  which  was  soon  granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly, 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  check  the  progress  of  Antiochus  toward 
the  west ;  and  how  fatal  the  consequence  would  be,  should  they  suffer 
him  to  extend  his  power  by  settUng  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  according  to 
the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans  were  therefore  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave  them  of  opposing  it ;  and  im- 
mediately sent  au  embassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he  had  already 
sent  off  detachments  from  his  army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of 
Smyrna  and  Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  in 
person  with  the  remainder,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus.  Finding  the  city  of  Lysimachia^  all  in  ruins,  the  Thra- 
cians  having  demolished  it  a  few  years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it, 
with  the  design  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for  Seleucus,  his  second 

<  A.  M.  8808.     Ant  J.  G.  196.     Lir.  1.  xzziii.  &.  86  —  41.     Polyb.  I.  xtu.  p.  769,  770. 
Appian.  de  Belli.  Syr.  p.  86—88. 

*  This  oity  stood  on  the  isthmns  or  neok  of  the  peninaola. 
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8on ;  to  makt  all  the  country  round  it  his  dominions,  and  this  city  the 
capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  these  new  projects,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at 
Selymbria,  a  city  of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  deputies  from 
the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia.  The  first  conferences  were  employed  only 
in  civilities,  which  appeared  sincere;  but  when  they  proceeded  to 
business,  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon  changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who 
spoke  on  this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  to  restore  to  Ptolemy  the 
several  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  taken  from  him  ;  that  he  should 
evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by  Philip,  it  not  being 
just  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  which  the  Romans  had 
carried  on  against  that  prince ;  and  that  he  should  not  molest  such  of 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that 
the  Romans  were  greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into 
Europe  with  two  such  numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  and 
for  rebuilding  Lysimachia,  an  undertaking  which  could  have  no  other 
view  than  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemy  should  have  full 
satisfaction,  when  his  marriage,  which  was  already  concluded,  should 
be  solemnized.  That  with  regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to 
reta^in  their  liberties,  it  was  from  him,  and  not  from  the  Romans,  they 
were  to  receive  them.  With  respect  to  Lysimachia,  he  declared,  that 
he  rebuilt  it,  with  the  design  of  making  it  the  residence  of  his  son 
Seleucus;  that  Thrace,  and  the  Ohersonesus,  which  was  part  of  it, 
belonged  to  him ;  that  they  had  been  conquered  from  Lysimachus  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors ;  and  that  he  came  thither  as 
into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken  there 
from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to  them ; 
and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus  might  be  called  in,  they  were  accordingly  admitted.  These 
spoke  with  so  much  freedom,  as  to  incense  Antiochus  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  cried  in  a  passion,  that  the  Romans  had  no  business  to  judge 
of  those  affairs.  Upon  this,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder; 
none  of  the  parties  received  satisfaction,  and  the  whole  seemed  to 
make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  these  negotiations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes  was  dead.  Antiochus  immediately  thought  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  and  accordingly  went  on  board  his  fleet  to  go  and  take  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  left  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysimachia,  with  the  army, 
to  complete  the  projects  he  had  formed  with  regard  to  those  parts. 
He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all  his  ships  in  that  port  to 
join  his  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Egypt.  Arriving 
at  Patara  in  Lycia,  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report  which  was 
spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was  false.  For  this  reason,  he 
changed  his  course,  and  made  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to 
seize  it ;  but  a  storm  that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  measures.      He  thought 
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himself  very  happy,  in  having  an  opportanity  of  eatenng  ibe  harbour 
of  Seleucia  with  his  fleet,  which  he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  win- 
tered in  Antiochia,  without  making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's 
death,  was  from  a  conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  his 
life.  This  design  was  instigated  by  Scopas.  That  general,  seeing 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign  troops,  the  greatest  of  which 
were  ^tolians,  his  countrymen,  imagined  that,  with  so  formidable  a 
body  of  well-disciplined  veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
usurp  the  crown  during  the  king's  minority.  Ilis  plan  was  already 
formed ;  and  had  he  not  let  slip  the  opportunity,  by  consulting  and 
debating  with  his  friends,  instead  -  of  acting,  he  would  certainly  have 
succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of  the 
conspiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest ;  after  which,  he  was  examined 
before  the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  with  all  his  accomplices. 
This  conspiracy  caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in  the 
^tolians,  who,  till  then,  had  been  in  great  ostein  for  tiieir  fidelity ; 
most  of  them  were  removed  from  their  employments,  and  sent  into 
their  own  country.  After  the  death  of  Scopas,  immense  treasures 
were  found  in  his  coSers,  which  he  had  amassed,  by  plundering  the 
provinces  over  which  he  commanded.  As  Scopas,  during  the  course 
of  his  victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and  Jerusalem  to  the 
Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason  is 
often  very  short;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a 
passion  for  riches,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on.' 

One  of  the  principal  accomplices  of  Scopas,  was  Dicsearchus,  who 
formerly  had  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  A  very 
strange  action  is  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded 
him  to  fall  upon  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  vi^ation  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties ;  before  he  came  out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up 
two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and  the  other  to  impiety ;  and  offered 
sacrifices  on  both,  to  insult,  as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  same  time 
both  gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished  him  also  from  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He  despatched  all  the  others 
by  poison,  but  caused  Dicsearchus,  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and. all  their 
measures  entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he 
had  not  yet  quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was 
set  upon  the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took 
the  government  upon  lumself,  and  accordingly  began  to  transact 
business.  As  long  as  Aristomenes  administered  under  him,  all  things 
went  well ;  but  when  he  conceived  disgust  for  that  faithful  and  able 
minister,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death,  to  rid  himself  of  a  man 
whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  one 
continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His  subjects  now  laboured 
under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father's  reign, 
srhen  vice  was  most  triumphant. 
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When  the  ten  commimoners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  tbe  affairs  of 
Philip,  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate, 
that  they  must  expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  which  would  be  still 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  they  had  just  before  terminated: 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  into  Europe  with  a  strong  army,  and  a 
considerable  fleet:  that  upon  a  false  report  which  had  been  spread 
concerning  Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  set  out,  in  order  to  possess  him- 
self of  Egypt,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  have  made  Greece  the 
seat  of  war :  that  the  ^tolians,  a  people  naturally  restless  and  tur- 
bulent, and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  certainly  rise  on  that  occasion  ; 
that  Greece  fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more  avaricious 
and  cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating  how  to 
enslave  i^ ;  and  therefore,  having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty 
by  the  Romans,  it  would  only  change  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall 
nnder  a  more  grievous  captivity  than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should 
continue  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Argos.^ 

Flaminius  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions  of  Nabis,  and 
they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  all  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  He 
had  just  before  left  Antiochia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to 
Ephesus ;  and  had  scarcely  left  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and 
claimed  his  protection.  That  general  had  lived  unmolested  at  Car- 
thage, during  six  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the 
Romans ;  but  he  was  now  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Antiochus,  and  of  forming  with  him  the  design  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Italy.  His  enemies  sent « advice  of  this  secretly  to  the 
Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  for  more 
particular  information  as  to  tbe  fact ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs 
should  be  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hanni- 
bal to  them.  But  that  general  had  too  much  penetration  and  fore- 
sight, and  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even 
in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  suspect  their  design ;  ^  so  that,  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  commission,  he  withdrew  privately^ 
got  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a  ship,  which  always  lay  ready, 
by  his  order,  against  such  an  occasion.  He  escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  expected  to  £nd  Antiochus,  but  waa 
obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  meditating 
in  suspense  whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not 
doubt,  that  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  so  often 
defeated  the  Romans,  and  who  had  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to 
complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thought  of  nothing  but  victories 
and  conquests ;  war  was  accordingly  resolved,  and  all  that  year  and 
the  following  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
In  the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  o^ 
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an  accommodation ;  bat  in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  observe  what  the 
enemy  were  doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except  the  iEtolians,  whoae 
secret  discontent  I  observed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and 
peace,  and  in  that  condition  admired  no  less  the  temperance,  justice, 
and  moderation  of  the  Roman  victor,  than  they  had  before  admired 
his  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Quintius  received  a  decree  from  Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted 
to  declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this  he  convened  the  confederates 
at  Corinth,  and  after  acquainting  them  with  the  cause  of  their  meet- 
ing, "  You  perceive,**  said  he,  *'  that  the  subject  of  the  present  delibe- 
ration solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to  determine,  whether 
Argos,  an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cities ; 
or  whether  it  shall  continue  subject  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has 
seized  it.  This  affair  concerns  the  Romans,  only  as  the  slavery  of  a 
single  city  would  bereave  them  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered 
Greece.  Consider  therefore  what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  resolution 
shall  determine  my  conduct."* 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  iEltolians, 
who  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans, 
which  they  carried  so  high,  as  to  charge  them  with  breach  of  faith  in 
keeping  possession  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  at  a  time  when  they 
boasted  of  their  having  entirely  restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They 
inveighed  no  less  against  the  rest  of  the  allies,  who  desired  to  be 
secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  ^tolians,  who,  according  to  them,  were 
Greeks  only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  dispute 
growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the  subject 
before  them ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  war  should 
be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  should  refuse 
to  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty ;  and  every  one  promised  to  send 
a  speedy  succour ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristhenes,  gene- 
ral of  the  Achaeans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand 
foot,  and  one  thousand  horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Thessalians 
four  hundred  horse.  The  brother  of  Quintius  arrived  also  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians  and  king  Eumenes  joined 
theirs.  A  great  number  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman 
camp,  in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  returning  again  to  their 
native  country.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  justly  belonged.  When  but  an  infant,  he  had  been 
expelled  by  Lycurgus  the  tyrant,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos^  but  Quintius  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Sparta ;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousand 
chosen  soldiers  from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he 
had  already  among  his  forces.  He  had  three  thousand  other  foreign 
troops  in  his  service ;  and  besides  these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  helots. 

'  <  Ur.  L  xxxiT.  n.  22—48. 
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At  the  same  time^  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  fron 
domestic  troubles*  Having  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the 
assembly,  and  posting  armed  soldiers  round  them,  after  some  little 
preamble,  he  declared,  that  as  the  present  juncture  of  alSairs  obliged 
him  to  take  some  precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  de- 
termined to  imprison  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he  had  just 
cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the  instant  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed, 
whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at 
home,  he  would  release  those  prisoners.  He  then  named  about  eighty 
youths  of  the  principal  families;  and  throwing  them  into  a  strong 
prison,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  following.  He 
also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  helots,  who 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this 
barbarity  spread  universal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ; 
firmly  resolved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor 
hazard  a  battle  against  troops  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  while  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached 
his  foreign  troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a 
sally  because  they  had  not  been  opposed  at  all  upon  their  march,  they 
were  at  first  thrown  into  some  disorder ;  but  soon  recovering  them- 
selves, they  repulsed  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
morrow,  Quintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  near  the  river 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  the  rear  guards  had  passed,  Nabis 
caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it.  The.  Romans  instantly  faced 
about,  and  the  charge  was  very  spirited  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last,  the 
foreigners  were  broKen,  and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them 
were  killed;  for  the  Achaeans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  pursued  them  every  where,  and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Quin- 
tius encamped  near  Amyclae;  and  after  ravaging  all  the  beautiful 
plains  that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed  his  camp  towards  the  Euro- 
tas ;  and  from  thence  ruined  the  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tayge- 
tus,  and  the  lands  lying  near  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proconsul's  brother,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet,  laid  siege  to  Gythium,  at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  im- 
portant city.  The  fleets  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very 
seasonably;  for  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with  great  courage; 
however,  after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  they  surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city ;  and  therefore 
sent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand  an  interview,  which  was  granted. 
Besides  several  other  arguments  in  his  favour,  on  which  Nabis  laid 
great  stress,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans 
and  Quintius  himself  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip; 
an  alliance,  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans  pro- 
fessed themselves  faithful  and  religious  observers  of  treaties,  which 
they  boasted  their  having  never  violated.  That  nothing,  had  been 
changed  on  his  part  since  the  treaty.  That  he  was  then  what  he 
had  always  been ;  and  had  never  given  the  Romans  any  new  occasion 
for  complaints  or  reproaches.  These  arguments  were  very  just ;  and^ 
to  say  the  truth,  Quintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  ^hem.     Ao- 
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eoT'linglj,  m  Uf  aasver  he  011I7  ezpatimted  in  genenl  eonpbunts,  and 
reproached  him  widk  his  sraricey  ervelly,  and  tynimy :  but,  wm  he 
lest  corecofifl,  ernel,  mod  tynmniffil,  at  die  time  of  the  treaty?  Nothing 
wae  eondoded  in  tlna  first  intenriev. 

The  next  day,  Nabb  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  ArgcMj  since  the 
Bomans  reonired  it;  as  abo  to  pre  them  up  their  prisoners  and 
deserters.  He  desired  QnintinSy  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to 
make  them  in  writing,  in  order  that  he  might  ddiberate  upon  them 
with  his  friends ;  to  which  Qnintins  consented.  The  Boman  general 
abo  held  a  eooncQ  wkh  hb  allies.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that 
they  should  eontinne  the  mmr  against  Nabi&,  which  covld  only  terminate 
dorioosly,  either  by  extirpating  the  tyrant,  or  at  least  hb  tyranny ; 
for  that  otherwise,  nobody  couM  be  assored  that  die  liberty  of  Greece 
was  restored.  That  if  the  Bomans  made  any  kind  of  treaty  with 
Nabb,  that  wonld  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and 
giving  a  sanction  to  hb  usurpation.  Qnintius  was  for  concluding  a 
peace,  because  be  feared  that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege, 
during  which,  the  war  with  Antiochns  might  break  out  on  a  sudden, 
and  he  not  be  in  a  condition  to  act  with  \m  forces  against  him.  These 
were  hb  pretended  motires  for  desiring  an  accommodation ;  but  the 
true  reason  was,  hb  apprehension  that  a  new  consul  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  htm  in  (Jreece,  and  he,  by  that  means,  be  deprived 
of  the  glory  of  baring  terminated  thb  war ;  a  motire  which  commonly 
influenced  the  resolutions  of  the  Boman  generab,  more  than  the  good 
of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  hb  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on 
the  allies,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  their  opinion,  and 
by  that  artifice  brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.  **  Let  us  besiege 
Sparta,"  says  he,  ^^  since  you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  onrBelvee  for 
the  success  of  our  enterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges  are 
often  protracted  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  ue 
resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters  here,  since  it  must  be  so :  this 
b  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  for  carrying  on  this  siege :  but  the  more  numerous  they  are, 
the  greater  supply  of  provbions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary.  The 
winter,  that  b  coming  on,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but  a  naked,  ruined 
country,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  Tou  see  the  great  extent 
of  the  city,  and  consequently  the  great  number  of  catapultaB,  batter- 
ing-rams, and  other  machines  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wanting. 
yfrite  each  ol  you  to  your  cities,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  you 
speedily,  in  an  abundant  manner,  with  all  things  necessary  for  us.  We 
are  obliged,  in  honour,  to  carry  on  thb  siege  rigorously ;  and  it  would 
be  shameful  for  us,  after  having  begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon 
our  enterprise.*'  Evei^  one  then,  making  hb  own  reflections,  per- 
ceived a  great  many  diflieulties  he  had  not  foreseen ;  and  was  fully 
sensible,  that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  would 
meet  with  a  very  ill  reception,  as  indiriduab  would  consequently  be 
obliged  to  contribute,  out  of  their  own  purses,  to  the  expense  of  the 
war.    Changing  therefore  immediately  their  resolutions,  they  gave  the 
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Roman  general  fnll  liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper  for  the 
good  of  his  repnblic,  and  the  interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his  council  but  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with  them  on  the  condi- 
tions to  be  offered  to  the  tyrant.  The  chief  were,  that,  within  ten 
days,  Nabis  should  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of 
Argolis  garrisoned  by  his  troops ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  mari- 
time cities  all  the  galleys  he  had  taken  from  them ;  and  that  he  himself 
should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with  sixteen  oars  each ;  that  he  should 
surrender  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  all  their  prisoners, 
deserters,  and  slaves;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing  to  follow  them, 
but,  without  forcing  them  to  do  so ;  that  he  should  give  five  hostages, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be  one ; 
that  he  should  pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  afterwards, 
fifty  talents  annually  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six 
months,  that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles ;  but  he  was 
surprised,  and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  recalling  the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were 
known  in  the  city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to 
which  it  reduced  private  persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  deprived  of.  No  farther  mention  was  made  of  peace, 
and  the  war  was  renewed. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour, 
and  began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  condition 
of  the  city.  Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walla ;  disdaining 
every  other  kind  of  fortification  than  the  bravery  of  her  citizens.' 
Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta  only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and, 
even  then,  only  in  places  which  lay  open,  and  were  easy  of  access;  all 
the  other  parts  were  defended  by  their  natural  situation,  and  by  bodies 
of  troops  posted  in  them.  As  the  army  of  Quintius  was  very  nume- 
rous, coitsisting  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  because  he  had  sent  for 
all  the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it  extend 
quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike 
the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on 
which  side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked 
on  all  sides  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  danger  being  every  where 
equal,  the  tyrant  did  not  know  how  to  act,  Ather  in  giving  orders,  or 
in  sending  succours,  which  quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  long 
as  they  fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins 
did  little  execution,  because,  pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not 
stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge 
chem  with  strength.  The  Romans,  drawing  near  the  city,  found 
themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at 
hem  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Wherefore,  holding  their  shieMs 
over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form  of  the  Tedtudi>  or 
tortoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the  darts  and  tiles. 
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The  Kt^mans  advanced  into  the  broader  streets,  when  the  Lacedasmo* 
nians,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make  head 
against  them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis, 
believing  that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make 
his  escape.  But  one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting 
fire  to  such  edifices  as  were  near  the  wall.  The  houses  were  soon  in 
flames ;  the  fire  spread  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable 
of  stopping  the  enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  attacked 
the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  those  who 
were  got  into  the  city,  fearing  that  the  spreading  of  the  flames  would 
cut  off  their  communication,  retired  to  their  troops.  Quintius  then 
caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  and  after  having  almost  taken  the  city, 
was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days,  he  took  "advantage  of  the  terror  with 
which  he  had  filled  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  by  making  new  attacks, 
and  at  other  times  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works  :  in 
order  that  the  besieged  might  have  no  opportunity  to  escape,  but  be 
lost  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  seeing  things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras 
to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  The  Roman  general 
refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp. 
But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  after  many  entreat- 
ies, at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditions  as  had  been  pre- 
scribed before.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages 
delivered  to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated 
advices  they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedsemon  was  taken,  restored 
themselves  to  liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison.  Quintius,  after 
granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Bhodians, 
and  his  brother,  who  returned  to  their  respective  fleets,  repaired  to 
Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  incredible  transports  of  joy. 
The  Nemean  games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  usual  time 
because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it,  and  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  in  it ;  or  rather,  he  himself  was  the  show.  The 
Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had 
undertaken  that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
liberty. 

The  Achseans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  ef  Argos  again 
in  alliance  with  them,  ancl  restored  to  all  their  privileges :  but  Sparta 
being  still  enslaved,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece, 
allayed  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  -^tolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  peace 
granted  to  Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  shameful  and  in- 
glorious treaty,  for  so  they  called  it,  they  exclaimed  in  all  places 
against  the  Romans.  They  observed,  that  in  the  war  against  Philip, 
the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their  arms,  till  after  they  had  forced 
that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  That  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
Sparta ;  while  the  lawful  king,  Agesipolis,  who  had  served  under  the 
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proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  banishment.  In  a  word,  that 
the  Romans  had  made  themselves  the  tyrant's  guards  and  protectors. 
The  iEtolians,  in  these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the 
advantages  of  liberty :  but  in  great  affairs,  men  should  have  an  eye 
to  all  things,  should  content  themselves  with  what  they  can  execute 
with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand  schemes  at  once.  Such 
were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  his  subsequent  conduct  will  manifest. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set 
out  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in 
administering  justice  to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private 
families,  in  regulating  the  government,  and  establishing  order  in  all 
places ;  things  which,  properly  speaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace, 
the  most  glorious  employment  of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of 
a  war  having  been  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonable  motives.  The 
ambassadors  of  Nabis,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  demanded  and 
obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  early  spring,  Quintius  went  to  Oorinth,  where  he  had  con- 
vened a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There  he 
represented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had 
complied  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their 
succour ;  and  had  made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither 
side  would  have  occasion  to  repent.  He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words, 
of  the  actions  and  enterprises  of  the  Roman  generals,  his  predecessors ; 
and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modesty  of  expression  that  heightened 
their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  universal  applause,  except  when  he 
began  to  speak  of  Nabis;  on  which  occasion,  the  assembly,  by  a 
modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  deliverer 
of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant, 
not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the 
other  cities.^ 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  people's  minds, 
with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct 
in  a  few  words.  He  confessed,  that  no  accommodation  ought  to  have 
been  made  with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  hazard- 
ing the  entire  destruction  of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear,  that  this  considerable  city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  the  fyrant 
live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the  hazard, 
should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of  destroying  the  city,  and 
that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added,  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was 

Preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole  army  thither, 
'hat  ben)re  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  they  should  hear  that  the 
garrisons  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis  were  evacuated,  and  that  he  would 
surrender  to  the  Achseans  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  this  would 
show  whether  the  Romans  or  ^tolians  were  most  worthy  of  belief; 
whether  the  latter  had  the  least  foundation  for  the  report  they  had 
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spread  nniyersall  j,  that  nothing  coidd  be  of  more  dangerous  oons^ 
sequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  the  Bomans  with  their  hberties  , 
and  that  they  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic  for 
their  master,  instead  of  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  it  was  well  known  the  ^tolians  were  not  oyer-prudent  and  dis- 
creet, either  in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of  their 
friends,  not  from  words,  but  actions ;  to  be  cautious  whom  they 
trusted,  and  against  whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  use  their  liberty  with  moderation ;  that  ?rith  this  wise 
precaution,  it  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  individuals,  as  well  as 
to  cities ;  but  that  without  moderation,  it  decame  a  burden  to  others, 
and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it.  That  the  chief  men  in 
cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them,  and  the  citizens  them- 
selves in  general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  han/iony ; 
that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyrants  would 
be  able  to  distress  them  ;  that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to 
dangers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself 
weakest  within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses  rather  lu  call 
in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  feTlow-citizens.  He 
concluded  his  speech  with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest  and  most 
gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and  maintain,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the 
liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreign  arms ;  and  to  make  the  Romans 
sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  their  freedom,  they  had  not  afforded 
their  protection  and  beneficence  to  persons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children.  While 
he  spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quin- 
tius  himself  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  all  who  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another 
with  admiration;  and  every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive, 
with  gratitude  and  respect,  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so 
many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them  in  their  hearts 
for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius,  causing  silence  to  be  made,  desired  that  they 
would  inquire  strictly  after  sucn  Roman  citizens  as  were  in  slavery  in 
Greece,  and  send  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  two  months ;  adding, 
that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  those  in  captivity  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  their  freedom.  All  the  people  replied  with  the  highest 
applauses,  and  thanked  Quintius  for  hinting  to  them  so  just  and  indis- 
pensable a  duty.  The  number  of  these  slaves  was  very  considerable. 
They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  Punic  war ;  but  tne  Romans  re- 
fusing to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  sold.  It  cost  the  Achseans  only 
one  hundred  talents,  to  reimburse  the  masters  the  price  they  had  paid 
for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  demarii  each ;  consequently, 
the  number  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may  form  a 
judgment,  in  proportion  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Before  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen  marching  down  from  the 
citadel,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  soon  after, 
and  withdrew  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
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called  him  their  MTioor  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heayen  to  bes^tow 
on  him  all  possible  blessings. 

He  also  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was 
received  in  those  eities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence  he 
vent  into  Thessaly,  wbare  he  found  all  things  in  the  ntmost  disorder 
and  confusion* 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy^  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  entered 
it  in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  Uiree  days,  during  which  he  ex 
hibited  to  the  people,  amidst  the  other  potnp,  the  precious  spoils  he 
had  taken  in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of 
the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the  latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and 
graced  the  victor's  triumph*  But  the  noblest  (Mrnament  of  it  was,  the 
lUnnan  citizegos  delivered  from  slavery,  who  followed  the  victor's  car 
with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had 
been  restored. 

SECTION  V.  —  A5TI0CHU8   AND  THE  ROMANS   PREPARE  POR  WAR.      THE 
LATTER  SEND  TROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS.      HE  IS  KILLED. 

Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war.^  Ambassa- 
dors had  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  several  kings.  Thev  were  favourably 
received  by  the  senate ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  kins  Antiochus  required 
a  minute  examination,  it  was  referred  to  Quintius  and  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  returned  from  Asia.  The  debates  were  carried  on 
with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambassadors  of  the  king  were 
surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  them  merely  to  conclude  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should  pretend 
to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch ;  and  nominate 
those  cities  which  be  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon. 
Quintius,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many  speeches 
and  replies,  declared  to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  per- 
sisted in  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of  Europe ;  and  should  see  whether  An- 
tiochus would  approve  of  that  condition.  They  answered,  that  they 
could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that  tended  to  lessen  the  domi- 
nions of  their  sovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the  rest  of  the  ambassa- 
dors were  again  introduced  into  the  senate.  Quintius  reported  what 
had  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  conference ;  and  entreated  each 
of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities,  that  the  Romans 
were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  against  Antiochus,  with  the 
same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philip.  The  am- 
bassadors of  Antiochus  conjured  the  senate  not  to  form  any  rash  reso- 
lution in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance ;  to  allow  the  kmg  time  to 
reflect  on  matters ;  .and  to  weigh  and  consider  things  maturely  on  their 
side,  before  they  passed  a  decree  in  which  the  public  tranquillity  would 
be  involved.  They  did  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  deputed  to  the 
king,  Sulpitius,  Villius,  and  ^lius,  the  same  ambassadors  who  had 
already  conferred  with  him  at  Lysimachia. 

They  had   but  just   departed,  when  ambassadors  from   Carthage 
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arrived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  senate,  tbat  Antiochns,  at  the  m- 
Btigation  of  Hannibal,  was  certainly  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans.  I  have  observed  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  arrived  at  his  conrt  at  the  very  instant 
the  king  was  deliberating  whether  he  should  embark  in  this  war.  The 
presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general  contifbuted  very  much  to  de* 
termine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time,  and  he  always  persisted 
in  it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy :  That  by  this 
means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish  them  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions ;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  the 
Romans,  and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He 
demanded  but  one  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thorn- 
sand  horse.  He  declared,  that  with  this  fleet  he  would  flrst  go  into 
Africa,  where  he  was  persuaded  the  Carthaginians  would  join  him ; 
but  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  the  latter,  he  would  sail  directly  for 
Italy,  and  there  find  effectual  means  to  distress  the  Romans ;  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  immediately 
into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first :  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens ;  for  he  did 
not  care  to  venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted ;  not  to 
mention  that  business  is  transacted  much  better  by  personal  interview 
than  by  writing.  But  the  Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with 
great  difficulty.  The  Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate  advice  of 
this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  a  war  with  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  ^tolians. 
Thoas,  their  general,  was  for  ever  incensing  them ;  representing,  in 
the  most  aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them 
from  their  last  victory,  though  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remon- 
strance had  the  intended  effect ;  and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Dicaearchus,  Thoas's  brother,  to 
Antiochus,  charged  with  particular  instructions  in  regard  to  each  of 
those  princes.^ 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had 
entirely  enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime 
towns,  as  they  furnished  him  with  galleys,  soldiers,  and  sailors :  that, 
confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
Achaeans  reign  over  Peloponnesus :  that  he  would  never  have  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which 
then  presented  itself:  that  the  Romans  had  no  army  in  Greece :  that 
he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythium,  which  was  situated  very  commo- 
diously  for  him:  and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it  woith  while 
to  send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  so  little  con- 
sequence. 

Jjicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had 
been  thrown  down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  und  de- 

*  A.  M.  S810.     Ant  J.  C.  192.     Liv.  L  xxxv.  n.  12. 
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prived  of  abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which  he  en 
larged  on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  in  what 
manner  the  whole  world  had  been  subdued  by  their  arms :  that  the 
propoaal  he  made  him  would  not  expose  him  to  any  danger :  that  he 
did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war,  till  Antiochus  should  have  passed 
into  Greece  with  his  avfeiy ;  and  that  if  he,  Philip,  unassisted  by  An- 
tiochus, had,  with  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  long  a  war  against 
the  Romans  and  the  ^tolians  united ;  how  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  Romans  to  resist  him,  when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians?  He  did  not  forget  to  mention 
Hannibal,  the  sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more 
had  been  defeated  by  him,  than  were  living  at  that  time. 

DicsearcbuB  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He  observed 
particularly  that,  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the 
spoils,  but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been  due  to  the 
JBtolians:  that  they  alone  had  opened  for  tnem  an  entrance  into 
Greece,  and  had  enabled  them  to  overcome  thfi  enemy,  by  aiding  them 
with  their  troops.  He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and 
foot  with  which  they  would  furnish  him ;  and  the  strong  towns  and 
seaports  possessed  by  them.  He  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  though 
without  foundation,  uiat  Philip  and  Nabis  were  determined  to  unite 
with  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  j^tolians  took  to  raise  up  enemies  against 
Rome  on  every  side.  The  two  kings,  however,  did  not  comply  with 
them  at  that  time ;  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns, 
to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of 
the  principal  citizens,  and  despatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving 
Greece,  had  ordered  the  Achseans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the 
maritime  cities*  They  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans';  and  to 
exhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had  solicited  so  urgently.  At 
the  same  time  they  sent  troops  to  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had 
already  besieged ;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate  and 
people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took  secret  mea- 
sures for  promoting  the  great  desisn  he  had  in  contemplation.  He 
thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen  himself  by  good  alliances  with  his 
neighbours.  In  this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Pales- 
trae, towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  mar- 
riage to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  and  resigned  to  that  prince,  as  her 
dowry,  the  provinces  of  Gcelosyria  and  Palestine,  but  upon  condition, 
as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  retain  but  half  the 
ra^ftaues.* 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  Antiochis  by 
name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Gappadocia.  He  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 

'Polyb.  I.  :ii.  p.  167.    Lir.  L  xxxr.  n.  13—20.    Appian.  in  Bjriao.  p   »8— 92.    Joseph 
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gamus;  but  that  prince  refued  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis 
three  brothers,  who  believed  that  an  alliaooe  of  to  great  a  monaroh 
would  be  a  great  support  to  their  house.  However,  Eumenes  soon 
convinced  them,  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  examined  that 
affair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He  represented  that,  should  he 
marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochua,  he  would  blonder  the  necesaity  of 
espousing  his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly  saw 
this  monarch  would  soon  be  at  variance :  that  should  the  Romans  get 
the  better,  as  it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  diould  be  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infallibly  jHrove 
his  destruction :  that,  on  the  other  side,  ehoold  Antiochus  have  the 
advantage  in  the  war,  the  only  beneit  that  he  could  reap  by  it  would 
be,  that  having  the  honour  of  being  his  son-in*law,  he  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  become  his  slave ;  for  they  might  be  assured  that,  should 
Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war,  he  would  subjeot 
all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage :  that  they  should 
have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans;  and  therefore  he  was 
resolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interests.  *  The  event  showed 
that  Eumenes  wss  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great  haste  into  Asi» 
Minor,  and  arrived  at  Ephesns  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  again  set 
out  from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pisidiana, 
who  were  inclined  to  revolt ;  after  having  sent  his  eon  into  Syria,  for 
the  security  of  the  provinces  in  the  east. 

I  have  said  before,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius,  ^lina, 
and  Villius  on  an  einbassy  to  Antiochus.  They  had  been  ordered  to 
go  first  to  the  court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergai- 
mus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That  prince  told  them  that  he  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  a  war  with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the 
having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just 
alarm.  In  case  of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  expe- 
rience the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either  be  entirely  ruined, 
or^  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  assured  himsdf 
that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given  to  him,  which 
would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid,  against 
his  attacks :  that,  after  all,  should  things  take  a  difiCerent  turn,  he  had 
rather  run  the  worst  hasard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be 
exposed,  by  breaking  with  them,  to  submit,  either  voluntarily  or  throng 
force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  received  adviee 
that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pieidia,  went  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  found  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in 
which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had 
better  success  in  the  design  he  proposed  in  that  conduct,  which  was, 
by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  courtesy,  and  making  him  frequent 
visits,  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  king ;  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened, as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was 
on  this  embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  hiuk 
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self  the  oelebrafted  answer  I  have  related  elsewhere,  when,  speaking 
of  the  most  ilkstrious  general,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander, 
the  second  to  Pyrrhas,  and  the  third  to  himself.  Some  authors  look 
upon  this  embasay  of  Scipio  as  improbable,  and  the  answer  of  Hanni- 
bal to  be  more  so. 

Yillios  weat  from  Ephesus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochns  repaired^ 
after  having  ended  the  war  against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview, 
they  spoke  on  moeh  the  same  topics  as  those  on  which  the  king's 
ambassadors  had  debated  with  Quintins  in  Rome.  Their  conferences 
broke  off  on  that  ^Mrinee's  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antioohus, 
his  eldest  son.  He  returned  to  Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.  But  not- 
withstanding these  fine  appearances  of  affliction,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  political ;  and  that  he  him- 
8^  had  sacrifieed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young  prince  of 
the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given  such  shining  proofs  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  other  royal  virtues,  tkMt  he  was  the  darlmg  of  all 
who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous 
of  him,  had  sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of 
having  an  eye  to  the  security  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  that  he 
had  caused  some  ennochs  to  poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  of  his 
fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same  time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be  sus- 
pected q{  so  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and  most  evident 
proofs. 

Yillius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning 
and  sorrow,  returned  to  Pereamus,  where  he  found  Bulpitius  perfectly 
reoovered.  The  king  sent  lor  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  confer- 
ence with  his  minist^,  which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides ;  after 
which  they  retumed  to  Rome,  without  having  concluded  anything. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the 

Eesent  affairs;  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans, 
lowing  thai  to  be  the  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king. 
They  a^ravated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was 
strange  that  they  should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  ^eatest  mon- 
arch of  Asia,  as  if  they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alex- 
ander of  Aeamania,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if 
the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not  whether  they  should  make  war, 
but  how  and  in  what  manner  they  should  carry  it  on,  assured  the 
king  that  he  would  certainly  be  victorious,  in  case  he  should  cross  into 
Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of  Greece :  that  the  ^tolians,  who 
winre  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against  the 
Romans ;  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis  on  one 
aide,  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  against 
them ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  more  disgusted, 
would  not  fSul,  at  the  first  signal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also :  that 
they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize 
upon  the  most  advantageous  posts,  and  to  make  sure  of  allies.  He 
added,  that  Hannibal  should  be  sent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to  per- 
plex and  employ  the  Romans. 

'  VoL  L  HiHoiy  of  tho  GarOiAgiiiiaiu. 
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hy  tr»^  l(»r.;r^  ^4ii  ik-^  moktkoxxM  za  'jila  goiriT  He  b^  penxired  on 
f^^'.^xl  6'r»f:r  ^.i4^,;Mu'>n^  ca:U  tlve  kln^'.«  finltmiitlup  ftr  hxai  was  greadj 
/lirA.r>Mh4«!ri,  f^A  chat  Iu»:  iy>  LM^p»r  refoatd  die  auae  naMfnrr  in  him. 
H^,  h//»"/^'r',  Wl  a  pfi^*t^  eor.fer'^n^ie  witii  iiim,  m  wincli  he  onbo- 
WfiUfA  h>A^!f  frltlv>iit  the  kaiit  'i.^;;«ue^  Speaking  of  Ui  iafaiit  years, 
M  which  ^le  ha4  nvonk  ^>a  tbe  aUafs  to  be  tLe  cunal  eneiaj  of  the 
Ktm^iXi^^  ^  It  id  thi*  oath^"  sajs  be,  ^  h  k  this  hatred,  that  prompted 
HM  Vf  k^p  t^ie  fir/>rd  drawn  during  thlrtj-sx  jcars ;  it  was  the  «aine 
ariirri^/^ifjr  that  tfCauiffMA  mj  beiikg  baaished  froB  mj  eoontry  in  a 
tirn^  //f  \>*',iyf'Ji^  Mid  (fpTced  me  to  seek  aa  asylam  in  joar  dominions* 
If  )r/;n  Mf^i  mj  hr/Ms^^  gnided  bj  the  iame  hatred,  which  can  nerer 
^Xffiriz  hni  with  mj  life,  I  wOl  Aj  to  ererj  part  of  the  world  where 
tb^.'T^  Af^;  mAflierB  ami  arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Bomans. 
I  hfiUt  them,  and  am  hated  bj  them.  As  long  as  joa  shall  resoWe  to 
make  war  against  them,  yon  may  conrider  ^uinibal  as  the  first  of 
y/mr  fri^^fU :  bnt  if  there  are  any  motiTes  which  incline  yon  to  peace, 
take  c^muMj]  of  others,  not  of  me."  Antiochos,  struck  with  these 
wr/rrls,  ntUitncA  to  restore  him  his  confidence  and  friendship. 

TIi^  arnbaSModors  having  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evidently, 
frnrn  th^rir  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochos  was  inevitable ;  but  they 
did  not  think  H  yet  time  to  prochum  it  against  them.  They  did  not 
act  HO  CAtitioiisly  with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  the  first  to  vio- 
late tho  trr-aty,  and  was  then  actoally  besiegmg  Gythiam,  and  laying 
waiite  the  territories  of  the  Acba^ns.  AcilUos,  the  prastor,  was  sent 
with  A  floct  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

Philopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achasans  that  year.  He  was  not 
inferior  to  any  captain  with  respect  to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in 
naval  aflairM,  Notwithstanding  this,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  Achfean  fleet,*  and  imagined  that  he  should  be  as  successful  by 
sea  ait  h(3  hiid  been  by  land ;  but  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend 
so  mtich  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  found  how  greatly  useful  expe- 
rionoe  is  on  all  occasions ;  for  Nabis,  who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels 
with  expedition,  defeated  Philopodmen,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner.  This  disaster,  however,  did  not  discourage  him,  but 
only  niude  him  more  prudent  and  circumspect  for  the  future.  Such  is 
the  UHO  judicious  men  should  make  of  their  errors,  which,  by  that 
means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatest 
NtieeeMses.  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philopoemen  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  his  ioy  of  short  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after, 
liaviuf^  surprised  him,  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to  his 
eamt),  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time 
(]ytiu\un  surrendered,  which  very  much  augmented  the  pride  and 
hauglitiuei^s  of  the  tyrant.* 

*  Th«  itr^iii  \Mn9%  of  Ootids  thottcbt  tnd  spoke  mneh  nnore  wisely.  In  a  eonversatioo  apoB 
%  %9tk  l(|tnt«  U»  MkUit  Ihal  hi  •hould  b«  rtry  gUd  to  mo  onc»  manly  for  bia  own  iaatrarUon. 
A  »ti>A  oA\oi»ri  wUu  wat  pr«««iit,  ropHed,  "ttr,  wer«  your  highness  in  a  sea-fight,  there  is  no 
»thM(ral  hul  would  b«  proud  of  obeying  your  orders.**  "  My  orders  !'*  intermpted  the  prinee; 
**\  nhould  not  presume  e^ren  to  give  my  adTiee;  but  should  stand  ^uMy  on  ^kis  dook,  aad 
ebseree  a)\  ihe  motions  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  my  own  instraetion.'' 

*A.  11,391),    AtttJ.  aitt.    Ut.  L  xzzT.  a.  S5— SO.    Plat  in  PbUop.  p.  34^  SM 
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Philopodmen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle, 
[n  this  lay  his  chief  talent ;  and  no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing 
up  an  army,  in  making  choice  of  the  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages, 
and  improving  all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  fired  by 
jealousy,  and  animated  with  revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all 
his  ability  in  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from 
Sparta.  In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis,  which  formed 
his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achseans,  threw  them  into  disorder, 
and  forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopoemeu's  order  that 
they  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them. 
Accordingly  they  fell  into  them ;  and,  while  they  were  shouting  as 
victorious,  those  who  fled  faced  about ;  and  the  Achs&ans  charged  them 
on  a  sudden  from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  As 
the  country  was  fall  of  thickets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to 
act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and  morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the 
general  would  not  sufier  his  troops  to  abandon  themselves  to  their 
ardour,  in  pursuing  the  enemy ;  but  causing  a  retreat  to  be  sounded, 
he  encamped  on  that  very  spot,  though  long  before  it  was  dark.  As 
he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  night,  the  enemy 
would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire  toward  the  city  in  small 
parties,  he  posted  ambuscades  in  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets 
and  hills,  who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of  them ;  so  that  Nabis 
saved  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army.  Philopoemen,  having  blocked 
him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Laconia  for  a  month ;  and,  after  having 
considerably  weakened  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  he  returned  home, 
laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  because  it  was  mani- 
festly owing  solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is 
related  of  him,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young 
officers  should  propose  to  themselves  as  a  model.  Whenever  he  was 
upon  a  march,  whether  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any 
difficult  pass,  he  halted,  and  asked  himself,  in  case  he  were  alone,  or 
else  inquired  of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
necessary  to  act,  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  suddenly  upon  them ; 
if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear ;  if  he  came  on  in  order  of 
battle ;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march ;  what  post 
would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?  In  what  places  to  dispose  his 
baggage,  and  now  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it? 
"Wnether  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return 
back  the  way  he  came  ?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent 
it  ought  to  be  ?  By  what  method  he  could  best  secure  his  forage,  and 
provide  water?  What  route  he  should  take  the  next  day,  after  he 
should  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it  were  best  to  march  f  He  had 
accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  exercised  himself  so  much,  in  all 
those  parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothing  was  new  to  him ; 
and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  but  resolved 
and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  everything  that  happened. 
These  things  form  the  great  captain ;  but  the  only  method  to  be  such, 
is  to  be  attached  to  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve 
it,  to  study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the  common  topics  of  discourse 
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of  the  indolent  and  inmgnifioant  part  of  an  army,  irfao  hav«  neithei 
devation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  hononr  and  glory. 

Daring  this  expedition  of  the  AchsBans  against  NaUs,  the  ^tolians 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  Antioohos,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece. 
They  not  only  prommed  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  him ;  btit  also  assured  him,  that  he  mij^  depend  upon 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  on  Kabis,  king  of  LacedissMmia,  and  on 
several  other  Grecian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts^ 
and  would  declare  against  them  the  moment  of  his  arrivah  Thoas^ 
the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expatiated  npon  all  these  advantages  in 
the  strongest  and  most  pompous  terms.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the 
Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  €hreece,  had  left  it  in  a  defence- 
less condition :  that  this  would  be  the  finest  opportmity  for  him  to 
possess  himself  of  it :  that  all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with  open 
arms  ;  and  that  the  instant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be  master 
of  the  country.  This  soothing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Gre^nan 
affairs,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  eoald  scarcely  give 
himself  time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it  would  be  most  proper  for 
him  to  act.' 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  mea»- 
urQS  taken  by  the  Atolians  to  disengage  their  allies  from  their  interest^ 
an^  increase  their  enemies  on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Greece,  among  whom  was  Quinthis.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  all  the 
nations  very  well  disposed  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the 
Magnesians,  who  had  been  alienated  from  them,  by  the  report  which 
was  spread  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philip  his  son,  who  had 
been  given  them  as  a  hostage  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the 
dty  of  Demetriai,  which  belonged  to  the  Magnesians.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  undcecive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust 
Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius 
effected  with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  fitlse  reports  was 
Eurylochus,  at  that  time  chief  magistrate.  As  he  suffered  to  escape 
from  him  some  hamh  and  injurious  expressions  against  the  Romans^ 
which  gave  Quintius  an  opportunity  of  reproaching  the  Magnesians 
with  their  ingratitude,  Zeno,  one  of  the  oldest  among  them,  directing 
himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with  tears,  coiw 
jured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people,  the  raaceur  of  one  man, 
who,  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answered  for  it :  that  the  Magneeiane 
were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty, 
but  for  whatever  else  is  most  valuable  and  dear  among  men :  that  ad 
for  themselves,  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to 
them.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  speech  ;  and  Eurylochus^ 
perceiving  plainly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the 
city,  took  refuge  among  the  iBtolians. 

Thoas,  the'  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from  the  court 
of  Antiochus,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  as  his  ambassador  to  the  ^tolians.     Before  the  general  as^ 
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semblj  was  conreodd,  these  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to  pre- 
pare and  preposdess  the  people,  by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by 
sea  and  land ;  his  namerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot ;  the  elephants  he 
had  caused  to  be  brought  from  India ;  and  above  all,  which  was  the 
strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace,  the  immense  treasures 
which  the  king  wocdd  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to  buy  even  the 
Romans  themeelves. 

Qnintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done 
in  ^tolia.  Though  lie  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side, 
yet,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  reproach  hhsiself  with,  and  to  lay 
the  blame  still  more  upon  the  side  of  the  iEtoliaas,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  depute  to  their  assemblies  some  ambassadors  from  the  confede- 
rates, to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  ambasador  of  Antiochns 
might  advance.  Ue  gave  this  commission  to  the  Athenians;  the 
dignity  of  their  etty,  and  their  former  allianee  with  the  iEtoIians,  oon- 
sidering  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  ths^  an  ambassador  had 
arrived  from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  thai 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  bad 
Antiochus  concerned  himself  sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip 
had  been  reduced ;  that  then,  all  people  would  have  preserved  their 
rights,  and  all  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  power.  '^  fiat 
still,*'  said  he,  ^^if  you  execute  the  designs  you  have  formed,  Antiodius 
may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and  your  aid,  restore  the  alEauni 
of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splendour,  however  desperate  their  condition 
may  be." 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  contented 
themselves,  without  saying  a  word  of  the  king,  with  putting  the  iBto* 
Mans  in  mind  of  the  alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  service  Quintius  had  done  to  all  Greece ;  conjuring  them  not  to 
form  any  rash  resolutions,  in  an  affiedr  of  so  mueh  importance  as  that 
in  question :  that  bold  itsohittons,  taken  with  heat  and  vivaciry,  might 
have  a  pleasing  prospect  at  first,  but  thftt  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  in 
execution  appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they  were  very  rarely  success* 
ful :  that  the  Roman  ambassadors,  timong  whom  was  Quintius,  were 
not  far  off:  that  as  things  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show  more 
wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews, 
their  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipitately^ 
Europe  and  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  but 
be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  captivated  by  novelty,  were  entirely 
for  Antiochus,  and  were  even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the 
assembly ;  so  that  the  oUest  and  wisest  among  them  were  fiM'ced  to 
employ  all  their  influence,  before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them  called 
in.  Accordingly  Quintius  came  thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes 
he  entertained  of  being  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind,  that  the  jStolians  were  the 
sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  about  to  break  out ;  and  that  the 
Romans  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  against  their  will,  and  merely 
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through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their  memories  the  time 
in  i¥hich  the  ^tolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  :  he 
slightly  mentioned  the  many  things  by  which  they  had  infringed  it : 
and,  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were  the 
pretext  of  the  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  imagined  them- 
selves aggrievea,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their 
remonstrances  to  the  senate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, than  out  of  mere  wantonness,  to  excite  a  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  which  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  inevitably  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which,  however, 
were  disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  those  of  his  faction,  were 
heard  with  great  attention ;  and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite 
Antiochus  to  come  and  deliver  Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
differences  between  the  iEtolians  and  Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a 
copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritns,  then  in  office,  was  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  answer  in  the  most  insolent  tone,  that  he  had  business  of  much 
greater  consequence  upon  his  bands  at  that  time ;  but  that  he  himself 
would  soon  carry  his  decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber :  so  violent  and  furious  a  spirit  had  seissed  all  the  ^tolians, 
and  even  their  principal  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the 
ambassadors  returned  to  Corinth. 

The  ^tolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  the  very  astonishing 
resolutions  of  seizing,  by  a  treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Ghalcis, 
and  Lacedsemon;  and  three  of  the  principal  citisens  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  expeditions.' 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by  the  faction 
of  Eurylochus,  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  which  Diodes  had  brought,  .he  made  himself  master  of  the 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalds,  which  he  imagined  he 
should  be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile ;  for  the  magistrates, 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of 
the  attempt  that  was  meditating  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good 
state  of  defence,  and  enabled  it  to  sustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas 
thus  failing  in  his  design,  returned  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of 
greatei*  importance.  No  access  could  be  had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask 
of  friendship.  Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iBtolians. 
Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered  to  march  a  thousand  foot  thither. 
To  these  were  added  thirty  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who 
were  strictly  enjoined  by  the  magistrates  to  execute  punctually  their 
leader's  orders,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  tyrant  received  Alex- 
amenes with  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  their  troops  every 
day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  plains  on  the  side  of  the  Eurotas.  One 
day,  Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  his  cavalry,  he  attacked 
Nabis,  whom  he  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  threw 
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him  from  his  horse.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fell  upon  and 
covered  him  with  wounds.  Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time,  returned  to 
the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of  Natris.  Had  he  convened  the  assem- 
bly that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  his  busi- 
ness would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  would  have  declared  for  the 
^tolians ;  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  night, 
in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasures ;  and  Ins  troops,  by  his  exam- 
ple, began  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Spartans*  taking  up  arms,  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  JStolians  dispersed  in  quest  of  booty,  and 
marched  directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  killed  Alexamenes,  whom 
they  found  with  little  or  no  guard,  and  sokHj  intent  upon  securing  his 
rich  spoils.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta. 

Philopoemen,  general  of  the  Aohsans,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death 
of  Nabis,  than  he  marched  a  consideraUe  body  of  troops  toward 
Sparta,  where  he  found  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  assem- 
bled the  principal  citizens,  made  a  speech  to  tkem,  as  Alexamenes 
ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  so  far  between  arguments  and  com 
pulsion,  that  he  engaged  the  city  to  join  im  the  Aehsean  league.' 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopcemen  with 
those  states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  such  great 
power  and  authority  as  Sparta,  being  jnstiy  esteemed  a  service  of  no 
small  importance.  By  this  means  be  also  gained  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  most  worthy  men  in  Laeedesmon,  who  hoped  he 
woold  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  For 
this  reason,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of  Nabis  had  been  sold, 
they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  moneys 
arising  from  that  sale,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents ; 
and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  oocasioQ,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  virtue 
of  this  great  man  was  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  kind ;  and  that 
he  not  only  appeared  good  and  virtaous,  but  was  really  so ;  not  one 
of  the  Spartans  would  undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that 
present.  Struck  mhh,  veneration  and  fear,  they  all  excused  them- 
selves ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Timolaus,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philo- 
poemen,  who  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  severity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness 
of  his  sentiments,  the  frugality  of  his  Ufe,  and  the  regularity  of  his 
manners,  which  rendered  him  invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money. 
Timolaus  was  so  astonished  at  all  he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much 
as  to  mention  to  Philopcemen  the  present  he  had  come  to  offer  him ;  so 
that,  giving  some  other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  as  he 
came.  Timolaus  was  sent  a^ain,  but  was  not  more  successful  than 
before.  At  last,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  but  with  great  pain 
to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philopoemen  with  the  good  will  of  the  Spartans. 

Philopcemen  Iward  him  with  great  tranquillity ;  but  the  instant  he 
had  done  speaking,  he  went  to  Sparta,  where,  after  expressing  the 
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highest  grn^itii  le  to  the  Spartans,  he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their 
money  in  bribing  and  corrupting  such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of 
probity,  because  they  might  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue 
and  wisdom  without  expense  to  them ;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  pur- 
chase and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who,  in  councils,  perplexed 
and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  discourses ;  that,  being  paid  for 
their  silence,  they  might  not  occasion  so  many  distractions  in  the 
government.*  "  For  it  is  much  more  advisable, '  added  he,  "  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  an  enemy,  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disin- 
terestedness of  Philopoemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  great  and 
noble  sentiments  with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches,  whose 
whole  study  is  to  heap  up  riches. 

Tboas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty 
promises  he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Greece,  and  especially  by  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  he  determined  him  to 
set  out  immediately  for  that  country.  He  went  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  he  did  not  give  himself  time  to  concert  the  necessary  mear- 
sures  for  so  important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops.  He  left  behind  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three 
powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  declared 
war ;  but  Antiochus,  without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  marching 
to  join  him  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had 
his  object  only  been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and  defenceless 
country,  without  being  opposed  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the 
Romans. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias ;  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the 
decree  which  had  been  sent  by  the  ^tolians  and  their  ambassador,  he 
went  to  Lamia,  where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there 
with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing 
for  having  brought  with  him  fewer  troops  than  they  had  expected ; 
insinuating  that  his  expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  seal  he  had  for  their 
interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave  him,  he  set  out,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  without  waiting  till  all 
things  were  ready ;  but  that  their  expectations  should  soon  be  an- 
swered :  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they 
should  see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the 
sea-coast  covered  with  galleys :  that  he  would  spare  neither  expense, 
nor  application,  nor  be  deterred  by  danger,  in  the  deliverance  of 
Greece,  and  in  acquiring  for  the  ^tolians  the  first  rank :  that  with  his 
numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from  Asia,  munitions  of  every 
kind :  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only  to  provide  his  troops  with 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsistence.  Having 
ended  his  speech,  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus, 
instead  of  a  real  and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them 
little  more  than  hopes  and  promises.     They  could  have  wished  that 
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they  had  only  chosen  him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the 
Romans,  and  not  leader  of  the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gained  a 
majority,  caus^ed  Antiochus  to  be  nominated  generalissimo.  Thirty  of 
their  principal  men  were  appointed  for  his  council,  whenever  he  should 
think  proper  to  deliberate  with  them. 

SECTION  VI.  —  ANTIOCHUS   POSSESSES    HIMSELF   OP    CHALCIS   AND   ALL 
EUB(EA.      THE   ROMANS   PROCLAIM   WAR   AGAINST   HIM. 

The  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  the  ^tolians  deliberated 
was,  what  enterprise  they  should  first  undertake.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  Ghalcis;  and  thereupon  the 
troops  set  out  for  that  city  without  loss  of  time.  When  they  were 
near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  principal  ^tolians  to  have  a  conference 
with  such  oitisens  of  Chalcis  as  came  forth  on  their  arrival.  The  Mto- 
lians  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus,  but  without  breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Romans.  They 
declared  that  this  prince  was  come  into  Greece,  not  to  make  it  the  seat 
of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in  words,  as  the  Romans 
had  done ;  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because  the  one  would  always 
defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  this  means  they  would  hold 
both  in  respect :  that  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they 
should  not  agree  to  the  proposal  now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to 
which  they  would  expose  themselves ;  as  the  aid  they  might  expect 
from  the  Romans  was  at  a  great  distance,  whereas  the  king  was  pre- 
sent, and  at  their  gates.^ 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Ghalcis,  replied,  that  he 
could  not  imagine  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  come  into  Greece : 
that  he  knew  of  no  city  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid 
the  least  tribute  to  the  Romans,  or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by 
them :  that  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ghalcis,  they  had  no  occasion  for 
a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free ;  nor  of  a  defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with  the  amity  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  that  they  did  not  refuse  the  amity  either  of  the  king  or  of  the 
iBtolians ;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves  friends,  the  first 
thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  Island :  that  they 
were  .fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to 
make  any  alliance  with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  but  few 
troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Demetrias.  So  imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  step  at  the  commence- 
ment, did  him  no  honour,  and  gave  them  little  to  hope  in  regard  to 
the  future. 

They  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the 
Achseans  and  Athamanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Antiochus,  and  those  of  the  ^tolians  at  ^gse,  where  their 
assembly  was  held,  in  presence  of  Quintius,  the  Roman  general. 
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The  ambassador  of  Antiochns  spoke  first.  He  was  a  vain  manj  as 
those  generally  are  who  li^e  in  courts,  and  at  the  expense  of  princes ; 
and  fancying  himself  a  great  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolate  and 
emphatical  tone  of  voice.^  He  told  them,  that  a  great  body  of  cavalry 
was  passing  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cniras- 
siers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who,  even  when  they  were  flying  on 
horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharged  their  arrows  with  the  surest 
aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which,  according  to  him,  were  alone  superior  to 
the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous  infiaatry :  the 
Da(^»,  the  Medea,  the  Elymseans,  the  Gaddusians,  and  many  other 
terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed  that 
it  would  be  so  large,  diat  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  oontain  it ;  the 
right  wing  to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  left  of 
Arcadians  and  the  Sidetes  of  Pamphylia ;  nations,  who  were  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  best  and  most  experienced  mariners  in  the 
world:  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the  immense  sums 
which  Antiochus  was  bringing  with  him ;  every  one  knowing,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  had  always  abounded  in  gold ;  that  they  were  to 
judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  rest  of  the  military  preparations :  that 
the  Romans  would  not  have  to  contend  with  a  rhilip  or  a  Hannibal ; 
the  latter  being  only  a  oitixen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia;  but  with  a  prince  who  was 
sovereign  of  all  Asia  and  part  of  Eur(^:  that,  although  he  came 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  east,  merely  to  restore  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  article  from  the  Achseans,  that 
should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  imagine  they  owed  the 
Romans,  their  first  friends  and  allies:  that  he  did  not  desire  them  to 
unite  their  arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question,  but  only  to 
remain  neutral. 

Archidamua,  the  ^tolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same  effect: 
adding,  that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achisans  could  take, 
would  be,  to  remain  spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the 
event,  without  sharing  in  it,  or  incurring  any  haaard.  Then,  growing 
warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw  out  invectives  and  reproaches  against 
the  Romans  in  general,  and  against  Quintius  in  particular.  He  called 
them  an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgot  that  they  owed  to  the 
bravery  of  the  ^tolians,  not  only  the  victory  they  had  gained  over 
Philip,  but  their  general's  life,  and  the  safety  of  their  army.  For 
what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle  worthy  a  great  cap^ 
tain?  He  declared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the 
engagement  wholly  employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing 
victims,  and  offering  up  vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was 
exposing  his  person  and  life  to  die  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence  and 
preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party  Archida- 
mus  had  studied  to  please  by  this  speech ;  that  knowing  the  Aohaeans 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
ZBtolians,  whose  courage  consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he 
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bad  not  endeavaured  to  gain  their  esteem ;  but  had  studied  to  iugra* 
tiate  himself  with  the  king's  ambassadors,  and,  by  their  niciins,  with 
the  king  himself;  that  if  the  world  had  not  known  till  now,  what  it 
was  that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians,  the 
speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  clearly ;  that  on  both 
SKles,  nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been  employed ;  that, 
vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  encouraged  the  vanity  of  each 
other  by  false  promises  and  idle  hopes ;  the  ^tolians  asserting  boldly 
on  one  side,  as  you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  Philip, 
and  preserved  the  Romans,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were 
ready  to  declare  for  iBtolia;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirming, 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumerable  bodies  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets.  **  This,'*  said  he,  ^'puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  given  me  in  Ghalcis,  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  worthy  man^  who  treated  his  guests  in  the  best  manner. 
Surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up,  we 
asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  get 
together  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was  not  vain- 
glorious like  these  people,  only  laughed,  and  openly  acknowledged,  that 
what  we  took  for  venison,  was  no  other  than  swine's  flesh,  seasoned 
several  ways,  and  dressed  with  different  sauces.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  king's  troops,  which  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose 
number  has  been  vainly  multiplied  in  high-sounding  words.  For  these 
Dahse,  Modes,  Caddusians,  and  Elym»ans,  all* form  but  one  nation, 
and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Why  may  not  I,  Achse- 
ans,  represent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  this  great 
king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  there 
to  beg  for  provisions  and  money ;  and  the  next,  goes  in  person  to  the 
very  gates  of  Chalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy. 
Antiochus  has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  JBtolians ;  and 
they,  with  as  little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to 
teach  vou,  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  the  Romans  which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am 
surprised  they  can  venture  to  tell  you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to 
stand  neutral,  and  to  remain  only  spectators  of  the  war.  That  would, 
indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in  my  opinion,  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
victor." 

The  Achieans  did  not  occupy  a  long  time,  nor  were  they  divided  in 
their  deliberations,  and  the  result  was,  that  they  should  declare  war 
against  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians.  Immediately  at  the  request  of 
Quintius,  they  sent  five  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the 
like  number  to  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  satisfaction  from  the  Boeotians,  who 
answered  that  they  would  consider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that 
prince  should  come  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  advanced  to 
Chalcis  with  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  than  before.  The  faction 
opposed  to  the  Romans,  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to 
him^  The  rest  of  the  cities  soon  following  their  example,  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Eubcea.      He  fancied  he  had  made  a  great 
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acqafsition,  in  baving  reduced  so  conaiderable  an  island  in  his  first 
campaign.  Bat  can  that  be  called  a  oonqnest  where  there  are  no 
enemies  to  make  opposition  ? 

Bat  great  preparations  were  making  against  that  prince.  The 
Romans^  after  consalting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  omens  and  auspices, 
proclaimed  war  against  Antiochns  and  bis  adherents.  Processions 
were  appointed  daring  two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of 
the  gods.  They  made  a  row  to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten 
days,  in  case  they  should  be  snocessful  in  the  war,  and  to  make  offer- 
ings in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.*  What  a  reproach  would  so  reli- 
gious, though  blind  a  paganism,  reflect  on  Christian  generals,  who 
should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion  ! 

At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  human  means  for  their  success. 
The  senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any 
distance  from  Rome,  from  which  they  could  not  return  the  same  day ; 
And  five  senators  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it  at  the  same 
titne.  The  love  of  their  country  took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius, 
the  consul,  to  whom  Greece  had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to 
rendezvous  at  Brundnsium,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  and  set  out  from 
Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  Massinissa,  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money, 
corn,  men,  and  ships,  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome 
thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  except  the  corn,  and  that, 
upon  condition  of  paying  for  it.  They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist 
the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochns,  after  having  solicited  many  cities, 
either  by  his  envoys  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
went  to  Demetrias,  and  there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief 
commanders  of  his  army,  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  that  was 
about  to  be  opened.  Hannibal,  who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was 
present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  first  asked.  He  began,  by  insisting 
on  the  necessity  there  was  to  use  the  utmost  endeavours  to  engage 
Philip  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus ;  which,  he  said,  was  so  important 
a  step,  that  if  he  succeeded,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  "  And  indeed,*'  said  he,  "  as  Philip  sustained  so  long 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  a  war,  in  which  the  two  greatest  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia  will 
unite  their  forces  ;  especially,  as  the  Romans  will  be  opposed  in  it  by 
those  who  gave  them  the  superiority  before ;  I  mean  the  iEtolians  and 
Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  indebted  for  vic- 
tory ?  Now,  who  can  doubt  that  Philip  may  easily  be  brought  over 
from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  Thoas  so  often  repeated  to  the  king, 
In  order  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this  prince, 
highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude  under 
the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself? 
And,  oould  he  ever  hope  for  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now 
offers  itself?**     If  Philip  should  refuse  to  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal 
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advised  him  to  Bend  his  son  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had 
in  Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means, 
to  render  Philip  incapable  of  assisting  the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  he  had 
always  done,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  redace  the  Romans,  except 
in  Italy ;  which  had  been  his  reason  for  always  advising  Antiochus  to 
begin  the  war  there.  That  since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and 
the  king  was  at  that  time  in  Greece ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  king  should  send  immediately  for  all  his  troops 
out  of  Asia ;  and  not  rely  on  the  ^tolians,  or  bis  other  allies  of  Greece, 
who  might  possibly  fail  him  on  a  sudden.  That  the  instant  those 
forces  should  arrive,  it  was  proper  to  march  toward  those  coasts  of 
Greece,  opposite  to  Italy,  and  order  his  fleet  also  to  sail  thither.  That 
he  should,  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
and  keep  the  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  as  if  on  the 
point  of  crossing  into  Italy ;  and  actually  to  do  so,  in  case  a  favourr 
able  opportunity  should  present  itself.  By  this  means,  said  he,  the 
Romans  will  be  kept  at  home,  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their 
own  coasts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  best  method  for  carry- 
ing the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  place,  in  his  opinion,  where  the  Romans 
could  be  conquered."  "These,"  concluded  Hannibal,  "are  my 
thoughts ;  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding  in  ani)ther 
war,  I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  successes, 
how  to  act  in  the  field  against  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidelity  may 
be  depended  on.  As  to  the  rest,  I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all 
your  undertakings,  whatever  they  may  be." 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hannibal  had  said, 
and  indeed,  it  was  the  only  good  advice  that  could  be  given  Antiochus 
in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs.  He,  however,  complied  only  with 
the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of  Asia,  immediately  sending 
orders  to  Polyxenides,  his  admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece. 
With  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  HannibaFs  plan,  his  courtiers  and 
flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execution,  by  assuring  him, 
that  should  he  follow  Hannibars  plan,  all  the  honour  would  be  ascribed 
to  Hannibal,  because  he  had  formed  it ;  that  the  king  ought  to  have 
all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  draw  up  a  different  plan,  without  regarding  that  of  the  Carthaginian. 
In  this  manner  are  the  best  councils  lost,  and  the  most  powerful 
empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  took 
several  cities  of  Thessaly ;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Larissa,  Bebius,  the  Roman  pradtor  having  sent  it  a  speedy  aid, 
after  which  he  retired  to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he 
was  upwards  of  fifty,  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who 
was  not  twenty,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  Forgetting  the  two 
enterprises  he  had  formed,  the  war  against  the  Romans  and  the  deli- 
verance of  Greece,  he  snent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  fea«ts  and  diver- 
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Bions  on  the  occaBion  of  his  nuptisls.  This  tasto  for  pleasure  soon 
communicated  itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  eoort^  and  occasioned 
%  general  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effeminate  life 
had  thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought  that  Acilius  the  consul  was  ad* 
vancing  toward  him  in  Thesealy  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  king 
immediately  set  out ;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvous but  a  very  small  number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose 
officers  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  though  tbey  had 
used  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more  forces  into  the  field,  the 
king  then  found,  but  too  late,  how  much  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
the  great  promises  of  Thoas ;  and  the  truth  of  Hannibal's  words,  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies.  All 
he  could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  and 
send  to  the  ^tolians  for  a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the 
Asiatic  forces,  which  Polyxenides  was  bringing,  and  the  king  had  only 
those  troops  he  bad  brought  the  year  before,  which  scarcely  exceeded 
ten  thousand  men. 

Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  sufficiently  for  his  security 
against  the  Romans,  who  were  advancing  against  him,  by  having  seized 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  strengthening  the  natural  fortifications 
with  intrenchments  and  walls.  The  consul  came  forward,  determined 
to  attack  him.  Most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed 
in  the  war  against  Philip.  These  he  animated,  by  reminding  them  of 
the  famous  victory  they  had  gained  over  that  king,  who  was  a  much 
braver  prince,  and  infinitely  more  practised  in  military  affairs  than 
Antiochus,  who,  being  recently  married,  and  enervated  by  pleasures 
and  voluptuousness,  vainly  fancied  that  war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  nuptials  are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  despatched  Gato, 
his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment,  in  quest  of  some  by-path  that 
led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Gato,  after  inexpressible  fatigues, 
went  over  the  mountains,  through  the  same  path  where  Xerxes  and 
Brennus  afterwards  opened  themselves  a  passage ;  when  falling  sud- 
denly on  some  soldiers,  whom  he  met  there,  he  soon  put  them  to  flight. 
Immediately,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  detachment,  sword  in  hand,  and  with  loud  shouts.  A  body 
of  six  hundred  ^toliaus,  who  guarded  some  of  the  eminences,  seeing 
him  come  down  the  mountains,  fled,  and  retired  toward  their  army, 
where  they  spread  universal  terror.  At  the  same  instant  the  consul 
attacked  the  intrenchments  of  Antiochus  with  all  his  troops,  and  forced 
them.  The  king,  having  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  suffered  such 
excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  his  retreat, 
no  part  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  their  ground,  or  wait  the  coming 
up  of  the  Romans.  They  were  now  universally  routed  in  a  place 
where  there  was  scarcely  an  outlet  to  escape  through ;  for,  on  one  side 
they  were  stopped  by  deep  fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy  rocks,  so 
that  there  was  no  getting  off  either  on  the  right  or  left.  Thn  soldiers, 
however,  crowding  and  pushing  forward,  to  avoid  the  eaemj  b  swords. 
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direw  one  another  into  the  morasees  and  down  the  precipices,  in  which 
manner  a  great  number  of  them  perished.^ 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  emiHraoed  Cato  a  long  time  in 
his  arms,  who  was  still  heated  and  out  of  breath ;  and  cried  out  aloud 
in  the  transports  of  his  joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Romans  conld 
ever  reward  his  services  as  they  deserved*  Cato,  who  was  now  lien* 
tenant-general  under  Acilius,  had  been  consul,  and  had  commanded 
the  armies  in  Spain :  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  sub* 
altern  employment  for  the  service  of  his  country,  was  any  disgrace  to 
him ;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among  the  Bomans.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  victorious  army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  cut  to  pieces 
all  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  five  hundred  excepted,  with  whom  he 
escaped  to  Ghalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Gate  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  this  victojry,  and  related 
m  his  letters  how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is 
noble  in  a  general  to  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  virtue,  and  not  to 
harbour  anything  so  mean  as  jealousy  of  another's  merit.  The  arrival 
of  Cato  at  Rome  filled  the  citizens  with  a  joy  so  much  the  greater,  as 
they  had  very  much  doubted  the  success  oi  the  war  against  so  power- 
ful  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were  thereupon  given  for  public 
prajers  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving, for  three  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired,  to  see  the  heathens  so  very 
careful  in  beginning  and  ending  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  reli- 
gion ;  endeavouring,  in  the  first  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  those  whom  they  honoured  as  gods;  and,  afterwards, 
returning  them  public  and  solemn  thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms. 
This  was  a  double  testimony  they  paid  to  an  important  and  capital 
truth,  the  tradition  of  which,  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  world, 
has  been  preserved  by  all  nations,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
a  Providence  who  presides  over  all  human  events. 

The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  espe- 
cially of  Chalcis  and  of  all  Eubcea.  The  consul,  after  his  victory, 
discovered  such  a  moderation  in  everything,  as  reflected  greater  honour 
on  him  than  the  victory  itself.^ 

Though  the  ^tolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  endeavoured 
to  bring  them  over  by  gentle  methods.  He  represented  that  expe- 
rience ought  to  teach  them  how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus : 
that  it  was  not  too  late  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Romans :  that  to  eive  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  repentance,  uiey  should  surrender  to  him  Heraclea,  their 
capital  city.  These  remonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw 
plainly  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accordingly  he 
besieged  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea  was  a  very  strong 
aty,  of  great  extent,  and  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence. 

*LiT.  1.  xzxT.  n.  10^21.    Plat  Iq  Caton.  p.  343,  344.    AppUn.  in  Syr.  p.  06~9S. 
*Miilto  modM^or  poet  netoriun,  qoAbi  ipso  yietoria,  lAadaMlior.— Liy. 
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The  consul  having  employed  the  balistas,  catapultas,  and  all  the  other 
machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  places  at  the  same  time 
The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  inexpressible  courage,  or  rather 
fury.  They  immediately  repaired  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  were  beat 
down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despair.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines  employed 
against  them.  The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for  twenty* 
four  days,  without  the  least  intermission  either  day  or  night.^ 

It  was  evident  that,  as  the  garrison  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  Roman  army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such 
violent  and  uninterrupted  assaults.     The  consul  now  formed  a  new 
plan.     He  discontinued  the  attack  at  twelve  eve^  nigl^t,  and  did  not 
renew  it  till  about  nine  the  next  morning.    The  iEltolians  not  doubting 
that  this  proceeded  from  the  over-fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  per- 
suaded that  they  were  as  much  exhausted  as  themselves,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Romans.     They  continued  this  practice  for  some  time ;  but  the  consul 
having  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight  as  usual,  at  three  that  morn- 
ing he  assaulted  the  city  in  three  places  only ;  placing,  at  a  fourth,  a 
body  of  troops,  who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal  should 
be  given.     Such  ^tolians  as  were  asleep,  being  very  drowsy  and 
heavy  from  fatigue,  were  waked  with  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  those 
who  rose  from  their  slumbers,  ran  confusedly  wherever  the  noise  called 
them.     At  daybreak,  the  signal  being  ffiven  by  the  consul,  the  assault 
was  made  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  not  yet  been  attacked ; 
and  from  whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account,  had  drawn  off  their 
people.     The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  ^tolians  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation  into  the  citadel.     The  general  suffered  the 
city  to  be  plundered,  not  so  much  from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
as  to  reward  the  soldiers,  who,  till  now,  had  not  been  allowed  to  plun- 
der any  of  the  cities  they  had  taken.     As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of 
provisions,  it  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  accordingly,  at  the  first 
assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.    Among  the  prisoners  was  Damo- 
critus,  a  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the  iBitolians,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  answered  Quintius,  '^  that  he  would 
bring  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  ju£t  before  called  in 
Antiochus.'' 

At  the  same  time,  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia,^  which  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Heradea.  It  did  not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was 
taken. 

Some  days  befor6  this,  the  ^tolians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  with 
Thoas  at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy 
succour;  gave  them  immediately  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
kept  Thoas,  who  stayed  very  willingly  with  him,  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion of  his  promises. 

The  ^tolians,  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged  by  the  taking  of 
Heraclea,  considered  how  they  might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which 

*  LiT.  L  xxxTi.  D.  23—26.  *  Both  Lamia  and  Heraolea  were  in  Phthiotu. 
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had  already  been  attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might  have 
much  worse.  But  the  populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  were  prescribed,  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  in  which  the 
JEtolians  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had 
alxeady  been  carried  on  two  months,  when  Quintius,  who  during  this 
time  had  been  employed  in  Greece  in  other  matters,  came  thither  and 
jomed  the  consul.  The  destruction  of  that  city  would  involve  almost 
all  the  people  in  the  satne  fate.  The  treatment  which  Quintius  had 
met  with  from  the  -ZEtolians,  had  given  him  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  them.  He,  however,  was  moved  to  compassion,  when 
he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  therefore  advanced  so 
near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged.  The  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities.  A  rumour  being  spread  that  Quintius  was 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the 
walls.  Those  unfortunate  people  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward 
Quintius,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  im- 
plored his  assistance  with  the  most  mournful  cries.  Quintius,  moved 
by  their  condition,  even  to  shedding  tears,  expressed,  by  his  gesture, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  returned  to  the  consul.  In 
their  conversation  he  represented,  that  as  he  had  overcome  Antiochus, 
it  was  but  lost  time  to  continue  the  siege  of  those  two  cities,  and  that 
the  year  of  his  command  was  near  expiring.  Acilius  agreed  with  him ; 
but  being  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left  Quintius  at  liberty  to  act 
as  he  pleased.  The  latter  advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the 
mournful  cries  were  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought  him  to  take 
compassion  on  them.  Quintius,  by  a  sign  with  his  hand,  directed  them 
to  send  deputies  to  him;  when  Phineas  and  the  principal  citizens 
immediately  came  out,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them 
in  that  humble  posture,  **Your  calamity,*'  said  he,  "banishes  from 
my  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment  and  revenge.  You  now  find  that 
all  things  have  happened  as  I  foretold  you  they  would  ;  and  you  have 
not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say,  that  none  of  these  misfortunes 
were  owing  to  yourselves.  But,  destined  as  I  am  by  Providence  to 
preserve  Greece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination  to  do 
good.  Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to  the  consul,  and  beg  a  truce 
for  as  much  time  ad  may  suffice  for  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I  will  be  your  mediator 
and  advocate  with  the  consul."  They  followed  the  advice  of  Quintius 
in  every  thing.  The  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege, 
and  marched  back  his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans 
on  the  happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  in  the  capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction ;  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Deme- 
trias,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus 
ended  the  war  which  the  Romans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  in 
Greece. 

» Liv.  L  xxxFi.  n.  27— «6. 
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SECTION  VII. — POLTXBNIDKS  DEPKATBD  BY  LIVIUS.     L.  SCIPIO  CARRIES 
ON  THE  WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,   AND  DEFEATS  HIM   NEAR 

MAGNESIA. 

While  the  affairs  I  hare  just  related  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antit- 
ochus  lived  easy  and  undisturbed  at  Ephesus ;  relying  on  the  assurances 
of  his  flatterers  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans,  who,  they  declared,  did  not  in- 
tend to  cross  into  Asia.  Hannibal  was  the  only  person  capable  of 
rousing  him  from  this  lethargy.  He  told  the  king  plainly,  that  instead 
of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  lulled  asleep 
by  irrational  and  improbable  discourse,  he  might  be  assured,  that  he 
would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and  land,  in 
Asia,  and  for  Asia ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  renounce  the 
empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  who  as- 
pired at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world.^ 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and 
immediately  sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops, 
which  were  not  yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and 
sailed  to  Chersonesus.  He  there  fortified  Lysimachos,  Seetus,  Aby- 
dos,  and  other  cities  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  crossing  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont ;  and  this  being  done,  he 
returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engage- 
ment.  Polyxenidea,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search 
of  C.  Livius,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  had  just 
before  arrived  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near 
Mount  Corychus  in  Ionia.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  bravery 
on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  Polyzenides  was  vanquished,  and  obliged  to 
fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk,  thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with 
the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Ganna, 
in  ^tolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore,  and  fortified,  with  a  good  intrench* 
ment  and  rampart,  the  place  where  thev  laid  them  up  for  the  winter. 

Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling 
his  land-forces.  News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he 
marched  toward  the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another,  so  powerful 
as  to  be  able  to  preserve  the  empire  of  those  seas.  For  this  purpose, 
he  refitted  such  ships  as  had  been  brought  off,  reinforced  them  with 
new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  bring  those  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army  to  Seleiicus  his  son,  whom 
he  sent  into  ^tolia,  to  watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country 
round ;  and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter-quarters  in 
Phrygia.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  jSStolian  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Rome,  where  they  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audience,  because  the 
truce  was  near  expiring.  Quintius,  who  had  returned  from  Greece, 
employed  all  his  influence  in  their  favour.  But  he  found  the  senate 
very  much  exasperated  against  the  ^tolians.     They  were  considnred^ 

•  A.  M.  8813.    Ant  J.  0. 191.    Liv.  I.  uzri.  n.  41—49.    AppUn.  in  8^.  p.  99. 
*LiT.  L  xxxtU.  n.  8.    AppUn.  in  Syr.  p.  100. 
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not  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  imtractable,  that  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them.  After 
geveral  days'  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused 
peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  option ;  these 
were,  either  to  sudmitt  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a 
thousand  takntfl,  and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or 
enemies,  whom  the  Romans  riionld  consider  as  such.  As  the  ^tolians 
desired  to  know  particularly  how  far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was  made  them.  They  therefore 
withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  ordered  to  leave 
Rome  tbut  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.* 

The  next  year,  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of  the  land  armies, 
which  had  been  under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipo,  the  new  consul, 
under  whom  Scipio  Afrioanus,  his  brother,  had  offered  to  serve  aa 
lieutenant.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  were  very  desirous  of 
trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  the  conqueror  or  the 
conquered,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  army,  in  which  he 
should  fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  transferred  from  Livius 
to  L.  Smiling  Rhegillus.^ 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  ^tolia,  did  not  trifle  away  his  time  in 
besieging  one  town  after  another ;  but  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal 
oligect,  after  granting  the  ^tolians  a  truce  for  six  months,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  full  time  for  sending  a  second  embassy  to  Rome, 
resolved  to  march  his  army  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
and  from  thence  to  cross  over  into  Asia.  He  however,  thought  it 
advisable  previously  to  inform  himself  how  Philip  might  stand  affected. 
This  prince  gave  the  army  such  a  reception  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  most  faithful  and  most  zealous  ally.  At  its  arrival,  as  well  as  de- 
parture, he  furnished  it  all  necessary  refreshments  and  supplies,  with 
a  truly  royal  magnificence.  In  the  entertainments  he  made  for  the 
consul,  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Romans,  he  discovered 
an  easy,  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was  very  pleasing  to 
Scipio  Africanus.  For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thmg, 
was  not  an  en6my  to  a  certain  elegance  of  manners  and  noble  gene- 
rosity, provided  they  did  not  degenerate  into  luxury.* 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  ocipio  in  this  place,  is  also  very  hon- 
ourable to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  guests,  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  in  the  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  of  the  armies  of  that  republic ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio 
Africanus,  that  oonsul's  brother.  Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  in  some 
measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions ;  and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind 
appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to  his  guests.  He  regaled 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  became  a  great  prince,  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence that  suited  their  di^itv  and  his  own ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
was  far  from  discovering  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  infi- 
nitely improved  by  the  engaging  manners  of  the  master  of  the  feast, 

■  LlY.  L  zzxTii.  a.  1. 
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fM^#,  a  *  fcjM;  Mr>l^  far  |Mfl«M  «f 

7;.^  ^/f*«'J  sa^  LSf  ^jf^^Mx^  in  rFDn  for  the  «sUe  aad  generous 
f*ffA:\A,'rtt  wfj^ii  Kr..I.p  Lad  jT^eB  t!:«e  araj.  reeilngd  hoB,  m  the  name 
//f  to^  li//muLO  perfpl^.  vho  ha4  inreftcd  ria  vhh  fbil  pofven  for  that 
ptiff^f^^  u^if  rtsutsuu'l^  tA  the  «am  he  wm  to  par  them. 

y\/.Yip  fteemed  to  make  it  hii  jntj.  as  ve5  as  pkasore,  to  aeeompany 
t}ui  iV/tu^n  armjf  and  to  ftrppljr  it  vrth  necnB&nes  of  ererj  kind,  not 
orjijr  in  Maeedf/nia,  but  as  far  as  Thraee.  Hb  expericnoe  taoght  him 
b^/w  rriij/;b  tbi^  licmian  forces  were  soperior  to  his  own ;  and  his  inability 
Ut  ftbake  off  the  roke  of  obedience  and  sabmissioa.  always  grating  to 
kiuiin^  obliged  bim  to  cnltirate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom 
bis  future  fate  depended ;  and  it  was  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a 
good  ^race.  which  he  woald  otherwise  in  some  messm^  have  been 
oblij/^a  to  do.  For  in  reality,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  not  to 
r^uain  a  very  strong  resentment  against  the  Romans,  for  the  condition 
to  which  they  had  reduced  him ;  tor  kings  are  never  able  to  accustom 
thcfftm;lves  to  depend  on  and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  toward  Thrace,  to  favour 
the  naMHage  of  the  consul's  army  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  the  admiral 
of  Antiocbus,  who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pau- 
niMtratiifi,  who  commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet  appointed  to  succour  the 
Ilornaris.  lie  attacked  him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and 
burnt  or  Bunk  twenty-nine  of  his  ships ;  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost 
his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rhodians,  so  far  from  being  discou- 
ragod  bv  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  their  revenge;  and,  with 
incrodible  despatch,  they  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  the 
fornior.  It  joined  that  of  ^milius,  and  both  fleets  sailed  toward  Elea, 
to  aid  Eunienos,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus.  This 
succour  arrived  very  opportunely ;  Eumenes  being  just  on  the  point  of 
being  reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes,  the  Achaean,  who  had  formed 
hiniHolf  under  tne  famous  Philopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
slogo.  Ho  had  entered  the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hun- 
driMl  horMo.  At  the  head  of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the 
inhabitant)^,  who  did  not  dare  to  follow  him,  he  performed  actions  ot 
Huoli  oxtraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged  Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the 
iio^o,  and  t|uit  the  country.^ 

The  Rhodian  fleet  beinff  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal, 
who  was  bringing  to  the  King  the  fleets  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the 
Uhudiana  aluue  (ought  him  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  good- 
UtHM  of  their  ships,  and  the  skill  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that 
({rt>at  oaptaiU)  drove  him  into  the  port  of  Megista,  near  Patara ;  and 
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ihere  blocked  him  up  so  close,  as  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  for 
the  service  of  the  king.^ 

The  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Antiochua  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  advice  was  brought  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by 
hasty  marches  into  Macedonia,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Helles- 
pont, and  enter  Asia.  Antiochns  then  saw  the  imminent  danger  he 
was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take  all  possible  means  for  preventing  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  inform  him 
of  the  design  which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  They  were 
directed  to  explain,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  enterprise :  that  they  were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all 
the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  subject  them  to  the  empire  of  the 
Romans :  that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they  had 
resolved  to  attack  him :  that  should  he  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  over- 
come, the  fire  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia :  that  no  aid  could 
be  expected  from  Eumenes,  as  he  had  voluntarily  submitted  himself, 
and,  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  the  Roman  chains.^ 

These  motives  had  made  a  great  impression  on  Prusias,  but  the 
letters  he  received  at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul,  and  his 
brother,  contributed  very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  suspicions. 
The  latter  represented  to  him  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Romans  to  bestow  the  greatest  honours  on  such  kings  as  sought  their 
alliance ;  and  he  mentioned  several  examples  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  concerned.  He  said  that  in  Spain,  several  princes,  who,  before 
they  were  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made  a 
very  inconsiderable  figure,  had  since  become  great  kings ;  that  Masi- 
nissa  had  not  only  been  restored  to  his  kingdom,  but  that  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphax  had  been  ffiven  to  him,  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  in  tne  world ;  that  Philip  and  Nabis,  though 
vanquished  by  Quintius,  had  been  suffered  to  sit  peaceably  on  their 
thrones ;  that  the  year  before,  the  tribute  which  Philip  had  agreed  to 
pay  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome,  sent  back 
to  him ;  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on  the  throne  at  that 
time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  ^tolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the 
Romans  had  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him. 
He  made  it  clear  to  him  which  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  vic- 
torious ;  and  how  much  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friend- 
ahip  of  the  Ro^dans,  than  on  that  of  Antiochus. 

This  king,  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of 
bringing  over  Prusias  to  his  interest,  now  meditated  only  how  he  might 
best  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being 
made  the  seat  of  war.  He  imagined  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do 
this,  would  be  to  recover  the  superiority  at  sea,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  by  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  related  above ;  that  then  he 
might  employ  his  fleets  against  whom  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased ; 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  transport  an  army 
into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  other  way,  when  his  fleets 
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shoald  be  wholij  employed  in  preventing  it.  Antiochns  therefore 
resolved  to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  parpose  went  to 
Ephesufl,  where  his  fleet  laj.  He  there  reviewed  it,  manned  it  in  the 
best  manner  in  his  power,  furnished  it  abundantly  with  all  things 
necessary  for  another  engagement,  and  sent  it  once  more,  under  the 
command  of  Polyxenides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  orders  to  fight 
them.     He  was  indueed  to  this  resolution  by  receiving  advice  that  a 

freat  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara ;  and  that  king 
iumenes  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Ghersonesus,  to  join  the 
consul. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  ^milius  and  the  Romans  near  Myonesns, 
a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  it  with  as  little  success  as 
before.  ^miUus  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Ephesus,  afta*  having  sunk  or  burned  twenty-nine  of  his 
ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  defeat,  that  he  seemed 
entirely  disconcerted ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses, 
he  on  a  sudden  took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his 
interest.  In  his  consternation,  he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  forces 
out  of  Lysimachia  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching  toward 
those  parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia;  whereas  the  only 
probable  means  of  preventing  that  would  have  been  to  leave  those 
troops  in  the  places  where  they  were.  For,  Lysimachia  being  very 
strongly  fortified,  might  have  maintained  a  long  siege,  and  perhaps 
very  far  in  the  winter ;  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  the 
enemy,  by  their  want  of  provisions  and  forage ;  and  during  the  inter- 
val, he  might  have  taketi  measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
Romans.^ 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of 
those  places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did 
it  in  so  precipitate  a  manner,  that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quan- 
tities, behind  them  in  those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans 
entered  them,  they  found  ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  >;reat 
plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  uee 
of  their  army ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont 
was  so  open,  that  they  carried  over  their  army  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might  have  disputed  it  with 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
scripture,  that  when  God  is  determined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  king- 
dom, he  deprives  either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of 
counsel,  prudence,  and  courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet 
Isaiah  threaten  his  people.  ^^  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the 
staff,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water.  The 
mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the 
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prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable 
man,  and  the  counBellor,  and  the  canning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent 
orator."  ^  But  a  very  remarkable  eireamstance  is,  that  our  pagan  his- 
torian says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twioe,  that  ^*  Ood  took  away 
the  king's  judgment,  and  overthrew  his  reason;  a  punishment,"  says 
be,  *'  that  always  happens,  when  men  are  on  the  point  of  falHng  into 
some  great  calamity/'  ^  The  expression  is  very  strong,  ^'  God  over* 
threw  the  king's  reason/'  He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  refused  him, 
sense,  prudence,  and  judgment:  he  banished  from  his  mind  every  salu- 
tary thought ;  he  confused  him,  and  made  him  even  averse  to  all  the 
good  counsel  that  co«ld  be  given  him.  This  is  what  David  besought 
God  to  do  with  regard  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  minister :  '^  0  Lord,  I 
pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness."  ^  The  word 
m  the  Latin  ver^on  is  very  strong,  ikfatua  :  the  import  of  which  is, 
however  prudent  his  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish  and 
stupid  to  Absalom  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  appear  so.  ^^  And  Absa- 
lom and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said.  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Archite 
is  better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel;  for  the  Lord  had  appointed 
to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord 
might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom." 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which 
they  considered  as  the  oradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive 
country,  from  whence  they  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy.  The  consul 
offered  up  sacrifices  to  Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both 
parties  were  oveijoyed,  as  fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a  long 
separation.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  con- 
querors of  the  west  and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim  to  Asia,  as  a  king- 
dom that  had  been  possessed  by  their  anoestors,  imagined  they  saw 
Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  ui  greater  splendour  than  ever.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see  themselves  in 
the  ancient  abode  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome ; 
and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  deities,  which  they  had  in  common 
with  that  city.* 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  deliver  himself  from  a  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged  rashly,  and  without  examining  seriously  all  its  consequences. 
Tms  made  him  resolve  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Romans,  to  pro- 
pose conditions  of  peace.  A  religious  ceremony  had  retarded  the 
mardi  of  the  army,  it  having  halted  for  several  diays,  that  were  the 
festival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shields,  called  Ancilia,  were 
carried  in  solemn  procession  with  great  pomp.     Scipio  Africanus,  who 

*OiS  ff\4itnvros%in  Hs  Xoyttriiif  0v<f  anaat  v^ciomtv  dav^fiirwf  cnj^yverac— 4  ^^  vri  r^ 
HivXav  I^Xbv  i^iXa(w  9n  3mSXaiuas. 

*Infalaay  quneo,  Domiiie,  eonsUiom  Ahitophel.— Domini  aatem  nuta  dissipatum  est  con- 
liliam  Ahitophel  atUei  utindueeret  Domintu  tupw  Ahtfolom  vmIum,  2  King.  e.  xv,  31,  et  zrii. 
14.  **  0  Lord,  I  praj  thee  tarn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness."  2  Sam.  o.  xIt. 
31.  **  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  tkat 
(Ke  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Abiolom."     Chap.  ziii.  p.  1. 
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was  one  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Man,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep 
these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea ;  for,  being  one  of  the  Salii^ 
be  could  not  leave  the  place  where  the  festival  was  celebrated ;  so  that 
the  army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  Dow  greatly  is  it  to  be  regret- 
ted that  persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  enlightened,  and 
directed  their  worship  to  snch  improper  objects !  This  delay  gave  the 
king  some  hopes ;  for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  attack  him.  Besides,  the  noble  character 
he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Africanus,  as  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  gener- 
osity and  clemency  to  those  he  had  conquered,  both  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  great  man,  now  satiated  with  glory, 
would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation ;  especially  as  he  had  a  pre- 
sent to  make  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable.  This 
was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he  was  going 
in  a  boat  from  Ghalcis  to  Orcnm,  according  to  Livy.^ 

Heraclides  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  speaker  in  this  embassy,  opened 
the  speech  with  saying,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  frus- 
trated all  the  rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  between  his  master 
and  the  Romans,  now  made  him  hope  success  in  the  present ;  because 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were 
entirely  removed:  that  the  king,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his 
still  keeping  possession  of  anv  city  in  Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysi- 
machia :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  of  Troas,  he 
was  ready  to  give  thefh  up  to  the  Romans,  and  any  other  city  belong- 
ing to  their  allies,  which  they  should  demand  of  him :  that  he  would 
consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of  this  war.  He 
concluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and 
vicissitudes  of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  their 
present  prosperity:  that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making 
Europe,  whose  extent  was  so  immense,  the  boundaries  of  their  empire : 
that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  joining  some  part  of  Asia  to  it,  the 
king  would  acquiesce  with  their  desire,  provided  the  limits  of  it  were 
clearly  settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined  that  these  proposals,  which  seemed  so 
advantageous,  could  not  be  rejected;  but  the  Romans  judged  diffe- 
rently. With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very 
unjustly  been  the  occasion  of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
defray  the  whole  expense :  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating 
the  garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia  and  JStolia;  but  pretended  to  restore  all 
Asia  to  its  liberty,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  Greece,  which 
could  not  be  effected,  ur.ess  the  king  abandoned  all  Asia  on  this  side 
Mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  anything  in  the  public  audience, 
endeavoured,  pursuant  to  his  private  instructions,  particularly  to  conci- 
liate Scipio  Africanus.  He  began  by  assuring  him,  that  the  king 
would  send  him  his  son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  being  very  little 
acquainted  with  Scipio's  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  assured  him, 
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that  he  might  entirely  dispose  of  all  things  in  his  power,  if  he  would 
mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  these  overtures,  Scipio  made  the  follow- 
ing answer :  '^  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  you  unacquainted  both  with 
me  and  the  Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  know  the  condition  of  the 
prince  who  sent  you  hither.  If,  as  you  assert,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
fate  of  war  should  prompt  us  to  grant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms, 
your  sovereign  should  have  kept  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to 
have  shut  us  out  of  the  Chersonesus ;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the 
Hellespont,  to  have  disputed  our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by  aban- 
doning them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck ;  so  that  all  he 
now  has  to  do,  is,  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  we  shall  think  fit  to 
prescribe.  Among  the  several  offers  he  makes  me,  I  cannot  but  be 
strongly  affected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving  me  back  my  son : 
I  hope  the  rest  will  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a  private 
man,  I  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense  of  grati- 
tude, for  so  precious  a  gift  as  he  offers  me  in  my  son  ;  but  as  a  public 
cue,  he  must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in 
my  name,  that  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his 
arms ;  and  not  reject  any  articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to 
him.  This  is  the  best  advice  I  could  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful 
friend." 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder 
conditions  had  they  conquered  him ;  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him 
as  fatal  as  the  most  unfortunate  war.  lie,  therefore,  prepared  for  a 
battle,  as  the  Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay 
ill  at  Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated 
both  on  the  body  and  mind,  and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick 
and  afflicted  father.  After  embracing  him  a  long  time  in  his  arms, 
^'  Go,"  says  he  to  the  envoys,  "  and  thank  the  king  from  me ;  and  tell 
him,  that  at  present,  the  only  testimony  I  can  give  him  of  my  grati- 
tude, is,  to  advise  him  not  to  fight,  till  he  hears  of  my  having  arrived 
in  the  camp."  Perhaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a  delay  of  some  days 
would  give  the  king  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  more  seriously  than 
he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  him  to  conclude  a  solid  peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  which  were 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Romans,  might  naturally  induce 
him  to  venture  a  battle  immediately,  yet  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
Scipio,  whom  he  considered  as  his  last  refuge,  in  case  any  calamitous 
accident  should  befall  him,  prevailed  over  the  former  consideration. 
He  passed  the  river  Phrygius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hermus, 
and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus; 
where  he  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to  fear  being  attacked 
in  it. 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days 
in  sight,  during  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp. 
His  army  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse, 
and  fifty-four  elephants ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the 
whole,  of  but  thirty  thousand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  con- 
sul, finding  that  the  king  lay  still,  summoned  his  council,  to  debate  on 
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what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a 
battle.  He  represented,  that  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  it  would 
be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  for  the  sol- 
diers to  keep  the  field ;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter  quarters,  to 
discontinue  the  war  until  the  following  year.  The  Romans  never 
showed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion;  they  all 
cried  aloud,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the 
enemy;  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were 
ready  to  force  the  palisades,  and  pass  the  intrenchments ;  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  their  camp,  in  case  they  would  not  quit  it.  There  is  some 
probability  that  the  consul  was  desirous  of  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
his  brother,  since  his  presence  only  would  have  diminished  the  glory 
of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp, 
advanced  with  his  army  toward  it  in  order  of  battle.  The  king,  fear- 
ing that  a  longer  delay  would  lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers, 
and  animate  the  enemy,  at  last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both 
sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to  the 
men  as  well  as  arms.  It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five 
thousand  four  hundred  men  each,  and  two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infan- 
try. The  Romans  were  posted  in  the  centre,  and  the  Latins  in  the 
two  wings,  (he  left  of  which  extended  toward  the  river.  The  first  line 
of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or  hastati ;  the  second  of 
principes,  and  the  third  of  triarii :  these,  properly  speaking,  composed 
the  main  body.^  On  the  side  of  the  right  wing,  to  cover  and  sustain 
it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line,  three  thousand  Achaean 
infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes;  and,  in  a  column,  three 
thousand  horse,  eight  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the 
rest  to  the  Romans.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the 
light-armed  Trallians  and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
Strengthen  the  left  wing  in  this  manner,  because  the  rivers  and  banks, 
which  were  very  steep,  seemed  a  sufficient  rampart ;  but,  for  greater 
security,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted  there.  To  guard  the 
camp,  they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  who  followed 
the  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were  posted  behind  the 
triarii,  as  a  corps-de-reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was  not  thought 
proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because  the 
latter  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  ele- 
phants were  very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of 
India,  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

Tiij  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  nations 
which  composed  it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand 
foot,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  and  who  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, formed  the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies, 
each  of  fifty  men  in  front  by  thirty-two  deep ;  and  two  elephants  were 
posted  in  each  of  the  intervals  which  separated  them.  It  was  this 
which  formed  the  principal  strength  of  the  army.     The  sight  only  of 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  different  bodies  of  troops  of  which  the  infantry  of  tbt 
Homaa  legions  consisted. 
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the  elephants  inspired  terror.  Their  size,  which  in  itself  was  very 
remarkable,  was  increased  by  the  ornaments  of  their  heads,  and  their 
plumes  of  feathers,  which  were  embellished  with  gold,  silrer,  parple, 
and  ivory ;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy  by  the  hopes  of 
gpoils,  and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  carried  towers 
on  their  backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  besides  the  leader  or 
guide.  To  the  right  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  in  a  column,  part 
of  the  cavalry,  one  thousand  five  hundred  Asiatic  Gaub,  three  thou- 
sand cuirassiers  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of 
the  Medes  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  A  body  of  sixteen  ele- 
phants was  posted  next  in  files.  A  little  bevond,  was  the  king's  regi- 
ment, composed  of  the  argyraspides,  so  called  from  their  arms  being 
of  silver.  After  them  twelve  hundred  Dahse,  all  bowmen ;  to  whom 
were  added  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mysians.  Then  three  thousand 
light-armed  Cretans  and  Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  closed  by  four 
thousand  slingers  and  archers,  half  Oyrteans  and  half  Elymseans.  The 
left  wing  was  drawn  up  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  except  that,  before 
part  of  the  cavalry,  were  posted  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes;  with 
the  camels,  mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  thin,  in 
order  that  the  riders  might  reach  down  from  the  backs  of  these  beasts, 
were  six  feet  long.  The  king  commanded  the  right ;  Seleucus  his  son, 
and  Antipater  his  nephew,  tne  left ;  and  three  lieutenant-generals  the 
main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  king's  soldiers  to  distinguish  one  another,  and 
act  in  concert,  on  account  of  their  great  extent ;  and  the  damp,  oc* 
casioned  by  this  fog,  greatly  relaxed  the  bow-strings,  the  slings,  and 
the  thongs  or  straps  called  amenta,  which  were  used  for  throwing 
javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  the  same  disadvantages,  because 
they  used  scarcely  any  but  heavy  arms,  swords^  and  javelins ;  and  as 
the  front  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  more  easily 
see  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  Antiochus  had  fiattered  him- 
self would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  confusion,  first 
occasioned  the  defeat  of  his  own  forces.  Eumenes,  who  well  knew 
both  where  their  strength  and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cre- 
tan archerSy  the  slingers  and  horsemen,  who  discharge  javelins ;  com- 
manding them  to'  charge  them,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  small  platoons  ; 
and  to  pour  on  them,  from  every  quarter,  darts,  stones,  and  javelins ; 
shouting  as  loud  as  possible  all  the  while.  The  horses,  frightened  at 
these  shouts,  ran  away  with  the  chariots,  scoured  the  field  on  all  sides, 
and  tamed  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  camels.  That 
empty  terror  thus  removed,  they  fought  hand  to  band. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army ;  for  the 
troops  which  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broken  and 
put  to  flight  by  their  disorder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless, 
even  to  the  very  cuirassiers.  The  Roman  cavalry  vigorously  charging 
the  latter,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  stand  the  attack ;  so  that 
they  were  broken  immediately,  many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot, 
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A%U'>^fjtt«,  »h'/  L»4  ^yf/^teTTed  that  tbe  flanb  of  xhss  left  wing  were 
'(jv  V?  »^;*-i//rer*?4,  ussi  that  only  fotir  squadrons  of  borse  baa  been 
y/**jA  iMsar  it,  a^  roppo^ing  it  snfBcientlj  defended  br  tbe  river, 
^:t.'4.r'/tA  it  with  kin  anxjliarr  forees  and  bis  bearr  armed  bone,  not 
^/tt\y  tu  tr*mt^  hnt  in  flank ;  because  tbe  four  sqnadrons,  being  unable 
Vf  withirtarid  the  char^**  of  all  tbe  enemy's  caralry,  bad  retiTed  npon 
th^  f«»in  fx^y,  and  left  open  tb«r  gronnd  near  tbe  rirer.  Tbe  Roman 
t'/4.V)i\rr  haviufi  }ftt*tn  thrown  into  (fisorder,  the  infantry  soon  followed 
it,  min  were  driven  as  far  as  tbe  camp.  Marcos  ^rnilins,  a  military 
inhnn^.^  had  remained  to  gnard  the  camp.  Seeing  tbe  Romans  flying 
i^/wardu  it,  he  marched  ont  at  tbe  bead  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them, 
and  refiroaclied  them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight.  He 
filt^f  e/;mmanded  bis  soldiers  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  all  they  met, 
wh'i  refused  to  face  about  against  tbe  enemy.  This  order  being  given 
nn  htiHMtfuMy,  and  immediately  put  in  execution,  bad  the  desired  effect. 
Thti  wtr^mger  fear  prevailed  over  the  less.  Those  who  were  flying, 
firnt  httltc'd,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  battle,  ^milius,  with  his 
fio<ly  of  troops,  which  consisted  of  two  thousand  brave,  well-disciplined 
tfu*u,  opposed  the  king,  who  was  vigorously  pursuing  those  who  fled. 
AitjihiM,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quitted  the  right  wing,  on  re- 
r?i*ivirig  advice  that  the  left  was  defeated,  flew  to  it  very  seasonably 
with  two  hundred  horse.  Antiochus,  being  now  charged  on  every  side, 
U\nw(l  his  horse  and  retired.  Thus  the  Romans,  having  defeated  tbe 
two  wingA,  advanced  over  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the  king's  camp, 
an<l  plundered  it. 

It  was  obsarvod,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  king  drew  up  bis 
|Jiiilrinx,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  body, 
tlio  (ihiof  strength  of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been 
thoiij^ht  invincible.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and 
w«*ll-<liHoiplino(l  soldiers.  To  enable  his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater 
norvire,  ho  ought  to  have  given  it  less  depth,  and  a  greater  front ; 
whoroas,  in  drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of  them  were  of  no 
ii^o ;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  tbe  front  with  new-raised  troops, 
without  courage  and  experience,  who  consequently  could  not  be  de- 
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pended  on.     This,  howeyer,  was  the  order  in  which  Philip  and  Alex* 
ander  used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx.^ 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  battle,  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  camp,  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse :  fourteen  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisoners,  with  fifteen  elephants,  and  their  guides. 
The  Ronuins  lost  but  three  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-four  horse : 
Eumenes  lost  twenty-five.  By  this  victory  the  Romans  acquired  all 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  submitted  voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  who  had 
escaped  the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From  that  city  he 
marched  to  Celaedae  in  Phrygia,  to  which  place  he  heard  that  his  son 
Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found  him  there,  and  both  passed  Mount 
Taurus  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  reach  Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  the  battle.  The 
former  was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian 
fleet ;  and  the  latter  lay  ill  in  Elea. 

The  instant  Antiochus  arrived  at  Antioch^  he  sent  Antipater,  his 
brother's  soft,  and  Xeuxis,  who  had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under 
him,  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace.  They  found  the  con- 
sul at  Sardis,  with  Scipio  Africanus  his  brother,  wlio  was  recovered. 
They  applied  to  the  latter,  who  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They 
did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antiochus  in  any  manner ;  and  only  sued 
humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  '^  You  have  always,*'  said  he  to  them, 
'^  pardoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  the  kings  and  nations  you  have 
conquered.  How  much  more  should  you  be  induced  to  do  this,  after 
a  victory  which  gives  yon  the  empire  of  the  world !  Henceforward, 
having  become  equal  to  the  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mor- 
tals, and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  for  the 
future."^ 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having 
seriously  examined  the  affiair,  the  ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio 
Africanus  spoke,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved. 
He  said,  that  as  the  Romans  did  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  depressed 
by  adversity,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  never  too  elate  with  prosperity ; 
that  therefore  they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands,  than 
those  they  had  made  before  the  battle ;  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate 
all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus ;  that  he  should  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Euboean 
talents,^  and  the  payments  were  settled  as  follow ;  five  hundred  talents 
to  be  paid  down  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  when  the  senate  should 
have  ratified  the  treaty;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand 
talents  every  year :  that  he  should  pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundred 
talents  he  owed  him ;  and  the  residue  of  a  payment,  on  account  of 
com  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  his  father  had  furnished  the 
king  of  Syria;  and  that  he  should  deliver  twenty  hostages,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Romans.     He  added,  ''  The  Romans  cannot  persuade 

'  AppUn. 

'  IdT.  I.  zzzviL  n.  45^9.    Polyb.  in  Bzoerpt.  Legat  c.  24.   Apptao.  in  Syr.  p.  118.->1]8. 
'Fifteen  thoiuuid  Attic  talenU  amoont  to  nearly  nine  miUiona  of  doUara.    Those  of 
laboea,  aecordlng  to  BudsBoa,  were  Bometbing  less. 


to  m  juiBMi  or 

diemselres,  thai  a  prinee  who  gms  Hamubal  rt&gt,  m  moenij  de> 
ttrous  of  peace.  Thej  thef«fore  demaiid  that  F^ff'^^  be  delivered 
op  to  them,  as  alao  ^oaa  the  JEtoSmiL,  vho  waa  the  chief  agent  th 
exAung  tins  war/'    All  theae  eonditioBa  were  awcptied 

L.  Cotta  waa  aettt  to  Rome  with  the  amhaandoiB  of  Antiodraa,  to 
ioform  the  tenate  of  the  pardenlaiB  of  thia  segodalioii,  and  to  obtun 
the  ratifieatioa  of  it.  Eomeoea  set  oat  at  the  namr  time  far  Rome, 
whither  the  ambaaaadora  of  the  eitiea  of  Aaia  ako  went.  Soon  after, 
the  five  hundred  talents  were  paid  to  the  eonanl  at  Bphesoa,  hostages 
were  given  for  the  ranainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  aeeore  the  other 
articles  of  the  treaty,  Antiodraa,  one  of  the  king'a  aona,  waa  included 
in  the  hostages.  Be  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  snr- 
named  Epiphanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Thoaa  received  advice 
that  a  treaty  waa  negotiating,  fearing  thnt  they  riioold  be  sacrificed 
bv  it,  they  provided  for  their  own  aafety,  by  retiring  before  it  was  con- 
cfuded. 

The  iEtoliana  had  before  sent  ambassadora  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an 
accommodation.  To  socoeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to 
spread  a  report  in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  miw<Hthy  the  character 
they  bore,  that  the  two  Scipios  had  been  seised  and  carried  off*  at  aa 
interview,  and  that  Antiochna  had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards, 
as  if  this  report  had  been  tme,  and  they  declared  impudently  that  it 
was  so,  they  assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the  senate,  and  seemed  to 
demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  for  it.  This  showed  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who  had 
reason  to  be  offended  at  them  on  other  accounts.  They  therefore  were 
commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight. 
The  Romans  received  letters  from  the  consul  soon  after,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn. 
Manlius  Yulso  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
£tolia  fell  by  lot  to  Fulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manlius.^ 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brooffht  the  particulars  of  the 
victory  and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers 
and  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religions  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave 
audience,  first  to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the  ambassadors.  At  this 
audience,  one  of  the  most  important  afiiftirs  that  had  ever  been  brought 
before  the  senate,  and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
was  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  that  liberty  is  precious  and 
dear  to  all  men;  but  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  w^re  inexpressibly 
jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
which  had  devolved  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and  as  a  peculiar 
privilege  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And,  indeed, 
the  least  attention  to  Grecian  history  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the 
great  motive  and  principle  of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars  ;  and  in  a 
manner  the  soul  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment.    Philip,  and  Alexander,  his  son,  gave  the  first  blow  to  it,  anl 

'  A.  M.  3815.    Ant  J.  C.  189.    Llr.  1.  xrxrii.  n.  47—60.    Lir.  L  xzzra  n.  «— 5».    PoljU 
in  Excerpt.  Legat  o.  26.    Appian.  in  Sjrr.  p.  110. 
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Am  snooeflscHra  had  exoeedinglj  abridged,  and  almost  extirpated  it. 
The  Romans  had  a  short  time  1>efore  restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  cities  <tf 
Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochns,  were  in  hopes  of  the  same  indnl* 
gence.  The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambasaadors  to  Rome,  principally  to 
solicit  that  favour  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  immediately  the 
interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it.  This  is  the  subject  on  which 
the  senate  were  now  to  debate,  and  the  decision  of  which  held  all 
Europe  and  Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a 
short  compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had 
granted  him,  in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  wh^a  besieged  in 
Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  by  Antiochus ;  and  in  securing 
his  kingdom  against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  that  prince.  He  after- 
wards congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  happy  success  of  their  arms, 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  on  the  famous  victory  they  had  just  before 
gained,  by  which  they  had  driven  Antiochus  out  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  all  Asia,  situated  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  He  added, 
that  as  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the 
Romans,  he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  generab, 
than  by  himself*  The  modesty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally  ap- 
plauded ;  but  he  was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  could  oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask 
of  them ;  assuring  him,  that  he  might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations 
toward  him.  He  replied,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  recompense  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permitted  to  consult  the  senate, 
he  then  would  be  so  free,  as  to  ask  that  venerable  body  what  answer 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  might  not  insist 
upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  demands ;  but  that,  as  it  was  from 
the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratified  in  all  he  should  require,  he 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity.  He 
was  again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly  and  without  ambiguity. 
In  this  mutual  contest  between  politeness  and  respect,  Eumenes  not 
being  able  to  prevail  with  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly. 
The  senate  still  persisted  in  their  first  resolution ;  and  the  reason  they 
gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king  knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to 
ask.  He,  therefore,  was  brought  in  again,  and  obliged  to  explain  him- 
self. 

He  then  made  the  following  speech.  ^^  I  should  have  stiU  continued 
silent,  did  I  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will 
aoon  admit  to  audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly  con- 
trary to  my  interest  They  will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of 
all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  pretend  that  they  ought  all  to  be 
declared  free.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intention  in  this  is,  to  de- 
prive me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be  delivered,  but  even  of 
Buch  as  were  anciently  my  tributaries ;  and  that  their  view  is,  by  so 
signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under  the 
specious  title  of  confederate  cities  ?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate 
strongly  on  their  own  disinterestedness ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
speak  for  themselves,  but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.   You, 
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tliereforey  will  oertainlj  not  suffer  yoanelres  to  be  impoeed  upon  by 
•neb  ducoune;  and  are  far  from  deaigning,  either  to  discover  aa 
affected  ineqoalitj  toward  your  allies,  by  bmnbling  some,  and  raising 
others  in  an  immoderate  degree ;  or  to  allow  better  conditions  to  those 
who  carried  arms  against  yon,  than  to  snch  as  haye  always  been  your 
friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to  my  particular  pretensions,  and  my 
personal  interest,  these  I  can  easily  give  up ;  bat  as  to  your  kindness, 
and  the  marks  of  friendship  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  others 
triumph  over  me  in  that  particular.  This  is  the  most  precious  part 
of  the  inheritance  I  received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  poten- 
tate in  all  Greece  and  Asia ;  who  had  the  advantage  of  concluding  aa 
alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship  with  you ;  and  who  cultivated  it 
with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fidelity  to  his  latest  breath.  He  waa 
br  from  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere  protestations  of 
kindness  and  good  will.  In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether 
by  sea  or  land,  he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you 
with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boast. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  l3ie  lasA 
and  strongest  proof  he  gave  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his  death ; 
for  the  fire  and  vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Bcsotians  to  engage 
in  alliance  with  you,  occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  him  to 
his  end  in  a  few  days.  I  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  his 
steps,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  more  honourable.  It 
indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  exceed  him  in  zeal  and  attachment 
to  your  service ;  but  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  war  against  Anti« 
ochus,  have  furnished  me  more  opportunities  than  my  father  had,  of 

fiving  you  proofs  of  this.  That  prince,  who  was  very  powerful  in 
iurope,  as  well  as  Asia,  offered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  he  en* 
ffaged  himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  had  revolted  from  me  : 
be  promised  to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  con- 
dition that  I  should  join  with  him  against  you.  I  will  not  assume  any 
honour  to  myself  for  not  accepting  offers,  which  tended  to  alienate  me 
from  your  friendship ;  and,  inde^,  how  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  me  to  do  this  ?  I  will  only  take  notice  of  what  I  thought  myself 
bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was  your  ancient  friend  and 
ally.  I  assisted  your  generals  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  far  greater 
number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  provisions, 
than  any  of  your  allies.  I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements, 
and  these  were  many ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers. 
I  suffered  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war, 
and  was  blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss 
of  my  crown  and  life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from  this  siege, 
while  Antiochus  on  one  side,  and  Seleucus,  his  son,  on  the  other,  were 
still  encamped  in  my  dominions,  neglecting  entirely  my  own  interest, 
I  sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet  Scipio,  your  con* 
sul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  passing  it.  I  never  quitted  the  consul 
after  his  arrival  in  Asia :  not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has  exerted  him- 
self more  than  my  brother  and  myself.  I  have  been  present  in  every 
motion,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.    In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended 
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the  post  which  the  consal  assigned  me.  I  will  not  &ek  whether,  in 
this  particular,  any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me. 
One  thing  I  wttl  be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  namely,  that  I  may  claim 
an  equality  with  any  of  those  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have  be- 
stowed the  highest  marks  of  your  favour.  Masinissa  had  been  your 
enemy  before  he  became  your  ally ;  he  did  not  come  over  to  you  with 

Ewerful  aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his 
igdom,  but  an  exile,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  plundered  of  all  his 
possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces ;  he  fled  to  your  camp  with 
a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  well  as  aid,  in  his 
misfortunes.  But,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithfully  against 
Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  Africa.  What,  therefore,  may  we  not  expect  from  your 
liberality;  we,  who  have  ever  been  your  allies,  and  never  your  enemies  ? 
My  father,  my  brothers,  and  myself,  have  on  all  occasions  drawn  our 
swords  in  your  cause  both  by  sea  and  land,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a 
great  distance  from  our  native  country,  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  and 
^tolia,  during  die  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  the  ^tolians. 
Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  what  are  your  pretensions  ?  Since  you 
force  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follows.  If,  in  repulsing  Anti- 
ochus beyond  Mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  seize  upon  that 
country,  in  order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better 
neighbours ;  none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you 
are  resolved  to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  thence,  I  dare  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  none  of  your  allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from 
you  than  myself.  Yet  some  may  observe,  that  it  is  great  and  glori- 
ous to  deliver  cities  from  slavery,  and  to  restore  them  their  liberty. 
I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exercised  hostilities  against  you. 
But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attached  to  the  interest  of  Anti- 
ochus, will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wisdom  and  justice, 
to  bestow  your  favour  on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully,  than 
on  enemies,  who  Jiave  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy  you  V 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  king's  harangue ;  and 
showed  evidently,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  everything  for  him 
in  their  power. 

The  Bhodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audienee.  The  person 
who  spoke  in  their  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with 
the  Romans,  and  the  services  they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  and  afterwards  in  that  against  Antiochus:  ^* Nothing," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  senators,  ^^  grieves  us  so  much  at 
this  time,  as  to  find  ourselves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Eu- 
menes,  that  prince  for  whom,  both  our  republic  and  ourselves  have  the 
most  faithful  and  cordial  respect.  The  circumstance  which  divides  and 
separates  us  on  this  occasion,  does  not  proceed  from  a  disparity  of 
minds,  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free,  and  Eumenes 
is  a  king.  It  is  natural  that  we,  being  a  free  people,  should  plead  for 
the  liberty  of  others ;  and  that  kings  should  endeavour  to  make  all 
things  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.    However  this  may  be,  the 
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careamstance  which  perplexes  iu  on  this  oecafflon,  is  not  so  mach  the 
affur  in  itself^  which  seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  you  cannot  be 
very  much  diTided  in  opinion  about  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show 
to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eameues.    If  there  were  no  other  way  of 
acknowledging  the  important  serrices  of  a  king,  your  confederate  and 
ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you  then  might  be 
doubtful,  from  the  fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not  discovering 
sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  is  your  fiiend,  or  of  renouncing 
your  principles,  and  the  glory  which  you  hare  acquffed  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  hberty.   But 
fortune  has  placed  you  in  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of 
those  inconveniences.     The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you 
have  so  lately  gained,  by  which  you  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory, 
enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily  of  what  you  call  a  debt.    Lyca- 
onia,  the  two  Phrygias,  all  Pisidia,  Ghersonesus,  and  the  country  con- 
tiguous to  it,  are  subjected  by  you*     One  of  these  nrovinces  is  alone 
capable  of  enlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes,  but  all 
of  them  together  will  make  him  equal  to  the  most  powerful  kmgs.   Ton 
therefore  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  recompense  very  largely  your 
allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims  which  form  the  glory  of  your 
empire.     The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march  against  Philip  and 
Antiochus.    As  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is  expected ;  not 
only  because  you  yourselves  have  already  set  the  example,  but  because 
your  honour  requures  it.     Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dispossess 
their  neighbours  of  some  country,  some  city,  fortress,  or  seaport ;  bnt 
you,  Romans !  never  drew  the  sword  from  such  motives ;  when  yoa 
fight,  it  is  for  glory ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  inspires  all 
nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your  name  and  empire,  almost 
equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  gods.     The  business  is  to  preserve 
that  glory.   You  have  undertaken  to  rescue  from  the  bondage  of  kings, 
and  to  restore  to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity ; 
and  still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions,  and  its  exquisite  taste 
for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.    It  is  the  whole  nation  you  have  taken 
under  your  vrotection,  and  you  have  promised  it  to-  them  to  the  end 
of  time.     The  cities  situated  in  Greece  itself,  are  not  more  Grecian 
than  the  colonies  they  settled  in  Asia.     A  change  of  country  has  not 
wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or  manners.    All  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rivu  our  ancestors  and  founders  in  virtue 
and  in  knowledge.   Many  persons  in  this  assembly  have  seen  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Ana ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  are  situated  at  a 
farther  distance  from  Rome.     If  a  difference  in  climate  should  change 
the  nature  and  dispositions  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  should 
necessarily  have  long  since  deg^ienited ;  and  yet  we  are  informed, 
that  you  have  as  great  a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre 
of  Greece.     And  indeed,  they  have  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of 
the  language,  the  dress,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Greeks ;  but 
have  also  preserved  still  more  their  manners,  laws,  and  genius,  and  all 
these  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  their  correspondence  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.     Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your  empire. 
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Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appear  remote  from  you. 
Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  oonvey  thither  also  the  genius 
and  form  of  your  government.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  slavery,  continue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is 
grateful  to  them.  The  Greeks,  in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present 
condition,  think  it  glorious  to  imitate  your  exalted  sentiments.  Bom 
and  nurtured  in  liberty,  they  know  you  will  not  deem  it  a  crime  in 
them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  Formerly,  their 
own  strength  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  empire  to  them ;  but  now, 
they  implore  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  forever  by  those  people^ 
with  whom  they  have  placed  it.  All  they  desire  is,  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they 
are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend  them  by  their  own.  But,  it  may  be 
said,  some  of  those  cities  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the 
others  favoured  Philip  also  ?  and  the  Tarentines,  Pyrrhns  7  To  cite 
but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy  as  well  as  riviJ,  enjoys  its  liber* 
ties  and  laws.  Consider,  Romans !  the  engagements  which  this  exam- 
ple lays  you  under.  Will  you  grant  to  the  ambitioii  of  Eumenes,  (I 
bee  his  pardon  for  the  expression,)  what  you  refused  your  own  just 
indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  wars 
which  you  have  carried  on  in  our  countries,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  we 
have  really  been  such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so  firee  as  to  give 
you  a  counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you.  If  you 
follow  it,  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  however  nobly  yo« 
obtain  victories,  you  know  how  to  make  a  stlU  nobler  use  of  them.*' 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occa* 
sion  divided  between  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  the  importance 
and  justice  of  which  they  were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  difficult  to  reconcile.  On  one  side,  gratitude,  with  regard  to 
the  services  of  a  king,  who  had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable  seal 
and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impression  on  their  minds  ;  on  the  other, 
they  earnestly  wished  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  s<^  view  of  their 
undertaking  this  war  was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  on  both  sides  were  very  strong. 
The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties  and  laws,  after 
Philip^s  defeat,  had  acquired  for  the  Romans  a  refutation  infinitely 
superior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  displease 
so  powerful  a  prince  as  Eumenes ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  bring  over  other  kings  to  their  side,  by  the  attractive  charms 
of  advantage.  The  wisdom  of  the  senate  devised  means  to  conciliate 
these  different  duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  brought  in  after  those  of  Rhodes ; 
and  all  they  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  which 
L.  Scipio  had  granted  them.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and, 
accordingly,  some  days  after,  it  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise  heard,  and  the 
answer  made  them  was,  that  the  senate  would  despatch,  pursuant  to 
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their  usual  custom,  ten  commissioners  to  inquire  into,  and  settle  the 
affairs  of  Asia.  It  was  told  them  in  general,  that  Ljcaonia,  the  two 
Phrygias,  and  Mysia,  should  thenceforward  be  subject  to  Eumenes. 
The  Khodians  were  allotted  the  possession  of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of 
Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these 
distributions,  such  cities  were  excepted  as  enjoyed  their  freedom,  before 
the  battle  fought  against  Antiochus.  It  was  resolved  that  the  rest  of 
the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attains,  should  also  pay 
it  to  Eumenes ;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  Antiochus, 
should  be  free  and  exempt  from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  new 
regulation.  The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Soles,  a  city  of  CiKcia,  descended  originally,  as  well  as  themselves, 
from  the  people  of  Argos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The 
senate,  after  consulting  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that  head, 
informed  the  Rhodians  of  the  violent  opposition  which  those  ambas- 
sadors had  made  to  their  request:  because  Soles,  situated  beyond 
Mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the  treaty :  but  that  if  they  ima- 
gined the  honour  of  Rhodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand,  they  would 
again  attempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rhodians,  again 
returning  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favours 
they  had  shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention 
to  interrupt  the  peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  iSmilius  Regillus,  who  had  gained 
a  victory  at  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus ;  and  still  more  justly 
to  L.  Scipio,  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the 
surname  of  Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  might  not  be  inferior  to  those  of 
his  brother,  upon  whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  wa§  not  of  long  du- 
ration, cost  the  Romans  bnt  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very 
much  to  aggrandize  their  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victory 
contributed  also,  in  another  manner,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  that 
very  empire,  by  introducing  into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into 
it,  a  taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures ;  for  it  is  from 
this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  and 
the  fatal  changes  which  ensued  it.^  Asia,  vanquished  by  the  Roman 
arms,  afterwards  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.'  Foreign  "health 
extinguished  in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity, 
in  which  its  strength  and  honour  consisted.  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with 
her,  in  her  train,  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater 
havoc  in  the  city  than  the  greatest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that 
manner  avengea  the  conquered  globe.^ 

*  Piin.  1.  ziii.  o.  8.  *  Aruiis  vicit  vitiifl  viotiu  est.    Seneo.  do  Alex. 

'  Prima  peregrinoa  obscoena  pecunia  moree 
Intulit,  et  turpi  fregerunt  secula  laxa 

Bivitas  molles i 

Nnllam  orimen  abest  facinoBque  libidinia,  ez  quo  I 

PanperUfl  Bomana  pent 

SflBvior  armis. 
Lvxario  Inonbait^  rictareqae  alcif  oitar  orbem. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OP  THE  ROMANS   RESPECTINO   THE  GRE- 
CIAN  STATES,  AND  THE   KINGS   OP   EUROPE  AND   ASIA. 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  the  events  above  related,  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the 
&te  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  general  change 
in  the  universe ;  I  mean  a  spirit  of  sovereignty  and  dominion.  This 
characteristic  does  not  display  itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent :  it  reveals 
itself  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  insensible  progress,  which  at 
the  same  time  is  sufficiently  rapid,  that  we  see  it  carried  at  last  to  its 
greatest  height. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  some  occasions,  show  a 
moderation  and  disinterestedness,  which,  from  a  superficial  view,  seem 
to  exceed  every  thing  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  which  we  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  praise. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Bomans, 
after  having  carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  after  crossing  seas, 
and  exhausting  their  treasures,  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  in  a  general 
assembly,  that  the  Roman  people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty ; 
and  desired  to  reap  no  other  fruit  by  their  victory,  than  the  noble 
pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations,  the  bare  remembrance  of  whose 
ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear  them  to  the  Romans  ?  The  description 
of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without  tears,  and  without 
being  affected  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a 
principle  of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested  motives ;  had  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such 
exalted  sentiments,  nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  august,  or 
more  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a  nation.  But  if  we  penetrate  ever 
80  little  beyond  this  glaring  outside,  we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious 
moderation  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  founded  on  a  profound  policy ; 
wise  indeed,  and  prudent  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  govern- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  very  remote  from  that  noble  disinterest- 
edness so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion*  It  may  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Grecians  then  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  joy ;  fondly 
imagining  that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  declared 
them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  divided  between  two 
powers ;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia ;  and  they  were 
always  engaged  in  war ;  the  former,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  the  latter,  to  complete  their  subjection^  The 
Romans,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sen- 
sible, that  there  was  no  necessity  of  apprehending  any  difficulty  from 
those  little  republics,  which  were  grown  weak  through  length  of  years, 
by  intestine  feuds,  mutual  jealousies,  and  the  wars  they  had  been 
forced  to  support  against  foreign  powers.  But  Macedonia,  which  was 
possessed  of  well-disciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of  war ; 
which  had  continually  in  view  the  glory  of  her  former  monarchs; 
which  had  formerly  extended  her  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the 
globe ;  which  still  harboured  an  ardent,  though  chimerical  desire,  of 
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Mtaimng  uniTenal  empire ;  and  which  had  a  Idbd  of  natural  alUanoe 
with  the  kings  of  Egjpt  and  Syria,  spmng  from  the  same  origin,  and 
miited  bj  the  common  interests  of  monarchy ;  Macedonia,  I  say,  gave 
just  alarms  to  the  Bomana,  who  from  the  rain  of  Carthage,  had  no 
obstacles  left  with  renrd  to  their  ambitioiis  deaigns,  but  those  powerful 
kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world  between  them,  and  espe- 
cially Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to  Italy. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dL^^poasess 
Philip  of  the  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  shoold  receive  from  the  Greeks, 
which,  indeed,  had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to 
oppose  his  common  enemy,  would  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible 
with  regard  to  the  Romans,  they  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  those 
republics ;  made  it  their  glory  to  take  them  under  their  protection,  and 
that  with  no  other  design,  in  outward  appearance,  than  to  defend  them 
against  their  oppressors ;  and  farther,  to  attach  them  by  a  still  stronger 
tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a  specious  bait,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  ; 
I  mean  liberty,  of  which  all  the  republics  in  question  were  inexpres- 
sibly jealous,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarchs  had  perpetually 
disputed  with  them* 

The  bait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  as  eagerly  swallowed  by  the 
generality  of  the  Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the 
most  judicious  and  clear-sighted  among  them,  discovered  the  danger 
that  lay  concealed  beneath  this  charming  bait ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
exhorted  the  people  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  assemblies,  to 
beware  of  this  cloud  that  was  gathering  in  the  west;  and  which,  chan- 
ging on  a  sudden  into  a  dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder 
over  their  heads,  to  their  utter  destruction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation 
toward  such  states  and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  protection ;  the^ 
succoured  them  against  their  enemies ;  took  the  utmost  pains  in  termi- 
nating their  differences,  and  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which  aroae 
among  them ;  and  did  not  demand  the  least  recompense  for  all  these 
services  done  for  their  allies.  By  these  means,  their  authority  gained 
strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  nations  for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manifesting  their  good  will,  of  entering  into 
their  interests,  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the 
sovereign  arbiters  of  those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and 
whom  they  now  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  their  freed-men* 
They  used  to  depute  commissioners  to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  com- 
plaints, to  weigh  and  examine  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  decide 
their  quarrels ;  but  when  the  articles  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  them  on  the  spot,  they  invited  them 
to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome.  But  afterwards,  they  used  to  summon 
those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled ;  obliged  them  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  senate,  and  even  to  appear  in  person  there.  From  arbiters 
and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon  assumed  a 
magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irrevocable  decisions, 
were  greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid 
to  them,  and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.     Thus 
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there  arose,  in  the  Roman  senate,  a  tribunal,  which  judged  all  nations 
And  kings,  and  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at 
the  end  of  every  war,  determined  the  rewards  and  punishments  doe  to 
all  parties.  They  dispossessed  the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of  their 
territories,  to  bestow  them  on  their  allies,  from  which  they  reaped  a 
double  advantage ;  for  they  thereby  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Rome, 
such  kings  as  were  in  no  way  formidable  to  them ;  and  weakened  others, 
whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  ezpeot,  and  whose  arms  they 
had  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the 
Achseans  inveigh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly  against  this  unjust 
usurpation,  and  ask  by  what  title  the  Romans  were  empowered  to 
assnme  so  haughty  an  ascendant  over  them ;  whether  their  republic 
was  not  as  free  and  independent  as  that  of  Rome  ;  by  what  right  the 
latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achfeans  to  account  for  their  conduct : 
whether  they  would  be  pleased  should  the  Achseans,  in  their  turn, 
officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs;  and  whether  there 
ought  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them.  All  these  reflections  were 
very  reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable,  and  the  Romans  had  no  advan- 
tage in  the  question  but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  politics  were  the  same, 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  kings.  They  first  won  over  to  their 
interest  such  among  them  as  were  the  weakest,  and  consequently  the 
less  formidable ;  they  gave  them  the  title  of  allies,  whereby  their  persons 
were  rendered,  in  some  measure,  saored  and  inviolable,  and  was  a  kind 
of  safeguard  against  other  kings  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  they 
increased  their  revenues,  and  enlarged  their  territories,  to  let  them  see 
what  they  might  expect  from  their  protection,  which  had  raised  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretenees,  those  great 
potentates  who  divided  Burope  and  Asia.  Ana  how  haughtily  did 
they  treat  them,  even  before  they  had  conquered  I  A  powerful  king, 
confined  within  a  narrow  circle  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obligea 
to  make  his  answer  before  he  quitted  it;  how  imperious  was  this! 
But,  how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  7  They  commanded  them 
to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  of  their  crowns,  as  hostages 
and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour ;  obliged  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  forbade  them  to  declare  war,  or  to  conclude  any 
alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their  leave;  bsttished  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  left  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only  an 
empty  title,  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  divested  of  its  rights  and 
advantages. 

We  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Proridence  had  decreed  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  sover^gnty  of  the  world,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied 
their  future  grandeur ;  but  they  were  strangers  to  those  dirine  oracles ; 
and  besides,  the  bare  prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no  justification 
with  regard  to  them.  Although  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more 
80  to  prove,  that  this  people  had  from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan, 
in  order  to  conquer  and  subject  all  nations ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  if  we 
examine  their  whole  conduct  attentively,  that  it  will  appear  that  they 

Vol.  IV.— 7 
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tcted  as  if  thay  had  a  foreknowledge  of  this ;  and  that  a  kind  of  in- 
atinct  determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much 
boasted  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies 
to  the  liberty  of  all  nations,  having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kings  and 
monarchy,  looking  upon  the  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped, 
with  insatiable  ambition,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world ;  they  seized 
indiscriminately  all  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire 
over  all  nations ;  in  a  word,  they  prescribed  no  other  limits  to  their 
vast  projects,  than  those  which  deserts  and  seas  made  it  impossible  to 
pass. 

SECTION  VIII.  —  ^TOLIANS  AND   ASIATIC   GAULS  SUBDUBD   BY  FULVIU8 
AND  MANLIUS,      DEATH  OF  ANTIOOHUS,  AND  DANXEL'S  PBOPHECY. 

DuRiNe  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  commotioiis 
had  happened  in  Greece.  Amjrnander,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^tolians, 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of 
his  cities  the  Macedonian  gajrrisons  which  held  them  for  king  Philip. 
He  deputed  some  ambassadors  to  the  senate  of  Rome ;  and  others  into 
Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then  at  Ephesus,  after  their  signal 
victory  over  Antiochns,  to  excuse  his  having  employed  the  arms  of  the 
^tolians  against  Philip,  and  also  to  make  his  complaints  against  that 
prince.* 

The  ^tolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  enterprises  against 
Philip,  in  which  they  had  met  with  tolerable  success ;  but,  when  they 
beard  of  the  defeat  of  Antioehus,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors 
they  had  sent  to  Rome  were  returning  from  thence,  without  being  able 
to  obtain  any  of  their  demands,  and  that  Fulvius  the  consul  was  actu- 
ally marchinff  against  them,  they  were  seised  with  real  alarms.  Find- 
ing it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  Romans  by  force  of 
arms,  they  again  had  recourse  to  entreaties  l  and,  in  order  to  enforce 
them,  they  engaged  the  Atheniuis  and  Rhodians  to  join  their  ambas- 
sadors to  those  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to  Rome,  to  sue  for 
peace. 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  Greece,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Epirots,  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in  which  was  a  strong  garrison  of 
JEtolians,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Being  at  last  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Roman 
arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  consul,  investing  them  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Those  which  were 
proposed  to  them  being  judged  exceedingly  severe,  the  ambassadors, 
notwithstanding  their  full  powers,  desired  that  leave  might  be  granted 
them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more ;  but  the  members  of  it  were 
displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with  orders 
to  terminate  the  affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rho- 
dian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul,  were 
come  to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  also  repaired.  The  latter, 
having  great  influence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent 
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many  years  of  his  banishment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render themselves  at  last  to  the  consul.  A  peace  was  also  granted  to 
the  ^tolians.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows : 
they  should  first  deliver  up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans; 
should  pay  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  one  half  immediately ; 
should  restore  both  to  the  Bomans,  and  their  allies,  all  the  deserters 
and  prisoners;  should  look  upon,  as  their  enemies  and  friends,  all 
those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans ;  in  fine,  should  give  up  forty 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  having 
arrived  in  Rome,  to  ratify  the  treaty  there,  found  the  people  highly 
exasperated  against  the  ^tolians,  as  well  on  account  of  their  past 
conduct,  as  the  complaints  made  against  them  by  Philip,  in  his  letters 
written  on  that  head.  At  last,  however,  the  senate  was  moved  by 
their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  and  Rhodes, 
who  concurred  in  them ;  and  therefore  they  ratified  the  treaty,  con- 
formably to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  had  prescribed, 

The  ^tolians  were  permitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on 
them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated 
at  ten  times  the  value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  weight; 
which  shows  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  ^to- 
lians,  crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All 
the  cities,  at  the  first  summons,  surrendered  immediately.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Same  only,  after  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  regretted 
what  they  had  done,  and  accordingly  shut  their  gates  against  the  Ro- 
mans, which  obliged  them  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very 
vigorous  defence,  insomuch  that  it  was  four  months  before  the  consul 
could  take  it.' 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by  the 
people  of  MffLum  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  difierences  which  inter- 
rupted their  tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achseans  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  held  at  ^gium ;  but  PhUopoemen,  who  was  an  officer  of  state, 
resolved  to  change  that  custom,  and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be  held 
successively  in  all  the  cities  which  formed  the  Achsean  league :  and 
that  very  year  he  summoned  it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would  not  op- 
pose this  motion:  and  though  his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the 
inhabitants  of  ^gium,  because  he  thought  their  cause  the  most  just, 
yet,  seeing  that  the  other  party  would  certainly  prevail,  he  withdrew 
from  the  assembly  without  declaring  his  opinion. 

The  afiair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  greater  importance.  Those  who^  had  been  banished 
from  that  city  by  NaBis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns 
and  castles  along  the  coast,  and  from  thence  infested  the  Spartans. 
The  latter  had  attacked  in  the  night  one  of  those  towns,  called  Las, 
and  carried  it,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise 
alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Achaeans. 
Philopoemen,  who  at  that  time  was  in  employment,  secretly  favoured 

■  Liv.  I.  xxzTiii.  n.  28—30. 


tM  etieK.  wtA  taiear^mtfl,  mm  aS  oeanooB,  to  kaea  tfe  aotlori^ 
</  himrtx.  Ou  hk  mimm,  »  ieetrte  wjm  emmttei^  de  parport  of 
Vju«dii  vaiA,  tliat  C^uiiiUw  aad  ti^  Romans  ^"^^^  P<2i  tbe  tovus  and 
««4<1^  of  llie  nea^OMt  of  I«<e(«a.  vadcr  tbe  proiacdoB  of  tae  Adueana, 
MtA  iArimg  fc/H/iddea  ilie  LaeedjRBouaiu  aeecB  lo  it,  and  the  latter 
hsur'iuz  attadttid  tM  towB  called  Las,  and  killed  aciim  of  the  iDhabi- 
tar;^«,  ttie  Aielueaa  aaieniblj  demanded  tLat  tlie  iasd^ton  of  that 
nuMRiaere  ab^/ald  be  ieHrerii  sp  lo  then;  asd  tkat  ocherviae  thej 
i^^Aild  be  dedared  rvAMUatn  of  tbe  treatr.  AmbasBidon  vere  deputed 
Uf  pt^  them  IK/Ciee  of  tbis  deove.  A  demand,  nade  in  so  banghty  a 
P^u^f  exeeedjDgly  ezaeperated  the  Laoedjemonians.  and  thej  imm^i- 
at^lr  pnt  to  deatb  tbirtj  of  tboae  who  had  held  a  oorrespondenoe  with 
P^jiloponnen  aad  the  esles,  dissolred  their  alliance  with  the  Adueans, 
and  »<;fit  ambaasadorf  to  Fnlriiis  the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Cephale- 
ma,  in  order  to  pot  Sparta  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  efjtreat  him  to  eome  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achseana 
reeeired  advice  of  what  bad  been  done  in  Sparta^  thej  nnanimoasly 
d^^elared  war  acainst  that  dtj,  whidi  b^an  by  some  slight  incnrsions 
both  by  sea  and  land,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  undertak- 
ing any  thing  considerable.* 

When  tbe  consul  arrired  in  Peloponnesus,  he  heard  both  parties  in 
a  public  assembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly  warm,  and  carried 
to  a  great  height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination, 
the  first  thing  he  did,  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  send  their  respective  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither  immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience. 
The  league  with  the  Achasans  was  in  great  consideration  at  Rome,  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not  care  to  disgust  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  entirely.  The  senate  therefore  returned  an  obscure  and  am- 
biguous answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  whereby  the  Achaeans 
might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  power  to  infest 
Bparta ;  and  the  Spartans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  limited  and 
restrained. 

The  Achseans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper.  Philopoemen 
had  been  continued  in  his  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched 
the  army  to  a  small  distance  from  Sparta  without  loss  of  time  ;  and 
again  demanded  to  have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him,  who  had 
concerted  the  enterprise  against  the  town  of  Las  ;  declaring  that  they 
should  not  be  condemned  or  punished,  till  after  being  heard.  Upon 
thiH  promise,  those  who  had  been  nominated  expressly,  set  out,  accompa- 
nied by  several  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  who  looked  upon  their 
cause  as  their  owm,  or  rather  as  that  of  the  public.  On  reaching  the 
camp  of  the  Achssans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  exiles  at 
th()  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the  camp,  came 
to  them  with  an  insulting  air,  and  began  to  vent  the  most  injurions 
expressions  against  them ;  after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer, 
thoy  fell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  treated  them  very  igno- 
miniously.     In  vain  did  the  Spartans  implore  both  gods  and  men,  and 
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claim  the  right  ^f  nations ;  the  rabble  of  the  Achseans,  animated  by 
the  seditious  cries  of  the  exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  due  to  ambassadors,  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
fiapreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were  immediately  stoned  to  death, 
and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any  manner,  to 
pardon  them ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been  put 
to  death  without  being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  be- 
fore that  enraged  multitude,  who,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing 
them,  condemned  and  executed  them  alL 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treat- 
ment, threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest  affliction,  and  filled  them 
with  alarms.  The  Achseans  imposed  the  same  conditions  upon  them, 
as  they  would  have  done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
They  gave  orders,  that  the  walls  should  be  demolished :  that  all  such 
mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had  kept  in  their  service,  should  leave  La- 
conia :  that  the  slaves  whom  those  tyrants  had  set  at  liberty,  and  there 
were  a  great  number  of  them,  should  also  be  obliged  to  depart  the 
country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain  of  being  seized  by  the 
Achaeans,  and  sold  or  carried  wherever  they  thought  proper  :  that  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled:  in  fine,  that 
the  Spartans  should  be  associated  in  the  Achaean  league,  with  whom 
they  should  thenceforth  form  one  body,  and  follow  the  same  customs 
and  usages. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demolition  of 
their  walls,  with  which  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  pre- 
scribed them ;  and  indeed  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta 
had  long  subsisted  without  any  other  walls  or  defence  than  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens.^  Pausanias'  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were 
first  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  after- 
wards of  Pyrrhus ;  but  that  they  had  been  completed  by  Nabis.^ 
Livy  relates  also,  that  the  tyrants,  for  their  own  security,  had  fortified 
with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the  city  as  were  most  open  and  accessible. 
The  Spartans  were  therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  demolition  of 
these  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  regret  they  saw  the  exiles, 
who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  into  it,  and  who  might  justly 
be  considered  as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Sparta,  enervated  by  this 
last  blow,  lost  all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  dependent 
on,  and  subjected  to  the  Achaeans.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with 
regard  to  Sparta  was,  the  abolition  of  the  Taws  of  Lycurgus,  which 

■Fneral  ^fnoadein  fine  maro  Sparta.    Tynmni  naperlocis  patentibas  planisque  objecerant 
marum;  altiora  loca  at  difficilioraadita  itationiboi  armatonuB  pro  mnnimento  objectia  tuta 
bantnr. — Liv.  L  zxziy.  n.  38. 

Spartani  arbem,  quam  semper  arml4  non  maris  defenderant,  turn  contra  responsa  fatoraui 
et  Teterem  majoram  gloriam,  armis  difBri,  mororam  praeidio  inoladunt.  Tan  turn  eos  dege- 
nerariflee  a  majoribusy  at  cam  multis  seculis  murai  orbi  civium  yirtus  fuerat^  tunc  ciyei  salvos 
•e  fore  non  ezistimayerinty  nisi  intra  mnros  laterent— Jastin.  1.  zir.  o.  5. 

'Ld  Aehaiae.p.  412. 

'Justin  informs  us,  that  Sparta  was  fortified  with  walls  at  the  time  when  Cassander  medi- 
ated the  ioTasion  of  Greece. 
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bad  ecmtuiiicd  in  force  seren  hundred  years,  and  had  been  the  sonroe 
crf  all  its  grandeor  and  ^ry.* 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  Philo- 
pcemen  no  honoar,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  blot  in  his  repnt»- 
ti^in.  Plutarch,  who  justly  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  captains  of 
Greece,  does  but  just  glance  at  this  action,  and  says  only  a  word  or 
two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  favourable  in  itself.  They  had  at  their  head  Agesipolia,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged,  and  they  had  been  all  ex- 

(>el1ed  their  country,  by  the  tyrants;  but  so  open  a  violation  of  the 
awB  of  nations,  to  which  Philopcemen  at  least  gave  occasion,  if  he  did 
not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

It  appears,  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  that  the  Lacedemonians 
made  complaints  at  Rome  against  Philopoemen,  as  having,  by  this 
equally  unjust  and  cruel  aq^ion^  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of 
Home,  and  insulted  its  majesty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could 
obtain  leave  to  be  heard.^  At  last,  Lepidus  the  consul  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Achaean  confederacy,  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  met  with.  Philopoemen  and  the  Achaeans  sent  an 
ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Elis,  to  Rome,  to  justify  their  conduct.^ 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fulvius  the 
consul  terminated  the  war  with  the  ^tolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul, 
terminated  that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere,  of  the 
inroad  these  nations  had  made  into  different  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  called  from  their  name  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Galatia ;  and 
formed  three  bodies,  three  different  states,  the  Tolistobegi,  the  Trocmi, 
and  Tectosages.  These  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  spread  terror  and  alarms  on  all  sides.  The 
pretence  made  use  of  for  declaring  war  against  them,  was,  their  having 
aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Immediately  after  L.  Scipio  had  resigned 
the  command  of  his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephesus, 
and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  If  Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at 
Borne,  he  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  march ;  his 
brother  Attalus,  however,  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul's 
guide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  great  reputation  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  which  they  had  subdued  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  had 
not  met  with  the  least  opposition.  Manlius  judged  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  occasion,  before  they  engaged 
the  enemy.  '^  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  '^  that  the  Gauls  should 
have  made  their  names  formidable,  and  spread  the  strongest  terror  in 
the  minds  of  nations  of  so  soft  and  effeminate  a  cast  as  the  Asiatics. 
Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their 
waists,  their  unwieldy  bucklers,  their  long  swords ;  add  to  this,  their 
songs,  their  cries  and  bowlings,  at  the  first  onset,  the  dreadful  clashing 
of  their  arms  and  shields;  all  this  may,  indeed,  intimidate  men  not 

'  Nulla  rea  taoto  erat  damno,  qaam  disciplina  Lyottrgi,  eni  per  aepfcingenkofl  aanos  a8siieT«> 
?aot,  Liy. 
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AGCOBtomed  to  them,  bat  not  you,  Romans!  whose  victorious  arms 
have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation.  Besides,  experience  has 
taught  you,  that  after  the  Gauls  have  spent  their  first  impetuosity,  an 
obstinate  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well  as  their 
bodily  strength ;  and  that  then,  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms  fall  from  their  hands, 
and  they  sink  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not  imagine  these 
the  ancient  Gauls,  inured  to  fatigue  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty 
of  the  country  they  have  invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
inhabit,  have  entirely  enervated  them.  They  now  are  no  more  than 
Phrygians  in  Gallic  armour ;  and  the  only  circumstance  I  fear  is,  that 
you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the  defeat  of  a  rabble  of  enemies, 
so  unworthy  of  disputing  victory  with  Romans."  * 

After  Manlius  had  ended  this  speech,  the  army  discovered  by  their 
shouts,  how  impatiently  they  desired  to  bt  led  against  the  enemy ;  and 
accordingly  the  consul  entered  their  territories^  The  Gbuls  did  not 
once  suspect  that  the  "Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their  country  lay 
BO  remote  from  them,  aad  therefore  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  them. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance. 
They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in  defiles ;  disputed  the  passes  with  him ; 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongest  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such 
eminences  as  they  thought  inaccessble.  The  consul,  far  from  being 
discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them  wherever  he  came.  He 
attacked  them  separately,  stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them  in 
several  engagements.  The  Gauls  were  obliged  at  last  to  submit,  and 
to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the 
perpetual  terrors  it  was  under  from  those  barbarians.  So  happy  a 
tranquillity  was  restored  on  this  side,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans 
-was  established  there  from  the  river  Halys  to  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  for  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  We  are 
told  that  Antiochus  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  highly  obliged 
to  the  Romans,  for  having  freed  him  from  the  cares  and  troubles  which 
the  government  of  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  must  necessarily  have 
brought  upon  him. 

The  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  Fulvius  returned  to  his  own 
province.  He,  and  Manlius,  his  colleague,  were  continued  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  for  a  year,  in  quality  of  proconsuls.^ 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  to  settle  with  the  ten  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  most  important 
article  of  their  commission.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  was 
confirmed,  as  also  that  which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls. 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the 
Romans  six  hundred  talents,  for  having  assisted  Antiochus ;  half  this 
sum,  however,  was  accepted,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  who  was  to 
marry  his  daughter.  Manlius  made  a  present  to  Eumenes  of  all  the 
elephants  which  Antiochus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  delivered  up 
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to  the  BottiftiM*  He  repaseed  into  Europe  with  his  forces,  after  havitig 
admitted  the  depaties  of  the  aoTeral  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the 
chief  difficolties* 

Antiochos  was  greatly  perplexed  to  i^ise  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  the 
Romans.  He  made  a  progress  through  the  eastern  provinces  to  levy 
the  tribute,  which  they  owed  him;  and  left  the  regency  of  Syria, 
during  his  absence,  to  Selenous,  his  son,  whom  he  had  declared  his  pre- 
sumptive heir.^  ¥nien  he  arrived  in^the  province  of  Elymais,  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Belns.  This  was  a  powerful  temptation  to  a  prince  who  had 
little  regard  for  religion,  and  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accord«> 
ingly,  upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  had 
rebelled  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
carried  off  all  the  riches  which  had  been  kept  there  very  religiously 
during  a  lone  series  of  years.  The  people,  exasperated  by  this  sacn* 
lege,  rebelled  against  him,  lAd  murdered  him,  with  all  his  followers. 
AttreliusVictor  says,  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  officers, 
whom  he  had  beat  one  day  when  he  was  heated  with  liquor.^ 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity,  clemency, 
and  liberality.     A  decree,  which  we  are  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he 

Eve  his  subjects  permission,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey 
(  ordinances,  in  case  they  should  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  laws, 
shows  that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  justice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty,  he 
had  behaved,  on  all  occasions,  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  appli- 
cation, as  had  given  success  to  all  his  enterprises^  and  acquired  him 
the  title  of  the  Great.  But  from  that  time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as 
application,  had  declined  very  much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His 
conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans ;  the  little  advantage  he  reaped 
from  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  the  contempt  with  which 
he  treated  them;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to  accept; 
these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  his  former  successes ;  and  his 
death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  in* 
delible  blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from  the  10th  tx> 
the  19th  verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  and  were  fully 
accomplished. 

"  But  his  sons/'  of  the  king  of  the  North,  "  shall  be  stirred  up,  and 
shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces :  and  one,"  Antiocbus  the 
Great,  ^' shall  certainly  come  and  overflow,  and  pass  through:  then 
shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up  even  to  his  fortress."  ^  This  king 
of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons, 
Seloucus  Oeraunus,  and  Antiocbus,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great.^ 
The  former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antiocbus 
his  brother.  The  latter,  after  having  pacified  the  troubles  of  his 
kingdom,  made  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  the  South, 
that  is,  of  Egypt ;  dispossessed  him  of  Goslosyria,  which  was  delivered 
to  him  by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province ;  defeated  Ptolemy's 
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generals  in  the  narrow  passes  near  Berytus,  and  made  himself  master 
of  part  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  bv 
overtures  of  peace.  The  Hebrew  is  still  more  expressive.  ''He, 
meaning  Antiochus,  ''  shall  come.  He  shall  overflow"  the  enemy's 
country.  ^^  He  shall  pass  over"  Mount  Libanus.  ^^  He  shall  halt,'* 
while  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  him.  ^'  He  shall  advance  with 
ardour  as  far  as  the  fortresses,"  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt* 
Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  verses. 

**•  And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall 
come  ferth,  and  shall  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  king  of  the  North ; 
and  he  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand."^  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent,  effeminate 
prince.  It  was  necessary  to  excite  and  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of 
his  lethargy,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse 
the  enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  march  into  his  country :  "  prove* 
catus."  At  last  he  put  himself  at  the  heiul  of  his  troops ;  and,  by  the 
valour  and  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

^'  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be 
lifted  up,  and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands ;  but  he  shall  not 
be  strengthened  by  it."^  Antiochus  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  footy 
and  three  hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners.  Philopator,  having  marched,  after  his  victory,  to  Jerusalem, 
was  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  '^  his  heart  shall 
be  Ufted  up ;"  and  being  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with 
the  utmost  pride  toward  the  Jews,  and  treated  them  very  cruelly.  He 
might  have  dispossessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions,  had  he  taken  a 
proper  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory ;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
recovering  Goelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  again  plunged  into  his  former 
excesses :  ^^  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it." 

^^  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  mul- 
titude greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  after  certain 
years,  with  a  great  army,  and  with  much  riches."^  Antiochus,  after 
he  had  ended  the  war  beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in 
those  provinces.  Finding,  fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  bad  succeeded  Philopator  his  father ;  he  united  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant  king  of  his  throne. 
Having  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan, 
he  subjected  the  whole  country  which  Philopator  had  conquered,  by 
the  victory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

^^  And  in  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  up  against  the  king 
of  the  South.  "^  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt; 
by  the  conspiracy  of  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  for  the  regency  ;  and 
by  that  of  Scopas,  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown  and  his  li^.  ^'  Also 
the  robbers  of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision ; 
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but  they  shall  fall."'  Several  apostate  Jews,  to  ingratiate  themselves, 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with  every  thing  he  required  of  them, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which  means 
they  were  in  great  favour  with  him,  but  it  was  of  short  duration ;  for, 
when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  he  either 
extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans  of  Ptolemy. 
This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  which  de- 
nounced the  calamities  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  to  bring  upon  this  people ;  which  occasioned  -a  great 
number  of  them  to  fall  into  apostacy. 

"  So  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and 
take  the  most  fenced  cities ;  and  the  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  with- 
stand, neither  his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any  strength 
to  withstand.'  But  he  that  cometh  against  him,  shall  do  according  to 
his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand  before  him :  and  he  shall  stand  in 
the  glorious  land,  which  by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed."^  Antiochus, 
after  having  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  at  Pancas,  besieged  and  took, 
first  Sidon,  then  Gaza,  and  afterwards  all  the  cities  of  those  provinces, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  chosen  troops  which  the 
king  of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him.  '^  He  did  according  to  his  own 
will,''  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  was  able  to  make  the 
least  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  conquests  in  Palestine,  he 
entered  Judea,  "  the  glorious,"  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  that 
desirable  land."  He  there  established  his  authority,  and  strengthened 
it,  by  repulsing  from  the  castle  of  Jerusalem,  the  garrison  which  Scopas 
had  thrown  into  it.  This  garrison  being  so  well  defended,  that  Anti- 
ochus was  obliged  to  send  for  all  the  troops  in  order  to  force  it,  and 
the  siege  continuing  a  long  time,  the  country  was  ruined  and  consumed 
by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  in  it. 

*^  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  him ;  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall 
give  him  the  daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her ;  but  she  shall  not 
stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him."*  Antiochus,  seeing  that  the 
Romans  undertook  the  defence  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought 
it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to  lull  the  king  asleep,  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  '^  corrupt,  her,"  and  excite  her 
to  betray  her  husband ;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  design  ;  for  as 
soon  as  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her  father's  inters 
ests,  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt 
to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Acilius  had 
gained  over  her  father  at  Thermopylae.* 

^^  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  into  the  isles,  and  shall  take 
many ;  but  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which 
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Aiitioclios  had  offered  him  to  cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall 
cause  it  to  turn  upon  him.^  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war 
of  Coelosjria  and  Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  the  land- 
army,  to  Sardis,  while  he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to 
the  ^gean  sea,  where  he  took  several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire 
exceedingly  on  that  side.  However,  the  prince  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  insulted  by  making  this  invasion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman 
consul,  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him,  by  defeating  him  at 
Mount  Sipilus,  and  repulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

^^  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land ;  but 
he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found.  "^  Antiochus,  after  his 
defeat,  returned  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
strongest  fortress  in  it.  He  went  soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the 
east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the  Romans :  but  having  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  there  lost  his  life  in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antiochus,  which  I  have 
explained  in  most  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess 
there  may  be  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult 
to  explain,  and  variously  interpreted  by  commentators  ;  but  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  substance  of  the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ? 
Can  any  reasonable  man,  who  makes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe 
such  a  prediction,  either  to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of 
human  prudence  and  sagacity?  Can  any  light,  but  what  proceeds 
from  God  himself,  penetrate,  in  this  manner,  into  the  darkness  of 
futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact  and  circumstantial 
a  manner  ?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  concerning  Egypt,  8e- 
leucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria,  leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The 
eldest  reigns  but  three  years,  and  does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy 
of  being  recorded ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any 
notice  of  him.  The  youngest  is  Antiochus,  sumamed  the  Great,  from 
his  great  actions ;  and,  accordingly,  our  prophet  gives  a  transient  ac- 
count of  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  most  important 
enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his  death.  In  it  we  see  his  expe- 
ditions into  Goelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  several  cities  of  which  are  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  that  monarch;  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  which 
is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  made  in  it ;  his  conquests  of  a  great 
many  islands ;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
which  does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view  ;  his  overthrow  by 
the  Roman  consul ;  his  retreat  to  Antioch  ;  and,  lastly,  his  unfortunate 
end.  These  are,  in  a  manner,^he  outlines  of  the  picture  of  Antiochus, 
which  can  be  made  to  resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  prophet  drew  those  features  without  a  design,  and  at  random, 
in  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ?  The  facts,  which  denote  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  are  all  told  by  heathen  authors,  who 
Uvod  many  centuries  after  the  prophet  in  question,  and  whose  fidelity 
cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner.  We  must  renounce,  not  only 
religion,  but  reason,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  such  prophecies  as 
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these,  tbe  mteryentioa  of  a  Sapreme  Being,  to  wliom  all  ages 
present,  and  who  governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

BBJTION    IX.  —  SBLBTJCtJS    PHILOPATER    SUCCEEDS    AKTIOCHUS.       COM- 
PLAINTS  AGAINST   PHILIP. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  sucoeeded  by  Seleucos  Philopater,  his 
eldest  son,  whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  oat  for  the 
eastern  provinces.  His  reign  was  obscure  and  oontemptible,  occasioned 
by  the  misery  to  which  the  Romans  had  reduced  that  crown ;  and  the 
exorbitant  sum,  a  thousand  talents  annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay, 
during  all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
the  king  his  father  and  that  people.^ 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.  Immediately 
upon  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into 
Achaia,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly 
concluded  with  the  Achseans.  The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer 'with 
joy ;  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to  the  king,  Lycortas,  father  of 
olybius  the  historian^  and  two  other  ambassadors.  The  alliance  being 
renewed,  Philopoemon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  inviting  Ptolemy's 
ambassador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered  into  discourse  concerning  that 
prince.  In  the  praise  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him,  he  expati- 
ated very  much  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his  address  in  riding,  and 
his  vigour  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms ;  and  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  being  on 
horseback,  in  a  party  of  hunting,  had  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  dis- 
charge of  a  single  javelin.' 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of 
E^ypt,  had  a  son,  who  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was 
called  Ptolemy  Philometer.  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy 
upon  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Goelosyria  and  Palestine  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  the  provinces,  and  the  most  considerable  persons 
of  those  countries  went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion  with  the 
most  splendid  equipages.'  Josephus,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  else- 
where, who  was  receiver-general  of  those  provinces,  being  too  old  to 
take  such  a  journey,  sent  his  youngest  son,  Hyrcanus,  in  his  stead, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  great  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  The 
king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him  the 
honour  of  a  place  at  their  table.  A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the 
king  with  his  jests,  said  to  him,  ^^  Do  you  behold,  sir,  the  quantity  of 
bones  before  Hyrcanus,  and  your  majesty  may  judge  in  what  manner 
his  fa^er  gnaws  your  provinces."  Thft^e  words  made  the  king  latigh ; 
and  he  asked  Hyrcanus,  how  he  came  to  have  so  great  a  number  of 
bones  before  him.  **  Your  majesty  need  not  wonder  at  that,*'  replied 
he ;  ^^  for  dogs  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  the  rest  of  the 
persons  at  your  table  have  done,"  pointing  to  them ;  ^^  but  men  are 
contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones,  like  me."  The  mockers 
were  mocked  by  that  retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confused. 
When  tho  day  for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given 
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out  chat  he  had  only  five  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  very  ill  reeeiyed  by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  of  it  beforehand.  The  greatest  presents  made  by 
the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty  talents ;  but  Hyrcanus  presented  to  th« 
king  one  hundred  boys,  well  shaped  and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had 
bought,  each  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an  ofiering,  and  to  the  queen 
as  many  girls,  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a  like  present  for  that 
princess.  The  whole  court  was  amazed  at  snch  uncommon  and  sur 
passing  magnificence;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyrcanus 
with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a 
manner,  as  gained  him  universal  approbation  and  applause ;  because 
he  followed  in  all  things  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another 
father  to  him ;  but  afterwards,  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  that  deadly 
poison  to  kings,  prevailed  over  the  wise  counsels  of  that  able  minister, 
That'prince  shunned  him,  and  began  to  yield  to  all  the  vices  and 
failings  of  his  father.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  liberty  which 
Aristomenes  frequently  took,  of  advising  him  to  act  more  consistently 
with  himself,  he  despatched  him  with  poison.  Having  thus  got  rid  of 
a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sisht  alone  was  importunate,  from  the 
tacit  reproaches  it  seemed  to  malee  him,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  his  vicious  inclinations;  plnnged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of 
every  kind  ;  followed  no  other  guides  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
than  his  wild  passions ;  and  treated  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant.* 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and 
injustice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together, 
and  to  form  associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  griev- 
ously. Some  persons  of  the  highest  rank  having  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy, they  had  already  formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  putting  them  in  execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  now  in- 
volved, he  chose  Polycrates  for  bis  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great 
bravery  as  well  as  abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experi- 
ence in  affairs  both  of  peace  and  war ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  under  his  father,  and  had  served  in  that  quality  in 
the  battle  of  Baphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had  contributed  very  much 
to  the  victory.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus: 
and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  the  conspiracy  of  Scopas  was 
discovered,  the  expedients  he  employed  on  that  occasion  conduoed 
very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.' 

Ptolemy,  hj  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  overcame  the 
rebels.  He  obliged  their  diiefs,  who  were  the  principal  lords  of  the 
country,  to  capitolate  and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having 
seized  their  persons,  he  forfeited  his  promise ;  and,  after  having  ex- 
ercised various  cruelties  upon  them,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  per- 
fidious conduct  brought  new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abilities 
of  Polycrates  again  extricated  him.^ 
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The  Acb»an  leagae,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to 
have  been  very  powerfn],  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen 
that  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very 
solicitous  to  renew  the  ancient  alliance  with  him«  Tins  he  was  also 
very  desirous  of  in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign ;  and  accordingly  offered 
that  republic  six  thousand  shields,  and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass. 
His  offer  was  accepted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  Lycortas  and  two 
other  AchsBans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank  him  for  the  presents, 
and  to  renew  the  alliance  ;  and  these  returned  soon  after  with  Ptolemy's 
ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Eumenes  also  sent  an  em- 
bassy for  the  same  purpose,  and  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  the  interest  oi  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the 
members  of  the  public  council.  Others  came  likewise  from  Seleucus, 
who,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of  war  com- 
pletely equipped ;  and  at  the  same  time  deured  to  have  the  ancient 
alliance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  ambassador,  whom  Philopo&men 
sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct,  had  returned  from  thence,  and 
desired  to  give  an  account  of  his  commission.^ 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held.  The  first 
person  who  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  Elea.  He  gave  an  account 
of  what  he  had  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair 
of  Sparta,  and  the  answer  which  had  been  made  him.  It  was  judged 
by  the  replies,  that  the  senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the 
subversion  of  the  government  of  Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre  of  the  Spartans ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  did  not  annul  any  thing  which  had  been  enacted. 
And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for  or  against  the  answers  of  the 
senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  ^t  time.  But  the  same 
affair  will  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience. 
After  having  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  made  with 
Attalus,  that  king's  father,  and  proposed,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes, 
the  offer  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  they  expatiated  largely 
on  the  great  friendship  and  tender  regard  which  their  sovereign  had 
always  showed  for  the  AchsBans.  When  they  had  ended  what  they 
had  to  say,  Apollonius  of  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent which  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in  itself,  was 
worthy  of  the  Acheeans;  but,  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end  which 
Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  and  the  advantage  he  hoped  to 
reap  by  his  munificence,  in  that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of 
this  present  without  bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy,  and  being 
guilty  of  the  greatest  of  prevarications.  "  For,  in  a  word,"  continued 
he,  '*  as  the  law  forbids  every  individual,  whether  of  the  people  or  of 
the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gift  from  a  king  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater  should  the  commonwealth, 
collectively,  accept  the  offers  of  Eumenes.  That  with  legard  to  the 
infamy,  it  was  self-evident ;  for,  says  Apollonius,  what  could  reflect 
greater  ignominy  on  a  council,  than  to  receive,  annually*  frotc  <$>  king, 
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money  for  its  Babsistenoe ;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
pablic  affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners,  and  in  a  manner 
rising  from  his  table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bait  that  concealed 
the  hook  ?^  But  what  dreadful  conseqnenoes  ought  not  be  expected 
from  such  a  custom,  shonld  it  be  established  T  That  Prusias,  excited 
by  the  example  of  Enmenes,  would  also  be  liberal  of  his  benefactions, 
and  after  him,  Seleucus;  that,  as  the  interest  of  kings  differed  widely 
from  those  of  republics,  and  as,  in  the  latter,  their  most  important  de- 
liberations related  to  their  differences  with  crowned  heads,  two  things 
would  inevitably  happen ;  either  the  Achssans  would  transact  alUhings 
to  the  advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
country,  or,  they  must  behave  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  toward 
their  benefactors."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  exhorting  the 
Achaeans  to  refuse  the  present  which  was  offered ;  and  added,  *'  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  umbrage  at  Eumenes,  for  attempting  to  bribe 
theit'  fidelity  by  such  an  offer.  '  The  whole  assembly,  with  shouts^ 
rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  Eumenes,  however  dazzling  the 
offer  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been 
sent  to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince 
for  renewing  the  alliance  was  read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the 
assembly,  having  asked  what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to 
renew,  several  having  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy  upon  very  different 
conditions,  and  nobooy  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  decision 
of  that  affair  was  referred  to  another  time. 

At  lasT  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audience. 
The  Achteans  renewed  the  allii^ce  which  had  been  concluded  with 
him ;  but  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of 
the  ships  he  offered. 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time ;  and  complaints 
were  carried,  from  all  quarters,  to  Rome,  against  Philip.  The  senate 
thereupon  nominated  three  commissioners,  of  whom  Q.  Gecilius  was 
the  chief,  to  go  and  take  cognizance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot^^- 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  against  the  Romans^ 
with  whom  he  believed  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on 
many  accounts ;  but  more  particularly,  because  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
he  had  not  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  vengeance  on  such  of 
hb  subjects  as  had  abandoned  him  during  the  war.  The  Romans,  bow- 
ever,  had  endeavoured  to  console  him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade 
Atbamania)  and  Amynander  the  king  of  that  country ;  by  giving  up 
to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  ^tolians  had  seized ;  by 
leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetrias  and  aU  Magnesia ;  and  by 
not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts  upon  Thrace ;  all  which  circumstances 
had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated,  how- 
ever, to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded  him, 
in  order  to  prepare  lor  war,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should 

*  Polybitu,  by  this  ezproMion,  would  denote,  that  such  a  pension  was  a  kind  of  bait  that 
ooT«red  a  hook,  thaft  'a,  the  design  which  Eumenes  had  of  naaking  aU  those  who  oompoaed 
the  ooanoil  his  dependants.     KarmxtwttKiraK  oiovm  ^Aca#. 
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Mmi^iw.  Y  wwt  *».*-*>«  *Bre.  v.-  ''rt:i*i  twnt.  tn  vtut  ait.  t»  inttia^dars 
4/  u^  i  'u^w*.  itiA*.  '^  liue  P*m*'*^jiwas.  anl  Aiirkaaeazs :  and,  on 
U^  w,-*ff .  '^  H.  jf  k'^  'X  Matt?i'.«!t :  a  CTTJasBfCiaac  Aat  coold  not 
t^  1ff*>^-  J  u^ffjSj  Uie  wuie  *X  wj  pO'p^rfiL  a  ftlyjCL  TSe  a»"hiiwar 
4^^»  4rt^,tiu-«>1  ttoi^  r^TY^m  vj^ia^'^i  ar^s^  PIZ^  ^rrdi  greater  or 
kaM  C'/'^  it0sf:HMi!*f^  t9  tl«Kr  djf frer^rt  r^^«ra/:sen  ani  al-EIhSes.  Some, 
MfUermz^'MJtf  t'^^^toMrtT^i  for  b**Lj  c-l'Jirtd  to  pfead  a^ahist  bim,  in 
fMi¥^t*i9  *A  tf,^,r  KMsrtj,  artreat^  Lra  t/^  art  in  regard  to  them  rather 
a#  a  ifjr$A  tf^aii  a  tna«t«r;  and  v>  isitate  tbe  Bosai^s  in  that  partico- 
lar^  arb//  tfU'U^r^mrM  to  win  orer  their  allieB  bj  friendship  rather  than 
dtaf/  Ih^.  r*M  of  the  atDbaasadorB  being  feas  reserred,  and  not  bo 
mtf^MffMUf  r<^oadiod  him  to  his  iaee  for  lus  injnstice,  oppression,  and 
UMtrpatM/ft;  Mmming  tbe  commiK^ioDers,  that  in  ease  thej  did  not 
apfiijr  a  w[pn4!Aj  ren^jf  tbe  trinmphs  thej  had  obtained  orer  Philip, 
acid  tb^fir  n;)ft/fration  of  the  Greciana  inhabiting  the  countries  near 
Mai^l/ifiia  to  their  KbertieSy  would  all  be  rendered  ineffectual :  that 
ibin  pririee,  like  a  fierjr  oonner,  woald  nerer  be  kept  in  and  restrained 
witlu/tit  a  fiffy  tight  rein,  and  a  sharp  cin-b.'  Philip,  that  he  might 
aannrne  tbe  air  of  an  accuser  rather  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  par- 
tloularlv  against  the  Thessalians.  He  said,  that  like  slaves,  who  being 
tua^le  fre<9  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the 
most  injurious  exclamations  against  their  masters  and  benefactors ;  so 
they  auumsd,  with  the  utmost  insolence,  the  indulgence  of  the 
bomans ;  artd  were  incapable,  after  enduring  a  long  servitude,  to 
make  a  prudent  and  moderate  use  of  the  liberty  which  had  been 
granted  thom.^  The  commissioners,  after  hearing  the  accusations  and 
answers,  tho  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  omit  as  little  important, 
and  making  Home  particular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that 
time,  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  tlionco  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
relating  to  tho  cities  of  Thrace ;  and  the  king,  who  was  very  much 
dlsgUNtod,  followed  them  thither.  The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  said 
to  uie  ooininiHnioners,  that  if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  restore  the 
cltie«  of  if^lnum  and  Maronea  to  their  liberty,  their  sovereign  was  far 
from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it ;  but  that,  if  they  did  not  concern 
thsmiiftlyoH  in  regard  to  tne  conditions  of  the  cities  which  had  been 
oonqnored  from  Antiochus,  in  that  case,  the  service  which  Eumenea 
and  AttuluH  his  father  had  done  Rome,  seemed  to  require  that  they 
should  rtithor  bo  given  up  to  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  had  no 
nmnuer  of  ri^ht  to  them,  but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force ;  that, 
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bijsides,  these  citiea  bad  been  giyen  to  EameiiM,  by  a  decree  of  the 
ten  commissionerB  whom  the  Boiaana  had  appointed  to  determine  these 
differences.  The  Maronites,  who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveighed,  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  Philip's 
garrison  exercised  in  their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  from  what 
be  had  done  before ;  and  directing  himself  personally  to  the  Romans, 
declared,  that  he  had  long  perceived  they  were  fully  determined  never 
to  do  him  justice  on  any  occasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  grievous  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  them ;  the 
services  he  had  done  the  Romans  on  different  occasions,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to  their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse 
three  thousand  talents,  fifty  ships  of  war  completely  equipped,  and  a 
great  number  of  cities,  which  Antiochus  oiEered  him,  upon  condition 
uiat  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occasions, 
with  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  compare  himself ;  and 
that  the  Romans,  so  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought 
his  services  merited,  had  even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those  cities 
to  which  he  had  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  *^  Tou,  Romans  T'  said  he,  concluding  his  speech,  ^'  are  to  con- 
sider upon  what  terms  you  intend  to  have  jne  be  with  you.  IS  you 
are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities, 
in  that  case,  you  need  only  use  me  as  you  have  hitherto  done :  but,  if 
you  still  revere  in  my  person  the  title  and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and 
friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being  treated  any  longer 
with  so  much  indignity." 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech.  For  this  reaaon 
they  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense,  by 
making  no  decisive  answer ;  and  accordingly  they  declared,  that  if  the 
cities  in  question  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  decree  of  the  ten 
commissioners,  as  he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  oase  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  reverse  it  in  any  manner :  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired 
them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  be  suffered 
to  continue  in  possession  of  them  :  that  if  neither  of  these  things  should 
be  proved,  then  the  cognizance  of  this  affair  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  senate ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be  drawn 
out  of  the  cities,  each  party  retaining  its  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionally,  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  out  of  the  respective  cities,  so  far  from  satisfy- 
ing that  prince,  so  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the 
consequence  would  certainly  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  prepare  it. 

The  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Maeedonia,  went  to  Achaia. 
Aristenes,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediately  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  republic  in  Argos.  Cecilius  ooming  into  this  council, 
after  having  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Achseans,  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  government  on  all  other  occasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear telling  them,  that  their  injurious  treatm^it  of  the  Lacedaenioniana 
had  been  very  much  censured  at  Rome ;  and  therefore  he  exhorted 
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Ihtm  U*  ■■wd,  m  wtmek  mlxwim  Aar  iwwu,  «bt  iker  had  acted 
hm^^njAeaslj  ^gumA  tkca  mm  that  •oBHiaa.  The  «le«oe  cvf  Aristeoes, 
v^Ik/  a^j  »9t  >^7  *  MBgfe  tPiri,  thcMred  i3kA  ht  «w  of  tlie  same 
4f^in¥m  wi^  Cfiriiii,  wmi  lh«t  tfaej  aciad  m  ciBoat.  Dioplanes  of 
H^^i'jffoliM,  *  MSft  beucr  dulled  is  w  tiiaa  poJiiirw,  aad  wlio  hated 
Fku^WfCi,  vitlMMit  lafiiMi;  die  aSnr  of  Spaita,  laade  odier  eom- 
fbuuu  tgtimt  hiau  Upoa  tkia  PhilopaeaMa*  LjeartM,  and  Ardion, 
be^catt  iu  apeak  vitli  Ihe  steaat  vigow  m  defienoe  of  the  repablic. 
TUy  %iMfwid^  Oul  ikm  whole  tranaactaga  at  Sfnrta  had  been  eondacted 
witii  |>n»imee,  aiid  evaa  to  the  adtaata^  of  the  Laeedanieiuanf ;  and 
ihMX.  had  it  beea  othcnmey  hnuHi  lavB,  as  weD  as  the  reTerenoe  doe 
U0  the  tgoda,  an»t  have  been  fiolated.  When  CeeSias  quitted  the 
mmnm^Aj^  the  aMibeia  of  it,  nMived  with  that  diHeumse,  came  to  a 
reu^AatHjUf  that  notfainc  ihooU  be  changed  in  what  had  been  decreed, 
and  that  this  asMiwer  thcaU  he  ande  the  Bomaii  ambassador.* 

When  it  was  tohi  CeeiliiiBy  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of 
the  eoanlrj  mi^it  be  eonreiied*  To  this  die  magistrates  replied, 
that  be  mtist  first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which 
the  Ach«aoa  ahoold  be  desired  to  meet.  As  Oeciliiis  had  no  sach 
letter,  they  told  him  plainly,  that  they  would  not  assemble ;  which 
exasperated  him  to  such  a  d^ee,  that  he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not 
bear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  ny.  It  was  believed  that  this  am- 
bassador, and  before  him,  Marcos  Fulvins,  would  not  have  delivered 
themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that  Aria- 
tones  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were 
accused  of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  merely  out 
of  hatred  to  PhUopoomen ;  and  accordingly  were  greatly  suspected  by 
the  populace. 

Cecilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the  senate  with  what- 
ever had  been  transacted  bv  him  in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Macedonia  and  Pebponnesus  were  brought  in.  Those  of 
Philip  and  Eumenes  were  introduced  first,  and  then  the  exiles  of 
^num  and  Maronea;  who  all  repeated  what  they  had  before  said  in 
the  presence  of  Oecilins  in  Thessalonica.  The  senate,  after  admitting 
them  to  audience,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of  whom  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  principal,  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether  he  was 
withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Oecilius,  from  the  cities  of  Perrhoebia ; 
to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  ^num  and  Maronea; 
and  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities, 
whioh  he  possessed  on  the  seacoast  of  Thrace.^ 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom 
the  Aohnans  had  sent  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  had  not  made 
their  answers  to  Oecilius,  and  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been 
transacted  with  resard  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  deputed  to  Rome 
Areas  and  Alcibiades,  who  both  were  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles 
whom  Philoposmen  and  the  Acheeans  had  restored  to  their  country. 
The  circumstance  whioh  most  exasperated  the  Achteans  was,  to  see 

*  Pol^b.  In.  Legat  o.  41.  p.  843»  844. 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  precious  and  recent  obligation  to  their  favour, 
they  had  charged  themselves  with  the  odious  commission  of  accusing 
those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  had  procured  them 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families. 
Apollonidas  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Philopoemen  and  the 
rest  of  the  ActiuBsans  had  done ;  and  they  likewise  cleared  themselves 
for  their  having  refused  to  call  a  general  assembly.  On  the  other  side, 
Areus  and  Alcibiades  represented,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the 
sad  calamity  to  which  Sparta  was  reduced ;  its  walls  were  demolished  ; 
its  citizens  dragged  into  Achaia  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity  ;  ^ 
the  sacred  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  made  it  subsist  during  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  much  glory,  had  been  entirely 
abolished* 

The  senate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  reasons  on  both  sides, 
ordered  the  same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into  this  affair,  as  were  nom- 
inated to  inspect  those  of  Macedon ;  and  desired  the  Achssans  to  con- 
vene their  general  assembly,  whenever  the  Roman  ambassadors  should 
require  it ;  as  the  senate  admitted  them  to  audience  in  Borne,  as  often 
as  they  asked  it. 

When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent 
back  to  him  from  Borne,  that  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities 
of  Thrace,  in  the  highest  degree  of  rage  to  see  his  dominions  contract- 
ed on  every  side,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea. 
Onomastes,  who  was  governor  of  Thrace,  employed  Gassander,  who 
was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  command 
of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  led  a  body  of 
Thracians  into  it,  who  fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the  citizens, 
and  out  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces.  Philip  having  thus  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  calmly  for 
the  commissioners,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
impeach  him.' 

Some  time  after,  Appius  arrived,  who,  upon  being  informed  of  the 
barbarous  treatment  which  the  Maronites  had  met  with,  reproached 
the  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account.  The 
latter  resolutely  asserted,  that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  man- 
ner in  that  massacre,  but  that  it  wAs  wholly  occasioned  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  populace.  ^'  Some  (said  he)  declaring  for  Eumenes,  and 
others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and  they  butchered  one  another.*' 
He  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  them  to  produce  any  person,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to  his  charge.  But  who  would 
have  dared  to  impeach  him  7  His  punishment  had  been  immediate ; 
and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Bomans  was  too  far  off. 
^^It  is  to  no  purpose,"  said  Appius  to  him,  ^^for  you  to  apologize  for 
yourself ;  I  know  what  things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  authors 

*  By  the  decree  of  the  Acbssaiis,  it  had  been  enacted,  that  sach  slaves  as  bad  been  adopted 
among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  should  leave  tbe  city  and  all  Laconia :  in  default  of  which. 
the  AcfaflBanf  were  empowered  to  seise  and  sell  them  as  slaves,  which  had  aooordingly  hew 
exeeated. 

*  Polyb.  ID  LegaL  o.  zHv.    Liy.  L  zzziz.  n.  34,  36. 
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of  them.*'     These  words  mve  Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.     However 
matters  were  not  carried  uirther  at  this  first  interview. 

Bat  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  immediately 
Onomastes  and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate  on 
the  affair  in  question,  declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for 
him  to  clear  himself.  Philip,  upon  receiving  this  order,  changed  eolour, 
wavered  within  himself,  and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made 
answer.  At  last,  he  declared  that  he  would  send  Cassander,  whom 
the  commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  massacre ;  but 
he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes,  who,  he  declared,  so  far 
from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloody  tragedy  hap- 
pened, was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true  reason  of 
this  conduct  was,  Philip  feared  that  Onomastes,  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any 
thing,  should  betray  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant 
the  commissioners  had  left  Maoedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  after  him,  who  poisoned  him  in 
Epirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  fully  persuaded 
that  Philip  had  procured  the  massacre  in  Maronea,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  with  the  Romans ;  the  king  of  Maeedon,  reflecting 
in  his  own  mind  and  with  his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that 
people,  must  necessarily  soon  display  itself^  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  take  up  arms  immediately,  and  declare  war  against  them ;  but,  not 
being  prepared,  he  conceived  it  expedient  to  gain  time.  Philip  resolved 
to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  who  having  been  many  years 
a  hostage,  and  having  acquired  great  esteem  in  that  city,  he  judged 
very  well  qualified,  either  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with 
which  he  might  be  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologise  for  such 
faults  as  he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy, 
and  nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that 
occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Bysantines ;  not  that 
he  Mjis  sincerely  desirous  of  defending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advan- 
cing to  aid  that  people,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of 
Thriice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  and  would  prevent 
their  opposing  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  entering  into  war 
against  the  Romans.  And  accordingly  he  defeated  those  petty  sove- 
reigns in  a  battle,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner,  whereby  he  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  and  returned  into  Maeedon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, who  were  commanded  to  go  from  Maeedon  into  Achaia.  Lycor- 
tas,  in  order  that  an  answer  might  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a 
council,  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  examined.  He 
represented  to  the  assembly  such  things  as  they  might  fear  from  them ; 
the  Romans  seeming  to  favour  their  interest  much  more  than  that  of 
the  Achasans.  He  expatiated  chiefly  on  the  ingratitude  of  Areus  and 
Alcibiades,  who,  though  they  owed  their  return  to  the  Achasans,  had 
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however  been  so  base  as  to  undertake  the  embassy  against  them  to  the 
senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed  enemies  ;  as  if  the 
Achseans  had  driven  them  from  their  country,  when  it  was  they  who 
bad  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to  bring  the  affair 
into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothing  prevailing  but  a  passion  and 
a  thirst  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die.^ 

The  Soman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  the  council 
met  at  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achseans  with  the  utmost 
terror;  for,  seeing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before 
condemned  to  die,  arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  inquiry  which  was  going  to  be  made  would  be  no  way 
favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been  strongly  affected 
with  the  complaints  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  could  not  but  disap- 
prove of  every  thing  which  had  been  done  on  that  occasion;  the 
murder  of  those  who,  on  the  promise  which  Philopoemen  had  made 
them,  had  come  to  plead  their  cause ;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
Sparta ;  the  abolition  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which 
had  spread  the  fame  of  that  city  throughout  the  worla,  and  made  it 
flourish  for  several  ages. 

Lybortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having  joined  with 
Philopoemen,  the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  against 
Lacedsemonia,  undertook  to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that 
the  Lacedemonians  had  attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  treaty,  which  had  expressly  forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt 
against  the  maritime  cities ;  these  exiles,  in  the  absence  of  the  Romans, 
could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  could  not  be 
justly  accused  for  having  assisted  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  That,  with  regard  to  the  massacre  which 
Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it,  but 
the  exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades ;  and  who, 
by  their  own  immediate  impulse,  and  without  being  authorised  in  any 
manner  by  the  Achaeans,  had  fallen  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence 
on  those  who  they  supposed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment, 
and  to  whom,  the  rest  of  the  calamities  they  had  suffered  were  owing. 
"However,"  added  Lycortas,  "it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but  own 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  is  a  real  fact ; 
but  then,  how  can  this  double  objection  be  made  to  us  at  the  same 
time?  The  walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but  by 
tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security 
of  the  city,  but  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves  to 
abolish,  with  impunity,  the  discipline  and  regulations  so  happily  es- 
tablished by  that  wise  Wislator.  Were  it  possible  for  him  to  rise  now 
from  the  grave,  he  would  be  overjoyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed, 
and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns  his  native  country,  and  ancient 
Sparta.     You  should  not,  citizens  of  Sparta,  have  waited  for  Philo 

>  LiT.  L  zzxiz.  n.  85—87. 
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poemen  or  the  Achasans,  but  ought  yourselves  to  have  pulled  down 
thos)  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even  the  slightest 
traco  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of  ignominious  scars  of  vour 
slavery;  and  after  having  maintained  your  liberties  and  privileges 
during  almost  eight  hundred  years,  and  been  for  some  time  the  sove- 
reigns of  Greece,  without  the  support  and  assistance  of  walls ;  they, 
within  these  hundred  years,  have  become  the  instruments  of  your  sla- 
very, and  in  a  manner  your  shackles  and  fetters.  With  respect  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  suppressed  by  the  tyrants ; 
and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon  a  level  * 
with  us  in  all  things.'' 

Addressing  himself  afterwards  to  Appius,  "  I  cannot  forbear  own- 
ing," said»he,  "that  the  words  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  not  as 
from  one  ally  to  another,  or  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak 
to  their  master.  For,  in  fine,  if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  pro- 
claimed us  to  be  free  in  the  presence  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  not  a 
vain  and  empty  ceremony :  if  the  treaty  concluded  at  that  time  be  real 
and  solid ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an  alliance  and 
friendship  with  us;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity,  which  you 
suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  us  Achaeans,  be  grounded  ? 
I  do  not  inquire  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you 
had  taken  that  city :  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  we  had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were 
killed,  and  I  will  suppose  that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you  strike 
off  the  heads  of  several  Campanian  senators  ?  We  levelled  the  walla 
of  Sparta  with  the  ground ;  but  you  not  only  dispossessed  the  Cam- 
pan  ians  of  their  walls,  but  of  their  city  and  lands.  To  this  I  know 
you  will  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  in  the  treaties  between  the 
Komans  and  Achaeans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare  form  of  words ; 
that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty,  but  that 
the  Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  and  empire.  This,  Appius,  I 
am  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be  forced  to  submit 
to  this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however  wide  a  difference  you  may  set 
between  yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon 
a  level  with  us,  who  are  your  allies ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better 
treatment.  They  require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and 
annul  all  that  we  have  enacted  by  oath;  and,  to  revoke  that,tfwhich 
by  being  written  on  our  records,  and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  eternally,  and  become  a  sacred  monu- 
ment which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We  revere  you,  Romans ! 
and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you ;  but  we  think  it  glorious 
to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  gods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  ami  aU 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magis- 
trate ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour, 
or  resolve  to  lose  their  authority.  Appius,  without  descending  to  par- 
ticulars, advised,  while  they  still  enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  had  not 
received  any  orders,  to  make  a  merit,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of 
making  that  their  own  decree,  which  might  afterwards  be  enjoined 
them.     They  were  grieved  at  these  words;   but  were  instructed  bj 
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fhcm,  not  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  refusal  of  what  should  be  de- 
manded. All  they  therefore  desired  was,  that  the  Romans  would  decree 
whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta ;  but  not  to  oblige  the 
Ach»ans  to  break  their  oath,  by  annulling  their  decree  themselves. 
As  to  the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and  Alci« 
biades,  it  was  immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following.  The  chief 
articles  of  the  ordiance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Achaeans  should  be  recalled  and  restored ;  that  all  sen- 
tences relating  to  this  affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta 
should  continue  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league.^  Pausanias  adds 
an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy,  that  the  walls  which  had  been 
demolished  should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  Marcius  was  appointed  commissary, 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted,  especially  between  the  Achseans 
on  one  side,  and  Messenians  and  LacediBmonians  on  the  other .^  They 
all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
senate  was  in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The 
answer  they  mad«  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was,  that  the  Romans  were 
determined  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  affairs. 
The  Achseans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Messenians, 
pursuant  to  the  treaty ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to 
be  transported  out  of  Italy,  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered 
them,  that  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  the 
senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged  to  enter  into  those  disputes:  for 
this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions,  and  even,  in  some 
measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them.^ 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  policy  of  the 
Romans^  which  tended  solely  to  weaken  Philip,  and  the  Achaeans,  of 
whose  power  they  were  jealous ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitiotis 
designs  with  the  specious  pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed.* 

SECT.   2L — ^PHILOP(EMEN   BBSIBGSS  MBS8BNE.      HE  IS  TAKEN  PBISONEB, 
AKB  PUT  TO  DEATH.      PTOLEMY   BPIPHANBS  DIBS. 

DiNOCRATES  the  Messenian,  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philo- 
poemen,  had  drawn  off  Messene  from  the  Achaean  league;  and  was 
meditating  how  he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called 
Coroune,  near  that  city.  Philopcemen,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
generalissimo  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  But  the 
instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought  him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding 
his  indisposition,  made  a  counter-march,  and  advanced  toward  Messene 
with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Megalopo- 
litan  youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had  marched  out  against  him,  was  soon 
put  to  flight ;  but  five  hundred  troopers,  who  guarded  the  open  country 
of  Messene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  he  faced  about 
and  routed  Philopcemen.     This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of  nothing 

'  LiT.  L  xzxi.  n.  4S.  *  In  Aehaiao.  p.  414.  '  Polyb.  in  Legat  o.  51. 

•A.  M.  3821.  Ant  J.  C.  186,    Liv.  1.  xxxlx,  n.  48.      Pint  in  PhUop.  p.  366—368.    Polyb. 
Sa  Legai.  o.  52.  53. 
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hot  t^  9%ve  the  galUtit  jontlw  trlio  bad  followed  Um  this  expedition, 
performed  the  meet  extraordinary  acts  of  bnTery ;  bnt  happening  to 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  reeeiving  a  deep  wonnd  in  the  head,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  bj  the  enemj,  who  earned  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch 
considers  this  ill  fortone  of  Philopoenien,  as  the  ponishment  for  some 
rash  and  arrcmint  words  that  had  escaped  him  upon  his  hearing  a 
certain  general  applauded:  ^*Ooghtthat  man/'  said  he,  ^ to  be  val^d, 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  taken  alire  by  the  enemy,  while  he  has  arms 
to  defend  himself?'' 

Upon  the  arriTal  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene, 
m.  that  Philopoemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city, 
the  Messenians  were  in  such  transports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the 
gates  of  the  titr  ;  not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  what  they  h^rd,  till  they  saw  him  themselTes;  so  greatly  im-^ 
probable  did  this  relation  appear  to  them.  To  satisfy  the  violent 
curiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  a  sight  of  him,  they  were  formi  to  show  the  illustrious  prisoner  on 
the  theatre,  where  multitudes  came  to  see  him.  When  they  beheld 
Philopoemen  dragged  along  in  chains,  most  of  the  spectators  were  so 
much  moved  with  compassion,  that  the  tears  trickled  from  their  ejes. 
There  was  even  heard  a  murmur  among  the  people,  which  resulted 
from  humanity,  and  a  very  laudable  gratitude,  *^  that  the  Messenians 
ought  to  call  to  mind  the  great  services  done  by  Philopoemen,  and  his 
preserving  the  liberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant." 
But  the  magistrates  did  not  strffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the  people  should  be  attended  with  ill  conse- 
quences. They  therefore  took  him  away  on  a  sudden ;  and,  aftei  con- 
sulting together,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  called  the 
Treasury.  This  was  a  subterraneous  place,  where  neither  light  nor 
a!^  entered  from  without ;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was  shut  with 
a  huge  stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dun- 
geon they  imprisoned  Philopoemen,  and  posted  a  guard  round  every 
part  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Dimo- 
cratos  caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  executioner  to 
descend  into  the  dungeon  with  a  dose  of  poison  to  Philopoemen,  com- 
manding him  not  to  return  till  he  had  swallowed  it.  The  moment  the 
illustrious  Megalopolitan  perceived  the  first  glimmerings  of  light,  and 
saw  the  man  advance  toward  him,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  he 
Was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking  the  cup,  he  inquired  of  the 
executioner,  whether  he  could  tell  what  was  become  of  the  young 
Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particularly  Ljcortas  ?  The  executioner 
answering,  that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them  had  saved  themselves 
bv  flight ;  Philopoemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod,  and  looking  kindly  on 
him,  *^You  bring  me,"  said  he,  ^^good  news;  and  I  find  we  are  not 
Entirely  unfortunate :"  after  which,  without  breathing  the  least  com- 
nlaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  and  laid  himself  again  on  his 
cloak.  The  poison  was  very  speedy  in  its  effects;  for,  Philopoemen 
being  extremely  weak  anl  feeble,  expired  in  a  moment. 
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When  the  news  of  hk  death  spread  among  the  Achseans,  a^  their 
cities  were  excessively  afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately  all  the 
young  men  who  were  of  age  to  hear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates, 
came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a  grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was 
imanimouBly  resolved  not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid 
a  deed ;  and  accordingly,  having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for  their 
general,  they  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  into  Messene,  and  filled 
every  part  of  it  with  blood  and  slaughter.  The  Messenians,  having 
now  no  refuge  left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of 
arras,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achseans,  to  desire  that  an  end  might 
be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Lycortas, 
moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  treat  them  as 
thar  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve.  He  told  them, 
that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  deliver- 
ing up  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopoemen ;  to 
submit  all  their  affairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Achaaans,  and  to  receive 
a  garrison  into  their  citadel.  These  conditions  were  accepted,  and 
executed  immediately.  Dinocrates,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying 
by  an  executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  all  those  who  had  advised  the  putting  Philopoemen  to  death. 
Lycortas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up,  who  had  advised  the  insult- 
ing of  Philopoemen.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  persons  who  were 
stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then  solemnized.  After 
the  body  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together, 
and  deposited  in  an  urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  pro- 
cession did  not  so  much  resemble  a  funeral  a^  a  triumph ;  or  rather  it 
was  a  mixture  of  both.  First  came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned 
with  crowns,  and  all  shedding  floods  of  tears.  Then  followed  the 
Messenian  prisoners,  bound  in  chains ;  afterwards  the  generars  son, 
young  Polybius,^  carrying  the  urn  adorned  with  ribbons  and  crowns, 
and  accompanied  by  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  Achaeans.  The 
nm  was  followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glittered  magnifi- 
cently, and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
march,  and  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournful  scene, 
nor  too  much  elated  from  their  victory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  flocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if 
they  came  in  honour  of  a  victory  obtained.  All  possible  honours 
were  done  to  Philopoemen  at  his  interment,  and  the  Messenian  captives 
were  stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  The  cities  in  general,  by  decrees 
enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  all  the  greatest  honours  to  be  paid 
him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  with  magnificent  inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,^  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and 
destroyed  by  Mummius  the  proconsul,  a  f&lse  accuser,  a  Roman,  as  I 
observed  elsewhere,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to 
pieces ;  prosecuted  him  criminally,  as  if  alive,  charging  him  with 
having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for 

*  This  WM  Polybioj  the  hUtorUn,  who  might  then  he  about  two  and  twen'7. 
'  TLxty-eereti  yeaft. 
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tbeiD  OD  aiU  oeearions.  The  came  wis  held  m  eooncQ  before  Mummiu. 
The  ftlaoderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  impeachnMot,  and  expatiated 
cm  theoL  Tbej  were  answered  bj  FiAjhrn,  who  refated  them  with 
great  solidity  sod  eloqveiioe.  It  is  s  great  pitj  bo  affecting  a  pieee 
should  hsve  been  lost.  Keidier  MommioSy  nor  his  oooncil,  would  pei^ 
mit  the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though 
be  hsd  opposed,  like  s  bulwark,  the  soeoesses  of  the  Romans ;  for  ^e 
Bomans  of  tfast  sge,  says  Plntareh,  made  the  just  and  proper  disparity 
between  virtue  and  interest;  they  distinguished  the  glorious  and 
honest  from  the  profitable ;  and  were  persuuled,  that  worthy  persons 
ought  to  honour  and  rerere  the  memory  of  men  who  signalise  them* 
selves  by  their  rirtue,  thon^  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Ghreek  as  well  as  the  Roman  writers  observe, 
that  three  illustrious  men,  PhUopoemen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  hap- 
pened to  die  in  the  same  year,  or  thereabouts ;  thus  putting  Philopos* 
men  in  parallel,  and  as  it  were  upon  a  lord,  with  the  two  most  cele- 
brated generals  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  I 
believe,  I  have  already  given  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  ot  his  character, 
so  shall  only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Philopoemen  was 
called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Bomans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of 
Lycortas  and  the  Aclueans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they 
had  withdrawn  themselves.  Several  other  cities,  which,  from  the 
example  they  set  them,  had  also  renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance 
with  it.  Sach  commonly  is  the  happy  effect  which  a  seasonable  act 
of  clemency  produces ;  whereas  a  violent  and  excessive  severity,  which 
breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often  hurries  people  to 
despair ;  and  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy  to  evils,  only  inflames  and 
exasperates  them  the  more. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  Achseans  had  hap-> 
pily  terminated  their  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  ambassadors  were 
addressed  in  terms  quite  different  from  those  which  had  been  used  to 
them  before.  The  senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly 
careful  not  to  suffer  either  arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy 
to  Messene  ;  an  answer  which  manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of 
the  llomans,  and  the  little  regard  they  had  to  faith  in  their  transactions 
with  other  nations.  Thev  seemed,  at  first,  desirous  of  giving  the  signal 
to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achaean  league  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
now  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans  into  an  opinion,  that 
they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

It  is  manifest  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman  senate  consented  to 
what  had  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose 
it :  that  they  wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this  with  regard  to  the  Achseans, 
who  possessed  almost  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus :  that  they  were 
very  cautious  of  giving  the  least  umbrage  to  this  league,  at  a  time 
when  they  could  not  depend  in  any  manner  on  Philip ;  when  the  j3&Uh 
Uans  were  disgusted ;  and  when  Antiochus,  by  joining  with  that  people, 
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might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which  would  have  been  of  ill  conse- 
qaence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

After  retiring  from  the  ooart  of  Antiochus,  he  fled  to  Pmsias,  king  of 

Bithjnia,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  kii^g  of  Pergamus. 

Hannibal  did  that  prince  great  service.     Both  sides  prepared  for  a 

naval  engagement,  on  which  occasion,  the  fleet  of  Eiunenes  consisted 

of  a  much  greater  number  of  ships  than  that  of  Pmsias.     But  Hannibal 

opposed  stratagem  to  force.     He  had  got  together  a  great  number  of 

venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several  earthen  vessels  with  them.     The 

instant  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the  officers  and 

sailors  to  fall  upon  the  galley  of  Eumenes  only,  informing  them  at  the 

same  time  of  a  sign  by  which  they  could  distinguish  it  from  the  rest ; 

and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  then  by  throwing  the  earthen 

vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.     At  first  this  was  only  laughed  at; 

the  sailors  not  imagining  that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the 

least  service ;  but  when  the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  part 

of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers  and  rowers,  now  studious  onlj  of  preserving 

themselves  from  those  venomous  creatures,  did  not  once  think  of  the 

enemy.     In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley  was  «o  warmly  attacked, 

that  it  was  very  near  being  taken ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 

that  the  king  made  his  escape.     Prusias,  by  Hannibal's  assistance, 

gained  several  victories  by  land.     This  prince  being  one  day  afraid  to 

venture  a  battle,  because  the  victims  had  not  been  propitious ;  ^^  What !" 

says  Hannibal,  ^^  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  upon 

the  counsel  of  Hannibal?"^   To  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of 

the  Romans,  who  required  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose 

of  poison,  which  brought  him  to  his  end.' 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other  articles,  had 
decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achsean  league.  The 
ambassadors  being  returned,  and  having  reported  the  answer  which 
had  been  received  from  the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at 
Sicyon,  to  deliberate  whether  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Achaean  league.  To  incline  the  populace  to  it,  he  represented  that  the 
Romans,  to  whose  disposal  that  city  had  been  abandoned,  would  no 
longer  be  burdened  with  it :  that  they  had  declared  to  the  ambassadors, 
that  they  were  no  ways  concerned  in  this  affair :  that  the  Spartans, 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  were  very  desirous  of  that 
union,  whioh,  he  observed,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  great 
advantage  to  the  Achsean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  ingratitude  and  impiety  toward  them,  would  not  be  included 
in  it,  but  would  be  banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted 
in  their  room.  But  Diophanes  and  some  other  persons  undertook  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  Notwithstanding  their  opposition,  the 
council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  league,  and 
was  so  accordingly.     With  regard  to  the  first  exiles,  those  only  were 

'  An  in,  inqnity  rirtolina  oaranoalaB,  qaam  imperatori  Teteri  maTii  credere?  Unins  boiitia* 
Jednori  longo  experimeBto  UelAtam  gloriam  snain  postponii  mqoo  animo  non  tolit — ^Val 
Max,  I.  ill.  c.  7. 

*  Lir.  1.  zzziz.  n.  61.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  o.  lO^lS.     Joiiis.  L  xxxXL  o.  4. 
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|Mrd<med,  w1m»  eooU  not  be  pmwkiei.  of  f^igiag  m  any  ftttempt 

agiii^jiM^  tii«  AefajMa  republic. ' 

Wbtti  tLe  afair  wm  caded,  ■■ihawaiiwi  were  atmt  to  Rome  in  the 
OMoe  of  mil  partief  eoaeemeiL  The  Bcaiff,  after  prag  sndieoce  to 
tkwe  iMfiit  bj  SperU  end  by  the  exilei»  miid  uoflJuag  to  tLe  ambas- 
mdorh  wiiicb  totidei  to  ihov  thai  they  were  dhga^ud  in  nnj  manner 
Mi  vLat  bad  paaied.  With  respeet  to  those  vho  had  been  laiely  sent 
into  babife^bment,  the  eenato  promised  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  to  ob- 
tain leave  for  them  to  retom  into  their  native  countxy.  Some  days 
after,  Bippu&y  the  AdMPan  deputy,  having  arrived  in  Rome,  was  intro- 
dneed  into  tbe  senate,  and  there  gave  an  aeeovnt  of  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  Messenians  had  been  restored  to  thdr  fonn»'  state;  and  the 
senators  were  not  only  ssrisfied  with  every  thing  he  reUted  to  them, 
bnt  treated  him  with  many  marks  of  hmirar  and  amity. 

Tbe  LaeedsBmonian  exiles  no  sooner  retomed  firom  Rome  into  Peio- 
ponnesos,  than  they  delivered  to  the  Aehatans  the  letters  which  the 
senate  bad  sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they  were  deared  to  permit 
the  exiles  to  settle  again  in  their  native  coontry.  It  was  answn^ 
that  tbe  purport  of  those  letters  shoold  be  oonsido'ed  at  the  retom  of 
the  Achiean  ambassadors  from  Rome.  Bippos  arrived  from  thence  a 
few  days  after,  and  dedared  that  the  senate  had  written  in  favour  of 
the  exiles,  not  so  mnch  out  of  affection  for  them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their 
importunities*  The  Achseans,  hearing  this,  thought  it  requisite  not  to 
make  any  change  in  what  had  been  decreed.' 

Hyperbates,  having  been  re^sleeted  general  of  the  Achseans,  again 
debated  in  the  council,  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letters 
which  the  senate  had  written,  concerning  the  re-estebliahment  of  the 
exiles  who  had  been  banished  from  8parto.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  Achseans  ought  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed.  '^  When 
the  Romans,"  said  he,  *^  listen  favourably  to  such  complaints  and  en- 
treaties of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear  to  them  just  and  reasonable, 
they,  in  this,  act  a  very  just  part.  But  when  it  is  represented  to  them, 
that  among  the  favours  which  are  requested  at  their  hands,  some  are 
not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dishonour,  and 
be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies ;  on  these  occasions  they  do  not  use 
to  persist  obstinately  in  theif  opinions,  or  exact  from  such  allies  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at 
present.  Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders 
without  infringing  the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken,  without  violating 
the  laws  on  which  our  league  is  founded ;  and  then  they  will  undoubt- 
edly waive  their  resolutions,  and  confess  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reason 
we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands."  Hyperbates  and  Callicrates 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  having  implicit  obedience 
paid  to  the  Romans ;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths,  and  treaties, 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order 
to  represent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas  in  council.     Callicrates, 
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Lysiades,  and  Aratns,  were  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instnictions 
were  given  in  conformity  to  what  had  been  deliberated^ 

When  the  ambassadors  w^e  arrived  at  Rome,  Gallicrates,  being 
introduced  into  the  senate,  aoted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  instmc- 
tions.  He  not  only  had  the  assnrance  to  censure  those  who  differed 
in  opinion  from  him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they 
should  do.  *^If  the  Grreeks,"  said  he,  directing  himself  to  the  sena- 
tors, ^^  do  not  obey  you ;  if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters 
or  (Nrders  whidi  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  yourselves  only  for 
it.  Throughout  the  states  of  Greece  there  are  now  two  parties  ;  one 
of  which  asserts  that  nil  your  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  that 
laws  and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  tlungs  should  pay  homage  to 

irour  will  and  pleasure ;  the  other  party  pretends,  that  it  is  fitting  that 
aws,  treaties,  and  oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will ;  and  are  for 
ever  exhorting  the  people  to  adhere  inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two 
parties,  the  last  suits  best  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Achsans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people.  What  is 
the  consequence  of  this  7  Those  who  comply  with  your  measures  are 
detested  by  the  common  people,  while  such  as  oppose  your  decrees  are 
honoured  and  applauded.  If  the  senate  would  show  ever  so  little 
favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  magistrates 
and  officers  of  all  the  republics  would  dednre  for  the  Romans ;  and 
the  people,  intimidated  by  this,  would  soon  follow  their  example.  But, 
while  you  show  an  indifference  on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs  will  cer- 
tainly oppose  you,  as  the  infallible  means  of  acquiring  th«  love  and 
respect  of  the  people.  And  accordingly  we  see,  that  many  people, 
whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  making  the  strongest  opposition  to 
your  orders,  and  a  pretended  seal  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  laws  of  th^  country,  haye  been  raised  to  the  most  exalted  em- 
ployments in  their  nation.  In  case  you  do  not  much  ralue  whether 
the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not  at  your  devotion,  then,  indeed,  your  present 
conduct  suits  exactly  your  sentiments.  But  if  you  would  have  thein 
execute  your  orders,  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  reflect 
seriously  on  this  matter ;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they  will,  on  all 
occasions,  declare  against  your  commands.  You  may  judge  of  the 
truth  of  this  from  their  present  behaviour  toward  you.  How  long  is 
it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  your  letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedss- 
znonian  exiles  ?  Nevertheless,  so  far  from  recallinff  them,  they  h»ve 
published  a  quite  contrary  de<^ee,  and  have  bound  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  reinstate  them.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  show 
how  cautious  you  should  be  for  the  future.'' 

GaUicrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew.  The  exiles  then 
came  in,  told  their  business  in  a  few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well 
adapted  to  move  compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  <Mdculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  Rome  as  that 
of  GaUicrates,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  senate.  In  this 
manner  did  the  Greeks  begin  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into 
the  arms  of  slavery ;  prostituted  the  liberty  of  which  their  ancestors 
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\aA  b«n  m  exeeefiagir  jeabMH,  aadpndft  fdhnaioB  sad  hofiiage  to 
tbt  h/jm^TiMj  wfaick  they  Ind  alw&js  refustd  to  the  f*^^*^  ^''^S  ^^ 
Pema.  i^^me  flsttctviv  aad  mwhitiiw  tnitoffm,  repttbem  of  erery 
tinbir  bot  tfadr  iaterart,  sold  aad  ncrifieed  tke  iadepeBdawe  sod  glory 
of  (jrrteee  for  crer ;  diicorcred  tlie  weak  side  of  repaMics  with  regard 
to  t^ietr  donealie  aSiita;  poiated  oat  tke  laetkoda  by  which  they 
angfat  be  weakeDod,  aad  at  last  eruahed ;  and  fainiihid  themsdrea  the 
tkeuu»  in  which  ibej  were  to  be  boand. 

In  emtneffmeaee  it  this  apeeefa^  it  waa  eooa  eoadoded,  that  it  wocdd 
be  proper  to  inereaae  the  power  and  credit  of  thoae  who  made  it  their 
boaineiMi  to  defend  the  aathority  of  the  KomanH,  and  to  homble  sadi 
at  fthooM  priaume  to  oppose  it.  Polybina  obaerrea^  that  this  waa  the 
firat  time  that  the  fiital  reeohition  waa  taken,  to  hnmUe  and  depress 
ihiHte  who,  in  their  reapeetiTe  eoontriea,  had  die  meat  noble  way  of 
thinking ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap  riches  and  honoara  on  all  snch 
who,  either  ri|^t  or  wrong,  shonU  dedare  in  favoor  of  the  Romans ;  a 
resr/lation  which  soon  after  increased  the  herd  of  latterers  in  all  re- 

Kblics,  and  rery  much  leosened  the  number  of  the  true  friends  of 
erty.  From  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  constant 
maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods,  whoeyer 
Tentared  to  oppose  their  ambitions  projects.  This  single  maxim  may 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  government 
of  thii»  repabuc,  and  to  show  ns  what  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the 
preteudea  equity  and  moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but  which 
does  not  long  support  itself,  and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be 
formed  but  bv  the  consequences. 

To  conclude :  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their 
country,  did  not  only  write  to  the  Achaeans,  but  to  the  ^tolians,  Epi- 
rots,  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Acamanians,  as  if  they  intended  to 
incense  all  Greece  against  the  Achieans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the 
ambassadors,  they  did  not  make  the  least  mention  of  any  one  but 
Callicrates,  whose  example  the  senate  wished  the  magistrates  of  all 
other  cities  would  follow. 

That  deputj7,  ^^^^^  receiring  this  answer,  returned  in  triumph, 
without  reflectiDg  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which 
Greece,  and  particularly  Aehaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing. 
For  hitherto  a  sort  of  equality  had  been  observed  between  the  Ach»ans 
and  llomans,  which  the  latter  thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  considerable  services  die  Achasans  had  done  them,  and  for  the 
inviolablo  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  them,  in  the  most 
porilouB  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  The 
members  of  this  league  distinguished  themselves  at  that  time  in  a 
most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authority,  their  forces,  their  zeal  for 
liberty,  and  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit  and  exalted  reputation  of 
thoir  commanders.  But  the  treason  of  Gallicrates,  for  we  may  justly 
bestow  that  name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says 
Polvbius,  noble  in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity,  are  moved 
at  tno  complaints  of  the  wretched,  and  think  it  their  duty  to  afibrd 
their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  for  protection ;  and  this  it  was  that  in- 
clined them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Laced»monian  exiles.     But  if 
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any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  diey  may  safely  depend,  suggests  to  them 
the  inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves,  should  they 
grant  certain  favours,  tney  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking, 
and  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done 
amiss.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he 
might  best  work  upon  their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Achssans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  un- 
paralleled prevarication,  he  declared  against  his  superiors,  and  became 
the  advocate  of  their  enemies,  by  whom  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so  artfully  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that* 
he  got  himself  to  be  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
vested with  this  oommand,  than  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedsemonia 
and  Measene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the 
Romans,  the  tenderness  with  which  they  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  their  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust 
actions  as  they  may  have  committed,  when  they  are  once  made  ac- 
quainted with  them.  I  know  not  whether  the  applauses  he  gives  them 
will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader  must  call  to  mind 
that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Romans,  after 
Grreece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to  expect 
from  an  historian,  who  is  subject  and  dependent,  so  much  veracity  as 
he  very  possibly  woyld  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time 
when  men  were  perihitted  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  we  must  not  blindly 
believe  every  circumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him ;  facts  have 
more  force,  and  speak  in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  aoes.  The  Romans 
themselves  did  not  scruple  to  commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  employing  a  foreign  means  for  that  purpose,  which 
procured  them  the  same  advantage,  and  served  to  conceal  their  unjust 
policy. 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Phamaces, 
king  of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Pontus, 
of  which  his  successors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several 
cities  made  complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  who  was  united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  am- 
bassadors thither.  The  Romans  several  times  employed  their  media- 
tion and  authority,  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences ;  but  Phamaces 
was  msincere  on  these  occasions,  and  always  broke  his  engagements. 
Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  opposed 
by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued ;  and  after  some 
years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.^ 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speak 
mg  of.'      Ambassadors  were  seen  in  aH  places,  either  coming  from  the 
provinces  to  Rome,  or  going  from  Rome  to  the  provinces  ;  or  from  the 
allies   and  nations  to  one   another.     The  Achseans  deputed,  in  this 
quality,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his 
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son,  and  the  yoong  AratoB,  to  return  that  ni<marck  thanks  for  the 

t resents  he  had  alr^j  bestowed  on  their  republic,  and  the  new  offeis 
e  had  made  them.  These  ambassadors,  however,  did  not  leave 
Achaia,  because,  when  they  were  preparing  to  set  out,  advice  came 
that  Ptolemy  was  dead.' 

This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels  within  his  kingdom, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleacos,  king  of 
Syria.  When  he  began  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war, 
one  of  his  principal  officers  asked,  by  what  methods  he  would  raise 
money  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  replied,  that  his  fnends  were  his 
treasure.  The  principal  courtiers  concluded  from  this  answer,  that  as 
he  considered  their  purses  as  the  only  fund  he  had  to  carry  on  this 
war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it.  To  prevent, 
therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had  more  weight  with  them  than 
the  allegiance  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caused  him  to  be  poi* 
soned.  This  monarch  was  thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
after  he  had  sat  twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
his  son,  who  was  but  six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra 
his  mother  was  declared  regent.^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  3821  till  3840.  In  this  interval  are  contained  the 
first  twenty  years  of  Ptolemy  Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  thirty-four  years ;  the  five  last  years  of 
Philip,  who  reigned  forty  years  in  Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Perseus,  who  reigned  eleven ;  the  eight  or  nine  last  years  of  Seleucus 
Philopater  in  Syria,  and  the  eleven  years  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his 
successor,  who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  against  the  Jews. 
I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Macedo- 
nia for  the  following  book,  though  they  coincide  with  part  of  the 
history  related  in  this  chapter. 

SECTION  I.  —  PBESBUS  00N8PIBE8  AGAINST  DBMBTRIVB.  THE  LATTER 
IS  INNOCENTLY  PUT  TO  DEATH;  AND  PBE8EU8  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE 
THRONE. 

From  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states  contiguous  to 
Macedonia)  that  such  as  went  to  Rome  to  complain  against  Philip, 
were  heard  there,  and  many  of  them  very  favourably ;  a  great  number 
of  cities,  and  even  private  persons,  made  their  complaints  in  that  city, 
against  a  prince  who  was  a  very  troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all, 
with  the  hopes  either  of  having  their  injuries  redressed,  which  they 
pretended  to  have  received,  or,  at  least,  to  console  themselves  in  some 
measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  to  deplore  them. 
Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman  commis- 
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8ionei*a  and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent 
ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  Athenseas  his  brother,  to  inform  the 
senate,  that  Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  had 
promised,  and  to  complain  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bithjnia  to 
Prusias,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Enmenes.^ 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  at  that  time  in 
Borne,  whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph, he  had  been  sent  hj  his  father,  in  order  to  superintend  his 
affairs  in  that  citj.  It  was  properly  his  business  to  answer  the  several 
accusations  brought  against  his  father ;  but  the  senate,  imagining  that 
this  would  be  a  diflScult  task  for  so  young  a  prince,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  speak  in  public,  to  spare  him  that  trouble,  sent  certain  persons 
to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  king  his  father  had  not  given  him  some 
memorials,  and  contented  themselves  with  his  reading  them.  Philip 
therein  justified  bimself  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  he  especially 
showed  great  disgust  at  the  decrees  which  tne  Roman  commissioners 
had  enacted  against  him,  and  at  tne  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this  tended  to ;  and,  as  the 
young  prince  endeavoured  to  apoloriie  for  certain  particulars,  and 
assured  them  that  every  thing  shoufd  be  dono  agreeably  to  the  will 
of  the  Romans,  the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not 
have  done  more  wisely,  or  what  was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in 
sending  his  son  Demetrius  to  make  his  excuses :  that,  as  to  past  trans- 
actions, the  senate  might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great 
many  things :  that,  as  to  the  future,  they  relied  on  the  promise  which 
Demetrius  gave :  that,  although  ne  was  going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order 
to  return  to  Macedon,  he  left  there,  as  the  hostage  of  his  inclinations, 
his  own  good  heart  and  attachment  for  Rome,  which  he  might  retain 
inviolably,  without  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  duty  he  owed  his 
father:  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Macedon,  to  rectify,  peaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have 
been  hitherto  amiss:  and  that,  as  to  the  rest,  the  senate  was  well 
pleased  to  let  Philip  know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius 
for  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  toward  him.  Those 
marks  of  distinction  which  the  senate  gave  him,  with  the  view  of  exalt- 
ing his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  excited  envy  i^ainst  him,  and 
at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, produced  different  effects,  according  to  the  various  dispositions 
of  men's  minds.  The  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences 
of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  and  a  war  that  was  preparing,  were 
highly  pleased  with  Demetrius,  from  the  hopes  that  he  would  be  the 
mediator  and  author  of  a  peace ;  not  to  mention  that  they  considereo 
him  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  after  the  demise  of 
his  father.  For  though  he  was  the  younger  son,  he  had  one  great 
advantage  of  his  brother,  and  that  was,  his  being  born  of  a  mother 
who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  con- 
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cubine,  and  even  reputed  Bnppositions.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  Romans  would  place  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  his  father, 
Perseos  not  having  any  influence  with  them.  And  these  were  the 
common  reports.^ 

On  the  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  he  feared  that 
the  advantage  of  being  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title 
against  a  brother,  superior  to  him  in  all  other  respects ;  and,  on  the 
other,  Philip,  imagining  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose 
of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  the 
too  great  authority  of  his  younger  son.  It  was  also  a  great  mortifi- 
cation to  him,  to  see  rising,  in  bos  lifetime,  and  before  his  eyes,  a  kind 
of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of  Macedonians  who  crowded  about 
Demetrius.  The  young  prince  himself  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to 
prevent  or  soothe  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentleness,  by  modesty,  and  com- 

Elacency,  he  onlv  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  naughtiness  which  he 
ad  brought  wiw  him  from  Rome,  valuing  himself  upon  the  marks  of 
distinction  with  which  he  bad  been  honoured  in  that  city ;  and  not 
scruplinff  to  declare,  that  the  senate  had  granted  him  many  things 
they  had  refused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  inflamed  at  the  arrival  of  the 
new  ambassadors,  to  whom  his  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously 
than  himself;  and  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
Thrace,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute 
other  things,  either  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners, 
or  to  the  fresh  orders  he  had  received  from  Rome :  all  these  orders 
and  decrees  he  complied  with  very  much  against  his  will,  and  with 
the  highest  secret  resentment ;  but  which  he  was  forced  to  obey,  to 
prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war,  for  which  he  was  not  sufficiently 
prepared.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  the  least  design 
that  way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern  themselves  in  any 
manner. 

His  schemes,  however,  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  Marcius,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  who  had  communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate 
to  Philip,  wrote  to  Rome,  to  inform  them  that  all  the  king's  discourses, 
and  the  several  steps  he  took,  visibly  threatened  an  approaching  war. 
To  make  himself  the  more  secure  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  families,  to  leave  them;  settled  them  in 
^mathia,  formerly  called  Poenia,  the  most  northern  part  of  Macedon, 
and  substituted  in  their  place,  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
who  he  believed  would  be  more  faithful  to  him.  These  changes  occa- 
sioned a  general  murmur  in  every  part  of  Macedon  ;  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy  beings, 
who  were  forced  away  out  of  their  houses  and  the  places  where  they 
were  born,  to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard 
on  all  sides  but  imprecations  and  curses  against  the  king,  who  was  the 
author  of  these  innovations.^ 

But  Philip,  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more  cruel 
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from  it.  AH  things  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage. 
He  nad  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that 
they  favoured  the  Romans.  He  thought  his  own  life  could  not  be  safe 
but  in  securing  their  children  ;  and  he  imprisoned  them  under  a  good 
guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all  destroyed  one  after  another.  Nothing 
coald  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than  such  a  design ;  but  the  sad  catas- 
trophe of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  illustrious  families  in 
Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execrable.^ 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country,  and,  some  time  after,  his  two  sons- 
in-law.  Theoxena  and  Archo,  his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows, 
each  of  them  having  a  son,  both  very  young.  Theoxena,  who  was 
sought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richest  and  most  powerful  noblemen  in 
Thessaly,  preferred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial  state ;  but  Archo  mar- 
ried a  nobleman  of  wSSnia,  called  Poris,  and  brought  him  several  chil- 
dren, whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left  infants.  Theoxena,  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her  sister's  children  under 
her  eye,  married  Poris ;  took  the  same  ewe  of  them  as  she  did  of  her 
own  son ;  and  was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother. 
When  news  was  brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the 
children  of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death,  plainly  foreseeing  that 
they  would  be  given  up  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  king  and  his  officers, 
she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declaring  that  she  would  imbrue 
her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,  rather  than  suffer  them  to 
fall  into  the  merciless  power  of  Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was  struck 
with  horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it,  that 
he  would  send  all  their  children  to  Athens,  to  some  friends  on  whose 
fidelity  and  humanity  he  could  safely  rely,  and  that  he  himself  would 
convey  them  thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  set  out  for  Thessalonica, 
in  order  to  sail  to  the  city  of  ^nia  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which 
was  solemnized  annually  in  honour  of  ^neas  their  founder.  Having 
spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity  and  rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when 
everybody  else  was  asleep,  they  embarked  on  board  a  galley  which 
Poris  had  prepared  for  them,  as  if  intending  to  return  to  Thessalonica, 
but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Euboea,  when,  unhappily,  a  contrary  wind 
prevented  them  from  advancing,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and 
drove  them  back  toward  the  coast.  At  daybreak,  the  king's  officers, 
who  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having  perceived  them,  immediately 
sent  off  an  armed  sloop;  commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the 
severest  penalties,  not  to  return  without  the  galley.  As  it  drew  nearer, 
Poris  was  seen  every  moment,  either  exhorting  the  ship's  company,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  get 
forward  ;  or  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods.  In  the  mean  time,  Theoxena,  resuming  her  former 
resolution,  and  presenting  to  her  children  the  deadly  dose  she  had 
prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had  brought  with  her,  "  Death,"  said 
she,  "  only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries ;  and  here  is  what  will 
i^rocure  you  that  last,  sad  refuge.     Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's 
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VjrrA  er^Xj  br  the  Method  too  like  hcrt.  Go,  mj  iear  cbiMrea, 
*^'.r*i  <4  rom  as  are  »are  adraneed  in  jeafs,  and  take  these  ponjards ; 
or.  in  eaue  a  sU/wer  kind  of  death  maj  be  more  gratHiil,  take  thk 
f/oi«»^#n/'  The  eneiDT  vere  now  almost  m  reack,  and  the  mother  iras 
Y«rr  nrf^ent  vith  theoL  Thej  obered  her  fatal  commands ;  and  all, 
having  either  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or  plmiged  the  daggera 
ib  t^Hfir  bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  after  giring  her 
faw^baiid  a  last  sad  embrace,  leapt  into  the  sea  with  him.  Philip's  off- 
cerh  tben  setxed  the  gallej,  but  did  not  find  one  person  alire  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  erent  rerired,  and  inflamed  to  a  prodi- 
gious degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  pobbdy  detested  as 
a  hhtoij  tjrant;  and  people  rented  in  all  places,  both  against  him 
and  his  children^  dreadful  imprecations,  which,  sajs  Livy,  soon  had 
their  effect ;  the  gods  baring  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  farjj  whidi 
prompted  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  his  own  diildren. 

Perseus  saw,  with  iofinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the 
Macedonians  for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  influence  and  aniho- 
ritj  among  the  Romans,  increased  daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left 
of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  but  by  criminal  methods,  he  made 
them  his  only  refuge.  He  began,  by  sounding  the  disposition  of  those 
who  were  in  greatest  favour  with  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them  in 
obscure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first  some  seemed  not  to  enter  into 
his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believing  that  there  was 
more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  observing  that 
the  hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus 
endeavoured  daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary, 
opposed  to  the  utmost,  they  changed  their  opinion.  Judging  natu- 
rally that  the  latter,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  made  him  not  suffi- 
ciently upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices  of  his  brother,  would  at 
last  fall  a  victim  to  them ;  they  thought  it  their  interest  to  promote 
an  event  which  would  happen  without  their  participation,  and  to  go 
over  immediately  to  the  strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did  so, 
and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus.^ 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  design,  they 
were  of  opmion  that,  for  the  present,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he  was  already  very 
much  inclined.  At  the  same  time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more 
suspected,  they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made  the  discourse  turn 
in  the  kine*s  presence  upon  the  Romans ;  some  expressing  the  utmost 
contempt  for  their  laws  and  customs,  others  for  their  exploits ;  some 
for  the  city  of  Rome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void  of  ornaments 
and  magnificent  buildings ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Romans 
ns  were  m  highest  estimation ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner 
in  a  kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  tlu-  scope  and 
tendency  of  all  those  discourses,  never  failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the 
Romans,  and  by  way  of  contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on 
these  occasions.      Hence  Demetrius,  without  considering  the  conse- 
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quences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  king,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  accusations  and  calumnies  preparing  against  him.  Accordingly, 
his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  he  continu- 
ally meditated  against  Rome,  and  unhoson^ed  himself  only  to  Perseus. 

The  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastarn®,  to  desire  aid 
from  them,  returned  about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  These 
had  brought  with  them  several  youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of 
the  blood,  one  of  whom  promised  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's 
sons.  This  new  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation,  very  much  exalted 
the  king's  courage.  Perseus,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity ; 
**  Of  what  use,"  said  he,  "  can  all  this  be  to  us  ?  We  have  not  so 
mach  to  hope  from  foreign  aids  as  to  dread  from  domestic  foes.  We 
harbour  in  our  bosoms,  I  will  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least  a  spy.  The 
Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored  us  his 
body ;  but  as  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  he  has  left  with  them. 
Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  fix  their  eyes  on  him ;  and  are 
persuaded,  that  they  shall  never  have  any  king  but  him  whom  the 
Bomans  shall  please  to  set  over  them."  By  such  speeches,  the  old 
king's  disgust  was  perpetually  kept  up,  who  was  already  but  too  much 
alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized 
every  year  with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were  as 
follow.  A  bitch,  says  Livy,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  it  being  cut, 
lengthwise,  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops,  under  arms,  are  made  to  march 
through  the  two  parts  of  the  victim  thus  divided.^  At  the  head  of 
this  march,  the  shining  arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are  carried, 
tracing  them  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  king,  with 
the  princes,  his  children,  appear  afterwards,  followed  hy  all  the  royal 
household,  s(nd  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the 
multitude  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two 
princes  walked  on  each  side  of  the  king ;  Perseus  being  thirty  years 
of  ase,  and  Demetrius  twenty-five ;  the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in 
the  lower  of  his  age;  sons  who  might  have  formed  their  father's 
happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly  disposed  and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  cere- 
mony were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the 
army  into  two  bodies,  who  fought  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and 
represented  a  battle.  The  two  bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the 
two  young  princes.  This,  however,  was  not  a  mere  mock  battle ;  all 
the  men  exerting  themselyes,  with  their  blunted  weapons,  with  as 
much  ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne ;  several 
were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  nothing  but  swords  were  wanting  to 
make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very 
much  the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to  Per- 
seus. His  friends,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  judging  that  this 
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would  be  a  very  favourable  and  natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  aA 
accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the 
soldiers  of  their  respective  parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had 
invited  to  his  banquet,  refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  great  on  both 
sides,  and  the  guests  drank  in  proportion.  During  the  entertainment, 
much  discourse  passed  about  the  battle;  and  the  guests  intermixed 
their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks,  some  of  which  were 
very  sharp  against  those  of  the  contrary  party ;  without  sparing  even 
the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to  observe  all  that  should  be  said 
at  his  brother's  banquet ;  but  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  acci- 
dent out  of  the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude 
treatment.  Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happened,  said  to 
the  company :  '^  Let  us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to 
soften  his  pain,  if  he  has  any  remaining,  by  an  agreeable  surprise, 
which  will  show  that  we  act  with  frankness  and  sincerity,  and  do  not 
harbour  any  malice  against  him."  Immediately  all  cried  out  that  they 
would  go,  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  their  ill  treatment  of  the 
spy  would  be  revenged.  But  Demetrius  forcing  them  thither  also, 
they  concealed  swords  under  their  robes,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
in  case  there  should  be  occasion.  When  discord  reigns  in  families,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them.  A  man  running 
hastily  before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was  coming, 
and  had  four  men  well  armed  in  his  train.  He  might  easily  have 
guessed  the  cause  of  it,  as  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons  who 
had  abused  his  spy ;  nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  cri- 
minal, Perseus  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked;  and  then,  from  the 
window  of  an  upper  apartment  which  looked  into  the  street,  cried  aloud 
to  his  servants,  not  to  open  the  doors  to  wretches,  who  were  come  with 
a  design  to  assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  who  was  a  little  warm  with 
wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone  of  voice,  at 
being  refused  admittance,  returned  back,  and  again  sat  down  to  table ; 
still  Ignorant  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  afl  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  dejected  air ; 
and  continued  some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  with- 
out opening  his  mouth.  Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence, 
asked  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  concern,  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance  ?  '^  It  is  the  greatest  happiness  for  me,"  answered  Per- 
seus, ^^  and  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the  world,  that  you  see  me 
here  alive.  My  brother  now  no  longer  lays  secret  snares  for  me ;  he  came 
in  the  night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  pur- 
posely to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure  myself 
from  his  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall  between  him 
and  me."  Perseus  perceiving,  by  his  father's  countenance,  that  he 
was  struck  with  astonishment  and  dread ;  ^^  If  you  will  condescend," 
said  he,  '^  to  listen  a  moment  with  me,  you  will  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  whole  state  of  the  affair."  Philip  answered,  that  he  would 
willingly  hear  him ;  and  immediately  ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent 
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for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Ljsimaohus  and  Onomastes,  to  ask 
their  advice  on  this  occasion.  These  two  men,  who  were  his  intiriiiite 
friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years.  They  had  not  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes,  and  appeared  very  seldom 
at  court.  Philip,  while  he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several 
times  up  and  down  his  apartment  alone ;  during  which  he  revolved  a 
variety  of  thoughts,  his  son  Perseus  standing  all  the  time  at  a  dis- 
tance. When  word  was  brought  Philip  that  his  two  venerable  friends 
were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment  with  them,  and  as 
many  of  his  life-guards ;  and  permitted  each  of  his  sons  to  bring  three 
persons,  unarmed,  along  with  him ;  and  having  taken  his  seat,  he  spoke 
to  them  as  follows : 

*'  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge  between 
my  two  sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  horrid 
gmlt  of  fratricide ;  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding  in  one  of 
them,  either  a  criminal  or  a  false  accuser.  From  certain  rumours 
which  long  since  reached  my  ears,  and  an  unusual  behaviour  I  observe 
between  you,  a  behaviour  no  ways  suiting  brothers,  I  indeed  was 
afraid  this  storm  would  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I  hoped,  from 
time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and  disgusts  would  soften,  and  your 
suspiciona  vanish  away.  I  recollected,  that  contending  kings  and 
princes,  laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  contracted  alliances 
and  friendships ;  and  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  animosities. 
I  flattered  myself,  that  you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing 
name  of  brothers  by  which  you  are  united ;  those  tender  years  of 
infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity  and  union  ;  in  fine,  the  counsels 
80  often  repeated  by  a  father ;  counsels,  which,  alas ;  I  am  afraid 
have  been  given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice.  How 
many  times,  after  setting  before  you  examples  of  the  discord  between 
brothers,  have  I  represented  its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you, 
that  they  had  thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin  ;  and  not 
only  themselves,  but  their  children,  families  and  kingdoms !  On  the 
other  side,  I  proposed  good  examples  for  your  imitation ;  the  strict 
union  between  the  two  kings  of  Lacedsemonia,  so  advantageous, 
daring  several  centuries,  to  themselves  and  their  country,  in  opposition 
to  division  and  private  interest,  that  changed  the  monarchial  govern- 
ment into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  By  what 
other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothers,  Eume* 
nes  and  Attains,  from  such  weak  beginnings  as  almost  reflected  dis- 
honour on  the  regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power  equal  to  mine,  to 
that  of  Antiochus,  and  of  all  the  kings  we  know  of?  I  even  did  not 
scruple  to  cite  examples  from  the  Romans,  of  which  I  myself  had 
either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from  others ;  as  the  two  brothers, 
Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius,  who  both  were  engaged  in  war  with  me ; 
the  two  Scipios,  Pnblius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and  subjected 
Antiochus ;  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who  having  been  inseparable 
daring  their  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  though  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences,  nor  the  virtues  of 
the  other,  though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been  able  to 
make  you  abhor  division  and  discord,  and  to  inspire  you  with  gentle 
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and  pacific  sentiments.  Both  of  you,  in  my  lifetime,  have  turned  your 
eyes  and  guilty  desires  upon  my  throne.  You  wiU  not  suffer  me  to 
live,  till,  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my  crown  to  the  other  by  my' 
death.  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are  insupportable  to 
both.  Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.  A  restless 
desire  of  reigning  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts, 
and  entirely  engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you 
has  to  say.  Pollute  the  ears  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feigned 
accusations.  Open  your  criminal  mouths;  vent  all  your  reciprocal 
slanders,  and  afterwards  arm  your  parricidal  hands  one  against  the 
other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say ;  firmly  determined  to 
shut  my  ears  eternally  from  henceforth  against  the  secret  whispers  and 
accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip  having  spoken  these 
last  words  with  great  emotion  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who 
were  present  wept,  and  continued  a  long  time  in  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows  :  ^^  I  perceive  plainly,  that  I  ought 
to  have  opened  my  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  have  admitted  the 
assassins  into  my  house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous 
swords,  since  guilt  is  never  believed,  till  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and 
since  I,  who  was  so  inhumanly  attacked,  receive  the  same  injurious 
reproaches  as  the  aggressor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say 
that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son,  while  unhappy  I 
am  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  sprung  from  a  concubine,  or  even  an 
impostor.  For,  did  your  breast  glow  with  the  tenderness  which  a 
father  ought  to  have  for  his  child,  you  would  not  think  it  just  to  inveigh 
so  bitterly  against  me,  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid, 
but  against  him  who  oontrived  them  ;  and  yon  would  not  think  my 
life  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  imminent 
danger  I  escaped  ;  nor  to  that  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the 
guilt  of  my  enemies  be  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  If  I  must  die 
without  being  suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints,  be  it  so ;  let  me 
leave  the  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching  the  gods, 
in  my  expiring  moments,  that  this  crime,  which  was  begun  in  my 
person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  your  sacred  life.  But  if, 
what  nature  inspires  in  thoee  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  unawares 
in  solitude,  implore  the  assistance  even  of  strangers  to  them,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  mih  regard  to  you  on  the  present  occasion ;  if,  when 
I  see  swords  drawn  round  me,  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive  and  supplicating  voice  ;  I  conjure 
yoUf  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  father,  for  which,  whether  my 
brother  or  I  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you  yourself  have  long 
known,  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if,  awaked  suddenly  from  your 
sleep  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought 
you  at  the  instant  of  my  danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  complaints; 
and  that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  attended  by  persons 
\n  arms.  What  I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  the  greatest 
emotion,  and  seised  with  fear,  I  say  to  you  now. 

'^  Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved  toward  one  another 
Uke  persons  desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of  pleasure.  You  are  fired 
^ith  an  insatiable  thirst  of  reigning :  but  you  find  an  invincible  obsta* 
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cle  in  my  age,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia, 
and  a  still  stronger  circamstance,  my  father's  will  and  pleasure.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  force  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend 
the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in  my  blood.  To  compass 
your  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instruments  of  aU  kinds,  and  set  every 
engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  my  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune,  have 
preserved  me  from  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  the  review,  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by  your 
contrivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal ;  and,  had  I  not  suffered 
myself  and  my  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  sent  me  to 
the  grave.  From  Ihis  fight,  indeed,  of  enemies,  you  insidiously  wanted, 
as  if  what  had  passed  had  been  only  the  diversion  of  others,  to  allure 
me  to  your  feast.  Can  you  suppose,  royal  father,  that  I  should  have 
met  with  unarmed  guests  there,  as  those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace, 
completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour  ?  Can  you  imagine  that,  favoured 
by  the  gloom,  they  would  not  have  striven  to  plunge  their  daggers  in 
my  heart;  as  the  same  persons  in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes, 
almost  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons  i  How !  You,  who  are 
my  professed  enemy;  you  who  are  conscioua  that  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the 
night,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed 
young  men  ?  I  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertain- 
ment ;  and  should  I  receive  you  in  my  house  at  a  time,  when,  heated 
with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so  well  attended  7  Had  I  then 
opened  my  door,  royal  sir,  you  would  be  preparing  to  solemnise  my 
funeral)  at  this  very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  com- 
plaints. I  do  not  advance  any  thing  dubious,  nor  speak  barely  from 
conjecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny,  that  he  came  to  my  house, 
attended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed? 
I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe 
them  capable  of  any  thing ;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assuranee 
to  deny  the  fact*  Had  I  bi%ught  them  before  you,  after  seising  them 
armed  in  my  house,  you  would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guUt,  and 
surely  their  own  confession  ought  to  be  a  no  less  proof  of  it. 

^^You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons  who 
aspire  to  your  throne ;  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do ; 
but  then  I  beseech  you,  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at 
random.  Distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him 
who  meditated  the  barbarous  design  of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the 
dire  effects  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  paternal  authority : 
but  then  let  him,  who,  by  his  brother's  guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in  his  father's  tenderness  and 
justice.  For  where  else  can  I  expect  to  find  one ;  I,  to  whom  neither 
the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own 
Qonse,  the  festival,  nor  the  hours  of  night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the 
repose  of  man,  could  afford  the  least  security  ?  If  I  go  to  the  enter- 
tainment to  which  my  brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead  man ;  and  it 
will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  if  I  admit  him  into  my  house,  when  he 
comes  thither  at  midnight      Snares  are  laid  for  me  wherever  I  tread. 
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Deatli  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  I  move ;  to  what  place  then  cah 
I  fly  for  security  ? 

"  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  royal 
father.  I  never  made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  re- 
course to  them.  There  is  nothing  they  more  earnestly  wish  than  my 
ruin,  because  I  am  so  much  affected  with  their  injustice  to  you ;  b^ 
cause  I  am  tortured  to  the  soul,  and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you 
dispossessed  of  so  many  cities  and  dominions,  and  lately,  of  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  ever  making  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia,  as  long  as  you  or 
[  am  in  being.  They  are  sensible,  that,  should  I  die  by  my  brother's 
guilt,  or  age  bring  you  to  the  grave,  or  they  not  wait  the  due  course 
c*f  nature,  that  then  the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

^^  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  possession  of  some  city  or  territory, 
not  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I  possibly  might  have  had  some  op- 
portunity of  retiring  to  it.  But,  will  it  be  answered,  that  I  shall  find 
a  sufficiently  poweriul  protection  in  the  Macedonians?  You,  your- 
self, royal  father,  saw  with  what  animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers 
attacked  me  in  the  battle.  What  was  wanting  for  my  destruction,  but 
Bwords  of  steel?  However,  the  arms  they  wanted,  my  brother's 
guests  assumed  in  the  night.  What  shall  I  say  of  a  great  part  of  the 
principal  persons  of  your  court,  who  ground  all  their  hopes  on  the 
Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  all-powerful  with  them  ?  They  are  not 
ashamed  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but 
I  might  almost  say  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and  father.  For  they 
[iretend  that  it  is  to  him  you  are  obliged  for  the  senate's  remitting  you 
some  of  those  things  which  they  otherwise  would  have  required ;  it  is 
he  who  now  checks  the  Romans,  and  prevents  their  advancing,  in  a 
hostile  manner,  into  your  kingdom ;  in  fine,  if  they  may  be  believed, 
your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge  than  the  protection  which  your 
young  son  procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all  the 
Cities  which  have  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  as  well  as 
all  such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune,  lies 
wholly  in  the  Romans.  But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  look  upon  it  as 
glorious  to  have  no  other  protector  than  my  royal  father,  and  to  place 
all  my  hopes  in  him  alone. 

^'  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  yoa 
lately  received  from  Quintius,  in  which  he  declares  expressly,  that  you 
acted  prudently  for  your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome ;  and 
wherein  he  exhorts  you  to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  by 
other,  ambassadors,  and  a  greater  train  of  Macedonian  noblemen? 
Quintius  is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius.  He  has  no  other  guide 
than  his  counsels,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting  that  you  are 
his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted  him  in  your  place.  It  is  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his  sight,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandea-* 
tine  designs  which  will  soon  break  out  into  action.  It  is  merely  to 
have  the  better  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quin* 
tins  orders  you  to  send  along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the 
Macedonian  nobility.  They  set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most 
sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and  interest;  but,  won  by  the 
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gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they  return  from  it 
entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  sentiments.     Demetrius 
is  all  in  all  with  them ;  they  even  presume,  in  your  lifetime,  to  give 
him  the  title  of  king.     If  I  appear  shocked  at  this  conduct,  I  have 
the  grief  to  see,  not  only  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge 
me  with  the  horrid  design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.     Should  this 
accusation  be  levelled  at  us  both,  I  <am  conscious  of  my  own  innocence, 
and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect  me.    For  whom,  in  that  case,  should 
I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would  be  another's  right  ?     There  is 
no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne,  and  I  beseech  the 
gods  that  he  may  long  continue  so.     In  case  I  should  happen  to  sur- 
vive him,  and  this  I  would  not  wish,  but  so  long  as  he  should  desire  it, 
I  shall  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  his  good  pleasure.     He 
ni.iv-  be  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspiring  in  the  most 
unjust  and  criminal  manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and 
bounds  prescribed  by  age,  by  nature,  by  the  usages  and  customs  of 
Macedonia,  and   by   the   law  of  nations.      My  elder  brother,  says 
Demetrius  to  himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  both  by  the  right 
of  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  my  ambitious  views. 
What  then  must  be  done  ?     I  must  despatch  him.     I  shall  not  be  the 
first  who  has  waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne.     My 
father,  in  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his 
own  life,  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  son's  death.     The  Romans  will 
be  greatly  pleased  to  see  me  on  the  throne ;  they  will  approve  my 
conduct,  and  be  able  to  support  me.     I  own,  most  gracious  father, 
these  projects  may  be  all  defeated  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  without 
fonndation.     In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this ;  it  is  in  your  power  to 
secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those  who  yester- 
day armed  to  assassinate  me  :  but  should  their  guilt  take  effect,  it  will 
not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their 
eyes  on  Demetrius,  to  intimate  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer 
immediately.  But  that  young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  with 
Borrow,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  and  seeming  unable  to  speak,  a  long 
silence  ensued.  At  last,  being  pressed  to  answer,  he  suffered  his  grief 
to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

'*  Peraeus,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  and  by  shed- 
ding fictitioua  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  had  made  you  suspect 
mine,  which,  idaa !  are  but  too  sincere ;  and  by  that  means  deprived 
me  of  all  the  advantages  the  accused  generally  have.  Ever  since  my 
return  from  Rome,  he  has  been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in 
secret  cabals  with  his  creatures,  and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you,  not 
ooly  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to  destroy  him,  but  attacking  him 
by  open  force,  and  persons  in  arms.  He  endeavours  to  alarm  you  by 
the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him,  in  hopes  that  you  will  put 
to  death  his  innocent  brother.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  refuge,  no 
asylum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your  clemency 
and  justice.  In  the  solitary  and  abandoned  state  to  which  I  see  my- 
self reduced,  quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  maKO  me 
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odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  a  foreign  credit  and  aopport,  which  are 
rather  a  prejadice  than  a  aenrice  to  me. 

^  Observe,  I  beaeech  yoo,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has  blended 
and  confounded  the  transactions  of  lust  night  with  erery  other  circum- 
stance of  my  life :  and  this  in  a  double  view ;  first,  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion in  you  of  my  conduct  in  general  from  this  last  action,  the  inno- 
cence of  which  will  soon  be  evident ;  and  secondly,  to  support,  by  this 
idle  story  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally  idle  accusation  of  my  har- 
bouring criminal  views,  hopes  and  pretensions.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  accusation  was  not  premeditated  or 
prepared ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which  he 
was  seized,  occasioned  by  last  night's  tumult.  But  Perseus,  if  I  had 
attempted  to  betray  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I  engaged  in  con* 
spiracies  with  the  Romans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you 
ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of 
last  night's  transaction,  but  should  have  impeached  me  before  this  time 
of  such  treason.  If  the  charge  of  treason,  when  separated  from  the 
other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evidence  my  guilt, 
you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  now,  but  should  have  postponed 
that  charge  to  another  time ;  and  have  examined  now  this  question 
only,  whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless 
will  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen accusation  has  thrown  me  will  permit,  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish what  you  have  thrown  together  indiscriminately ;  and  to  show 
whether  you  or  myself  ought  m  justice  to  be  accused  of  dealing 
treacherously  last  night. 

^^  Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to  assassinate  him,  in 
order  that  by  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  ap- 
pertains by  the  right  of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and 
even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  determination,  I,  thouffh  the  younger 
son,  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  To  what  purpose,  therefore,  is  that 
other  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flattered 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  by  their  as- 
sistance ?  For,  if  1  thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enough  to 
bestow  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased ;  and  if 
I  relied  so  much  on  my  credit  and  authority  with  them,  why  should  I 
commit  a  fratricide  of  no  advantage  to  myself  ?  What !  should  I  hare 
affected  to  surround  my  temples  with  a  diadem,  dyed  wi^  my  brother's 
blood,  merely  that  I  might  become  odious  and  execrable,  even  to  those 
with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  authority,  admitting  I  have  some 
credit  with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  dissembled,  unless  you 
can  suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused  of  foUowiDg, 
he,  I  say,  who  lives  in  so  delightful  a  union  with  his  brother,  suggested 
to  me  the  horrid  design  of  imbruing  n^y  hands  in  my  brother's  blbod  ? 
Perseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantages  by  which,  as  he  would  in- 
sinuate, I  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such  as  the  credit 
^  the  Romans,  the  suffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  uni* 
versal  consent  of  gods  and  men ;  and  yet  he,  at  the  same  tin«c,  as  if 
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I  was  inferior  to  Um  in  all  respects,  charges  me  with  having  recourse 
to  an  expedient  which  none  but  the  blackest  villains  could  employ. 
Will  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  judged  upon  this  principle  and  rule, 
that  whoever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  that  the  other  would  be 
judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  murdering  his  brother  ? 

''  But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the 
criminal  enterprise  with  which  I  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to 
have  been  attacked  in  different  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  in- 
cluded within  the  space  of  one  day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to 
murder  him  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  battle  which  followed  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  the  review ;  I  had  determined  to  poison  him  at  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  I  had  invited  him ;  in  fine,  I  resolved  to  attack  him 
with  open  force,  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by  armed  persons  to  a 
party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

''You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit  this  fratricide ;  a 
tournament,  a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and 
solemn  was  this  day !  A  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which 
the  resplendent  arms  of  all  the  Macedonian  monarchs  are  cafried  in 
the  front  of  the  procession ;  on  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts 
of  the  sacred  victim ;  and  on  which  we  have  the  honour  to  march  with 
you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian  people !  What,  though 
purified  by  this  august  sacrifice  from  all  faults  I  might  before  have 
committed,  having  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  victim  through  which  we 

fassed,  was  my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers ! 
)efiled  in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by 
what  ceremonies,  by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me 
to  purify  myself  ? 

"  It  is  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion  to 
calumniate  and  destroy  me  in  his  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  sus- 
pected, and  a  crime  in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For, 
brother,  bad  I  formed  the  abominable  design  of  poisoning  you  at  my 
table,  what  could  be  more  ill-judged  than  to  exasperate  you,  and  to 
put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  I  should  have 
discovered  that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  you ;  and,  by  that 
means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which  I 
had  invited  yon,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  refused  to  be  present  ? 
But  surely,  after  such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
condle  myself  to  you;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by 
poison,  ought  I  not  to  have  sought  another  opportunity  for  giving  you 
the  fatal  draught  Y  Was  it  natural  for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one 
day,  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt  to  assassinate  you,  upon 
pretenoe  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  pleasure  ?  Could  I 
reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my 
entertainment,  that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me 
admittance  into  your  house  ? 

"  I  presume,  sir,  I  may  confess  to  you  without  blushing,  that  in  a 
day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  some 
people  of  the  same  age  wiui  myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than 
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mnzl.  Itifphre,  I  bcieedi  yoa,  bov  we  spent  o«r  tmie  at  the  feast, 
Ik/v  f  .!i  of  okirtfa  ve  were,  bow  trsnsported  vith  thooghtleas  gayety, 
v^ery  ir.-i^rh  beighUroed  by  crar,  perbaps,  too  inducreet  joy.  for  the 
rkrv/iy  we  bad  gained  in  the  toamament.  It  k  the  sad  condition  of 
an  rii.forf:«i«en  aceosation,  it  is  the  danger  in  vfaidi  I  now  see  myself 
mr oheAf  that  have  dispelled  bnt  too  casfly  the  fiunes  of  vine,  other- 
wi«^,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slambers.  Had 
I  formed  a  rcsolntion  to  attack  yoor  boose  with  the  ¥iew  of  murder- 
ing yon,  would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day, 
'from  immoderate  drinking,  and  to  keep  my  eompaniims  from  the  like 
exe^Mi  ? 

^^  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thooght  that  I  only  act  with  frankness 
and  simplicity,  let  ns  hear  my  brother,  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  un- 
disgnised,  and  who  does  not  harbonr  the  least  suspicion.    All,  says  he, 
that  I  know,  and  the  only  thing  I  hsTC  to  complain  of,  is,  that  they 
came  armed  to  my  boose,  upon  pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  of 
pleasure*     Should  I  ask  you  how  you  came  to  know  this,  you  will  be 
torce<l  to  own,  either  that  my  bouse  was  filled  with  ^ies  sent  by  you, 
or  elHO  that  my  attendants  had  taken  up  arms  in  so  open  a  manner, 
that  every  one  knew  of  it.     What  does  my  brother  do  ?    That  he  may 
not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  my  motions,  nor,  at  this  time, 
to  ground  his  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to 
inquire  of  those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  people  did  not  come 
armed  to  his  house ;  in  order  that,  as  if  this  were  a  doubtful  circum- 
stance, after  this  inquiry  into  an  incident  which  they  themselves  own 
and  confess,  they  may  be  considered  as  legally  convicted.     But  is  this 
the  question  ?    Why  do  not  you  desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether 
they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you,  and  if  they  did  it  with  my 
knowledge,  and  at  my  request  7     For  it  is  this  you  pretend ;  and  not 
what  thev  themselves  own  publicly,  and  which  is  very  manifest,  that 
they  took  up   arms  in   no   other  view   than   to   defend   themselves. 
Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they  are 
to  inform  you.     Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs*  for 
they  are  quite  distinct  and  separate.     Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really 
intended  to  attack  you  openW  or  by  surprise  ?     If  openly,  why  did 
we  not  all  take  up  arms  7     Why  were  those  only  armed  who  had  in- 
sulted your  spy?     In  case  it  was  to  have  been  by  surprise,  in  what 
manner  would  the  attack  have  been  made  7     Would  it  have  been  at 
the  end  of  the  feast  in  your  house,  and,  after  I  had  left  it  with  my 
company,  would  the  four  men  in  question  have  staid  behind,  to  have 
fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  7     How  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
thorn,  as  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal  themselves  in 
Your  house ;  and  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspected,  having 
been  seen  but  a  few  hours  before,  engaged  in  the  quarrel  7     Again, 
supposing  they  had  found  an  opportunity  to  niurder  you,  in  what  man- 
ner could  they  have  escaped  7     Could  four  men  armed  have  been  able 
^o  make  themselves  masters  of  your  house  7 

^'But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to  what  really 
pains  you,  and  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart ;  for  what  reason, 
methiuks  I  hear  my  brother  say,  wherefore,  0  Demetrius,  do  the  peo- 
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pie  talk  of  making  you  king?  Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more 
worthy  than  I  of  succeeding  our  father  ?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes 
doubtful  and  uncertain,  which,  were  it  not  for  you,  would  have  been 
established  on  the  most  solid  foundation  ?  Such  are  the  reflections 
which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind,  though  he  does  not  express  him- 
self in  this  manner :  it  is  this  which  raises  his  enmity  against  me,  and 
prompts  him  to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts  ;  it  is  this  which 
fills  the  palace,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  suspicions  and 
accusations.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much  as  to  hope  the 
sceptre,  nor  perhaps  ever  to  think  of  contesting  it,  because  it  is  your 
will  and  pleasure  that  I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  ought  to  make  myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either  to 
you,*  my  royal  father,  or  to  all  the  Macedonians ;  a  circumstance 
which  nothing  but  my  ill  conduct  could  occasion.  I  can,  indeed, 
through  moderation,  resign  it  to  whom  it  belong ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
vail with  myself  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name. 

^*  Tou  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  and  impute 
that  to  me  for  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire 
to  be  sent  to  Rome,  neither  as  a  hostage  at  first,  nor  afterwards  as  an 
ambassador;  this,  sir,  you  yourself  very  well  know.  When  you 
ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed  your  commands ;  and  I  believe  my 
conduct  and  behaviour  were  such  as  cannot  reflect  the  least  dishonour 
either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Macedonian  nation.  It  is  therefore 
yourself,  sir,  that  occasioned  the  friendship  I  have  contracted  with  the 
Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with  them,  so  long  our 
friendship  will  subsist ;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet  sounds  for  war, 
though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  functions 
of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disad- 
vantageous to  my  father ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare 
myself  their  enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  from  the  love  which  the  Romans  have  for  me ;  all  I 
entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a  prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in 
war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it.  As  a  hostage  and  an  ambas- 
sador, peace  was  my  only  object ;  let  that  neither  be  considered  in  me 
as  a  crime  or  a  merit. 

^^  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  if 
I  have  formed  any  criminal  enterprise  against  my  brother,  let  me  be 
punished  as  I  deserve ;  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim,  that  as  I 
cannot  be  convicted  of  the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  my  brother  bias  charged  me  with  har- 
bouring horrid  designs ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do 
it  openly,  though  without  the  least  foundation.  Was  my  father  exas- 
perated against  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the  elder,  kindly  to 
intercede  for  your  younger  brother ;  to  solicit  his  pardon,  to  entreat 
that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youth ;  and  that  a  fault,  which 
had  been  committed  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked. 
My  ruin  comes  from  that  very  quarter  whence  I  might  naturally  have 
expected  my  safety. 

'  Instead  of  **  indignns  t«  patre/'  Gronovius  readsi  "  indignus  tibi,  pater/'  which  seems  to 
agree  better  with  the  context. 
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**  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  party  of  pleasure,  1 
am  dragged  hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide ;  and 
am  forced  to  plead  mj  own  cause,  unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  un* 
supported  by  the  advice  or  credit  of  a  single  person.  Had  I  been  to 
speak  in  favour  of  another,  I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and 
compose  my  discourse ;  and  yet,  on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation 
only  would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  do 
but  display  my  wit  and  eloquence.  At'  this  instant,  without  knowing 
the  cause  for  which  I  am  ordered  to  appear  in  this  place,  I  hear  an 
offended  father,  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence ;  and  a  brother, 
charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the 
time  he  could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  while  unhappy  I  did 
not  so  much  as  know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the 
accusation  was  brought  against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to 
be  more  attentive  to  my  accuser,  than  studious  of  my  own  apology  ? 
Surprised  by  a  sudden  and  tmforeseen  accusation,  1  could  scarcely 
comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
know  how  to  make  a  defence.  What  hopes,  what  refuge  could  I  have 
left,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  my  royal  father  who  is  to  judge  ?  He 
may  show  a  greater  affection  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder ;  but  he 
owes  more  compassion  to  me  as  being  the  party  accused.  I  myself 
conjure  you  to  preserve  my  life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine ;  whereas 
Perseus  insists  upon  your  sacrificing  me  to  his  safety.  What  may  yoa 
not  naturally  expect  from  him,  when  you  shall  have  once  invested  him 
with  your  authority,  as  be  now  demands  yaur  favour  in  preference  to 
me,  at  no  less  a  price  than  my  blood  V 

While  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were 
interrupted  by  deep  sighs  aind  groans,  intermingled  with  tears.  Philip, 
dismissing  both  of  them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends ;  and  then 
orderuig  them  to  be  called  in  again,  he  told  them :  ^'  I  will  not  pronounce 
sentence  on  this  affair,  from  mere  words  and  a  few  transient  speeches, 
but  from  the  inquiry  I  shall  make  into  your  conduct  from  your  beha- 
viour in  small  as  well  as  great  things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as 
actions."  This  judgment  showed  plainly  enough  that,  although  Deme- 
trius had  cleared  himself  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  endeavouring 
to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  Philip  however  suspected  him  from  his 
union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the  first  sparks  of 
the  wars  that  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  which  were  to  break 
into  a  flame  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as  his  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  employing  them  in 
any  negotiation,  as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood 
affected  with  regard  to  Demetrius ;  and  to  inquire  secretly  into  what 
he  had  said  there,  particularly  to  Quintius,  with  regard  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined  that  these  two  men  were  not 
attached  to  any  party ;  but  they  were  the  adherents  of  Perseus,  and 
had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  excepted,  had  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father,  especially  when  he  found  that  his 
brother  had  so  ordered  matters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access 
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to  him.  All  he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard 
over  his  words  and  actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion 
and  envy.  He  avoided  speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least 
correspondence  with  them,  even  by  letter ;  knowing  it  was  this  that; 
chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against  him.  He  ought  to  have 
taken  these  precautions  sooner ;  but  this  young  prince,  who  had  no 
experience,  and  was  frank  and  sincere  in  all  things,  and  judged  of 
others  from  himself,  imagined  'he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court, 
with  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been  better 
acquainted.^ 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  whidi  prevailed  in  Macedon,  that- from 
the  top  of  Mount  Hsemus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an 
ocular  demonstration  of  it ;  imagining  that  this  prospect  might  be  of 
some  service  to  the  design  he  meditated  of  making  Italy  the  seat  of 
war.  He  only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into  Mace- 
donia, appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Posonia,  and  one  of  the  king's 
chief  officers,  to  escort  him.  This  governor  was  a  creature  of  Perseus, 
who  had  taught  him  his  lesson  perfectly ;  and  exhorted  him,  above  all 
things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as  possible  into  the  opinion  o' 
the  young  prinoe,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every- 
thing that  Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the 
injustice  and  insincerity  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all 
occasions,  in  the  most  odious  light  to  his  father,  and  offered  to  serve 
him  to  the  utmost  in  whatever  lay  in  his  power.  Demetrius  at  last 
resolved  to  fly  to  the  Romans.  He  fancied  that  heaven  had  opened 
him  a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  Poenia,  of 
which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above,  was  governor ;  and.  accordingly  he 
revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  advice 
of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip ;  who,  after  having 
undergone  inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey  up  Mount  Haemus, 
returned  with  no  better  information  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried 
with  him.  The  monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute 
the  vulgar  opinion,  in  all  probability,  that  they  might  not  expose  so 
ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the  public,  rather  than  because 
they  had  seen,  from  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers,  seas  and  mountains, 
at  so  vast  a  distance  from  one  another.  However  that  were,  the  king 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  where 
the  news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.  Herodotus,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Demetrius,  was  seized,  and  strict  orders  given  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  prince. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy.. 
This  last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  am- 
bassadors whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been  taught  their 
lesson  before  they  left  Macedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever 
had  been  dictated  to  them;  and  presented,  the  king  with  a  forged 
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letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T.  Qointiixs,  in  which  he 
desired  Philip,  ^^  not  to  be  offended  at  his  son  Demetrius,  for  some  un- 
guarded expressions  which  might  have  escaped  him,  with  respect  to 
the  succession  to  the  crown ;  assuring  him,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature."  He  cod 
eluded  with  observing,  ^^  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him 
such  counsel."  This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advanced 
against  his  brother.  Herodotus  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on 
the  rack,  without  charging  his  master  with  any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king.  His  having 
projected  the  design  of  flying  to  the  Romans,  through  Poeonia,  and 
of  bribing  certain  persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed 
to  him.  But  the  circumstanoe  which  bore  hardest  against  him,  was 
the  forged  letter  of  Quintius.  His  father  nevertheless  did  not  declare 
himself  publicly  against  him,  resolving  to  make  away  with  him  secretly ; 
not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the  noise  which  the  bringing  him 
to  execution  would  make,  should  discover  too  visibly  the  designs  he 
projected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  go  to  Deme- 
trias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  despatch  the  young  prince.  The  latter 
having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Pooonia,  poisoBed  him  at  an 
entertainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius  had  no 
sooner  drunk  the  deadlv  draught,  but  he  found  himself  seized  with 
violent  pains.  He  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of 
his  father's  cruelty,  and  loudly  charging  his  brother  with  the  crime  of 
fratricide,  and  Didas  with  lus  barbarous  treachery.  His  painn  in- 
creasing, two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his 
head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  prince,  who 
deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus 
against  his  brother  was  discovered.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  tortured 
by  grief  and  remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  son's  murder,  and  re- 
proached himself  with  his  cruelty.  His  surviving  son,  who  looked 
upon  himself  already  as  king,  and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to 
attach  themselves,  from  the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  their 
sovereign,  gave  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely  shocking  to  him 
to  see  his  old  age  despised ;  some  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience 
for  his  death,  and  others  not  even  waiting  for  it.^ 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus  held  the  first  rank* 
He  was  nephew  to  another  Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  who  had  been 
Philip's  guardian;  and  under  that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had 
reigned  ten  years.  This  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably 
attached,  both  from  duty  and  affection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumults  and  cabals  of  the  court.  Perseus  had  never 
cared  for  him ;  but  this  inviolable  attachment  to  his  father  made  him 
his  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly  perceived  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that  prince  should  succeed  to  the 
crown.  Finding  that  Philip  began  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and  would, 
from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it 
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proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition ;  when  sometimes  listen- 
ing to  his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other  times  beginning  it  him- 
self, and  regretting  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  that  affair  had 
been  carried,  he  entered  into  his  Sentiments  and  complaints,  and 
thereby  gave  them  new  force.  And  as  truth  always  leaves  some  foot- 
steps, by  which  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus. 

The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  black  affair,  and 
of  whom  the  strongest  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  were  Apelles 
and  Philocles,  who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome;  and  had 
brought  from  thence,  as  in  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the 
letter  which  had  proved  bo  fatal  to  the  young  prince.  It  was  gene- 
rally whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole  letter  was  forged ;  but  still 
this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it.  Very  luckily, 
Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelles  and  Philocles,  in  quality  of 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  happened  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to 
Antigonus ;  immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be 
carried  to  the  palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to 
Philip.  "I  imagined,"  says  he,  "royal  sir,  from  several  things  I 
have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing  could  give  you  greater  pleasure, 
than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to  entertain  of  your  two 
Bons ;  and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  that  made  an  attempt  on 
the  other's  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  who  is  best 
able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is 
Xychus.  He  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to 
be  sent  for."  Xychus  being  immediately  brought  in,  he  first  denied 
every  thing;  but  he  spoke  so  very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he 
would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being  ever  so  little  intimidated. 
Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the  officer  of  justice  appeared,  he  made 
a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  who  happened 
to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized;  but  Apelles,  who  was  absent, 
hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  History 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles. 
Some  pretend,  that  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was 
utterly  confounded  upon  his  being  confronted  with  Aychus.  Accord- 
ing to  other  historians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude, 
and  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last.  All  these  things  only  revived 
the  sorrow  of  PhOip ;  a  father  equally  wretched,  whether  he  turned 
his  reflections  to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  who  was  still  living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered, 
knew  too  well  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to 
secure  himself  by  flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  reso- 
lution to  keep  at  a  distance  from  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should 
live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained 
was,  to  prevent  his  enjoying  with  impunity  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman 
guilt.  In  this  view,  he  sent  for  Antigonus,  to  whose  great  care  he 
owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  whom   he  judged  very 
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well  quaiitked,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit,  and  of  the  recent 
fame  and  glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,  to  fill  the  Macedonian  throne. 
"  Reduced,"  says  Philip,  "  to  the  deplorablfe  necessity  of  wishing  that 
my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that 
can  befall  them,  the  being  childless,  I  now  am  resolving  to  bequeath 
to  you  a  kingdom,  which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle ; 
and  which  he  not  only  preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  con- 
siderably by  his  valour.  I  know  no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but 
Jourself.  And  were  there  none  capable  of  wearing  it  with  dignity,  I 
ad  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than  that  Perseus  should 
have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks,  I  shall  see 
Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can 
be  so  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  place ;  you,  who  alone  bewailed 
the  untimely  death  of  my  dear  son  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which 
proved  his  destruction." 

After  this,  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light 
to  the  public.  While  Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  tour 
through  several  cities  of  Macedon,  and  recommended  Antigonus  to 
all  the  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
affection ;  and,  had  fate  allowed  him  a  longer  life,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  he  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  throne.  Having  left 
Demetrias,  he  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Thessalonica,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  physicians 
declared,  that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  his  mifid  than  his 
body.  Grief  kept  him  continually  awake ;  and  he  frequently  imagined 
he  saw,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius, 
reproaching  him  with  his  death,  and  calling  down  curses  on  his  head. 
He  expired,  bewailing  one  of  his  sons,  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and 
venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  the  other.  Antigonus 
might  have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the  king's  death  been  im- 
mediately divulged.  Calligenes  the  physician,  who  presided  in  all  the 
consultations,  did  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  last ;  but  the 
very  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  he  des- 
patched couriers  to  Perseus;  it  having  been  agreed  betw^een  them, 
that  he  should  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  con- 
cealed the  king's  death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perseus 
appeared,  whose  sudden  arrival  surprised  all  people.  He  then  took 
possession  of  the  crown  which  he  had  acquired  by  guilt. 

Perseus  reigned  eleven  years,  the  four  last  of  which  were  employed 
in  war  against  the  Romans,  for  which  he  made  preparations  from  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  At  last,  Paulus  ^milius  gained  a  famous 
victory  over  him,  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To 
prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt  the  series  of  his  his- 
tory, which  has  scarcely  any  connexion  with  that  of  the  other  kings, 
1  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shall  be  related  at  large, 
and  without  interruption 
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8BCnON   n. — ;8BLBUCUS    PHILOPATOR    DIBS,    AND  18    BtJCCBBDED    BY 
ANTIOOHUS   BPIPHANB8.      DISTURBANCES    IN  BGTPT  AND   PALB8TINE. 

Sbleucus  Philopator  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he  per- 
form any  memorable  action.  Under  him  happened  the  famous  incident 
concerning  Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed  at  that  time  profound  tranquillity. 
Onias  the  high-priest,  inspirea  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of 
God  to  be  strictly  observed  there;  and  prompted  even  kings  and 
idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the  highest  veneration. 
They  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts ;  and  king  Seleucus  furnished,  from 
his' own  private  revenues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  solemnization 
of  the  sacrifices.     Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew,  called  Simon, 

5ovemor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a  sudden  a  great  disorder  in  the  city. 
'his  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  high- 
priest  made  to  bis  unjust  enterprises,  informed  the  king,  that  there 
were  immense  treasures  in  the  temple,  which  were  not  designed  for 
the  service  of  the  sacrifices,  and  that  he  might  seize  upon  tnem  all. 
The  king,  on  this  information,  sent  Heliodorus,  his  first  minister,  to 
Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all  those  treasures. 

]f  eliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest  with  hon- 
ours of  every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey ;  and  asked  him, 
whether  the  information  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  rega,i^d 
to  the  treasure,  was  true  ?  The  high-priest  told  him,  that  these  trea- 
sures were  only  deposited  there  as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the 
maintenance*of  widows  and  orphans  ;  that  he  could  not  in  any  manner 
dispose  of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  who 
imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them  better,  than  by  depositing 
them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  of  which  was  revered  throughout  the 
whole  universe.  This  treasure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  of  two  hundred  talents  of  gold.  However,  the  minister 
sent  from  that  prince,  insisting  on  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
court,  told  him  plainly,  that  this  money,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequence, must  all  be  carried  to  the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  carrying  it  ofiT  being  come,  Heliodorus  came 
to  the  temple,  with  the  resolution  to  execute  nis  commission.  Imme- 
diately, the  whole  city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests, 
dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar ;  beseeching  the  Ood  of  heaven,  who  enacted  the  law  with  regard 
to  deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great  numbers 
flocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  the  Creator,  upon  their  knees, 
not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  women  and  maidens, 
covered  with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven.  It 
was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes, 
and  especially  the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction,  on 
account  of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  had  arrived  at  the  gate 
of  the  treasury,  and  was  preparing  to  break  it  open.     But  the  Spirit 
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of  the  Almighty  now  revealed  itself  bj  the  most  sensible  mark ;  ^  inso- 
much that  all  those  who  had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus  were  struck 
down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seized  with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them 
of  all  their  faculties.  For  there  appeared  to  them  a  horse,  richly 
caparisoned,  which,  ruphing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus,  struck  him  several 
times  with  his  fore-feet.  The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse,  had  a  terrible 
aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed  of  gold.  At  the  same  time  were  seen, 
two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on 
each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  him  incessantly,  and  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  with  their  whips.  Heliodorus,  falling  from  his  horse, 
was  taken  up,  and  put  into  his  litter ;  and  this  man,  who  a  moment 
before  had  come  into  the  temple,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards, 
was  forced  away  from  this  holy  place,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him ; 
and  that  because  the  power  of  God  had  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest 
manner.  By  the  same  power  he  was  cast  to  the  ground,  speechless, 
and  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life ;  while  the  temple,  which 
before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed  with  the 
shouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for 
having  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  power. 

But  now  some  of  the  friends  of  Heliodorus  besought  the  high-priest 
to  invoke  God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice 
for  his  health.  While  he  was  praying,  the  two  young  men  above 
mentioned,  appeared  to  Heliodorus,  and  said  to  him,  ^'  Return  thanks 
to  Onias  the  high-priest;  for  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has 
granted  your  life.  After  having  been  scourged  from  heaven,  declare 
to  the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power."  Having  spoken  these  words, 
they  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  him  who 
had  restored  him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his 
way ;  declaring  to  every  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye-witness.  The  king  asking  him 
whether  he  believed  that  another  person  might  be  sent  with  safety-  to 
Jerusalem,  he  answered,  ^*  In  case  you  have  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous 
wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown,  send  him  thither,  and  you 
will  see  him  return  back  quite  flayed  with  scourging,  and  he  perhaps 
may  die  under  it.  For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens,  is  himself 
present  in  that  place ;  he  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  it ;  and  he 
strikes  those  mortally  who  go  thither  to  injure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  very 
man  whom  he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochufi  the 
Great  having,  after  his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  ignominious 
peace  with  the  Romans  before  mentioned,  had  given  them,  among  other 
hostages,  Antiochus,  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleu- 
cus.  He  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.  Seleucus  his  brother  wanted 
him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  perhaps  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  some  military  expedition  which  he  might  judge  him  capable 
of  executing ;  and  to  obtain  him,  he  sent  Demetrius  his  only  son,  who 
was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  as  a  hostage  in  the  room  of 

*  Bed  Spiritua  umnipoteDtis  Dei  magnam  fecit  siue  oBtentationia  eTidentiam. 
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AntiocliuB.^  Daring  the  absence  of  the  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one 
of  whom  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  other  not  returned  from  it,  Helio- 
dorus  imagined  he  might,  with  very  little  difficulty,  seize  upon  it,  bj 
taking  off  Seleucus ;  and  accordingly  he  poisoned  him.^ 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds,  ^^  Then  shall  stand 
up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
within  few  days^  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  bat- 
tle."^ These  few  words  denote,  evidently,  the  short  and  obscure  reign 
of  Selecus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew  text 
points  him  out  still  more  clearly.  ^'  There  shall  arise  up  in  his  place," 
of  Antiochus,  ^^a  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector  of  taxes, 
shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and  shall  destroy,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.*' 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign.  He  was 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  them,  a  thousand  talents  annually ;  and  the  twelve  years  of 
this  tribute  exactly  end  with  his  life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  years. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  sumamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  returning  from 
Rome  into  Syria,  had  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Seleucus.  He  was  told  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong 
party,  but  that  another  was  forming  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim 
was  founded  in  ri^t  of  his  mother,  the  late  king's  sister.  Antiochus 
had  recourse  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  to  Attains  his 
brother,  who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled  Helio- 
dorus.^ 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  21,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of 
chapter  xii.,  foretells  everything  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  else- 
where by  the  '^  little  horn  which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  four 
large  horns.'*  ^    I  shall  explain  this  prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap.  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  ^*  And  in  his  (Seleucus)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person, 
to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall 
come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries."  The  con- 
duct of  Antiochus  shall  show  how  vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  ^'  that  to 
him  they  shall  not  give  the  honours  of  the  kingdom."  He  did  not 
obtain  the  crown,  either  by  right  of  birth,  as  his  brother  Seleucus  had 
left  behind  him  a  son  who  was  his  lawful  heir,  or  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  people ;  Eomenes  and  Attains  having  set  it  on  his  head.  Being 
returned  from  the  west  ^^  peaceably,  or  rather  secretly,"  to  surprise 
his  rival,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  spe- 
cious appearance  of  clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is,  the  Illustrious ;  which 
title  was  never  worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show, 
that  he  deserved  much  more  that  of  ^^Epimenes,  Mad  or  Furious," 
which  some  people  gave  him.^ 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the  epithet  vile 

W         ~  I  '  '  III!  .  ■    ■  '  '  ■  -  ■ 
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is  bestowed  upon  him  in  Scripture.     He  used  frequently  to  go  oat  of 
hia  palace,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Antioch.     He  wonld  spend  his  time  in 
talking  with  goldsmiths  and  engravers  in  their  shops ;  and  in  disputing 
with  them  on  the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts  they 
professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted  he  understood  as  well  as 
they.     He  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to  converse  with  the  dregs 
of   the  populace,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  them  in  the  places 
where  they  were  assembled.     On  these  occasions,  he  would  sit  and 
drink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanest  condition  of  life.     Whenever  he 
heard  of  any  party  of  pleasure  between  voung  people,  he  used  to  go, 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  person,  and  join  in  all  their  wanton  fool- 
eries ;  would  carouse  and  sing  with  liiem,  without  obeervidg  the  least 
order  or  decorum.    He  sometimes  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest 
himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a  fioman  robe ;  and  in  that 
garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen  the  candidates  do 
in  the  election  for  dignities.     He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour  him  widi 
their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another ;  and 
sometimes  would  set  up  for  aedile,  and  at  other  times  for  tribune. 
After  having  got  himself  elected,  he  would  call  for  the  Curule  chair ;  ^ 
when,  seating  himself  in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  con- 
tracts of  buying  or  selling ;  and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much 
seriousness  and  gravity,  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.    We  are  likewise  told  that  he  was  very  much  given  to  drinking; 
that  he  squandered  away  a  great  part  of  his  revenues  in  excess  and 
debauch  ;  and  that  when  intoxicated,  he  would  frequently  traverse  the 
city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money  among  the  populace,  and  cry- 
ing, '^  Catch  as  catch  can.''   At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  pahoe, 
dressed  in  a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk 
without  attendants  about  the  streets ;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  person 
offered  to  follow  him,  he  used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying 
a  great  quantity  under  his  robe  for  that  purpose.     He  used  often  to 
go  and  bathe  himself  in  the  public  baths  with  the  common  people, 
where  he  committed  such  extravagances,  as  made  everybody  despise 
him.     After  what  has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  great  many  other  par- 
ticulars, I  submit  to  the  reader's  judgment  whether  Antiochus  did  not 
merit  the  title  of  Senseless,  rather  than  that  of  Illustrious. 

Scarcely  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  when  Jason, 
brother  of  Onias,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  formed  a  design  to 
supplant  his  brother,  offered  that  prince,  secretly,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  talents,  besides  eighty  more,  for  another  article,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  appoint  him  high-priest.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotia- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was  universally  revered  for  his  strict 
piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason  established  in  his  room 
The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  brought 
infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from  the  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.^ 

In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of   Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his 

*■  This  was  an  irory  chair,  which  was  allowed  in  Roma  to  none  but  the  ohiex  vagistratet. 
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widow,  sister  of  Antiochas  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and 
the  tuition  of  her  young  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the 
greatest  care  and  prudence.^ 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  f«Il  to  Lenseus,  a  nobleman  of 
great  distinction  in  that  country ;  and  Eubssus  the  eunuch  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  king's  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their 
employments,  than  they  sent  a  deputation  to  demand  Goelosyria  and 
Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  a  demand  that  very  soon  after 
occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns.  Oleopatra,  who  was  mother 
of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had  prevented  them  as 
long  as  she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new  regents  did 
not  show  so  much  regard  for  Antiochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand  of  him 
what  they  believed  their  sovereign's  right  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs  had  always  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces 
from  the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Qreat  dispossessed  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  of  them,  and  left  them  to  8eleucus,  his  son,  with  no  other 
right  than  that  of  conquest.  They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to 
his  brother  Antiochus.^ 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared  that,  in  the 
last  division  of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  all  countries  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
three  provinces  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that  himself  and 
his  successors  to  the  crown  of  Egypt  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time 
till  the  battle  of  Paneas,  the  gaining  of  which  had  enabled  Antiochus 
the  Great  to  dispossess  E^ypt  of  those  provinces  :  that  this  prince  had 
stipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  kins  of  Egypt,  to  restore 
to  him  at  the  same  time  those  provinces  as  her  aowry ;  and  that  this 
was  the  principal  article  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts ;  and  pretended  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  general  division  which  had  been  made  of  Alexander's 
empire,  all  Syria,  including  Goelosyria  and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned 
to  Seleucus  Nicator ;  and  that  consequently  they  belonged  justly  to 
the  prince  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  With  regard  to  the 
marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  back 
those  provinces,  he  asserted  that  it  was  an  absolute  chimera.  In  fine, 
after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides,  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  force 
of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared 
of^age.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solem- 
nity of  his  coronation,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus 
sent  ApoUonius,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  the  char- 
acter of  ambassador,  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate 
him  upon  it  in  his  name.  This,  in  outward  appearance,  was  done  in 
honour  of  his  nephew ;  but  the  real  motive  was,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  designs  of  that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Coelosvria 
and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  were  taking  with  regard  to 
them.     The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  return  of  ApoUonius,  that  all 
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things  were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  visited  ihe 
frontiers  of  the  country,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  defending  itself 
against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians.^ 

In  his  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way.  Jason  and  ihe 
whole  city  received  him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Notwithstanding  the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards 
brought  great  calamities  on  that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation* 
From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phoenicia,  and  after  having  settled  all 
things  in  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome,  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the  senate  for  his  master's 
having  sent  the  tribute  later  than  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides 
the  sum  due,  he  made  a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases. 
He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  that  prince,  tnat  the  alliance  and  friend- 
ship, which  had  been  granted  his  father,  should  be  renewed  with  him; 
and  desired  that  the  Romans  would  give  him  such  orders  as  suited  a 
king,  who  valued  himself  on  being  their  affectionate  and  faithful  ally. 
He  added,  that  his  sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great  favours  he 
received  from  the  senate,  from  all  the  youths  of  Rome,  and  from  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  abode  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The 
senate  made  an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dis- 
missed Apollonius  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  laden  with 
presents.  It  was  well  known,  from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had 
been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Romans.^ 

Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of 
great  importance.  But  that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of 
his  commission,  supplanted  his  brother  and  obtained  his  office,  by 
offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than  he  did.     This  new  choioe 

fave  rise  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts :  but  the 
eath  of  Onias,  who  was  upiversally  beloved  and  revered,  crowned  the 
whole.  Antiochus,  though  so  very  hard-hearted,  however,  lamented 
his  death,  and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make 
only  a  transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  them,  because  they  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  which  does  not  enter  into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  onh^ 
such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  too  important  to  be  entirely  omitted, 
or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  their  beauty.^ 

Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius  from  the  Egyptian 
court,  had  been  preparing  for  war,  with  which  he  saw  himself  threat- 
ened by  Ptolemy,  on  account  of  Goelosyria  and  Palestine,  finding  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  resolved  not  to  wait  for  it  in  his  own 
dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  ima- 
gined that,  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was  governed  entirely  by 
weak  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what  terms  he  pleased. 


■  1  Hacoab.  i7.  21,  22. 
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He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection  the  Egyp- 
tians had  pat  themselves,  were  engaged  in  so  many  affairs,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour ;  and 
that  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
would  not  allow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present 
juncture  very  favourable  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the 
jB^ptians  on  account  of  these  provinces.' 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Goelosyria  and  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  actually  possessed, 
and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  a  war  for  the  support 
of  his  pretensions ;  immediately  after  which,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  marched  toward  the  frontiers  of  Er^pt.  Pto- 
lemy's army  came  up  with  his  near  Mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,  and 
fought  a  battle,  in  which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He  made  so  good 
use  of  his  success,  that  he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a 
barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egyptians  might  make  to 
recover  those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt; 
afier  which,  without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  year,  he 
returned  to  Tyre,  and  made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  the  winter^quarters 
for  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Jerusalem,  came  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be 
gioilty  in  his  presence  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.^  The  king  was  going 
to  condemn  him,  but,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his 
ministers,  in  the  interest  of  Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death 
the  three  deputies  as  false  witnesses;  **an  action,"  say^the  author  of 
Maccabees,^  "so  very  unjust,  that  before  the  Scythians,  they  would 
have  been  judged  innocent."  The  Tyrians,  touched  with  compassion 
at  dieir  unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  interment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  governor  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  under  king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands, 
during  the  minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country ; 
and  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers, 
though  they  made  the  warmest  instances  upon  that  head ;  but  had 
constantly  refused  to  regard  them,  from  justly  suspecting  their  fidelity. 
At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought  the  whole  treasure  to  Alex- 
andria, and  deposited  it  in  the  exchequer.  A  rare  instance  of  a  noble 
disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at  his  disposal ! 
So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  the  government 
was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  had  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained 
him  great  reputation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some 
ill  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been 
rewarded  for  so  important  a  senrice,  he  rebelled  against  Ptolemy, 
entered  into  the  service  of  Antiochus,  and  delivered  up  the  island  of 
Cyprus  to  him.  That  king  received  him  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
took  him  into  the  number  of  his  confidants,  made  him  governor  of 

*  A.  M.  3833.    Ant  J.  C.  171.    LIt.  1.  zliL  n.  9.     Polyb.  in  Legat  e.  IzxL  Ixziu     Jutin. 
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Coelosyria  and  Palestine ;  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  in  his  room.  Crates, 
who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jerasaldm  under  Sostrates. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees.^ 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making  fresh  preparations  for 
a  second  expedition  into  Egypt;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit  it,  invaded  that  country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had 
raised  a  very  considerable  army,  but  without  success ;  for  Antiochus 
gained  a  second  battle  on  the  frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium, 
and  marched  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt.  In  this  last  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  a  single  man  from 
escaping ;  but,  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew,  instead  of 
making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  himself  rode  up  aod 
down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter. 
This  clemency  ^ined  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he 
advanced  into  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pay 
their  submission  to  him ;  so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out  against  him.' 

Philometer  was  either  taken,  or  surrendered  hima^  to  Antiochoa, 
who  set  him  at  full  liberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table ;  lived, 
seemingly,  in  great  friendship ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected 
to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew, 
and  to  regulate  his  affairs  as  his  guardian.  But,  when  he  had  onoe 
possessed  himself  of  the  country,  under  that  pretext,  he  seized  what- 
ever he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well 
as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians. 

Philometer  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time.  In  the  field,  he 
had  always  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even 
shown  himself  to  those  who  fought  for  him ;  and,  a&er  the  battle,  sub- 
mitted himself,  in  the  most  abject  manner,  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed  of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without 
making  any  effort  to  preserve  it !  This,  however,  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  want  of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he  afterwards 
gave  proofs  of  both,  as  to  the  effects  of  his  soft  and  effeminate  edu- 
cation under  Eulsdus  his  governor.  That  eunuch,  who,  also,  was  his 
f>rime  minister,  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in 
uxury  and  effeminacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs  ;  and 
to  make  himself  as  necessary  when  the  young  prince  should  be  of 
age,  as  he  had  been  during  his  minority,  and  thereby  engross  all 
power  in  his  own  hands.^ 

When  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  spread 
throughoat  Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to 
recover  the  employment  he  had  lost  in  that  country.  Ue  accordingly 
marched  with  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem; 
and  there,  by  the  assistance  of  his  partisans  in  the  citTy  made  himself 
master  of  it ;  drove  out  Menelaus,  who  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  exer- 
cised every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow-citiaens,  and  unmerci- 

'  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  126.    1  Haooab.  x.  13.  tuL  S.  ir.  %9,  et  uL  88. 
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fany  put  to  death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies.* 

When  advice  of  this  was  bronght  to  Antiochns  in  Egypt,  he  con* 
eluded  that  the  Jews  had  made  a  ^neral  insurrection,  and  therefore 
set  forward  immediately  to  quell  it  The  circumstance  which  most 
exasperated  him  was,  his  being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  had  made  great  rejoicings,  when  a  false  report  had  pre- 
vailed of  his  death.  He  therefore  besieged  the  city,  took  it  by  storm ; 
and  during  the  three  days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  he  caused  eighty  thousand  men  to  be  inhumanly  butchered. 
Forty  thousand  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  number  sold 
to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered  forcibly  into 
the  temple  as  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  sacred  places ;  even 
polluting,  by  his  presence,  the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor 
Menelaus  led  him.  After  this,  adaing  sacrilege  to  profanation,  he 
carried  away  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the  table  for  the  show-bread,  the 
candlestick  with  seven  branches,  belonging  to  the  sanctuary;  all 
these  were  of  gold ;  with  several  other  vases,  utensils,  and  gifts  of 
kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch 
ladened  with  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Bgypt,  all  which  together 
amounted  to  immense  sums.^  To  complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews, 
Antiochus,  at  his  setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a 
Phrygian,  named  .Philip,  a  man  of  great  cruelty;  he  nominated  An- 
dronicus,  a  man  of  the  like  barbarous  disposition,  governor  of 
Samaria ;  and  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked  0f  the  three, 
the  title  of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed  to 
that  o£5ce. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  been  foretold 
to  Jerusalem  by  strange  phenomena  in  the  skies,  which  had  appeared 
there,  some  time  before,  during  fbrty  days  successively.  These  were 
men,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields, 
lances,  and  swords,  who,  forming  considerable  bodies,  combated  in 
the  air  like  two  armies  in  battle.^ 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus, 
whom  he  suffered  to  govern  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  considered  him 
as  lost  to  them,  and  therefore  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the 
throne,  which  they  first  declared  void.^  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  11.  given  him,  which  was  soon  changed 
to  that  of  Cacergetes;  the  former  signifying  Beneficent,  and  the 
latter  Malevolent.  He  afterwards  was  called  Physcon,*  or  Tun-bellied, 
because  his  immoderate  eating  had  made  him  remarkably  corpulent.^ 
Most  historians  mention  him  under  the  latter  epithet.     Gineas  and 

*  1  Mftccab.  i.  20—29.    2  Maooatb.  t.  1&— 21.    Joa^pb.  AnUq.  1.  xU.  c.  7.    Diod.  1.  xxzir' 
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Oumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and  were  ordered  to  nee 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  kin^i;- 
dom  to  their  former  flourishing  condition.' 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transaeting,  took  occasion 
thereupon  to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch,  but,  in  reality,  to  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  defeated  the  Alexan- 
drians in  a  sea-fight  near  Pelnsinm,  marched  his  forces  into  Egypt, 
and  advanced  directly  toward  Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The 
young  king  consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  advised  him  to  summon 
a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army ; 
and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  on 
the  present  exigency.  After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this 
resolution  ;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation 
with  Antiochus ;  and  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria  at  that  time,  should  be  desired  to 
employ  their  mediation  ;  to  which  they  readily  consented. 

They 'went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures 
of  peace,  accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors,  who  had 
the  same  instructions.  He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in 
his  camp,  regaled  them  that  day  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and 
appointed  them  tolmake  their  proposals  on  the  morrow.  The  Achseans 
spoke  first,  and  afterwards  the  rest  in  their  turns..  All  were  unani- 
mous in  their  accusation  of  Eulseus ;  ascribing  the  calamities  of  the 
war  to  his  mal-administration,  and  to  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer.  At  the  same  time,  they  apologised  in  a  very  artfol  manner 
for  the  new  king,  and  employed  all  their  powers  of  rhetoric  to  move 
Antiochus  in  his  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Ptolemy ; 
laying  great  stress  on  their  affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to 
the  cause  and  origin  of  the  war ;  took  occasion  from  thence  to  enforce 
the  right  he  had  to  Goelosyria  and  Palestine ;  alleged  the  reasons  we 
have  related  above ;  and  produced  some  authentic  instruments,  which 
were  judged  so  strong,  that  all  the  members  of  this  congress  were  con- 
vinced that  he  had  the  justest  right  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another  opportunity ;  pro- 
mising them  that  he  would  make  preparations  for  a  solemn  treaty,  as 
soon  as  two  absent  persons,  who  he  named,  should  be  with  him ;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step  without 
them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from 
thence  to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege  it.  In  this  extremity* 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and  Cleopatra  his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  representing  the  calamity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ambassa^ 
dors  appeared,  in  the  audience  to  which  they  were  admitted  by  the 
senate,  with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time  in  the  greatest 
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afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  affecting.  They  observed, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations 
and  kings,  and  that  Antiochna  particularly  had  received  so  many  ob- 
ligations from  them,  that,  if  they  would  only  declare  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, that  the  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against 
kings,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus  would 
immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from  Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syria : 
that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  afford  them  their  protection,  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom,  would  be  immedi- 
ately reduced  to  fly  to  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a  dishonour 
on  the  Romans,  should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that  they 
had  neglected  to  aid  the  king  and  queen,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs 
were  so  desperate.* 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  int^est  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to 
attain  to  such  a  height  of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  should 
he  unite  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  G.  Popilius  Lenas,  G. 
Decimus,  and  G.  Hostilius,  were  appointed  for  this  important  negoti- 
ation. Their  instructions  were,  that  they  should  first  wait  upon  Anti- 
ochus, and  afterwards  on  Ptolemy ;  should  order  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war : 
and  that,  should  either  of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the  Romans 
would  no  longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally.  As  the  dan- 
ger was  imminent,  Uiree  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  in 
the  senate,  they  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors 
arrived  in  Egypt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the 
divisions  between  the  two  crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and 
went  from  thence  to  the  camp  of  Antiochus.  They  did  all  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friendship  with  which  both  crowns 
had  so  long  honoured  them;  and  how  nearly  it  concerned  them  to 
employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting  peace  between 
them.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on  these  points,  Antiochus 
interrupted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  that  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  make  long  harangues  on  this  subject ;  that  the  crown  belonged 
to  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  peace, 
and  contracted  a  strict  friendship ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  re- 
placed upon  the  throne,  the  war  would  be  ended  at  once.^ 

He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  different  design ;  his  view 
being  only  to  perplex  affairs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The 
resistance  he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he  plainly 
saw  he  should  be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and 
conclude,  that  it  would  henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an  en- 
mity, and  occasion  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  which  might 
weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  subdue 
both  whenever  he  pleased.     In  this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  marched 
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towan]  Memphis,  and  gare  Philometer,  in  outward  appearance,  poeses- 
sion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  PelnBinm  excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a  key 
for  entering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matters  should  be 
ripe  for  his  parpose.  After  having  made  these  dispositions,  he  returned 
to  Antioch.^ 

Philometer  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  his 
indolent  effeminacy  had  plunged  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the 
calamities  these  revolutions  luul  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even 
natural  penetration  enough  to  see  through  the  design  of  Antiochus ; 
and  that  king's  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium  entirely  opened  his 
eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of  Egypt  with  no  other 
view  than  to  re-enter  by  it,  when  his  brother  and  himself  should  be 
reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance ;  and  that 
then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition.  The  instant,  therefore, 
that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother,  that  he 
desired  they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordingly 
effected  by  the  mediation  of  Cleopatra  their  sister,  on  condition  that 
the  two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  Philometer  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, and  Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  Alexandria,  who  had  suffered 
exceedingly  during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  he  declared  that  the 
sole  design  of  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  his 
throne,  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were 
reconciled.  But  he  was  far  from  entertaining  such  thoughts :  and  I 
before  observed,  that  he  concealed,  beneath  those  specious  professions, 
an  intention  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after  they  should  have  reduced 
each  other  by  a  war. 

The  brothers,  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them 
with  great  vigour,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxili- 
ary forces  from  the  Achseans.  The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth. 
The  two  kings  requeisted  only  a  thousand  foot  under  the  command  of 
Lycortas,  and  two  hundred  horse  under  Polybius.  They  had  also 
given  orders  for  raising  a  thousand  mercenary  troops.  Callicrates, 
who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request  made  by  the  ambas- 
sadors, upon  pretence  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Achaean 
confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in  any  manner  with  foreign  affairs ; 
but  that  they  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle 
with  Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among 
other  things,  that  Polybius  having  been  the  year  before  with  Marcius, 
who  commanded  the  Koman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid 
which  the  Achaean  league  had  decreed  to  send  him,  the  consul  thanked 
him,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  got  footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not 
want  the  aid  of  the  allies ;  and  therefore  that  the  Achseans  could  not 
have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Besides,  that 
as  the  league  was  able,  without  the  least  inconveniency,  to  levy  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men,  consequently,  so  small  a  number  as  was  desired 
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by  tke  Egyptian  princes  would  not  lessen  their  strength.  Tha^  the 
Aehs&an  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  they  had  now 
of  aiding  the  two  kingg ;  that  it  would  be  the  highest  ingratitude  in 
them,  to  forget  the  farours  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians ; 
and  that  their  refusal  on  this  occasion  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alliance  was  founded.  As  the  majority 
were  for  granting  the  aid,  Gallicrates  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  upon 
pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  debate  on  an  affair  of 
that  nature  in  such  an  assembly.^ 

It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon ;  and  as  the  mem- 
bers were  on  the  point  of  taking  the  same  resolution,  Gallicrates  read 
a  forged  letter  from  Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achseans  were  exhorted 
to  employ  their  mediation  for  terminating  the  war  between  the  two 
Ptolemies  and  Antiochus ;  and  in  consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass, 
whereby  the  Achsean  confederates  agreed  to  send  only  an  embassy  to 
those  princes. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
brothers,  he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  his  fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possession  of 
that  island  :  at  the  same  time  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  pow- 
erful land-army,  with  the  design  to  conquer  Egypt  only,  and  not  pre- 
tend, as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the  cause  of  one  of  his  nephews. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Bhinocorura,  be  found  ambassadors  from  Pbilome- 
ter,  who  told  him  that  their  sovereign  was  very  sensible  that  he  owed 
his  restoration  to  Antiochus ;  that  he  coloured  him  not  to  destroy  his 
own  work  by  employing  fire  and  sword ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throwing  off 
the  mask,  no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affectionate  expressions,  of 
which  he  had  till  then  been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  him- 
self at  once  an  enemy  to  both*  He  told  the  ambassadors  that  he 
insisted  upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  city  of  Felusium, 
and  all  the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  NUe,  on  which  it  was  situate^, 
resigned  to  him  for  ever ;  assuring  them  that  he  was  determined  to 
conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions*  He  also  fixed  a  day  for  a 
final  answer  to  his  demand.^  ^ 

The  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require 
not  being  made,  he  began  hostilities ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis, 
subjecting  the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed ;  and  there 
received  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He 
afterwards  marched  toward  Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  that 
city,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  made  him  absolute  master  of 
all  Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  had 
he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by  the  Roman  embassy,  which  broke 
all  the  measures  he  had  been  so  long  taking  in  order  to  possess  himself 
of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed  that  the  ambassadors  who  weri  nominated  to  go 
to  Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at 
Alexandria,  just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it* 

*  Polyb.  in  Legat.  Izzxiis — xou 

*  A.  M.  3836.     Ant  J.  C.  168.    Lit.  1.  xW.  n.  11— IS.     PolyK  Lefat  zoii. 
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The  ambassadors  came  up  with  him  at  Eleusme,*  which  was  not  a  mile 
from  Alexandria.  The  kiug,  seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  at  Rome,  when  he  was  a  hostafie  in  that  city, 
opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  as  his  old  friend.  The  Roman,  who 
did  not  consider  himself,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  priTate  man,  but  a  ser- 
vant of  the  public,  desired  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  compliment, 
whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave 
him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an 
immediate  answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said  that  he  would 
examine  the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends,  and  nve  his  answer  in  a 
short  time.  Popilius,  enraged  at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew, 
with  the  wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then, 
raising  his  voice,  ^^  Answer/'  said  he,  ^^  the  senate,  before  you  stir  out 
of  that  circle."  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so  haughty  an  order, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied  that  he  would  act  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then  received  his  civilities,  and  behaved 
afterwards,  in  all  respects,  as  an  old  friend.  How  effectual  was  this 
blunt  loftiness  of  sentiments  and  expression !  The  Roman,  with  a 
few  words,  struck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saved  the  king  of 
Egypt.' 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the  other  so  sub- 
missive, was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory 
gained  by  the  Romans  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that 
instant,  everything  gave  way  before  them ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew 
formidable  to  all  princes  and  nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popilius  returned 
with  his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union 
between  the  two  brothers,  which  had  not  been  executed  before.  He 
then  crossed  into  Cyprus ;  sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  which 
had  gained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  restored  the  whole 
island  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  laid  a  just  claim  to  it ;  and  returned 
to  Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  the  success  of  his 
embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra, 
their  sister,  arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said, 
^Hhat  the  peace  which  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their 
sovereign,  appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  con- 
quests ;  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods."  How 
grovelling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this !  They 
afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like 
extravagant  strain,  *^  that  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thought 
themselves  bound  in  as  great  obligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  as  to  theii:  parents,  and  even  to  the  gods ;  having  been  deliv- 
ered, by  the  protection  which  Rome  had  granted  them,  from  a  very 

*  Turnebiiu  and  H.  Valesiut  think  thM  we  should  read,  in  JArj,  '<  Bleoainem/'  instead  of 
"  Loesinem." 

*  Qaam  efficaz  est  animi  sermonisqae  abscisca  grarltas  *    Bodem  momento  Syria ;  regnva 
lerrnit,  iCgjpti  texit— Val.  Max.  1.  tL  c.  4. 
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grievous  siege ;  and  re-established  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  of 
which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed."  The  senate  an- 
swered, '^That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
ambassadors ;  and  that  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased 
with  him  for  it."  I  think  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  as 
high  as  possible.  With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  it  was  an- 
swered, **  that  the  senate  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  doing  them  some  service;  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
them  sensible  that  they  ought  to  look  upon  the  friendship  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans  as  the  most  solid  support  of  their  kingdom."  The 
prtetor  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual  presents. 

SECTION  ni. — PROCEEDINGS  OP  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS.  HIS 
ARMIES  LOSE  SEVERAL  VICTORIES.  HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND 
OP  GOD. 

Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  himself 
forcibly  dispossessed,  by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon 
already  as  his  own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  offended  him 
in  any  manner,  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  wrath.  In  his  march 
through  Palestine,  he  detached  twenty-two  thousand  men,  the  com- 
mand of  whom  he  gave  to  ApoUonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.^ 

ApoUonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  after  this  city  had  been 
taken  by  Antiochus.  At  his  first  coming,  he  did  not  behave  in  any 
manner  as  if  he  had  received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the 
first  day  of  the  Sabbath  before  he  executed  them.  But  then,  seeing 
all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the  synagogues,  and  pa\  ii]g  their 
religious  worship  to  the  Creator,  he  put  in  execution  the  bs^rbarous 
commissions  he  had  received ;  and  setting  all  his  troops  upon  them, 
commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men ;  and  to  seize  all  the 
women. and  children,  in  order  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  sale. 
These  commands  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigour. 
Not  a  single  man  was  spared ;  all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butch- 
ered, insomuch  that  every  part  of  the  city  streamed  with  blood.  The 
city  was  afterwards  plundered ;  and  set  fire  to  in  several  parts,  after 
all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They  demolished  such 
parts  of  the  houses  as  were  still  standing ;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built 
a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  of  David,  oppo- 
site to  the  temple,  which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a  strong  garri- 
son into  it,  to  awe  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  they  made  it  a  good 
depot  of  arms,  furnished  with  good  magazines,  where  they  deposited 
all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the  city. 

From  hence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true 
God  in  the  temple ;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  they  polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to 
both  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
true  God  daring  to  come  and  adore  him  there. 

'A.M.  3836.    Ant.  J.  C.  162.     1  Maocab.  L  30—40,  and  ii.  ver.  24—27.    JDseph.  Antio. 
(.lU  0.  7. 
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As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  published  a  decree^ 
by  which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  oommanded  to  lay 
aside  their  ancient  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages , 
to  profess  the  same  religion  with  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same 
gods,  and  after  the  same  manner  as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  glanced  nevertheless  chieflj  at  the  Jews, 
whom  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  together  with  their  ' 
religion.^ 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent 
intendants  into  all  the  prorinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded 
to  see  it  put  in  execution ;  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  cere- 
monies and  customs  to  which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed 
not  to  have  been  affected  with  the  change  of  their  worship,  or  gods, 
they  however  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  reli- 
gious matters.  No  people  seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans.  They  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews ;  and 
desired  that  their  temple,  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which,  till  then,  had 
not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,^  might  henceforward  be 
dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  An- 
tiochus received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered  Nicanor, 
deputy-governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple 
to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them 
m  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their 
God  and  their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the 
persecution,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or, 
from  inclination  and  libertinism,  changed  also  their  religion.  From 
these  different  motives,  many  fell  from  Israel;^  and  several  of  those 
who  had  once  taken  this  wicked  step,  joining  themselves  with  the  king's 
forces,  became,  as  is  but  too  common,  greater  persecutors  of  their 
unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens  themselves  employed  to  execute 
this  barbarous  commission. 

The  intendant  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  that 
the  king's  decree  was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Athenseus,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Grecian  idolatry,  who,  for  that  reason,  was  judged  a  fit  person  to 
invite  those  nations  to  join  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem, 
he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observances  of  the  Jewish 
law.  They  polluted  the  temple  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  longer 
fit  for  the  service  of  God ;  profaned  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals ; 
forbade  the  circumcision  of  children ;  carried  off  and  burned  all  the 
copies  of  the  law  whenever  they  could  find  them ;  abolished  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all 

'  Maooab.  L  41—64.  and  2  Maooab.  tL  1 — 7.  Joseph.  Axiti<|.  L  xxiL  o.  7. 

'  Tbey  expressed  themselTos  in  that  manner,  becaase  the  mighty  name  of  (he  Qod  of  Israel. 
Johovah,  was  never  uttered  hy  the  Jews. 

■  Maooab.  ri.  21—24. 
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who  were  found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The 
Syrian  soldiers,  and  the  intendant  who  commanded  them,  were  the 
chief  instraments  by  which  the  Jews  were  oonverted  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  altars  and 
chapels,  filled  with  idols,  were  erectea  in  every  part  of  tho  city,  and 
sacred  groves  were  planted.  They  set  officers  over  these,  who  caused 
all  the  people  to  offer  sacrifices  in  them  every  month,  the  day  of  the 
month  in  wbidi  the  lung  was  born,  who  made  them  eat  swine's  flesh, 
aad  other  unclean  animals,  sacrificed  there. 

One  of  these  officers,  named  Apelles,  came  to  Modin,  the  residence 
of  Mattathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God.  He  was  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of 
Simon,  from  whose  father,  Asmoneus,  the  family  was  called  Asmo- 
neans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons,  all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as 
ardent  a  zeal  for  the  law  of  God  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan, 
surnamed  Gaddis ;  Timon,  sumamed  Thasi ;  Judas,  surnamed  Macca- 
beus; Eleazar,  called  Abaron;  and  Jonathan,  called  Apphus.  On 
arriving  at  Modin,  Apelles  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  explained 
to  them  the  purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  himself  afterwards 
to  Mattathias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the 
king's  orders;  in  hopes  that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man 
would  induce  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  his  example.  He 
promised,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance,  the  king  would  rank  him  in 
the  number  vif  his  friends,  and  appoint  him  a  member  of  his  council ; 
and  that  he  and  his  sons  ^uld  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  greatest 
honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
obey  king  Antiochus,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon 
the  law  of  their  forefathers,  and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  he,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  of 
God.^ 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the 
altar  which  the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to 
the  king's  injunction,  fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  trans- 
ported with  a  just  and  holy  indignation,  he  fell  upon  the  apostate,  and 
killed  him ;  after  this,  being  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who 
joined  them,  he  also  killed  the  king's  commissioner,  and  all  his  follow- 
ers.' Having  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  standard  by  this  bold  action, 
he  cried  aloud  in  the  city,  ^^  Whoever  is  zealous  of  the  law,^  and  main- 
taineth  the  covenants,  let  him  follow  me."  As  he  now  had  assembled 
his  whole  family,  and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon 
followed  by  others ;  so  that  all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a 
little  time,  with  people  who  fled  from  the  persecution. 

*  Etei  omnes  gentes  regi  Antiocho  obediaDt,  at  diseedat  unasqaiaqne  a  serviUite  legis  patrtim 
eaorum,  et  consentiat  mandatis  ^us :  ego,  et  filii  mei,  et  fratras  mei,  obediemua  legi  patrum 
noftroram.     1  Maccab.  ii.  1 — 30.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  zit  c.  8. 

'  God  had  commanded  hia  people  to  slaj  those  who  should  persaade  them  to  sacrifice  to 
idols.    See  Deat.  oh.  ziL  rer.  6 — 11. 

'  Omnis.  qoi  selam  habet  legis,  statueDS  testamentam,  ezeat  post  me.     I  MMoab.  rii-  27 
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At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  aabbath,  for  fear  of 
violating  the  holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  leaet 
defence,  bat  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon 
became  sensible,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  binding  on  per- 
sons in  such  imminent  danger.' 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus  that  his  decrees  were  not  so 
implicitly  obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  all  other  nations,  he  went  thither  in 
person,  m  order  to  see  them  put  in  execution.  He  then  exercised  the 
most  horrid  cruelties  over  all  such  Jews  as  refused  to  abjure  their  re- 
ligion ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest,  by  the  dread  of  the  like  inhuman 
treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them.*  At  this  time 
happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar ;  of  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons,  commonly  called  the  Maccabees.  Although  their  history  is  uni- 
versally known,  they  appear  to  me  so  important,  and  relate  so  nearly 
to  Antiochus  whose  life  I  am  now  writing,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  omit  it.  I  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  very  words 
of  the  Scripture.^ 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many  to  fall 
away :  but,  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  inflexible,  and  chose 
to  suffer  death,  rather  than  pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure  meats. 
Eleazar  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  these.  He  was  a  vene- 
rable old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  whose 
life  had  been  one  continued  series  of  spotless  innocence.  He  was  com- 
manded to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavours  were  used  to  make  him 
swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth.  But,  Eleazar  preferring  a 
glorious  death  to  a  criminal  life,  went  voluntarily  to  execution ;  and 
persevering  in  his  resolute  patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe 
the  law,  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  unjust  compassion, 
took  him  aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring 
him  such  meats  as  he  was  allowed  to  eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be 
imagined,  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,  pursuant  to 
the  king's  command ;  and  by  that  means  save  his  life.  But,  Eleazar 
considering  only  what  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  he 
was  born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence  which  he  had  led 
from  his  infancy,  required  of  him,  answered  pursuant  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  holy  law  of  Grod,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to  what 
was  desired  of  him.  "  It  would  be  shamefnl,"  said  he  to  them,  "  for 
me,  at  this  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice ;  as  many  young  men,  upon  the 
supposition  that  Eleazar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  heathens,  would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which 
I  should  have  employed  to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible 
life ;  and  thereby  I  should  dishonour  my  old  age,  and  expose  it  to  the 
curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  suppose  I  should  by  that  means  avoid  the 
punishment  of  men,  I  could  never  fly  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  this  reason, 
if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of  old  age ; 

'  1  Maceab.  ii,  31 — 41.    2  Mocoab.  ri.  11.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xlt  o.  S. 
*  A  M.  3S37.    AdL  J.  G.  167.    Joseph,  de  Mftocab.  o.  iv,  et  ▼. 
'  3  Maceab.  c.  vL  et.  viL 
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and  siill  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation  oi  joung  people,  an  exam* 
pie  of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering  patiently  an  honourable 
death,  for  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws."  Eleazar  had  no 
sooner  ended  his  speech,  than  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The 
officers  who  attended  him,  and  who  hitherto  had  behaved  with  some 
humanity  toward  him,  grew  furious  upon  what  he  had  said,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.  When  the  torments  had  made  him 
ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  vented  a  deep  sigh,  and.  said,  ^'  0  Lord ! 
thou  who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou  seest  that  I,  who 
coald  have  delivered  myself  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  agonies  in 
my  body,  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee." 
Thus  died  this  holy  man ;  leaving,  by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  young 
men,  but  to  his  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  reso- 
lution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother,  were  seized ;  and 
king  Antiochus  would  force  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  contrary  to  their 
law,  by  causing  their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 
But  the  eldest  of  the  brethren  said  to  him,  ^^  What  is  it  thou  wouldst 
ask  or  have  of  us  ?  We  are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than 
violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers."  The  king 
being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered  brazen  pans  and  cauldrons 
to  be  heated ;  and,  when  they  were  red  he  caused  the  tongue  of  that 
man  who  had  spoken  first  to  be  cutoff;  had  the  skin  torn  from  his 
head,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  before  his 
mother  and  his  brethren.  After  being  mutilated  in  every  part  of  his 
body,  he  was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan.  While 
these  variety  of  tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him,  his  brothers  and 
their  mother  exhorted  each  other  to  die  courageously,  saying,  ^'  The 
Lord  God  will  havo  regard  to  truth;  he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and 
I  comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song." 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  way  taken ;  and,  after 
the  hair  of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  eat  of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him ; 
otherwise,  that  all  his  limbs  should  be  severed  from  his  body.  But  he 
answered  in  the  language  of  his  country, ''  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your 
commands."  He  was  then  tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
brothers.  Being  ready  to  expire,  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king,  '^  Wicked 
prince,  you  bereave  us  of  this  ten*estrial  life ;  but  the  King  of  heaven 
and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of  his  laws,  will  one  day  raise  us 
up  to  everlasting  life." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth 
his  tongue,  which  he  did  immediately;  and,  afterwards,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said, 
"  I  received  these  limbs  from  heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  1 
am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God ;  from  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes  that 
he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me."  The  king  and  all  his  folio weri' 
were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  young  man,  who  scorned  th^ 
utmost  efforts  of  their  cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and,. being  ready  tr 
die,  he  said  to  the  monarch,  ^^  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by 
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men,  because  we  hope  thst  Qoi  wfll  restore  us  to  life  st  the  resmreo- 
tion  ;  but  yon,  O  kmg !  will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  while  thej  were  tormentiiiff  him,  said  to  Antiochus,  ^oa 
now  act  aceording  to  jomr  own  will  and  pleasore,  because  yon  are  in- 
vested with  absolnte  fanman  power,  though  yon  are  bat  a  mortal  man. 
Bat  do  not  imagine  that  God  has  forsuen  Cfor  nation.  Wait  but  a 
little,  and  yon  will  see  the  wondrous  effects  of  his  power ;  and  in  what 
manner  be  will  torment  yourself  and  your  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  '^Do 
not  deceive  yourself:  it  is  true,  indeed^  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us 
the  exquisite  tortures  which  we  now  suffer :  but  do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  war  against 
Ood  himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  that  she 
had  in  Gtni,  beheld,  with  incredible  resolution,  all  her  seven  sons  die 
thus  inhumanly  in  one  day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and 
most  pathetic  discourse,  and,  uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  ten* 
demess  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them,  ^^  I  know  not  in  what  manner 
you  were  formed  in  my  womb ;  for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired  you  with 
a  soul  and  with  life,  nor  formed  your  members ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fashioned  men,  and  who  gave  being  to 
all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in 
return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to 
his  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youi^est  son.  Antiochus  b^an  to  exhort 
him  to  a  compliance ;  assuring  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise 
him  to  riches  and  power,  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favour- 
ites, if*  he  would  forsake  the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth, 
being  insensible  to  all  these  promises,  the  king  called  his  mother,  and 
advised  her  to  inspire  the  child  with  salutary  counsels.  This  she  pro- 1 
mised ;  and,  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing  at  the  tyrant's  cruelty, 
she  said  to  him,  in  her  native  language,  ^'  Son,  have  pity  on  me ;  on 
me,  who  bore  you  nine  months  in  my  womb ;  who  for  three  years  fed 
you  with  milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up  ever  since.  I 
conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every 
thing  they  contain,  and  firmly  to  believe  that  Qod  formed  them  all, 
as  well  as  man.  Fear  not  that  cruel  executioner ;  but  show  yourself 
worthy  of  your  brethren,  by  submitting  cheerfully  to  death ;  in  order 
that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive  you,  together  with  your 
brothers,  in  the  glory  which  awaits  us." 

As  she  was  speakmg  in  this  manner,  the  young  child  cried  aloud, 
^'  What  is  it  yon  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand, but  the  law  which  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from 
whom  flow  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been  af- 
flicted, you  shall  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Our  suffer- 
ings, indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins :  but,  if  the  Lord  our  God,  to  punish 
us,  was  for  a  little  time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  be  appeased,  and 
be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  But  as  for  you,  the  most  wicked,  the 
iiost  impious  of  men,  do  not  flatter  yoursdf  with  vain  hopes.  Yod 
tiihall  not  escape  the  judgment  of  the  Creator,  who  is  sll-seeinji:  and 
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omnipotent.  As  to  my  brothers,  after  having  sniBered  for  a  moment 
the  most  cruel  torments,  they  taste  eternal  joys.  In  imitation  of  the 
example  they  have  set  me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the 
laws  of  my  fore£fitherB :  and  I  beseedi  God  to  extend  his  mercy  soon 
to  oar  nation ;  to  force  you,  by  wounds  and  tortures  of  everv  kind,  to 
eonfesB  that  he  is  the  only  God  ;  and  that  his  anger,  which  has  justly 
fallen  on  the  Hebrews^  may  end  by  my  death,  and  that  of  my 
brethren." 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to  bear  these 
msults,  caused  this  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievously  than  the 
rest.  Thus  he  died  in  the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with 
the  utmost  confidence  in  God.    At  last  the  mother  also  suffered  death. 

Mattathias,  before  he  died,  sent  for  his  five  sons ;  and  after  exhort- 
ing them  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law  of  God  against  their  perse* 
eaters,  he  appointed  Judas  for  their  general,  and  Simon  as  president 
(^  the  coun<nl.  He  afterwards  died,  and  was  interred  at  Modin  in  the 
burying-plaoe  of  his  ancestors,  all  the  faithful  Israelites  shedding  floods 
of  tears  at  his  deaths 

Antiochus,  finding  that  Paulus  ^nulins,  after  having  defeated  Per- 
seas,  and  conquered  Macedonia,  had  solemnised  games  in  the  city  of 
Amphipolis,  situated  on  the  river  Strymon,  was  desirous  to  have  the 
same  spectacle  exhibited  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch.  He  appointed  the 
time  for  them,  sent  to  all  places  to  invite  the  spectators,  and  drew 
together  prodigious  multitudes.  The  games  were  celebrated  with 
incredible  pomp,  cost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  several  days.  The 
part  he  there  acted,  during  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every  respect 
to  the  character  given  him  by  Daniel,'  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  con- 
temptible man,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad 
actions  befinre  that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  them 
aU :  and  many  of  them  were  so  much  dtsgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their 
being  spectators  of  a  condact  ao  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and  so  repug- 
nant to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refused  to  go  any 
more  to  the  feast  to  which  he  invited  them.^ 

He  had  scarcely  ended  the  solemnisation  of  these  games,  when  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassador  £rom  the  Bomans,  in  order  to 
have  an  eye  on  the  actions  of  Antiochus.  That  prince  gave  him  so 
polite  and  friendly  a  reception,  that  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside 
all  suspicion  with  regard  to  him,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained 
any  resentment  with  respect  to  what  had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but 
CTen  blamed  those  who  spread  such  reports  of  him.  Antiochus, 
besides  other  civilities,  quitted  bis  palace  to  make  room  for  Tiberius 
Gracchus  and  his  train,  and  was  even  going  to  resign  his  crown  to 
him.  The  ambassador  should  have  been  politician  enough  to  suspect 
all  these  caresses ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Anttoohos  was  meditating,  at 
that  time,  how  he  might  best  revenge  himself  on  the  Romans ;  but  he 
disguised  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  preparations.^ 

i.  M.  3838.    Ant  J.  0.  166.    1  Maecab.  iL  49—50.    Joseph.  ADtiq.  1.  niL  o.  12. 
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Whilo  AntiochaB  was  amusing  himself  with  celebrating  games  at 
Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  a  very  different  part  in  Judea.  After 
having  levied  an  army,  he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses, 
threw  strong  garrisons  into  them,  and  thereby  awed  the  whole  country. 
ApoUonius,  who  was  governor  of  Samaria  under  Antiochus,  though, 
he  should  be  able  to  check  his  progress,  and  .accordingly  marched 
directly  against  him.  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  his  troops.  Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  his  master  had  received,  met 
with  the  like  fate ;  and  was  also  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.^ 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  was 
exasperated  to  fury.  He  immediately  assembled  all  his  troops,  which 
formed  a  mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  and  to  settle  other  people  in  tiieir  country.  But  when  hia 
troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had  not  sufficient  sums  in  his  treasury, 
having  exhausted  them  in  the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at. 
For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  vengeance  he  medi- 
tated against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  that  design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Besides  this,  he 
had  been  extravagantly  profuse  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in 
the  presents  which  he  bestowed  on  individuals,  and  whole  bodies  of 
men.  He  would  often  throw  his  money  abundantly  among  his  attend- 
ants and  others;  sometimes  in  proper  season,  but  most  frequently 
without  sense  or  reason.^  On  these  occasions  he  verified  what  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should  ^*  scatter  among  them 
the  prey  and  spoil  of  riches;"^  and  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  says, 
that  he  had  been  exceeding  liberal,  and  had  ^^  abounded  above  the 
kings  that  were  before  him."^  We  are  told  by  Athenseus,^  that  the 
circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  defray  so  prodigious  an  expenae, 
were  first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise 
he  had  made  Philometer  in  his  minority ;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had 
raised  among  his  friends  by  way  of  free  gifts ;  lastly,  which  was  the 
most  considerable  article,  the  plunder  of  a  great  number  of  temples, 
which  he  had  sacrilegiously  invaded. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  money  reduced  him, 
others  arose,  according  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  ^*  from  the  tidings  "  which 
came  to  him,  ^^out  of  the  East  and  out  of  the  North."*  For  north- 
ward, Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  had  rebelled  against  him ;  and  Persia, 
which  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute. 
There,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  dominions,  all  things  seemed  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance,  by  which  the 
ancient  customs  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abolished,  and  those 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their 
stead.*^  These  things  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the 
payments,  which  till  then,  had  been  very  irregular  throughout  that 
vast  and  rich  empire,  and  had  always  supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses. 

'  1.  Maooab.  iii.  1 — 26.    2  Maocab.  viii.  5 — 7.    Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xii.  o.  10. 
.•  Joseph  Antiq.  1.  xii.  o.  11.  '  Dan.  xi  24.  M  Maooab.  iii.  30. 
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To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  as  a  mnltitade  of  others,  he 
resolved  to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts ;  to  give  the  command  of 
one  of  his  armies  to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  royal  blood,  in  order 
that  he  might  subdue  the  Jews ;  and  to  march  the  other  into  Armenia, 
and  afterwards  into  Persia,  to  reinstate  the  affairs  of  those  provinces 
in  their  former  flourishing  condition.  He  accordingly  left  Lysias  the 
government  of  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
care  of  his  son's  education,  who  afterwards  was  called  Antiochus  Eu* 
pater,  he  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age.  After  passing  Mount 
Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  marched  from  thence  into  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should 
have  no  other  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  province, 
and  those  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  fondly  flattered  himself,  that  he 
there  should  find  sums  sufiiciAt  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his 
affairs  upon  their  former  prosperous  foundations.^ 

While  he  was  forming  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was  meditating  how 
he  might  best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially 
those  which  related  to  the  Jews.  The  king  had  commanded  him  to 
extirpate  them,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country ;  which 
be  intended  to  people  with  other  inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the 
lands  among  them  by  lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  make 
the  more  despatch  in  this  expedition,  because  advice  was  daily  brought 
him,  that  the  arms  of  Judas  made  rapid  progress,  and  increased  in 
strength,  by  taking  all  the  fortresses  which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea,  seeing  the 
success  of  Judas,  had  sent  expresses,  with  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy 
Macron,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  on  which  Judea  de- 
pended ;  and  had  pressed  him,  by  letter,  to  employ  such  measures  as 
might  best  support  the  interests  of  their  common  sovereign  in  this 
important  conjuncture.  Macron  had  communicated  his  advices  and 
letters  to  Lysias.  A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately  taken  to 
send  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron  was  appointed  generalis- 
simo, into  Judea.  He  appointed  Nioanor,  his  intimate  friend,  his 
lieutenant-general ;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  with  Georgias,  a  veteran  officer  of  consummate  experience,  to 
assist  him.  Accordingly  they  entered  the  country,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  Ptolemy  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  intended  for  that  ex- 
pedition. The  armies,  when  joined,  came  and  encamped  at  Emmaus, 
near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven  thou- 
sand horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of 
merchants  who  came  to  purchase  the  slaves,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  certainly  be  taken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  levying  large  sums  of  money  by  this  means, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  two  thousand  talents,  which  the  king  still  o\^'ed  to 
the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  published  a 
proclamation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring,  that  all  the 

*  Maccab.  viiL  S— 31^60,  et  iv.  1—25.    2  Maocab.  viiL  S— 28.    Joiepb.  Antiq.  1.  xiL  o.  1 1 
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prisoners  taken  in  that  war,  should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ninety  fw  a 
talent.  A  resirfution  had  indeed  been  taken,  to  cat  to  pieces  all  the 
male  adults;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity;  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above-men- 
tioned, would  have  sold  exactly  for  the  sum  in  question.  The  mer- 
chants, therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a  very  profitable  article  to 
them,  as  it  was  a  very  low  price,  flocked  thither  m  crowds,  and  brought 
considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  a  thousand,  all  of 
them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this 
occasion,  without  including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they 
should  want  to  look  after  the  captives  they  intended  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  by  the  approach  of  so  powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew 
had  been  commanded  to  extirpate  entir4y  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved 
to  make  a  very  vigorous  defence ;  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  law, 
and  their  liberty ;  and  eidier  to  eonquer,  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Ac- 
cordingly they  divided  the  six  thousand  men  under  their  command 
into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  three  others  to  his 
brethren.  He  afterwards  marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  to- 
gether their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  they  were  reduced.  He  made  choice  of  this 
place,  because,  as  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  sanctuary  trampled  upon,  they  could  not  assemble  in  it  to  solem- 
nize that  religious  act;  and  Maspha  seemed  the  fittest  place  for  that 
purpose,  because  God  was  worshipped  there  before  the  foundation  of 
the  temple. 

Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  numbers  on  each 
side  being  very  unequal,  and  the  cusposition  of  their  minds  still  more 
so.^  They  agreed,  however,  in  one  point,  viz.,  both  were  firmly  per- 
suaded they  should  gain  the  victory ;  the  one,  because  they  had  a 
mighty  army  of  well-disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  brave  and  ex- 
perienced generals ;  the  other,  because  they  put  their  whole  trust  in 
the  God  of  armies.^ 

After  proclamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the  law,  that  those 
who  had  built  a  house  that  year,  or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine, 
or  were  afraid,  had  liberty  to  retire,'  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced 
to  three  thousand  men.  But  this  valiant  captain  of  the  people  of 
God,  resolutely  determined  to  fight  the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy 
with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Providence, 
advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy,  and 
told  his  soldiers,  after  having  animated  them  by  all  the  motives  which 
the  present  conjuncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  give  the  Syrians 
battle  on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  that  they  must  prepare  for  it. 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gorgias  had  been 
detached  from  the  enemy's  camp  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse,  all  chosen  troops,  and  that  he  was  marching  a  by-way^ 

'  Judges,  XX,  I.  '1  Kings,  tiL  6.  *Deut.  xx.  5,  Asc 
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thnmgh  which  tlie  apostate  Jews  led  him,  in  order  to  come  ^^nd  stir- 
prise  hid  camp  in  the  night ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  frustrating  that 
design,  but  even  made  use  of  that  rery  stratagem  which  the  enemy 
intended  to  employ  against  him,  and  was  suocessfol  in  it.  For,  raie* 
ing  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  the  baggage,  he  marched 
and  attacked  ike  enemy's  camp,  weakened  by  the  oest  troops  haying 
been  detached  from  it;  and  apread  sueh  terror  and  confasion  in  every 
part  of  it,  that  after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces^ 
the  rest  fled,  and  left  him  the  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  detachment, 
Judas,  like  a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  disperse  for  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till 
they  should  have  defeated  that  body  also.  He  was  successful  without 
ooming  to  a  battle ;  for  Gorgias,  after  failing  to  meet  with  Judas  in 
his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  biro  in  vain  in  the  mountains,  whither 
he  supposed  he  had  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp  ;  and  find*- 
ing  it  in  a  blaae,  and  his  soldiers  scattered  and  flying  away,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  them  in  order ;  so  that  these  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled  also.  Judas,  and  the  men  under  his  command, 
then  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on 
this  occasion,  than  they  had  before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand 
Syrians  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  fled  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  camp,  where  they  met  with  immense  booty ;  and  great  numbers 
who  were  come  as  to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves 
taken  prisoners,  and  sold.  The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  was 
solemnized  in  the  most  religions  manner.  The  Hebrews,  on  that  oc- 
casion, gave  themselves  up  to  a  holy  joy;  and  unanimously  returned 
thanks  to  the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  signal  deliverance  he  had 
wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the 
human  arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the  Ailmighty,  on  whom 
alone  the  fate  of  battle  depends.  It  is  evident,  that  Judas  was  fully 
sensible  of  his  o^n  weakness.  ^'  How  can  we,"  says  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty, before  the  battle,  ^^  stand  before  them,  unless  thou  thyself 
assistest  us?"  And  it  is  as  evident  that  he  was  no  less  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  success  of  his  arms.  ^^  The  victory,"  he  had  said  above, 
^'  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  from  heaven 
that  all  our  strength  comes."  But  although  Judas  had  so  entire  a 
confidence  in  God,  he  employed  all  those  expedients  which  the  most 
experienced  and  bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  vi<^ 
tory.  How  excellent  a  pattern  have  we  here  for  generals !  To  prav 
with  humility,  because  all  things  depend  on  God^;  and  to  act  with 
vigour,  as  if  all  things  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  be  had  gained,  and 
reinforced  by  a  greater  number  of  troops  whom  this  success  brought 
to  him,  employed  the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the 
rest  of  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two 
lieutenants  of  Antiochus,  were  raising  troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched 
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against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  of  their  men.^ 

Ljsias,  hearing  of  the  ill  succesa  which  the  arms  of  Antiochns  had 
met  with  in  Judeok,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  coun- 
try, was  in  ^eat  astonishment  and  perplexity.  Knowing,  howerer, 
that  the  king  had  a  strong  desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made 
mighty  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  sgainst  the  Jews.  He, 
accordingly,  levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  all  chosen  troops;  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  he 
marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants.' 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  toward 
the  frontiers  of  Idumea.  Judas  advanced  toward  him,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist 
him,  he  engaged  the  enemy  with  his  inconsiderable  body  of  troops, 
killed  five  thousand  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dis- 
mayed at  the  surprising  valour  of  the  Jews,  who  fought  with  intrepid 
courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back  his  conquered  army 
to  Antioch ;  intending  to  return  and  attack  them  again  the  next  year, 
with  a  still  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

Judas  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  Lysias,  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
recovered  the  sanctuary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it 
again  to  the  service  of  God.  This  solemn  dedication  continued  a 
week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanksgiving  for  the  delivery  that  God 
had  vouchsafed  them ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  anniversary  of  it 
should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations,  jealous 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  them ;  and 
resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people.^ 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  no^ 
been  regularly  paid.  He  was  informed  that  Elymais  was  thought  to 
abound  with  riches ;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city, 
which  Polybius  says  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus,  according 
to  Appian,  prodigious  sums  were  laid  up.  He  went  thither,  with  a 
design  to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  as  he  had  before  done 
Jerusalem.  But  his  design  being  made  known,  the  country  people 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  temple, 
and  gave  him  a  shameful  repulse.  Antiochus,  thunderstruck  at  this 
disgrace,  withdrew  to  Ecbatana.^ 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that  place  of 
(he  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of 
nis  rage,  he  set  out  with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that 
nation  feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  wrath ;  venting  nothing  but  me- 
naces on  his  march,  and  breathing  only  final  ruin  and  destruction. 
Aidvancing  in  this  disposition  toward  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way, 
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fresh  expresses  came  to  him  with  advice  of  the  defeat  of  Lysias^  and 
also  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down  the  altars  and 
idols  which  he  had  set  np  in  it,  and  re-established  their  ancient  wor- 
ship. At  this  news  his  fary  increased.  He  immediately  commanded 
his  charioteers  to  drive  with  the  ntmost  speed,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance;  threatening  to 
make  Jerusalem  the  burying* place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not 
to  leave  one  single  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  that 
blasphemous  expression,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He 
was  seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  the  most  excessive 
pangs  of  the  cholic.  ^^Thus  the  murderer  and  blasphemer,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Maccabees,  ^^  having  suffered  most  grievously,  as  he 
treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a  strange  country, 
in  the  mountains." 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock :  so  far  from 
it,  that,  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports 
of  his  fury,  and  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he 
gave  orders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  journey.  But 
as  his  horses  were  running  forward  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  cha- 
riot, and  thereby  bruised,  in  a  very  grievous  manner,  every  part  of 
his  body ;  so  that  his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter, 
where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments.  Worms  crawled  from  every 
part  of  him;  his  flesh  fell  away  piece-meal,  and  the  stench  was  so 
great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himself 
unable  to  bear  it,  "It  is  meet,"  says  he,  "to  be  subject  unto  God; 
and  man,  who  is  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a 
god."  ^  Acknowledging  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel 
which  struck  him,  because  of  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  Jeru- 
salem, he  promised  to  exert  his  utmost  liberality  toward  bis  chc«en 
people ;  to  enrich,  with  precious  gifts,  the  holy  temple  of  Jerusalem 
which  he  had  plundered ;  to  furnish,  from  his  revenues,  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices;  to  turn  Jew  himself; 
and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  to  calm  the  wrath  of  God  by  these 
mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present  affliction,  and  the 
fear  of  future  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not  from  his 
heart.  But,  adds  the  author  in  question,  "  This  wicked  person  vowed 
unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no  more  would  have  mercy  upon  him."  ^  Thus 
this  murderer  and  blasphemer,  names  which  the  writer  of  the  Macca- 
bees substituted  in  the  place  of  Illustrious,  which  men  had  bestowed 
on  that  prince,  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  treated  as  he 
treated  others,  finished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death.^ 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  from  his  infancy;  was  his  favourite,  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
regency  of  Syria,  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of 

*  2  Maocaf).  ix.  12.  *  2  Maocab.  xiii. 

'  Polybiiu  atAesto  the  truth  of  ihU»  and  relates  that  Aotiochtu  wa«  troubled  with  a  perpetual 
delirittoi ;  imagining  that  spectres  stood  perpetually  before  him,  reproaching  him  with  his 
srimes.  The  historian,,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  this 
paniflhment,  the  sacrilegious  attempt  formed  by  this  prince  against  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
Elymais. — Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  146. 
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age.*  He  put  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  anc 
all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  exhorting  him,  especially,  to  emploj 
hiB  utmost  endeaTonrs  to  give  him  snch  an  education  as  would  best 
teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  subjects  with 
justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  their 
children  till  they  are  near  their  end;  and  that,  after  having  set  tbem 
a  quite  different  example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the 
king's  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Antioch.  This  prince  had  reigned 
eleven  years. 

SECTION  rV.  —  PBOPHECIES  OP  DANIEL  RELATING  TO  ANTIOCHUS 

EPIPHANB6. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  people  of 
God,  who  formed  the  Jewish  church,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
type  of  the  Antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  Christian 
church ;  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince 
than  on  any  other  mentioned  in  them.  This  prophecy  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  relates  to  his  wars  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  to  the 
persecution  carried  on  by  him  against  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these 
separately,  and  unite  together  the  various  places  where  mention  is 
made  of  them. 

I.  THE  WARS   OP  ANTIOCHUS   EPIPHANES  AGAINST  EGYPT,   FORETOLD 

BT  DANIEL  THE  PROPHET. 

'*  And  in  his  (Seleucus  Philopater's)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile 
person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom :  but 
tie  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries."' 
This  verse,  which  points  out  the  accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  crown, 
has  been  already  explained. 

**  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  (the  Syrians)  be  overflown 
before  him,''  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  '^and  shall  be  broken;  yea,  also 
the  prince  of  the  covenant."^  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus, 
and  his  adherents,  as  also  those  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed 
designs  against  Syria,  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and 
Eumenes,  and  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  presence 
disconcerted  all  their  projects.  By  the  "prince  of  the  covenant,"  we 
may  suppose  to  be  meant,  either  Heliodorus,  the  chief  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  had  kiUed  Seleucus  ;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects,  when 
he  was  meditating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  providence  removed 
this  powerful  adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to 
the  throne. 

The  prophet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out  clearly  the  four 
different  expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

»  Dm.  xi  21.  ■  Vtr.  iS. 
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FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO   EGYPT. 

''And  after  the  league  made  with  him,"  with  Ptolemy  Philometer 
his  nephew,  king  of  Egypt,  ^'  he  shall  work  deceitfully ;  for  he  shall 
come  up,  and  shall  become  strong  with  a  small  peofde/'  ^ 

Antiochus,  though  he  was  already  determined  on  the  war,  '^  yet  he 
shall  assume  a  specious  appearance  of  friendship  for  the  king  of  Egypt." 
He  even  sent  ApoDonius  to  Memphis,  to  be  present  at  the  banquet 
given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  him*  But  soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defending  his  nephew, 
he  marched  into  Egypt,  with  a  small  army,  in  comparison  of  those 
which  he  levied  afterwards.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Pelusium. 
Antiochus  was  strongest,  that  is,  victorious,  and  idierwards  returned 
to  Tyre.     Such  was  the  end  of  his  first  expedition* 

SECOND   EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO   EGYPT. 

'*  He  shall  enter  peaceably,  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  pro- 
vince," Egypt, ''  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done, 
nor  his  fathers'  fathers;  he  shall  scatter  among  them,"  his  troops, 
"the  prey  and  spoil  and  riches  ;  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devices 
against  the  strong  holds,  even  for  a  time."' 

'^  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  king 
of  the  South,"  of  Egypt,  ^^  with  a  great  army,  and  the  king  of  the 
South  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army, 
but  he  shall  not  stand;  for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him."^ 

^^  Yea,  they  that  feed  on  the  portion  of  his"  the  king  of  Egypt's 
"meat,  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow;  and  many 
shall  fall  down  slain.  '^ 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  the  second 
expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt;  his  mighty  armies,  his  rapid 
conquests,  the  rich  spoils  he  carried  from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation 
and  treachery  he  began  to  practise  with  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations 
for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land, 
as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit.  '^  Wherefore,  he  entered  into 
Egypt  with  a  great  multitude,  with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horse- 
men, and  a  great  navy.  And  made  war  against  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt :  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and  fled ;  and  many  were 
wounded  to  death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof."  * 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy 
of  this  event. 

^^  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at 
him;"  Ptolemy  is  here  alluded  to;  "and  the.  king  of  the  North," 
Antiochus,  "  shall  come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots, 
and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the 
countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over."' 

'*He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries 

•  Ver.  23.  ■  Ver.  24.  •  Vor.  25.  •  Ver.  26.  •  I  MmmO).  L  17, 18.  It 

•  Dan.  xi.  40. 
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shall  be  oyerthrown :  but  he  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom 
and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  ^ 

^^  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the 
land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape."^ 

'^  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silrer, 
and  over  the  precious  things  of  Egypt,"  &c.^ 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees 
with  Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the 
prophet  is  more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

Diodorus^  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all 
Egypt,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it :  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria 
excepted,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt 
with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  did  that  '^  which  his  forefathers  had 
not  done,  nor  his  fathers'  mthers."^ 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  An- 
tiochus, who  at  first  treated  him  with  kindness ;  had  but  one  table  with 
him,  seemed  to  be  greatly  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the 
peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusium, 
which  was  the  key  of  it.  For  Antiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of 
friendship,  with  no  other  view  than  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
ruining  him.  ^^  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  bis  meat  shall  destroy 
him," 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Esypt  at  that  time,  the  news 
which  was  brought  of  the  general  revolt  ofthe  Jews,  obliging  him  to 
march  against  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  ofiended  at  Philo- 
meter  for  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Ever- 
getes,  his  younger  brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took 
thi9  opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the 
dethroned  monarch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of 
the  kingdom. 

THIRD  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS   INTO   EGYPT. 

^^ Aud  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they 
sliall  speak  lies  at  one  table ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper ;  for  the  end 
shall  be  at  the  time  appointed."^ 

''Then  shall  he,"  Antiochus,  ^^ return  into  his  land  with  great 
riches."* 

''  The  third  expedition  of  Antiochus  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out 
more  clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised 
Evergetes  to  the  throne,  returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence 
of  restoring  Philometer :  ^'  Per  honestum  speciem  majoris  Ptolemsei 
reducendi  in  regnum."*  After  having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in 
a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium,  he  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding  the 
inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposition,  he  was  contented  with  making 
himself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  in  whose 

•  Vor.  41         •  Ver.  42.        •  Ver.  43.        *  In  Bzoerpt  Vale*,  p.  810.        »  1  Dan.  zi  S4. 
•Ver.  2«.      .'V«r.  27.       •  Ver.  28.       •  Lir.  1.  xlir.  n.  1». 
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defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn  the  sword :  '^  Cui  regnum  quaeri 
suis  viribus  simulabat."  *  They  were  then  at  Memphis,  eat  at  the 
same  table,  and  behaved  toward  one  another  with  all  the  outward 
marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  the  nephew  8 
interest  at  heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in 
his  uncle;  but  all  this  was  mere  show,  both  dissembling  their  real 
sentiments.  The  uncle  endeavoured  to  crush  his  nephew :  "  Cui  reg- 
num quseri  suis  viribus  simulabat,  ut  miox  victorem  aggrediretur ; "  ^ 
and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  his  design,  '^voluntatis  ejus  non 
ignarus,"  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother.  Thus 
neither  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  other :  nothing  was  yet  determined, 
and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

FOURTH   EXPEDITION   OP  ANTIOOHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

• 

''At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the 
South ;  but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter."^ 

"  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him ;  therefore  he 
Bhall  be  grieved  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy 
covenant*"* 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  re- 
conciled, he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  intended 
to  conquer  Egypt  for  himself.  And,  to  support  his  pretensions,  "  he 
returned  toward  the  South,"  that  ic,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  this  expedition  as  before.  As  he  was  advancing  to  besiege 
Alexandria,  Popilius  and  the  other  Roman  ambassadors,  who  were  on 
board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek  ships,  for  this  the 
Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  at  Delos,  obliged  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.*  He  obeyed,  but  "  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  feel 
the  dire  effects  of  his  indignation,"  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witness  to  this  event,  could  it  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner  ? 

n.     CRUEL    PBR6EGUTI0N     EXERCISED    BT    ANTIOCHUS    AOAINST     THE 
JEWS,    AND   FORETOLD   BY  THE   PROPHET   DANIEL, 

I  HAVE  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which 
Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
those  of  his  four  suocessors. 

"  Behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground."^  Gould  it  have  been  possible  to 
denote  more  plainly  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests  ?  '"  The 
he-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn 
was  broken;  and  for  it  came  up  four  noble  ones  toward  the  four 
winds  of  heaven."''  These  are  Alexander's  four  successors.  "And 
out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding 
great,  toward  the  South,  and  toward  the  East,  and  toward  the  plea- 
lant  land."®  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  gained  several  victo- 
ries toward  the  south,  and  the  east,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the 

»  Li^.  L  xlv.  n.  11.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  •Liv.  Ibid.  *Dan.  zi.  29.  •Ver.  30. 

liir.  L  xlY.  n.  10.  •  Dan.  viiL  6.        '  Vcr.  8.  •  Ver.  9. 
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army  of  the  Lord  and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was  the  strengvli 
and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  pro- 
claimed against  the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws 
and  his  temple. 

"  And  it  waxed  great,"  the  horn,  "  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
it  cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and  of  'the  stars,  to  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  them.^  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince 
of  the  host,"  to  God ;  "  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken 
away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down.^  And  a  host 
was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of  transgression, 
and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and 
prospered."' 

Daniel  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the^ame  prophecy  in  his  eleventh 
chapter. 

'^  His  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do 
exploits.  He  shall  return  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  cove- 
nant."* 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  that  Anti- 
ochus  was  dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been  accused  of  expressing  great 
joy  of  it.  He  thereupon  marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and 
exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his  fury  could  suggest.  About  forty 
thousand^  men  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  sold  as  slaves,  in 
three  days.  Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and  carried 
oflf  all  the  vessels,  treasures,  and  rich  ornaments.^ 

After  PopiHus  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he  turned  the  fury 
he  conceived  upon  that  occasion,  against  the  Jews.  He  sent  Apollo- 
nius  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children.  Accordingly,  ApoUonius 
made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem,  set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the 
walls,  and  carried  the  women  and  children  into  captivity.' 

^'  He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the 
holy  covenant.  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part;  and  they  shall 
pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, and  they  shall  place  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  And 
such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  be  corrupt  by  flatter- 
ies," &c.® 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the 
law.  Having  published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  death  to  change  their  religion,  he  sent 
officers  to  Jerusalem,  ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  abolish 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  They  accordingly  dedicated  this 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  his  statue  in  it.  They  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  altars,  where  they  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  oifer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats  sacrificed  to 
idols.    Many,  from  the  dread  of  torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things 

*  Ver.  10.  •  Ver.  1 1.  '  Ver.  12.  •  Dan,  xi.  28,  SO, 
'  We  are  told  in  tbe  Macoabees,  that  it  was  twice  this  nnmber. 

*  1  Maocab.  L  21 — 24.  et  iL  5 — 21.    Joseph.  Lib.  de  Maocab.  ^e. 

1  Maocab.  i.  30—34.  et  ii.  24--26.  •  Dan.  ziL  80,  81,  92. 
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required  from  them,  and  even  prompted  others  to  countenance  their 
base  apostacy.' 

'^  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he,"  Anti- 
ocbus,  '^  corrupt  by  flatteries ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God, 
shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits."  This  manifestly  points  out  old  Elea* 
zar,  the  seven  Maccabees  and  their  mother,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  Jews,  who  courageously  opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the 
king.' 

''And  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall  instruct  many  : 
yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  swords,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by 
spoil,  many  days."^    This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

''  Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help :  but 
many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries."^  Mattathias  and  Judas 
Maccabeus  supported  the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally 
abandoned  religion,  with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can 
consider  the  success  which  the  Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  other  than 
a  miracle.  Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees,  and  after- 
wards formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

''  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and 
to  purge  and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end ;  because 
it  is  for  a  time  appointed."^  The  sufferings  and  death  of  those 
who  steadfastly  refused  to  obey  the  king's  decree,  was  their  glorj  and 
triumph, 

''And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt 
himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  mar- 
vellous things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  in- 
dignation be  accomplished:  for  that  that  is  determined,  shall  be 
done."« 

'^  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  Grod  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of 
women,  nor  regard  any  god:  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all."'' 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered  the  temples  of 
Greece,  and  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious 
fury  chiefly  against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without  any 
resistance.  The  Almighty  seemed  to  wink  for  a  time  at  all  the  abo- 
minations which  were  committed  in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against 
his  people  was  satisfied. 

'^  But  tidings  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble 
him :  therefore  be  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly 
to  take  away  many." 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  east,  and  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were 
in  arms^  and  going  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when 
A.ntiochus  had  formed  a  resolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  theii 
religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted 
from  Antiochus.      Before  he  set  out  for  the  provinces  on  the  othet 

'1  Mftceab.  1.  zliil  Ac.    2  Maccab.  iy.  7,  Ac.  vL  1,  Ac  *Dan.  xl  32. 

*Ver.  38.  •Ver.  34.  »Ver.  35.  »Ver.  3«.  '  Ver.  37.  •  Ver.  44. 

*  Antiochus  demere  auperstitionem  et  mores  GraBcorum  dare  admiznsi  qaomlnni  teterrimam 
frentem  in  melias  mntaret^  Parthorum  bello  prohibitaa  est;  nam  ea  tempestate  Arsaces  dofa 
ceraL— Tacit.  1.  y.  e.  8. 
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side  of  the  Eupnt^tes,  he  gave  Ljsias,  whom  he  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  half  his  army ;  commanding  him  to  extir- 
pate all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other  nations  in  their  country.^ 

"He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace,"  [in  Apadno']  "be- 
tween the  sons  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain  **  [of  Zabi],  "yet  he  shall 
come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him/'^  This  verse,  which  is  lite- 
rally translated  from  the  Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained, 
because  of  the  two  words  Apadno  and  Zabi,  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  geography.  The  reader  knows  that  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  clear  up  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Porphyry,  whom 
we  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  imagined  that  this  alluded  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Antiochus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death  which 
happened  on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  interpreters,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it- 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  pitch  his  camp 
near  mount  Zabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,^  "  where,  according 
to  Polybius,*  he  died,  and  there  he  shall  come  to  his  end,"  being  aban- 
doned by  God,  and  having  none  "  to  help  him."  We  have  seen  how 
he  expired,  in  the  most  cruel  agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing 
repentance,  which  only  increased  his  torments. 

Theodoret,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  interpreters,  take  all  that  the 
prophet  Daniel  speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  another 
sense,  as  alluding  to  Antichrist.  It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who 
was  equally  impious  and  cruel,  is  one  of  the  most  lively  as  well  as 
most  expressive  types  of  that  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ  and  our  holy 
religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  while  we  are  reading  this  prophecy,  not  to  be 
forcibly  struck  at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  pro- 
phet traces  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so 
much  blended  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  we  perceive  evidently,  that 
for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking 
only  a  transient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other  much  more  famous 
princes,  dwells  so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude  of  events,  so 
very  remote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances ! 
How  manifestly  did  the  Spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view, 
show  it  him  as  present,  and  in  as  clear  a  light  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with 
his  bodily  eyes!  Do  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion, 
become,  by  such  proofs,  in  a  manner  palpable  and  self-evident  ? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  indis- 
putable a  manner  as  this.     Porphyry,^  the  professed  enemy  of  the 

'  1  Maocab.  Ui.  31—39. 

*  The  words  between  the  crochets  of  this  verse  are  not  in  our  English  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

*  Dan.  xi.  45. 

*  Taba,  according  to  Polybins,  was  in  Persia;  and  in  Paretaoena,  according  to  Qaintu 
Curtins. 

'  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  145. 

*  Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  born  at  Tyre,  A.  D.  233,  and  wrote  a  very  Tolominoos 
treatise  against  the  Christian  religion. 
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Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being 
infinitely  perplexed  in  finding  so  great  a  conformity  between  the  events 
foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  relations  given  by  the  best  historians,  did 
not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity  ;  for  that  would  have  been  repug- 
nant to  sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  How- 
ever, he  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  citing  all  the  historians 
extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet ;  and  he  concluded  from 
this  perfect  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of 
events  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  years 
before  they  happened ;  and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been 
written  by  some  person  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  bor- 
rowed Daniers  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  heathens,  the  former 
would  indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate, 
by  good  proofs,  that  Daniel's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him. 
This  they  proved  unanswerably,  bv  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole 
people,  I  mean  the  Jews,  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  dis- 
aDowed,  as  they  were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred 
writmgs,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them  the  depositaries  and 
guardians,  was  so  great,  that  they  would  have  thought  ham  a  criminal 
and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to  transpose 
a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them ;  what  idea  then  would 
they  have  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce 
any  suppositious  books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested 
the  reality  of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  there  ever  proofs  so 
convincing,  or  cause  so  victorious  ?  '^  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure, 
0  Lord,  for  ever."* 

'  PuL  zdii.  6. 
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PLAN. 

Trib  Book  eontaioB  three  articles.  In  the  first*  the  history  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
MAoedonia,  is  related:  he  reigned  eleren  jears,  and  was  dethroned  in  the  year  of  the 
world  38S#.  The  seeond  artieSs  goes  on  from  the  defeat  of  Perseos  to  the  rain  of  Coriath, 
which  was  taken  and  bamed  in  the  year  of  the  world  3858,  and  inolndes  something  more 
than  twenty-one  years.  The  third  article  contains  the  history  of  Syria  and  that  of  Bgypt, 
which  are  generally  united.  That  of  Syria  eontiimed  almost  one  hundred  years  trQm  Aa- 
tiochns  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus  JEBpiphanes,  to  Antiochns  Asiaticas,  under  whom  Syria 
became  a  proTinee  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3840 
to  8939.  The  history  of  Bgynt  includes  also  one  hundred  years,  fVom  the  twentieth  year 
of  Ptolemsdus  PhUometer,  till  the  ezpula&oii  of  PtolemsBus  Auietes,  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  3845  to  the  year  3946. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  article  embraces  eleven  years,  being  tbe  whole  reign  of  Perseus, 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  8826  to  3837. 

SECTION   I.  —  PBRSBUS   PRBPARBS  FOR  WAR  AGAINST  THB  ROMANS. 
HE  ENDEAVOURS   A   RECONCILIATION  WITH   THB  ACHiBANS. 

The  death  of  Philip  happened  very  opportunely  for  suspending  the 
war  against  the  Romans,  and  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.^ 
That  prince  had  formed  a  strange  design,  and  had  already  begun  to 

Eut  it  in  execution,  which  was  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
oth  horse  and  foot,  from  European  Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Some 
Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse.  That  people  were 
neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to  follow  com- 
merce ;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their  services  to  any  people  who 
would  employ  them.  After  having  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to 
have  settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had 
resolved  utterly  to  exterminate ;  because,  »being  very  near  neighbours 
•of  Macedonia,  they  never  failed  taking  every  favourable  occasion  for 

'  A.  M.  3826.    ADt  J.  0.  178    Lir.  1.  zl.  n.  57,  58.    Oroe.  L  iv  c  20. 
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making  irruptions  into  it.  The  Bastarnad  were  to  leave  their  wires 
and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and  to  march  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  in  hopes  of  making 
there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  should 
find  great  advantages  in  it ;  if  the  Bastarnse  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat,  in  seeing  him* 
self  delivered  from  tiie  Dardanians  by  their  means;  and  if  their 
irruption  into  Italy  succeeded,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  in 
repulsing  these  new  enemies,  he  should  have  time  to  recover  all  he 
had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnes  were  already  upon  their  march, 
and  were  considerably  advanced,  when  they  received  advice  of  Philip's 
death.  This  news,  and  several  accid^its  that  befel  them,  suspended 
their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into  difierent  parts.  Antigonv, 
whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employed  against 
his  will  in  negotiating  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put  him  to 
death ;  and,  to  assure  himself  the  better  of  the  throne,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Romans,  to  demand  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the 
alliance  they  had  made  with  his  father,  and  that  the  senate  would  ac- 
knowledge him  king.     His  sole  intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  of  the  Bastamae  had  pursued  their  route,  and  were  actually 
at  war  with  the  Dardanians.^  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it. 
Perseus  excused  himself  by  his  ambassadors,  and  represented  that  he 
had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had  no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The 
senate,  without  making  any  farther  inquiry  into  the  affair,  contented 
themselves  with  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he  observed  inviolably 
the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans.  The  BastarnsB,  after  having 
gained  some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length  reduced,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is  said, 
that  having  found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it, 
the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  perished  in 
the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Car- 
thage, and  that  the  senate  had  given  them  audience  in  the  night,  in 
the  temple  of  ^sculapius.'  It  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassa- 
dors into  Macedonia,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince'.  He  had 
lately  reduced  the  Dolopians,'  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of 
arms.  After  that  expedition,  he  advanced  toward  Delphos,  under 
pretence  of  consultinff  the  oracle,  but  in  reality,  as  it  was  believed, 
to  make  the  tour  of  Grreece,  and  negotiate  alliances.  This  journey, 
at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  con- 
sternation, that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus. 
But  Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  to  his 
own  kingdom,  passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  with- 
out committing  any  hostilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent 
<iither  ambassadors  or  circular  letters  to  all  the  states  through  which 
ae  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  would  forget  such  subjects  of  dis- 

*  A.  M.  3829.    Ant  J.  C.  176.    Frienstaeim  in  Lir. 

*A.  M.  8830.    Ant.  J.  C.  174.    Liv.  1.  zIL  n.  27— 29. 

'  Dolopift  WM  a  region  of  TheMuXj,  on  the  ooafinei  of  Bpirvt. 
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content  aft  they  n)*ght  hare  had  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  whick 
ought  to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

His  principal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Achseans. 
Their  league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and 
resentment  so  high  against  the  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  com- 
merce with  them  by  a  decree.  This  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves, 
who  fled  from  Achaia,  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  Macedonia, 
where  they  found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew  they  should  not  be 
followed  or  claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Perseus  caused 
all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Achseans, 
with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual 
means  for  preventing  their  slaves  from  making  his  dominions  their 
refuge  any  longer.  This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  re-establishment 
of  their  ancient  commerce.  Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
office,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to  the  king,  seconded  his  demand 
very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by  those  who  were  most  solicitous 
for  recovering  their  slaves. 

Gallicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assembly,  who  was 
convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable 
observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented, 
that  a  reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it, 
while  that  kingdom  was  making  preparations  to  declare  war  against 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  He  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  things  in  their  present  condition,  till  time  should  explain  whether 
their  fears  were  just  or  not :  that  if  Macedonia  continued  in  peaee 
with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  that  appeared,  to  re- 
establish commerce  with  them ;  without  which,  a  re*nnion  would  be 
precipitate  and  dangerous. 

Archon,  the  brother  of  Xenarchus,  who  spoke  after  Gallicrates,  did 
his  utmost  to  prove  that  such  terrors  were  without  foundation ;  that 
the  question  was  not  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with 
Perseus,  and  much  less  to  break  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse 
a  decree  for  which  the  ii\justioe  of  Philip  might  have  given  room,  bat 
which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share  in  his  father's  conduct,  was  undoubt- 
edly far  from  deserving.  That  that  prince  could  not  but  be  assured 
that,  in  case  of  war  against  the  Romans,  the  league  would  not  fail  to 
declare  for  them.  ^'But,"  added  he,  ^' while  the  peace  subsists,  if 
animosities  and  dissensions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while." 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss 
that  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter, 
he  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Megalopolis.  But  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome 
offence,  used  such  effectual  means,  that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  bv  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at 
their  return,  that  they  could  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence 
that  he  was  sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed;  a  double 
evasion  equally  false.  That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly  that  great 
preparations  were  making  for  war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
it  would  speedily  break  out.     They  gave  an  account,  also,  of  the  state 
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in  wliicli.  they  found  <ZBtoIia;  that  it  was  in  great  commotion  from 
domestic  diyisions,  which  the  violence  of  two  contending  parties  haa 
carried  into  vast  disorders;  and  that  their  authority  had  not  been 
capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasing  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them/ 

As  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made 
for  it  by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which,  among  the  Romans,  alwayn 
preceded  a  declaration  of  war :  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodi- 
gies,  and  various  sacrifices  ofiered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent 
into  Greece.  After  having  appeased  as  much  as  possible  the  troubles 
of  ^tolia,  he  went  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly 
of  the  Achseans  to  be  summoned.  He  extremely  applauded  their  zeal, 
in  having  constantly  adhered  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  com* 
merce  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of 
what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

That  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent 
embassies  and  magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  per- 
form. They  were  sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more 
than  in  that  of  Enmenes,  though  the  latter  had  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  most  of  those  cities ;  and  those  of  his  own  dominions  would 
not  have  changed  condition  with  such  as  were  entirely  free.  There 
was,  however,  no  comparison  between  the  two  princes,  in  point  of 
character  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for  his  crimes 
and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  with  his 
own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father;  of  having  despatched 
Apelles,  whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroying  his  brother ;  and  of 
having  committed  many  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  his 
kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  Eumenes  had  rendered  himself  amiable 
by  his  tenderness  for  his  brothers  and  relations ;  by  his  justice  in 
governing  his  subjects ;  and  by  his  generous  propensity  to  do  good/ 
and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  character, 
they  gave  Perseus  the  preference :  whether  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose 
origin  was  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen  take  birth  ;  or  that 
the  Greeks  bad  some  change  in  view ;  or  because  they  were  pleased 
with  hating  some  support  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  of  separating  them  from  the  party  of  Rome.^  It  was 
from  Rhodes  that  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share 
the  Macedonian  throne  with  Perseus,  in  marrying  him.  The  Rhodians 
bad  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had 
furnished  the  materials,  and  gave  gold  ribbons  to  every  soldier  and 
seaman  who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by  Rome,  in 
favour  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had  extremely 
exasperated  the  latter.  Perseus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resentment  against  Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus 
to  bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views.     Eumenes  came 

*  A.  M.  3831.    Abu  J.  C.  173.    Liv.  L  zliL  n.  2,  i,  6.  *  Polyb.  Legat.  60, 61. 
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expressly  to  Borne,  to  inform  them  at  large  of  his  prooeedings.  He 
was  received  there  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared 
that,  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to 
whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he 
had  undertaken  this  voyage  expressly,  to  advise  the  senate  in  person 
to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  Perseus.  That  that 
prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  his 
crown,  and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war,  which  he  believed  in  a 
manner  fallen  to  him  in  right  of  sucoession.  That  the  long  peace 
Macedonia  had  enjoyed  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  nume* 
rous  and  formidable  troops ;  that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom; 
that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  full  of  ardour  for  mili- 
tary expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  early  inured,  in  the  sight,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  much  exercised  himself 
in  different  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.  That  he  was  highly 
considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the 
Romans ;  that  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings ;  that 
he  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  Prusias ;  that  he  had  found  means  to  engage  the  Bcsotians  in 
his  interest,  a  very  warlike  people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been 
able  to  bring  over ;  and  that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  a  few  persons 
well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly  renewed  the  alliance 
with  the  Achaean  confederates ;  that  it  was  to  Perseus  the  ^tolians 
applied  for  aid  in  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Romans ;  that, 
supported  by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations  for  war 
himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid; 
that  he  had  thirty  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  provisions 
for  ten  years ;  that,  besides  his  immense  annual  revenoes  from  the 
mines,  he  had  enough  to  pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like 
number  of  years,  without  reckoning  those  of  his  kingdom;  that  he 
had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three 
armies  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually  on  foot ;  and  that,  though 
Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  him  with  troops,  Thraoe 
was  at  his  devotion,  which  was  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  soldiers. 
Eumenes  added  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjecture, 
but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts  founded  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation. '^  For  the  rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  ^^  having  discharged 
the  duty  which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made 
indispensable,  and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
implore  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire  you  with 
sentiments  and  measures  consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and 
the  preservation  of  your  friends  and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon 
yours.'*  * 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  discourse.    Nothing  that 

Eassed  in  the  senate,  except  what  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was 
nown  abroad,  or  suffered  to  be  noiade  public  at  first ;  so  inviolably 
were  the  deliberations  of  that  august  assembly  kept  secret. 

'  A.  M.  3832.    Ant  J.  C.  173     Liv.  L  xliL  n.  11—14. 
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The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some  days  after. 
They  foand  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against  their  master ;  and 
what  Harpalus,  one  of  them,  said  in  his  speech,  inflamed  them  still 
more  against  him.  It  was,  that  Perseus  desired  to  be  believed  upon 
his  own  word,  when  he  declared  he  had  neither  done  nor  said  anything 
that  argued  an  enemy.  That,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that 
they  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  should  know 
how  to  defend  himself  with  valour ;  and  that  the  fortune  and  events 
of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  those 
embassies  might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under 
different  pretexts,  especially  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eu- 
raenes  had  joined  them  in  his  accusation  against  Perseus,  and  were 
not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted  them,  they  inveighed  violently 
against  Eumenes,  reproaching  him  with  having  stirred  up  Lycia  against 
the  Rhodians,  and  of  having  rendered  himself  more  insupportable  to 
Asia  than  Antiochus  himself.  This  discoarse  was  very  agreeable  to 
the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretly  favoured  Perseus,  but  very  much  dis- 
pleased the  senate,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  suspect 
the  Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes  in  higher  consideration,  from  this 
kind  of  conspiracy  which  they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dis- 
missed, in  consequence,  with  the  h^hest  honours,  and  great  presents. 

Harpalns,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
reported  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the  Romans  in  a  disposition  not 
to  defer  long  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not 
displeased  on  that  account,  believing  himself  in  a  condition,  with  the 
great  preparations  he  had  made,  to  support  it  with  success.  He  was 
more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rupture  with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he 
suspected  that  Rome  had  been  apprized  of  his  most  secret  measures, 
and  begau  by  declaring  against  him,  not  by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by 
that  of  the  most  criminal  treachery.  He  despatched  Evander  of 
Crete,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians, 
who  had  already  been  emplc^ed  by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assas- 
sinate that  prince.  Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey 
to  Delphos,  and  directed  his  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition, 
in  whose  house  he  had  lodged  when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in 
ambush  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two  men  could  not  pass  abreast. 
When  the  king  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled  two  great  stones  down 
upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid  him  upon  the 
earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably  in  the 
shoulder ;  after  which  they  threw  a  number  of  smaller  stones  upon 
him.  All  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him» 
The  assassins,  believing  the  king  dead,  made  off,  to  the  top  of  Parnas- 
sus. His  officers  found  him,  when  they  returned,  without  motion,  and 
afanost  without  life.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried 
to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  into  the  island  of  ^gina,  where  great 
care  was  taken  to  care  his  wounds,  but  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no 
one  was  adimtted  into  his  chamber ;  which  save  reason  to  believe  that 
be  was  dead.  That  report  spread  even  to  Asia.  Attains  gave  credit 
to  ^  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and,  looking  upon  himself  already  as 
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king,  was  prepanng  to  espouse  the  widow.  Enmenes,  at  their  first 
interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  aome  gentle  reproaches  on 
that  head,  thongh  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sense  of  his 
brother's  impnidenoe.' 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him  by  the 
means  of  Rammios,  who  bad  made  a  voyage  into  Macedonia.  He  was 
a  rich  citizen  of  Brundusinm,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman 

fenerals,  foreign  lords,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city, 
'he  king  put  into  his  hands  a  very  subtile  poison,  to  be  given  to  En- 
menes,  when  he  should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to 
refuse  this  commission,  whatever  horror  he  had  for  it,  lest  the  king 
should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  himself ;  but  he  set  out  with 
a  full  resolution  not  to  execute  it.  Having  been  informed  that  Vale- 
rius was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return  from  his  embassy  into  Macedonia, 
he  went  to  him,  discovered  the  whole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome. 
Valerius  also  carried  Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the 
assassins  had  lodged  in  Delphos.  When  the  sena4;e  had  heard  these 
two  witnesses,  after  such  black  attempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  deliberate  longer  upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince,  who  made 
use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and 
proceeded  to  take  due  measure  for  the  success  of  so  important  an 
enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  gave 
the  senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariara^es,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  who  he  in- 
tended for  his  successor,  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  in  the  principles  of  the  Romans,  and  to  form  him- 
self in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  by  the  conversation  and  study  of  their 
great  men ;  and  he  desired  that  the  Roman  people  would  take  him 
into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him,  and  the  senate 
caused  a  commodious  house  to  be  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  The  other  embassy  was  from  the  Thraeians,  who  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Perga- 
mus,  and  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  un- 
common ardour,  excited  by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate 
sent  ambassadors  to  compliment  him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  had 
escaped,  and  despatched  others  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings, 
their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with  the  Roman  people.^ 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  demand 
satisfaction.  These  ambassadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience 
for  many  days,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused 
them  to  be  recalled.  They  represented,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Philip  his  father,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  him,  it  was  ex 
pressly  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  carry  the  war  out  of  his  own 
kingdom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  then  repeated  all  his 
contraventions  of  that  treaty,  and  demanded  that  restitution  should  be 

'  Liv.  1.  zlii.  n.  15—19.  *  lUd.  b.  X&^fT 
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made  to  the  allies^  of  all  he  had  taken  from  them  by  force.  The  king 
replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice 
and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  with  insupportable  haughtiness,  u* 
whom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.  On  their  de- 
manding a  positive  answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day,  when  he 
intended  to  give  it  them  in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that 
the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  did  not  affect  him.  That  if  he 
had  accepted  it,  it  was  not  because  he  approved  it,  but  because  he 
could  do  no  otherwise,  not  being  su£Sciently  established  upon  the 
throne.  That  if  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty, 
and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  what  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do.  The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writ- 
ing, withdrew  immediately ;  and  the  ambassadors  declared,  that  the 
Roman  people  renounoed  his  alUance  and  amity.  The  king  returned 
in  great  wrath^  and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  should 
quit  his  kingdom  in  three  days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  re- 
ported the  result  of  their  embassy ;  and  added,  that' they  had  observed, 
in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  through  which  they  passed,  that  great 
preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  who  had$  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their  allies,  re 
ported  that  they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antioohus  in  Syria,  aiK« 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well  inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do 
every  thing  that  should  be  desired  of  them.  The  senate  would  not 
grant  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  who 
was  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Perseus  ;  and  deferred  hear- 
ing those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered  themselves  sus- 
pected, till  the  new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office.  But  to  prevent 
loss  of  time,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys, 
to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia,  which  were  executed  without 
delay. 

P.  Licinins  Crassus  and  G.  Gassius  Longinus,  were  elected  consuls, 
and  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  two  great  powers 
on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  against  Perseus,  and 
still  more  by  the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him  his  life,  in  his 
voyage  to  Delphoe. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  and  wait 
the  event.  He  flattered  himself,  that  the  Romans  would  not  insist 
upon  his  taking  up  arms  against  his  wife's  brother,  and  hoped,  that  if 
Perseus  were  victorious,  he  would  easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  a\ 
the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Gappadocia,  besides  having  promised  to  aid  the 
Romans,  adhered  mviolably,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  the  party  which 
Eumenes  espoused,  after  having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

AntiochuB  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  relying 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and  the  indolence  and  coward- 
ice of  those  who  had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.    He  imagined. 
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that  he  had  found  a  plansible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince, 
by  disputing  Coelosyria  with  luro ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in 
the  war  with  Macedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  desires. 
He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate  by  his  ambassadors,  that  they 
might  dispose  of  all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated  the  same  promise  to 
the  ambassadors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  resolying  for  him- 
self. His  guardians  made  preparations  for  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
in  defence  of  Coelosyria,  and  promised  to  eontribnte  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  com,  troops,  and  elephants, 
and  intended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join  them.  His  plan  and 
political  motives  were  the  effect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Carthaginian  territories.  If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it 
impossible  to  execute  that  project,  because  they  would  never  suffer  him 
to  ruin  the  Carthaginians  entirely ;  in  which  case  he  should  continue 
in  his  present  concQtion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  power,  which 
alone  prevented  him,  out  of  policy,  from  extending  his  conquests,  and 
at  that  time  supported  Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  reduced,  he 
expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentins,  king  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected 
by  the  Romans,  without  knowing,  however,  which  party  he  should 
choose ;  and  it  seemed,  that  if  he  adhered  to  either,  it  would  be  rather 
out  of  caprice  and  by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular 
project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  Odrysse,  he  had  declared  openly 
for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
war.  As  for  the  states  and  free  cities,  the  people  were  universally 
inclined  in  favour  of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of 
the  persons  in  authority  among  those  people  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  Some  of  them  abandoned  themselves  so  abjectly  to  the 
Romans,  that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them  they  lost  all  credit  and 
reputation  with  their  citizens ;  and  of  these,  few  concerned  themselves 
about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government,  most  of  them  having  no 
other  views  than  their  private  interest ;  oonrinced  that  their  power  in 
their  cities  would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should  render 
the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  entirely  to 
the  king's  measures ;  some,  because  their  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of 
their  affairs,  made  them  desire  a  change ;  others,  because  the  pomp 
that  reigns  in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon  which  Perseus  valued  himself, 
agreed  best  with  their  own  little  pride  and  vanity.  A  third  class, 
which  were  the  most  prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the  Romans'  to  the 
king's ;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  they  would  have  been  best 
satisfied,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful  by 
reducing  the  other ;  and,  by  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  and  balance, 
should  always  continue  in  peace ;  because  then,  one  of  them,  by  taking 
the  weaker  states  under  its  protection  whenever  the  other  should  at- 
tempt to  oppress  them,  would  render  the  condition  of  all  more  happy 
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snd  secure.  In  this  kind  oi  undeterminate  neutrality  they  saw,  as 
from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and  dangers  of  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  either  party. 

The  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  landable  custom, 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sam- 
fices  to  the  gods,  and  made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enter- 

?rise  they  had  been  so  long  preparing  for,  declared  war  in  form  against 
^erseus  king  of  Macedonia,  except  he  made  immediate  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  several  grievances  already  more  than  once  explained  to 
him. 

At  the  same  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who  said  that  the 
king  their  master  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  having  sent  troops 
into  Macedonia,  and  that  be  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the 
satisfaction  in  his  pow^.  As  it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only 
to  gain  time,  they  were  answered,  that  the  consul  Lidnius  would  soon 
be  m  Macedonia  with  his  army,  and  that,  if  the  king  desired  peace  in 
earnest,  he  might  send  his  ambsasadors  to  him,  but  that  he  need  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  into  Italy,  where  they 
would  not  be  received ;  and  for  th^nselves,  they  were  ordered  to  quit 
it  in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success 
of  their  arms.  Thfey  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their 
allies,  to  animate  and  confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them, 
to  determine  such  as  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate 
those  who  appeared  inclined  to  break  with  them.^ 

While  they  were  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there 
from  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friend- 
siiip  his  £ftther  had  contracted  with  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview 
between  him  and  their  master.  Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had 
often  spoken  of  king  Philip's  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed 
a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for  the  interview.  They  went  thither 
some  days  after.  The  king  had  a  great  retinue  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  The  ambassadors  were  no 
less  attended ;  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa,  and  of  the  deputies 
from  other  states,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to  go 
with  them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carnring  home  what 
they  should  see  and  hear.  They  had,  besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present 
at  an  interview  between  a  great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  were  re- 
moved in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  com* 
menced  the  conference.  Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both 
sides.  They  did  not  treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather  as 
friends  bound  in  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke 
first,  began  by  excusing  himself  for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was 
under  of  reproaching  a  prince,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  consider- 
ation.    He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes  of  complaim. 

■  Lir.  1.  zlii.  n.  37,  U.    Poljrb.  LagU^  «S. 
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which  the  Bomaa  people  had  against  him^  and  lus  various  infractions 
of  treaty  with  them.  He  insisted  very  strongly  on  his  attempt  upon 
Eumenes,  and  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  should  be  pleased  if 
the  king  would  assign  good  reasons  for  his  conduct;  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  plead  his  cause,  and  justify  him  before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Eumenes, 
which  he  seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to 
him,  without  any  proof,  rather  than  to  so  many  others  of  that  prince's 
enemies,  entered  into  a  long  discourse,  and  replied,  in  the  best  manner 

risible,  to  the  several  heads  of  the  accusation  against  him.  "  Of  this 
am  assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  '^  that  my  conscience  does  not 
reproach  me  with  having  ocmimitted  any  fault  knowingly,  and  with 
premeditated  design,  against  the  Romans ;  and  if  I  have  done  any- 
thing unwarily,  apprised  as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend  it. 
I  have  certainly  acted  nothing  to  deserve  the  implacable  enmity  with 
which  I  am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous 
crimes,  and  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without 
foundation,  that  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  is 
universally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight  causes  as  scarcely  merit  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and  make  war  upon  kings 
in  alliance  with  them."  ^ 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a 
rupture  and  open  war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commis- 
sioner for  the  king's  inadvertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  at  first 
feigned  great  difficulties  in  complying  with  the  truce  demanded  by 
Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  seemed  at  last 
to  yield  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true  reason  was, 
because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  generals  in  a  condi- 
tion to  act ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Perseus,  everything  was  ready ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  conjimcture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so 
adverse  to  his  enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  interview,  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Boeotia, 
where  there  had  been  great  commotions ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus, 
and  others  for  the  Romans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed. 
The  Thebans,  and  the  other  people  of  Boeotia,  by  their  example,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians,  from  having  rashly  engaged 
in  the  party  of  Perseus,  after  having  formed,  through  a  long  course 
of  time,  a  republic  which  on  several  occasions  had  preserved  itself 
from  the  greatest  dangers,  saw  themselves  separated  and  governed  by 
as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province ;  all  of  which,  in 
the  sequel,  remained  independent  of  each  other,  and  formed  no  longer 

^  CoDscinfl  mihi  sum,  nihil  me  Bcientem  deliqnisse :  et  si  quid  feoerim  impntdentia  Upsu, 
eorrige  me  et  emendari  castigatione  hao  posse.  Nihil  eerte  insanabiley  nee  qnod  bello  et 
armis  persequeodum  esse  censeatis,  commisi :  ant  frttstra  clementisB  grayitatisqae  restra 
fama  rulgata  per  gentes  est,  si  talibns  de  oaasisi  quae  vix  qaerele  et  azpoitalatione  digna 
innt,  arma  capitis,  et  regibas  eociis  belia  infertis. — Lir. 
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one  united  league  as  at  first.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Roman  policy, 
which  divided  them  to  make  them  weak ;  well  knowing  that  it  wasi 
much  easier  to  bring  them  into  their  measures,  and  subject  them, 
by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  continued.  No  other  cities  in 
Bo&otia,  except  Coronsea,  and  Haliartus,  remained  in  alliance  with 
Perseus. 

From  Boeotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
assembly  of  the  Achs^n  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  They 
demanded  only  a  thousand  men  to  garrison  Chalcis,  till  the  Roman 
army  should  enter  Greece ;  which  troops  were  ordered  thither  imme- 
diately. Marciiis  and  Aulius,  having  terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

About  the  same  time,  Rome  sent  new  commissioners  into  the  most 
considerable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into 
the  field  against  Perseus.  The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon 
this  occasion.  Hegesilochus,  who  was  at  that  time  prytanis,  (a  prin- 
cipal magistrate,)  had  prepared  the  people,  by  representing  to  them 
that  it  was  necessary  to  efface  by  actions,  and  not  by  words,  the  bad 
impressions  with  which  Eumenes  had  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
Romans,  in  regard  to  their  fidelity :  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  entirely  equipped, 
and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  was 
highly  pleasing  to  the  Romans,  who  returned  from  thence  exceed- 
ingly satisfied  with  so  distinguished  a  zeal,  which  had  prevented  their 
demands.^ 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  that 
conference.  He  despatched  other  ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes 
and  Byzantium,  in  which  he  explained  What  had  passed  in  the  inter- 
view, and  deduced  at  large  the  reasons  upon  which  his  conduct  was 
founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particular  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  wait,  as  spectators,  only  till  they  saw  what  resolutions  the 
Romans  would  take.  '^  If,  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
US,  they.attack  me,  you  will  be,"  said  he,  "the  mediators  between  the 
two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continuing  to  live  in 
peace,  and  it  behoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour  their  recon- 
ciliation. Defenders  not  only  of  your  own,  but  the  liberty  of  all 
Greece,  the  more  zeal  and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a  good,  the 
more  you  ought  to  be  upon  your  guard  against  whoever  should  attempt 
to  inspire  you  with  different  sentiments.  You  cannot  but  know  that 
the  certain  means  of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery,  is  to  make  it  depend- 
ent upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to  have  recourse 
to." '  The  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  respect ;  but  were 
answered  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was  desired  not  to  rely  upon 
the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  anything  of  them  in  prejudice  to  the 
alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.      The  same  ambassadors 

*  Liv.  1.  ziii.  d.  45—48.     Polyb.  Legat.  Ixir.— IxriiL 

*  Cam  cieteroram  id  interesse,  turn  prteeipue  Rhodioram,  quo  plus  inter  ftlias  oivitstes  dig- 
oitate  atque  ribns  exeelUut^  quaa  serva  atqae  obnoxia  fore,  n  uullns  alio  sit  quam  ad  Romaoot 
respMtiu. — Liv. 
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vere  aho  tent  into  BomHu,  wliere  they  had  almoBt  ms  little  reason  tc 
be  BStisfied ;  only  two  small  cities,  Coronsea  and  HaKartus,  separating 
from  the  Thebans  to  embrace  the  king's  parly. 

Marcitis  and  Atilios,  at  their  retnrn  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate 
the  success  of  their  commismon.  They  dwelt  particularly  npon  the 
address  of  their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseos  by  granting  him  a  tmcSi 
which  prevented  him  from  beginning  the  war  immediately  with  advan- 
tage, as  be  might  have  done,  and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete 
their  preparations,  and  to  take  the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their 
soccess  in  diseolving  the  general  assembly  of  the  Boeotians,  to  prevent 
their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common  consent. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  so 
wise  a  conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy,  •and  uncommon  ability, 
in  negotiation.  But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  other  princi- 
ples, and  persevered  in  their  andent  maxims,  said  they  did  not  see  the 
RomMi  character  sustained  in  such  dealing.  That  their  ancestors, 
relying  more  upon  true  valour  than  fraud,  used  to  make  war  openly 
and  not  in  disguise  and  under  cover;  that  such  unworthy  artifices 
became  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  more  glo- 
rious to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  conquer  him  by  open  force.  That 
stratagem  sometimes,  in  the  moment  of  action,  seemed  to  succeed 
better  than  valour ;  but  that  a  victory  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle, 
where  the  force  of  the  troops  on  each  side  was  tried  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, and  which  the  enemy  could  not  ascribe  either  to  chance  or  cunning, 
was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect,  because  it  left  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  ancient  senators,  who 
could  not  approve  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate 
which  preferred  the  useful  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority 
upon  this  occasion,  and  they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  commissioners.  Marcius  was  sent  again  with  some 
galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as  he  should  think  most  con- 
sistent with  the  service  of  the  public,  and  Atilius  into  Thessaly,  to 
take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
Perseus  should  make  himself  mastor  of  that  important  place,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country.  Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye 
upon  Boeotia, 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome,  the  senate 
gave  audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things 
which  had  been  said  in  the  interview  with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured 
to  justify  their  master  principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of 
having  made  on  the  person  of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little 
or  no  attention,  and  the  senate  ordered  them,  and  all  the  Macedonians 
at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty  days^  The 
consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  in  Macedonia,  had  orders  to 
march  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  army.  The  praetor  Lucretius,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  forty-five  galleys  from 
Gephalonia,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where  he  was  to  wait 
for  the  land  forces. 
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8BCTI0N  n. — ^LICIKIUS  AND  PBRSEUS  TAKB  THB  FIBLB.      THB  LATTBR 
HAS  AT   FIRST  OONSIDERABLT  THB   ADVANTAGB. 

The  consul,  Licinius,  after  having  offered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the 
Capitol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  according  to 
the  custom.  The  departure  of  the  consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always 
attended  with  great  solemnity,  and  an  incredible  concourse  of  people, 
especially  upon  an  important  war,  and  against  a  powerful  enemy. 
Besides  the  interest  every  individual  might  have  in  the  glory  of  the 
consul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  throng  about  him,  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  general  to  whose  prudence  and  valour  the  fate  of  the  republic 
was  confided.  A  thousana  anxious  thoughts  presented  themselves  at 
that  time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  which  are  always 
precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had 
happened  through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for 
which  they  were  indebted,  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  gene- 
rals. "  What  mortal,"  said  they,  "  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at 
his  departure;  whether  we  shall  see  him  with  his  victorious  army 
return  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence  he  sets  out,  after  having 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the  enemy  may  not 
rejoice  in  his  overthrow  V  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Macedonians, 
that  of  Philip,  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  wars,  and  parti- 
cularly by  that  against  the  Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  rerseus:  and  every  body  knew,  from  his  succession  to  the 
orown,  a  war  had  been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts, 
the  citizens  conducted  the  consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Claudius,  and 
Q.  Mutius,  who  had  both  been  consuls,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  serve  in  his  army  in  quality  of  military  tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or 
brigadiers,  and  went  with  him,  accompanied  also  by  P.  Lentulus,  and 
the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  company  to 
Brundusium,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and,  passing  the 
sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphseum,  in  the  country  oi  the 
ApoUonians.^ 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  and  their  assuring  him  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace, 
held  a  great  council,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought 
it  necessary  for  him  either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give  up  a 
part  of  his  dominions,  if  the  Romans  insisted  upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to 
suffer  every  thin^  supportable  for  the  sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose 
his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of  entire  destruction.  That  if 
a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and  chance  might  produce 
favourable  conjunctures,  to  put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  recover 
all  he  had  lost,  but  to  render  him  formidable  to  those  who  at  present 
made  Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  They  insisted, 
that  by  making  cession  of  a  part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his 
kingdom.  That  it  was  neither  money  nor  land  that  incited  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Romans,  but  universal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  greatest 
kingdoms  and  most  powerful  empires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolu 

'A.M.3838.    AntJ.  C.  171. 
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tions.     That  they  had  hamUed,  or  rather  milled  Carthage,  without 
taking  poBsemon  of  its  territories ;  contenting  themselves  with  keep- 
ing it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Masinissa.     That  they  had 
dnren  Antiochns  and  his  son  beyond  Mount  Tanms.     That  there  was 
no  kingdom  bat  Macedonia  to  give  nmbrage  to,  or  oppose  the  Romans. 
That  pmdence  required  Perseus,  while  he  was  still  master  of  it,  to 
consider  seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  the  Romans  some- 
times one  concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  resolved  to  see 
himself  deprived   of  all   power,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and 
obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour  from  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and 
confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or  some  other  island,  there  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  with  the  mortification 
of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire:  or  whether  he  would  choose  to 
hazard  in  arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of  his  fortunes 
and  dignity,  as  became  a  man  of  courage ;  and  in  case  of  being  vic- 
torious, have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  world  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
That  there  would  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the  Romans  out  of 
Greece,  than  in  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.     Besides,  was  it  con- 
sistent for  Perseus,  after  having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts, 
when  he  attempted  to  usurp  his  crown,  to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers, 
who  endeavoured  wrest  it  out  of  his  hands  ?     That,  in  fine,  all  the 
world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothing  more  inglorious,  than  to  give  up 
empire  without  resistance ;  nor  more  laudable,  than  to  have  used  all 
possible  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia. 
'^  Since  you  think  it  so  necessary,'*  said  the  king,  ^^  let  us  make  war 
then  with  the  help  of  the  gods.'*  He  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
his  generals,  to  assemble  all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went 
soon  after  himself,  with  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  his  regiments  of 
guards,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hundred 
oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the  whole  army  assembled 
there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign  troops,  to  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand foot,  of  whom  almost  half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four  thou- 
sand horse.  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army  which  Alexander  the 
Great  led  into  Asia,  no  king  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so 
numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  as  during  all  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, and  without  any  considerable  war,  there,  were  in  it  great  num- 
bers of  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  already  begun  to 
exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the  wars  which  Macedonia  had  sup- 
ported against  the  Thracians  their  neighbours.  Philip  besides,  and 
rerseus  after  him,  bad  long  before  formed  the  design  of  undertaking 
a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  the  time  we  speak  o^ 
every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue 
his  troops.  He  mounted  his  throne,  therefore,  and  from  thence,  hav- 
ing his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  force. 
He  began  with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  his  father,  which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to 
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take  up  anna  against  them ;  but  that  sadden  death  had  prevented  him 
from  patting  that  design  in  execution.  He  added,  that  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  marched  troops  into  Greece,  to  take  possession 
of  the  strongest  places.  That  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time,  they 
had  amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews,  and  ft 
pretended  truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a  reconci* 
liation.  He  compared  the  consul's  army,  which  was  actually  on  its 
march,  with  that  of  the  Macedonians ;  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  much 
superior  to  the  other,  not  only  in  the  number  and  valour  of  the  troops, 
but  in  ammunition  and  provisions  of  war,  laid  up  with  infinite  care  for 
many  years.  **  It  remains,  therefore,  Macedonians,"  said  he,  in  con- 
cluding, "  only  to  act  with  the  same  courage  your  ancestors  showed, 
when,  having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed  into  Asia,  and 
set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those  of  the  universe. 
You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  east,  but 
to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
When  the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war 
with  the  false  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece ; 
the  present  they  undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave 
Macedonia.  That  haughty  people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman  empire 
should  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor  that  any  warlike  nation 
should  have  arms  for  its  defence.  For  you  may  be  assured,  that  if 
you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the  orders  of  those  insult- 
ing masters,  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  arms,  with  your  king 
and  his  kingdom,  to  them." 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no  immoderate 
applause  for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  criea  of  anger  and  indig- 
nation, exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding 
earnestly  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of 
Macedonia,  who  came  to  offer  him  money  and  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  each  according  to  their  power.  The  king  thanked  them 
in  the  kindest  manner,  but  did  not  accept  their  offers ;  giving  for  his 
reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly  provided  with  all  things  neces- 
sary. He  only  demanded  carriages  for  the  battering-rams,  catapultas, 
and  other  machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians, 
after  some  days'  march,  arrived  at  Sycurium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Oeta ;  the  consul's  was  at  Gt)mphi,  in  Thessaly,  after  having 
surmounted  the  most  incredible  difiBculties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost 
impassable.  The  Romans  themselves  confessed,  that  had  the  enemy 
defended  those  passes,  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their  whole 
army  in  them.  The  consul  advanced  within  three  miles  of  the 
country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Ohalcis  with  his  brother  At- 
tains and  Athenieus ;  Philetenis,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Eumenes  and  Attains  joined  the  consul 
with  four  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.     They  had  left  Ath<m- 
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WQB  with  two  thcnutpd  foot  ai  Chakifl,  to  reiiiforoe  the  garrison  of 
that  important  plaee.  The  alliea  sent  also  other  troops,  though  their 
namber  were  iocoDBiderable,  aod  aome  galleya.  PerBeuSy  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  out  several  detachmenta  to  ravage  the  ooantry  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Pheras,  in  hopes  that  if  the  eonsol  should  qoit  his  camp, 
and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alUuicey  that  he  might  sur- 
prise and  attack  hia  to  advantage ;  hat  he  waa  disappointed,  and 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  distributing  the  booty  he  had  made 
among  his  soldiers,  which  was  very  consideraUe,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  e^A  of  ihem  a  council  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  prood  of 
having  been  soibred  to  ravage  the  territories  <tf  the  Pheraeans  without 
opposition,  thought  it  advisable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their 
camp  without  loss  of  time«  The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their 
slowDess  and  ddays  would  discredit  them  very  much  with  their  allies, 
and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having  defended  the  people  of 
Pheras.  While  they  were  consulting  upon  the  measures  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take,  Eumenes  and  Attains  being  {N'esent,  a  courier  came  in  at 
full  speed,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were  very  near,  with  a  nume- 
rous army.  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand 
to  their  arms,  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many  of  the 
light-armed  foot,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Perseus,  at  ten  in  the 
morninff,  finding  himself  no  farther  from  the  Roman  camp  than  about 
half  a  league,  ordered  his  foot^  to  halt,  and  advanced  with  hia  horse 
and  light-armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarcely  marched  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy,  against  which  he 
sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  equal  in  number,  and 
neither  side  sent  any  fresh  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended 
without  its  being  possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.  Perseus 
marched  back  his  troops  to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  all  his 
troops  to  the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  chariots  laden  with 
water,  for  there  was  none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place ; 
the  way  was  very  dusty,  and  the  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  immediately,  which  would  have  incommoded  them  exceedingly* 
The  Romans  keeping  close  in  their  camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their 
advanced  guards  within  their  intrenchments,  the  king's  troops  returned 
to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  several  days,  in  hopes  the  Romans 
would  not  fail  to  detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  their  rear-guard,  and 
when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp,  and  the 
battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  face  about.  As  the  king's  horse 
and  light-armed  foot  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans, 
they  assured  themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the 
enemy,  within  little  more  than  two  leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day, 
having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two 
preceding  days,  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced 
4t  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  toward  the  camp  of  the 
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Bomaiuk  The  dost,  which  appeared  nearer  than  usaal,  and  was  raised 
bj  a  great  nun^ber  of  troops,  exoitad  alarm,  and  those  who  first  brought 
information  of  the  enemy  being  bo  near  were  scarcely  credited,  be- 
cause, for  several  days  preceding,  they  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  jaat  rising.  But  when  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  the 
gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it,  and  the  camp  was  in 
very  great  confusion.  AU  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste 
to  the  general's  tent  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  hia  own*  The  negU- 
gence  of  the  conBul,  so  ill  informed  in  the  motiona  of  an  enemy,  whose 
nearness  to  him  ought  to  have  kept  him  perpetually  on  his  guard, 
gives  us  no  great  idea  of  hia  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five  hundred  paces 
from  the  consul's  intrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysss  in  Tluraee, 
commanded  the  left  with  the  horse  of  hia  nation;  the  light-armed 
troops  were  distributed  in  the  intervals  of  the  front  lank.  The  Mace- 
donian and  Cretan  horse  formed  the  right  wing*  At  the  extremitv 
of  each  wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted* 
The  king  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which  always  attended  his 
person ;  before  whom  were  placed  the  slingeca  and  archers,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  hundred. 

The  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle  within  his 
camp,  detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  who  had 
orders  to  form  a  line  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments.  The  right 
wing,  which  consisted  of  all  the  Italian  horse,  was  commanded  by  C. 
Licinius  Grassus,  the  consul's  brother;  the  left,  composed  of  the 
horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Valerius  Levinus ;  both  intermingled 
with  the  light^armed  troops.  Q.  Mucius  was  posted  in  the  centre  with 
a  select  body  of  horse ;  two  hundred  Gallic  horse,  and  three  hundred 
troops  of  Eumenes,  were  drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred  Thes- 
salian  horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserved 
body.  Eumenes  and  his  brother  Attains,  with  their  troops,  were 
jK)8ted  in  the  space  between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal 
on  both  sides,  and  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each, 
without  including  the  light-armed  troops.  The  action  began  with  the 
alings  and  missile  weapons  which  were  posted  in  front.  The  Thra- 
eians,  like  wild  beasts  long  shut  up,  and  thereby  more  furious,  threw 
themselves  first  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  who,  though  brave 
and  intrepid  as  they  were,  could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a 
charge.  The  light-armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had  among  them, 
beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometimes  cut- 
ting the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their 
flanks.  Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  soon  threw 
the  Greeks  into  disorder;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pursued  in 
their  flight,  the  Thessalian  horse,  which,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action 
bad  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle,  was  of  great  service,  when 
that  wing  gave  way.  For  those  horse,  retiring  gently,  and  in  good 
order,  after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  ilumenes,  gave  a  safe 
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retreat  between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  was  not  eager  in  their  pwrsnit,  were  so 
bold  as  to  advanoe  to  sustain  and  enooorage  their  own  party.  As  this 
body  of  horse  marched  in  good  order,  and  always  kept  their  ranks, 
the  king's  cavalry,  who  had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait 
their  approach,  nor  to  oome  to  blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus,  having  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry, 
that  the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting the  glory  of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemy,  and 
charging  them  in  their  intrenchments,  brought  on  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  of  their  own  acoord,  and  without  orders.  It  appeared,  in- 
deed, that  had  the  king  made  the  least  effort,  he  might  have  rendered 
his  victory  complete ;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of  his  troops,  and 
terror  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must  have 
been  entirely  defeated.  While  he  was  deliberating  with  himself,  be* 
tween  hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  Evander  of  Crete,* 
in  whom  hp  reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seeing  the  phalanx  advance, 
ran  immediately  to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not  to 
abandon  himself  to  his  present  success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new 
action,  that  was  not  necessary,  and  wherein  he  hazarded  every  thing. 
He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  continued  quiet,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either  obtain  honour- 
able conditions  of  peace ;  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  continue  the  war, 
his  first  success  would  infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had 
remained  neutral,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already 
inclined  to  follow  that  opinion ;  and  having  praised  the  counsel  and 
zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  for  his  horse, 
and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp. 

The  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry 
in  this  battle,  and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  other  side,  only  twenty  cavalry,  and  forty 
foot-soldiers,  were  left  upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their 
camp  with  great  joy ;  especially  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of 
triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those  they  had  killed  upon  the  ends  of 
their  pikes ;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was  principally  indebted  for  his 
victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  profound  sorrow,  kept  a 
mournful  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror,  expected  every  moment  that 
the  enemy  would  come  and  a'ttack  them  in  their  camp.  Eumenes  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might  serve  as  an  additional 
fortification  for  the  troops  till  they  had  recovered  from  their  panic 
The  consul  was  averse  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  pro- 
fession of  fear,  was  highly  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army ; 
but,  being  convinced  by  reason,  he  yielded  to  necessity,  passed  with 
his  troops,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 

Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give 
them  battle,  but  it  was  then  too  late ;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned. 

'  Peneiu  made  use  of  him  in  the  intended  Maassination  of  Enmenee. 
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When  he  saw  them  entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  per* 
oeived  the  gre«t  error  he  had  committed  the  day  before,  in  not  pnr- 
suing  them  immediately  npon  their  defeat ;  but  he  confessed  it  a  atill 

freater  fault,  to  have  continued  quiet  and  inactive  daring  the  night, 
or,  without  putting  the  rest  of  the  army  in  motion,  if  he  had  only 
detached  his  light-armed  troops  against  the  enemy,  during  their  cour 
fusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  might  without  difficulty 
have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of 
states,  and  the  subversion  of  mighty  empires,  are  owing.  No  person 
can  read  this  account  without  being  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus 
stop  short  in  a  decisive  moment,  and  suffer  to  escape  an  almost  certain 
opportunity  of  defeating  his  enemy ;  it  requires  no  great  capacity  or 
penetration  to  distinguish  so  gross  a  fault.  But  how  came  it  to  pass, 
that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  experience,  should  be 
80  much  mistaken  ?  A  motion  is  suggested  to  him  by  a  man  be  con- 
fides in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absuroT  But  God,  who  rules  the  heart 
of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no  other- 
notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every  thought, 
which  might,  and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  jcon- 
trary  tneasures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The  first  fault  might  have 
been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance  during  the  night.  God 
seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army  in  a  profound  sleep. 
Not  one  of  his  officers  had  the  least  thought  of  observing  the  motions 
of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  natural  in  all 
this ;  but  the  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,  and  what 
was  said  of  Saul's  soldiers  and  officers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this 
event :  ^*  And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked :  for  they 
were  all  asleep,  because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon 
them."     1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  by  having  the  river  between  them  and  the 
uneray,  saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked 
and  routed ;  but  the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound 
they  had  given  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the 
sharpest  affliction.  All  who  were  present  in  the  council  of  war  as- 
sembled by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault  upon  the  ^tolians.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and  fled ;  that  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  example,  and  that  five  of 
the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  who  took  to  flight.  The  Thes- 
salians,  on  tibe  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their  leaders 
rewarded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  They 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  helmets,  swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds. 
The  king  made  presents  of  these  to  the  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  most;  and,  having  assembled  the  army,  he  began  by  tell- 
ing them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a  happy  presage  for  them,  and 
a  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the  future.  He  passed 
great  encomiums  on  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and  ex« 
patiated  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  victory  over  the  Roman  horse,  in 
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which  the  principal  force  of  th^  army  conaisted^  aad  which  they  bad 
before  believed  inviiicible:  he  promised  himself  from  hence  a  mora 
considerable  saccesa  oyer  their  infiftotry^  who  had  only  escaped  their 
swords  by  a  shameful  flieht  during  the  night ;  but  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  force  the  intrenchraents  in  which  their  iear  kepi  them  shut 
up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried  the  spoils  of  the  enemiea 
they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  discourse  with  sensible 
pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valour,  judg- 
ing of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially  that 
which  composed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  {Nrompted  by  a  praiseworthy 
jealousy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of 
their  comrades  upon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army 
demanded,  with  incredible  ardour  and  passion,  only  to  engage  with 
the  enemy.  The  king,  after  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  for- 
ward the  next  day,  passed  the  river,  and  encamped  at  Mopeium,  an 
eminence  situated  between  Tempo  and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected  Perseus  in 
the  highest  degree^  He  looked  upon  himself  as  saperi<Nr  to  a  people, 
who  alone  were  so  in  regard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This 
was, not  a  victory  gained  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stra- 
tagem and  address,  but  carried  by  open  force,  and  the  valour  and 
bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight,' and  under  his  own 
conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness  give  way  before  him 
three  times  in  one  day ;  at  first,  in  keeping  dose,  out  of  fear,  in  their 
camp ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it,  in  shamefully  betaking 
themselves  to  flight ;  and,  lastly,  by  flying  again,  during  the  obscurity 
of  the  night,  and  in  findins  no  other  security  than  by  being  inclosed 
within  their  intrenchments,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprehension. 
These  thoughts  were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiying  a  prince, 
already  too  much  affected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transp<Nrts  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriation 
of  sudden  joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself,  and, 
reflecting  coolly  on  all  the  consequences  which  might  attend  his  victory, 
he  began  to  be  in  some  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers 
about  him,  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ventured  to 
give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made  him  capable ;  this  was,  to  make 
the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  conclude  an  honoarable  peaee  with  the 
Romans.  They  represented  to  him,  that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a 
prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the 
present  favours  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter 
of  prosperity ;  that,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul, 
and  propose  a  renewal  ot  the  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions  imposed 
by  T.  Quintiua,  when  victorious,  upcNn  his  father  Philip :  that  he  could 
not  put  an  end  to  the  war  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so 
memorable  a  battle :  nor  hope  a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding 
a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the  check  the 
Romans  had  received  would  render  them  more  tractable,  and  better 
inclined  to  grant  him  advantageous  conditions :  that  if,  notwithstand- 
ing that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them,  should 
reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the 
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ooQSoIation  <yf  having  the  gods  and  men  for  intnesses  of  his  own 
Boderation,  and  the  haughty  tenaeionsness  of  the  Romans.^ 

The  king  yielded  to  theee  vise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously be^  averse.  The  majerity  of  the  eonnoil  also  applauded  them. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consnl,  who  gave  them 
andienoe  in  the  preeence  of  a  nnmerons  assembly.  They  told  him, 
that  they  came  to  demand  peaee ;  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same 
tribute  to  the  Romana  which  his  father  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon 
all  the  cities^  territories,  and  places  which  tiiat  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  oomicil  deliberated  on  the  answer  proper 
to  be  made.  The  Roman  constancy  showed  itself  on  this  occasion  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  It  was  the  costom  at  that  time  to  express 
in  adversity  all  the  assurance  and  loftiness  of  good  fortme,  and  to  act 
with  moderation  in  prosperity.^  The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could 
be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless  he  submitted  himself  and  his  kingdom 
to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  related  to  the  king  and 
his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so  extraordinary,  and,  in 
their  sense,  so  ill-timed  a  pnde ;  the  greater  part  of  them  considered 
it  needless  to  think  any  farther  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans  would 
be  so(Mi  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus  was  not 
of  the  same  opinien*  He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so 
hasghty,  bat  from  a  consciousness  of  superiority ;  and  that  reflection 
daunted  him  exceedingly.  He  sent  again  to  the  ooneul,  and  ofiered  a 
more  considerable  tribute  than  had  been  imposed  on  Philip.  When 
be  saw  that  the  eoasul  would  retract  nothing  from  his  first  answer, 
having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  be  returned  to  his  former  camp 
at  Sycurium,  determined  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war. 

We  may  condude  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  he  must 
have  undertaken  this  war  with  great  imprudence,  and  without  having 
compared  his  strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To 
believe  himself  happy,  and  after  a  signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and 
submit  to  more  oppressive  conditions  than  bis  father  Philip  had  com«> 
plied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat,  seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken 
his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  for  success  very  badly,  since 
after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  began  to  discover  all 
Us  weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  incline  to  despair.  Why 
then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the  peaee  7  Why  was  be  the  aggressor? 
Why  was  be  in  such  baste  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step  ? 
How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weakness,  till  his  own  victory  showed  it 
him  7     These  are  not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece, 
made  known  what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  fully  to  which 
side  they  inclined*  It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans 
of  Macedonia,  but  even  by  the  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans  had 
obliged,  some  of  whom  suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners,  and 
insolence  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prater  Lucretius  besieged  the  city  of  Haliar- 

'  Poljrb.  Legai.  Ixix. 

'  Ita  tuu  mo8  erat  in  adversis  yaltam  leconda  fortuia  gerere,  moderari  animos  in  seonr- 
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(■§  in  B«atiA.  After  m  loag  and  vigonoi  ^Jefcace,  it  ns  ukeii  by 
•toniL,  pla&dered,  and  aikerwaidi  ca^idj  Afnlkligiil  Thebes  aoon 
after  inirreDdered,  and  Laeratias  thca  retemed  with  Ua  fleet.- 

Perseoiy  in  the  mean  tuae,  vho  vas  not  iar  firwa  tlie  camp  of  the 
Roioang,  gave  them  great  trooble;  haraasing  their  troope,  and  faOiBg 
npon  their  foragera,  whenever  thej  fentred  ont  of  thor  camp.  He 
took  one  daj  a  thoaaand  einiagefl,  laden  piineipaHy  with  eom,  whieh 
the  Bonuuia  had  been  to  reap,  and  made  nx  hambed  prisoners.  He 
afterwards  attadced  a  samll  body  of  troopa  in  the  neighhoorfaood,  of 
whieh  he  expeeted  to  make  himself  master  with  little  or  no  difficulty; 
but  he  foond  more  resiatanee  thaa  he  had  imagined.  That  small  body 
was  eommanded  by  a  brave  officer,  ealled  L.  Pompeins,  who,  retiring 
to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  coorage,  deter- 
mined to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  smrrender.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  bring  borne  down  by  nambers,  when  die  consal  arrived  to  his 
assistance  with  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  lightarmed  foot : 
the  legions  were  ordered  to  follow  hinu  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave 
new  conrage  to  Pompeins  and  his  troops,  who  were  eight  hundred 
men,  all  Romans*  Perseus  immediately  sent  for  his  phalanx:  the 
consal  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  but  engaged  direcdy.  The  Mace- 
donians, after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for  some  time, 
were  at  last  broken  and  routed.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon 
the  place,  with  twenty-four  of  the  best  horse  of  the  troop  called  die 
Sacred  Squadron,  the  commander  of  which,  Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Bomans,  and  very  much 
alarmed  Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonna^  he 
marched  back  his  army  into  Macedonia. 

The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrhoebia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some 
other  cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the  Achseans ;  and  dispersed 
his  troops  in  Thessaly,  where  he  loft  them  in  winter  quarters ;  and 
went  into  Boeotia^  at  the  request  of  the  Tbebans,  upon  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  CoronsBa  had  made  incursions. 

SECTION  III.  —  MARCITJS  ENTERS  MACEDONIA.      PERSEUS  TAKES   THE 
alarm;     but  AFTERWARDS  RESUMES  COURAGE. 

NoTHlNO  memorable  passed  the  following  year.  The  consul  Hos- 
tilius  had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  four  thousand  foot,  to 
defend  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  were  allies  of  the 
Jlomans ;  and  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add  to  his  first  body  of 
troopH,  eight  thousand  men  raised  among  the  allies.  He  encamped  at 
Lyiiimaohus,  a  city  of  the  Dassaretae.  Near  that  place  was  another 
city,  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to  Perseus  and  where  he  had  a 
strong  garrison.  Claudius,  on  the  promise  which  had  been  made  him 
of  having  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making  great  booty, 
approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  distrust, 
or  precaution.  While  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a 
furious  sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  a  great  way,  with  dreadful  slaughter.     Of  eleven  thousand  men, 

'  Li7.  L  zlii  n.  64— «7. 
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;ely  two  thoasand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  had  been  left 
guarded  by  a  thousand  sotdiors.  Glandins  returned  to  Lyohnidas  with 
the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news  of  this  loss  rery  much  afflicted  the 
senate,  espedally  as  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  and 
avarice  of  Claudius.^ 

This  was  the  almost  uniyersal  fault  of  the  commanders  of  that  time. 
The  senate  received  various  complaints  fi'om  many  cities,  as  well  of 
Greece  as  the  other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated 
them  with  unheard-of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some 
of  them,  redressed  the  wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed 
the  ambassadors,  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  remon- 
strances had  been  received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent  such  disorders  for 
the  future,  they  passed  a  decree,  which  expressed  that  the  cities  should 
not  furnish  the  Roman  magistrates  with  anything  more  than  what  the 
senate  expressly  appointed ;  which  ordinance  was  published  in  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus.' 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  charged  with  this  commis- 
sion, went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens, 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus, 
they  boasted  everywhere  of  the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate, 
which  they  proved  by  their  late  decree  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  They 
found  great  £visions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  especially  among  the 
^tolians,  occasioned  by  two  factions  which  divided  them,  one  for  the 
Romans,  and  the  other  for  the  Macedonians.  The  assembly  of  Achaia 
was  not  free  from  these  divisions :  but  the  wisdom  of  the  persons  of 
greatest  authority  prevented  their  consequences.  The  advice  of 
Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  was  to  act  accord- 
ing to  conjunctures,  to  leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of 
the  contending  powers  against  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfor- 
tunes into  which  they  were  fallen,  who  had  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hended the  power  of  the  Romans.  This  advice  prevailed ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief  magistrate,  and  Polybius 
captain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  this  time.  Attains  having  something  to  demand  of  the 
Achsean  league,  caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded ;  who,  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince 
to  support  his  suit  with  all  his  power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to 
have  a  decree  reversed,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  all  the  statues  of 
king  Eumenes  should  be  removed  from  the  public  places.  At  the  first 
council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  Attains  were  introduced  to 
the  assembly,  who  demanded  that,  in  consideration  of  the  prince  who 
sent  them,  Eumenes  his  brother  should  be  restored  to  the  honours  the 
republic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  supported  this  demand, 
but  with  great  moderation.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged 
on  the  merit  ancl  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of 
the  first  decree,  and  concluded  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.     The 

'  A.  M.  3834.    Ant.  J.  C.  170.    LiT.  L  zlUL  n.  9. 10. 
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lAole  aosemblj  apphiided  Us  diBeuttree,  and  it  was  resolved  thai 
tnmeneB  sboaU  be  restored  to  all  bis  boDonrs. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent  Popilnis  to  Antioebin  Epiphanes, 
to  prevent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  whidi  we  bare  mentioned  • 
before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gare  the  Romans  great  employment ;  Q. 
Mardns  Pbilippos,  one  of  the  two  oraisnls  lately  elected,  was  charged 
with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Persens  had  eoneeired  the  design  of  taking  adran^ 
tage  of  the  winter  to  make  an  expedition  against  Dlyria,  which  was 
the  only  province  from  whence  Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irrop* 
tions  daring  the  king's  being  employed  against  the  Romans.  This 
expedition  soceeeded  very  happily  for  him,  and  almost  without  any  loss 
on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  si^;e  of  Useanai  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans^  it  is  not  known  how,  and  took  it,  after  a 
defence  of  some  duration.  He  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  aQ 
the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  Roman 
garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentiuii,  one  of  the 
kings  of  lUyria,  to  induce  bun  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and 
come  over  to  him.  Gentius  was  fiu*  from  being  averse  to  it ;  but  he 
observed  that,  having  neither  munitions  of  war  nor  money,  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  declare  against  the  Romans;  which  was  explaining 
himself  sufficiently.  Perseus,  who  was  avaricious,  did  not  understand, 
or  rather  a£fected  not  to  understand,  his  demsnd ;  and  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  him,  without  mention  of  money,  and  received  the  same 
answer.  Polybius  observes  that  this  fear  of  expense,  which  denotes  a 
little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made  many  of  his 
enterprises  miscarry,  and  that  if  he  had  made  some  sacrifices,  and 
those  far  from  being  considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  seversl 
republics  and  princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  con* 
ceived  in  a  rational  creature?  Polybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment 
from  the  gods. 

Perseus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Maoedonia,  made  them 
march  afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  iEtolia,  above  the 
gulf  of  Ambracia.  The  people  had  given  him  hopes  that  they  would 
surrender  it  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  the  walls ;  but  the  Romans 
prevented  them,  and  threw  succours  into  the  place. 

Earlv  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to 
Thessaly,  from  whence,  without  losing  time,  he  advanced  into  Mace* 
donia,  fully  assured  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field, 
Archon,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  to  justify  his  country  from 
the  suepioions  and  evil  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it, 
advised  the  Aohssans  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained 
that  they  should  march  an  army  into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the 
dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.     That  decree  being  confirmed. 

>  A.  M.  3836.    Ant  J.  0.  109.     LIt.  zlilL  n.  11  et  18—28.    Polyb.  Leg»t  76, 77. 
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orders  were  giren  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  ne- 
cessary preparations.  It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  ambassadors 
should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the 
republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achsean  army 
should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was 
charged  with  this  embasisy.  They^  found  that  the  Romans  had  quitted 
Thessaly,  and  were  encamped  in  rerrhoebia,  between  Azora  and  Doli- 
chsea,  greatly  perplexed  about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take. 
They  followed  them  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
consul,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  encountered  in 
entering  Macedonia.^ 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would  take,  had 
posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  by  which  it  was 
probable  he  would  attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  near  Dium,  marching  and  counter-marching 
without  much  design.^ 

Marcins,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest  which 
covered  part  of  the  country,  called  Octolapha.  He  had  incredible 
difficulties  to  surmount,  the  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracticable,  and 
had  seized  an  eminence,  by  way  of  precaution,  which  favoured  his 
passage.  From  hence  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  not  distant  more 
than  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  country  about  Dium  and  Phila, 
might  be  discovered ;  which  very  much  animated  the  soldiers,  who  had 
before  their  eyes  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich  them- 
selves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with 
a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  advanced 
with  his  whole  army,  harassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed 
them  very  much  by  frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble, 
not  being  able  either  to  advance  with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame, 
or  even  without  danger*  He  had  no  other  choice  than  to  pursue  an 
imdertaking  with  vigour,  formed,  perhaps,  with  too  much  boldness  and 
temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeed  without  a  determined  perse- 
verance, often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain  that,  if 
the  consul  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  in  the 
narrow  defile,  where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have 
received  a  severe  blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops 
to  support  Hippias,  the  cries  of  whose  soldiers  he  could  hear  in  his 
camp,  and  of  going  in  person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself 
with  making  useless  excursions  with  his  horse  into  the  country  about 
Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  efiect  this  without  great  trouble ;  the  horses 
laden  with  the  baggage  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The 
elephants  especially,  gave  them  great  trouble ;  it  was  necessary  to  find- 
some  new  means  for  their  descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places. 
Having  removed  the  snow  on  these  descents,  they  drove  two  beams 
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icto  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  «sy,  at  the  diatanee  from  each 
of  something  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elephant.  On  those  beams 
they  laid  planlu  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge, 
which  they  covered  with  earth«  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge,  they 
erected  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  aofficiait  intervals  to 
as  many  of  the  same  kind  aa  were  requisite.  Tbe  elephant  passed 
from  the  firm  ground  to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end, 
they  had  contrived  to  lower  the  beams  that  supported  it  gradually, 
and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge:  and  so  in  succession  to  the 
last  bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivity.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
fatigues  they  underwent  in  thi^  pass,  the  soldiers  bmg  often  obliged 
to  roll  upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  stand. 
It  was  agreed,  that  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy  ssight  have  en* 
tirely  defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  afifcer  infinite  difficulties 
and  dangers,  it  arrived  in  a  phun,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overeome  the  greatest 
difiiculty  of  his  enterprise,  Poly  bins  thought  this  a  proper  time  for 
presenting  Marcius  with  the  decree  of  the  Achasans,  and  to  assure  him 
of  their  resolution  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with 
him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers  of  this  war.  Marcius,  after  hav* 
ing  thanked  the  Achseans  for  their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told 
them  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  which  that 
war  would  give  them ;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both ;  and  that  in 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  the 
allies.  After  this  discourse  of  the  colleagues,  Polybius  returned  into 
Achaia.^ 

Polybius  remained  with  the  Roman  army  only  till  the  consul,  having 
received  advice  that  Appius,  surnamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the 
Achaeans  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  be  sent  "to  him  in  Epirus, 
despatched  him  home,  with  advice,  not  to  suffer  his  republic  to  furnish 
those  troops,  or  engage  in  expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  aa  Appius 
had  no  reason  to  demand  that  aid.  It  is  d^cult,  says  the  historian, 
to  discover  the  real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in  this  man- 
ner. Was  it  his  wish  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  or  lav  a  Miare  for  them  ? 
or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Appius  to  undertake  any 
thing  ? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's 
approach.  The  news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  choice 
to  make,  and  changing  every  moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and 
lamented  his  being  conquered  without  fighting.  He  recalled  the  two 
officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  defence  of  the  passes ;  sent  the 
gilt  statues  at  Dium'  on  board  his  fleet,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans ;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  laid  up  at 
Pella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at  Theesalo- 
nica  burned.     For  himself,  he  returned  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was 
impossible    to   disengage  himself   without  the  enemy's  permissioiL 

'  Polyb.  LegaU  UvuL 

*  These  were  the  stataeB  of  the  hone  soldiers  kfUed  In  passing  the  Granicos,  which  Alex- 
Aoder  had  oaosad  to  Im  tnade  bj  LysippoB,  and  to  be  set  op  in  Diam. 
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There  wts  no  paatoge  open  for  him  bnt  by  two  forests ;  bj  the  one  he 
niight  penetrate  through  the  vaUejs  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  by 
the  other,  beyond  Dinm,  enter  farther  into  Macedonia ;  and  both  these 
important  posts  were  possessed  by  strong  garrisons  for  the  king  :  so 
that  if  Perseus  had  maintained  his  ground  for  ten  days,  it  would  have 
heen  impoesible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly  by  Tempe, 
and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  open  for  prorisions.  For  the 
roads  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the 
eye  oould  scarcely  sustain  the  view  of  them.  The  king's  troops 
guarded  this  pass  at  four  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so 
narrow,  that  ten  men,  well  armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the 
entrance.  The  Romans,  therefore,  not  being  able  to  receive  provisions 
by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor  to  get  through  them,  must  have 
been  obliged  to  regain  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  came  down, 
which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  eminences*  The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was  to  open 
their  way  through  their  enemies  to  Dinm  in  Macedonia ;  which  would 
have  been  no  less  difficult,  if  the  gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived 
Perseus  of  prudence  and  condsel.^  For  in  making  a  fosse  with  in- 
trenchments  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
he  would  have  absolutely  shut  them  out,  and  stopped  them  short.  But 
in  the  blindness,  into  which  his  fear  bad  thrown  the  king,  he  neither 
saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  save  himself, 
left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open  and  unguarded,  and  took  re* 
foge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  rightly  perceived,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's 
timidity  and  imprudence*  He  ordere^d  the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was 
at  Larissa,  to  seise  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had 
abmdoned,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius 
to  take  a  view  of  the  passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  ways  were  open  and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither 
in  two  days,  and  encamped  his  army  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  its  being  plundered*  Having  entered 
the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well  fortified, 
he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily* 
He  continued  his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places 
almost  without  any  resistance.  Bnt  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less 
provisions  he  found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased ;  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Dium.  He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and 
retire  to  Phila,  where  the  prsetor  Lucretius  had  informed  him  he 
might  find  provisions  in  abundance.  His  quitting  Dium,  suggested  to 
Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by  his  courage,  what  he  had 
lost  by  his  fear.  He  repossessed  himself,  therefore,  of  that  city,  and 
soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and  took 
Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright,  and  resumed  spirit,  would  have 
been  very  glad  that  his  orders  to  throw  his  treasures  at  Pella  into  the 
tea,  and  burn  all  his  ships  in  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed. 

*  Qaod  nisi  dii  mentem  regi  tidemissent,  ipsum  iDgentia  difficoltatis  ent — JAr, 
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Androuioni,  to  whom  he  lud  girea  die  latter  order,  hid  ddajed  obey 
log  it,  to  give  time  for  the  repentiaoe  whidi  iB%ht  aoon  follow  that 
omamtxki^  ae  it  indeed  hj^ypesed ;  Nieiac,  leas  aware,  had  thrown  all 
the  monej  be  found  at  Pella  into  the  aea.  But  bia  faolt  was  sooii 
repaired  bj  diren,  who  brooght  almost  all  the  money  from  the  bottom 
of  the  aea.  To  reward  their  aerrieea,  the  king  caiiied  them  all  to  be 
pot  to  death  aeeretij,  and  inflieted  the  aame  penalty  on  Andronicus 
and  Nieiaa ;  ao  nraeh  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  which  be 
had  abandoned  himael^  that  he  eonld  not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses 
or  traees  of  it  in  bemg. 

iyereral  expeditiona  paaaed  on  both  aidea  by  aea  and  land,  which 
were  neither  of  moeh  oonaeqnenee  nor  importance. 

When  Polybioa  retamed  from  his  embaasy  in  Peloponneaos,  the  letter 
of  Appina,  in  which  he  demanded  five  thooaand  men,  bad  been  received 
there.  Some  time  after,  the  council  aasembled  at  Sicyon,  to  dehberate 
on  that  affair,  gave  Polybios  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the 
order  he  received  from  Marcina,  had  been  an  inexcusable  faolt.  Oo 
the  other  aide,  it  was  dangerona  to  refuae  the  Romans  the  troops  tbey 
might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the  Achseans  were  in  no  want.  To 
extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  they  had  reoourse  to 
the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  prohibited  their  having  any 
regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless  an  order  of  the  senate  was 
annexed  to  thero,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his  decision 
upon  it.   By  that  means,  Polybius  saved  the  Aclueans  one  talent  at  least.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  from  Prusias,  king 
of  Bithynia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The 
former  expressed  themselves  very,  modestly,  declaring  that  Prusias  had 
constantly  adhered  to  the  Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so 
during  the  war ;  but  that,  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  good 
offices  for  him  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  desired, 
if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would  grant  him  that  favour,  and  make 
such  use  or  his  mediation  as  they  should  think  convenient  The  lan- 
guaffe  of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different  After  having  set  forth,  in 
a  loftv  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people,  and  as- 
cribed to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  especiallv  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  while 
the  peace  subsisted  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Perseus :  that  they  had  suspended 
it  against  their  will,  and  without  any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's 
part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Romans  to  engage  them  on  their  side : 
that  for  three  years,  which  this  war  had  continued,  they  had  suffered 
many  inconveniences  from  it:  that  their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted, 
the  island  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  other  advantages  arising  from  commerce:  that  being  no 
longer  able  to  support  such  considerable  losses,  they  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  Macedonia  to  king  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rho- 

*  PolyK  Legat  UzTiiL 
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dians  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  that  they  had  abo  sent  to  Borne  to  make  the  same  declaration: 
that  if  either  of  the  parties  refdsed  to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  pro- 
posal, the  Rhodians  should  know  what  they  had  to  do.^ 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  rain  and  presamptuons  a  dis- 
course was  received.  Some  historians  tell  us,  that  the  answer  given 
to  it  was,  to  order  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and 
Ljcians  were  declared  free,  to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was 
touclting  them  to  the  quick,  and  mortifying  them  in  the  most  sensible 
part;  for  they  pretended  to  an  authority  over  both  those  people. 
Others  say  that  the  senate  answered  in  few  words,  that  the  disposition 
of  the  Rhodians,  and  their  secret  intrigues  with  Perseus,  had  been 
long  known  at  Rome.  That  when  the  Roman  people  should  have 
conquered  him,  of  which  they  expected  advice  every  day,  they  should 
know  in  their  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their 
allies  according  to  their  respective  merits.  They  made  the  ambassa- 
dors, however,  the  usual  presents. 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marius,  the  consul,  waff  then  read,  giving  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  having  suf- 
fered incredible  difficulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added, 
that  by  the  wise  precaution  of  the  prsBtor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions 
for  the  whole  winter ;  having  received  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  their  ambassadors  then  at  Rome :  that  it  was  also 
necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers :  that  he  wanted  two 
hundred  horses,  especially  from  Numidia,  because  there  were  none  of 
that  kind  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  fully 
and  immediately  executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  noble- 
man. He  had  always  advised  the  king  to  observe  the  peace ;  and  put- 
ting him  in  mind  that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had 
caused  his  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice 
every  day,  he  admonished  him  to  do  the  same,  if  not  with  the  same 
regdarity,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himself  from  his  coun- 
cils, under  different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the  .reso- 
lutions taken  in  them,  which  he  could  not  approve.  At  length,  finding 
himself*  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul. 
Having  made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  and  provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence. 

8BCn0N  lY. — CBLBBBATED   VICTORY  OF  JEMILIUS  NEAR  THE  OITT  OF 
PVBNA.      PBRSBUS  TAKEN   PRISONER,   WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

The  time  for  the  comitia,  or  the  assemblies,  to  elect  consuls  at  Rome, 
approaching,  all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  import- 
ant a  choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  all  conver- 
Bations.     They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls  who  had  been  em- 

>  Ut.  L  ziT.  n.  14, 15, 18. 
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ma  fuiBKilj  obtained  a^gaiBat  Ua  fiiAcr  Pkiii|s  lAo  had  been  obliged 
tA  sae  for  peace ;  agaiast  Anttodna,  who  «aa  driven  beyond  Mount 
Tanrna,  and  forced  ^V^J  *  C^^*^  tribafee;  and  what  waa  atfli  more 
consideraUe,  wpumA  Hannibal,  die  greater  gencnd  that  had  ever 
appeared  aa  tbeir  enenj,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had 
reduced  to  qmt  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  nteen  yeans  eontinQ 
anee,  and  eonqnered  in  hia  own  eonntry,  aloMat  nnder  the  very  walla 
of  Carthage.  The  formidable  preparationa  of  Peneoa,  and  some 
adrantagaa  gained  by  him  in  the  former  campaigna,  angmented  the 
apprehenaion  of  the  Aomaaa.  Tbey  plainly  distingoiahed,  that  it  was 
no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favour,  and 
that  it  waa  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  hia  wisdom,  Tnloor,  and 
experience ;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  preriding  in  ao  important  a  war 
as  that  in  which  thej  were  now  engaged.^ 

All  eyes  were  cast  open  Paalns  Amflins.  There  are  times  when 
distingaisbed  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  pablic ;  and  nothing  is 
more  affecting  than  saeh  a  jadgment,  foonded  npon  the  knowledge  of 
a  man's  past  services,  the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's 
pressing  occasion  for  his  valonr  and  condact.  Paulas  ^milins  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old ;  bnt  age,  without  impairing  his  facolties  in  the 
least,  had  rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, more  necessary  in  a  general  than  even  valour  and  bravery.  He 
had  been  consul  thirteen  years  before,  and  had  acquired  general  esteem 
during  his  administration.  Bnt  the  people  repaid  his  services  with 
ingratitude,  having  refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity, 
though  he  had  solicited  it  with  sufScient  ardour.  For  several  years 
he  had  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  in  which  no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was 
more  gloriously  rewarded  for  his  care.  All  his  relations,  all  his  friends, 
urged  him  to  comply  with  the  people's  widies,  in  taking  upon  him  the 
consulship ;  but  beliering  himself  no  longer  capable  of  commanding, 
he  avoided  appearing  in  public,  kept  himself  at  home,  and  shunned 
honours  with  as  much  solicitude  as  others  generally  pursue  them.  But, 
when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  in  crowds  before  his 
door ;  that  they  summoned  him  to  the  forum,  and  exclaimed  highly 
against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  his  country,  he  yielded  at  last  to 
their  remonstrances,  and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that 
dignity,  he  seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to 
civo  the  people  the  assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory. 
The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him  unanimously,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia  was  decreed  to 
him  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by 
lot. 

It  is  said  that  the  day  be  was  elected  general  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all  his  people,  who  foUowed 
to  do  him  honour,  bo  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little 

■  A.  M.  8836.    Ant.  J.  C.  168.    Lit.  h  xUv.  n.  17.    Flat,  in  PaoL  iBmU.  p.  259,  260. 
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ififant,  who,  on  seeiDg  him,  begm  to  ory  bitterlj^  He  tmibraoed  her, 
and  asked  ihe  cause  of  her  tears*  Tertia, 'pressing  him  with  her  little 
arms,  '^  7oa  do  BOt  know,  then,  &ther,''  aaid  she,  '^  that  our  Perseus 
is  dead."  She  spoke  of  a.  little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called 
Perseus*  ^And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child,"  said  Paulus 
Emilias,  struck  with  the  word,  ^  I  appept  this  omen  with  joy."  The 
ancients  carried  their  superstition  in  this  kind  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  iBmilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was 
charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from 
it.  He  demanded,  first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  inspect  the  army  and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an 
exact  inquiry,  of  die  number  of  troops  which  were  necessary  to  be 
added  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inform  themselves,  as 
correctly  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces ;  where  they 
and  the  Romans  actually  lay ;  if  the  latter  were  actually  encamped 
in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in  the 
plain ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might  rely  with  certainty ;  which 
of  them  were  dubious  and  wavering ;  and  who  they  might  regard  as 
declared  enemies ;  for  how  long  they  had  provisions,  and  from  whence 
they  miffht  be  supplied  with  them  either  by  land  or  water;  what  had 
passed  ouring  the  last  campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the 
fleet.  As  an  able  and  experienced  general,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  fully  apprised  of  all  these  circumstances ;  convinced  that  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  could  not  be 
formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
them.  The  senate  approved  of  these  wise  measures  very  much,  and 
appointed  commissioners,  with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
set  out  two  days  after.* 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  from 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  com- 
l^nts  to  Rome  of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria; 
who^h  have  been  before  related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their  time.  On  their 
return,  they  reported  that  Marcias  had  forced  the  passes  of  Mace- 
donia, to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  country,  but  with  more  danger 
than  utility :  that  the  king  had  advanced  into  Pieria,  and  was  in  actual 
possession  of  it :  that  the  two  camps  were  very  near  each  other,  being 
separated  only  by  the  river  Enipaeus :  that  the  king  avoided  a  battle, 
and  that  the  Koman  army  was  neither  in  a  condition  to  oblige  them  to 
fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines :  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  inconve- 
niences, a  very  severe  winter  had  happened,  from  which  they  could 
not  but  suffer  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  be  entirely 
prevented  from  acting ;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days : 
that  the  army  of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty 
thousand  men :  and  if  Appius  Claudius  haa  been  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lychnidus  in  lUyria,  he  might  have  acted  with 
good  effect  against  Gentius;  but  that  Claudius  and  his  troops  were 

*Lir.  L  zlir.  a.  18,  22.    Plut  in  PmL  JBmiL  p.  200. 
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acttiall  J  io  grest  dmnger,  vnleai  m  eoondenUe  rainforoemeiit  were  bn- 
lo^itttelj  leut  him,  or  hthe  oidered  direedy  to  <pnt  the  post  wfaidi 
he  WM  in*  That,  sfter  hsving  nMted  the  CMBp,  thej  had  rq>aired  to 
the  fteet;  that  they  had  beea  UM  Ihat  part  of  the  crews  were  dead 
of  duienes :  that  the  rest  of  the  alHea,  espedall j  those  of  Sicil  j,  had 
returned  home :  aod  that  the  fleet  was  eotirdy  in  waot  of  seamen  and 
soldiers :  that  those  who  reoiaiaed  had  not  reeeiTed  their  pay,  and  had 
DO  clothes:  that  Enmenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  them- 
selves, disappeared  immediately,  without  any  Tistble  cause :  and  that 
his  inclinations  neither  eoold  nor  riioold  be  relied  on  :  but  that,  as  for 
bis  brother  Attains,  his  good-will  was  not  to  be  donbted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Panlos  ^miUns  had 
given  his  opinion,  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  set  forward  with- 
out loss  of  time  for  Macedonia,  with  the  pretor  Gn.  Octavina,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  L«  Anicins,  another  praetor,  who 
was  to  succeed  Ap.  Claudius  in  his  post  near  Lychnidus  in  lUyria. 
The  number  of  troops  which  each  was  to  command,  was  regulated  in 
the  following  manner : 

The  troops  of  which  the  arms  of  Paulus  ^milius  consisted,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman 
legions,  each  composed  of  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ; 
as  many  of  the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of 
horse.  lie  had  besides  six  hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
and  some  auxiliary  troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The 
whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
preetor  Anicius  had  also  two  leeions ;  but  they  consisted  of  only  five 
thousand  foot,  aod  three  hundred  horse  each ;  which,  with  ten  thousand 
of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  composed  an  army  of 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served  on 
board  the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together, 
amounted  tp  fiftv-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  in  Mace- 
donia seemed  of  ^  the  first  importance,  all  precautions  were  taken  that 
might  conduce  to  its  success.  .  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice 
of  the  tribunes  who  were  to  serve  in  it,  and  commanded  each  in  his 
turn  an  entire  legion.  It  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  elected  to 
this  em[)loyment,  but  such  as  had  already  served ;  and  Paulus  ^milius 
was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes  such  as  he  approved 
for  bis  army.     He  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  great  wisdom  on  this 
occasion.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  chosen  consul  and 
general,  the  person  among  them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  time.  They  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be 
raised  to  the  post  of  tribune  but  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their 
merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  acquired  in  real  service ;  advantages 
that  are  not  always  the  effect  of  birtb  and  seniority,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard.  They  did  more ;  by  a  particular 
exception,  compatible  with  a  republican  government,  Paulus  ^milius 
was  loft  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tribunes  as  he  thought 
St,  well  knowing  the  great  importance  of  a  perfect  union  between  the 
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gmeral  and  tlie  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order  to  the  exact  and 
punctual  execation  of  the  commands  of  the  former  who  is  in  a  manner 
the  son!  of  the  army,  and  ought  to  direct  all  its  motions ;  which  cannot 
be  done  without  the  best  understanding  between  them,  founded  in  a 
desire  for  the  public  good,  with  which  neither  interest,  jealousy,  nor 
ambition,  is  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul  Paulus  ^milius 
repaired  from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  this  manner,  ^*  Tou  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed 
more  joy  when  Macedonia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected 
consul,  or  entered  upon  that  office ;  and  to  me  your  joy  seemed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  conceived,  that  I  should  put  an  end, 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a  war, 
which,  in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  gods,^  who  have  occasioned  Mace- 
donia to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protection  in 
conducting  and  terminating  this  war  successfully:  but  of  this  1  may 
Yenture  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of 
your  expectations.  The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thine 
necessary  in  the  expedition  I  am  charged  with,  and  as  I  am  ordered 
to  set  out  immediately,  I  shall  make  no  delay  ;  and  I  know  that  my 
colleague,  G.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  public  service,  will 
raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with  as  much  ardour 
and  expedition  as  if  they  were  for  himself.  I  shall  take  care  to  remit 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes : 
and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters ;  but  I 
beg  of  you,  as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  lay 
any  weight,  out  of  credulity,  upon  the  light  reports  which  are  fre- 
quently spread  abroad  without  any  foundation.  I  perceive  well,  that 
in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  whatever  resolution  people  may  form 
to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  impression,  and 
inspire  I  know  not  what  discouragement.  There  are  those  who,  in 
company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  dispositions,  and 
prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  They  know  better  than 
we  where  we  should  encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
fieixe;  at  what  time,  and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia; 
where  it  is  proper  to  have  magazines ;  from  whence,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions ;  when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and 
when  lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe  what  is  best  to  do,  but  for 
deviating  ever  so  little  from  their  plans,  they  make  it  a  crime  in  their 
consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tribunal.  But  know,  Romans,  the 
effect  of  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  your  generals.  All  have  not  the 
resolution  and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports.  He 
could  choose  rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  such  unhappy  rumours, 
to  bvade  his  authority,  than  to  ruin  affairs,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
opinion,  and  an  empty  name.  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  generals 
fitand  in  no  need  of  advice ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever 
would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opinion,  and  without 

'  II  was  a  reeeiTod  opisioii  io  aU  a^ea  and  nadona^  thst  the  Diyinitj  presides  orer  oh«no«. 
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eoansel,  shows  more  presomption  than  pnidence.    Bat  some  maj  ssk^ 
How  then  shall  we  act  reasonablj  ?    In  not  safferiog  any  person  to 
obtrude  their  advice  npon  your  generals^  bat  such  as  are,  in  the  firs^ 
place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  learned  from  experience  what 
it  is  to  ooromand ;  and,  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who 
know  the  enemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  share 
with  us  in  all  ^e  dangers.   If  there  be  any  one  who  conoeives  himself 
capable  of  assisting  me  with  his  counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged 
me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the  republic  that  service,  but  let  him 
so  with  me  into  Macedonia ;  ships,  horses,  tents,  provisions  shall  all 
be  supplied  him  at  my  charge.   But  if  he  will  not  take  so  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  danger  and  fatigues  of 
the  field,  let  him  not  take  i^>on  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and  continue 
idle  in  the  port     The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  dis- 
course on  other  subjects;  but  as  for  these,  let  him  be  silent  upon 
them ;  and  know,  that  we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  bat 
such  as  shall  be  given  ns  in  the  camp  itself/ 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  ^milius,  which  abounds  with  reason  and 

food  sense,  shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
^eople  have  a  propensity  for  examining,  criticising,  and  condemning 
the  conduct  of  generals;  and  do  not  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  to  reason  and  justice.  What  can  be  more  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able  generals, 
and  pronounce  with  a  magisterial  air  upon  their  actions  ?  for  the  most 
experienced  can  make  no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon  the 
spot ;  the  least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops, 
secret  orders  not  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change 
in  the  general  rules  of  conduct.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a 
failing  reformed,  which  has  its  source  in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of 
human  nature ;  and  generals  would  do  wisely,  after  the  example  of 
Paulus  ^milius,  to  despise  these  city  reports,  and  crude  opinions  of 
idle  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as  little 
judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to  custom,  the 
duties  of  religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the  prastor  Cn.  Octavius, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted.^ 

While  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  war  at 
Rome,  Perseus,  on  his  side  was  not  idle.  The  fear  of  the  approaching 
danger  which  threatened  him  having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his 
avarice,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  three  hundred 
talents  in  money,  and  purchased  his  alliance  at  that  price* 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced  that 
if  that  island,  which  was  very  powerful  at  sea,  should  embrace  his 
party,  Rome  would  be  very  much  embarrassed*  He  sent  deputies  also 
to  Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of 
giving  him  great  aid*  Perseus  did  wisely  in  having  recourse  to  these 
measures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  himself  by  such  supports; 

*  LiF.  1.  xlir.  n.  3S-~39«    PolyU  JUgat  Uut,  UzxtU.    PlnU  ia  PmiL  JBmiL  p.  260, 261. 
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bat  he  entered  upon  them  too  l«te*  He  ehonld  have  begun  by  taking 
those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the  first  foundations  of  his  enter- 
prise. He  did  not  think  of  pottbg  those  remote  powers  in  motion, 
till  he  was  redaoed  almoBt  to  extremity  and  his  afeirs  were  next  to 
absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  apeotators  and  associates 
of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  supports.  The  instmotiona  which  be  gave 
his  ambassadoTB  were  very  solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see ;  but 
he  should  have  made  use  of  them  three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited 
their  event,  before  he  embarked,  almost  alone,  in  the  war  against  so 
powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resourees  in  caoe  of  miafortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  these  kings. 
They  represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between 
republics  and  moBarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings 
one  after  another ;  and  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that 
they  employed  the  forces  of  kings  themselves  to  rain  them  in  succes- 
sion. That  they  had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attains ; 
that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in  some  measure  by  that  of  his  father 
Philip,  Antioehus  had  been  subjected,  and  that  at  present  they  had 
armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself.  That  after  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next  to  expe- 
rience the  same  fate ;  a  part  of  whidi  they  had  already  usurped,  under 
the  specious  colour  of  re-establishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty; 
and  that  Syria  would  soon  follow.     That  they  had  already  begun  to 

E refer  Prusias  to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and 
ad  deprived  Antioehus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Per- 
seus requested  of  them,  either  to  incline  the  Romans  to  give  Mace- 
donia peace ;  or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust  design  of  continuing 
the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings.  The 
ambassadors  treated  with  Antioehus  openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 
In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with  the  pretext 
of  ransomiDg  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cause 
of  it.  There  had  passed  already  several  conferences,  at  different 
times  and  places,  upon  the  same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  render 
that  prince  very  much  suspected  by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  because 
Eumenes  really  desired  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against  the 
Romans ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have  had,  would  have 
given  him  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy:  neither  was  he 
more  willing  to  declare  openly  against,  or  to  make  war  upon  him. 
But,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  two  parties  equally  inclined  to  peace,  Per- 
seus, from  the  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him,  and  the 
Romans,  from  being  weary  of  a  war  protracted  to  too  great  a  length, 
he  desired  to  become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to 
make  Perseus  purchase  his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and 
neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That  was  already  agreed  upon,  and  was 
fifteen  hundred  talents.  The  only  difference  that  remained,  was  in 
settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for 
waiting  till  the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to 
deposit  the  money  in  Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe  himself 
secure  in  that|  because  Samothracia  depended  on  Perseus^  and  there 
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fere  h^  hjtViXei  «poii  fOHBeifiate  pajacai  of  part  of  Ae  monej,  which 
Irroke  np  the  tneatj* 

He  fauled  Kkewioe  in  snocher  ■egotiition,  vUeh  lught  hikre  been 
no  lem  in  bts  bToor.     He  hnd  cwed  m  body  of  Gnidi  to  oome  from 
the  other  tide  of  the  Dambe,  consisting  of  ten  dtoosaad  horse,  and 
fl#  vmnj  foot,  snd  hnd  sgreed  to  fire  ten  irieees  of  gold  to  each  horse- 
mtat,  fire  to  the  in&ntry,  and  m  mniannd  to  their  ciptsins-     I  hare 
obserred  abore,  that  these  Ganb  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastanue. 
When  he  reoeired  adriee  that  thej  were  arrired  npon  the  frontiers  of 
bis  ^lominiona,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  his  troops ;  and  gare 
orders,  that  in  towns  and  Tillages  throng  which  they  were  to  pass, 
great  qnantities  of  eom,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided  for 
them ;  he  had  presents  for  their  principal  officers,  of  horses,  arms, 
and  robes ;  to  these  he  added  some  UMmey,  which  was  to  be  distributed 
among  a  small  nnmber*     He  imagined  to  gain  the  multitude  by  this 
bait.     The  king  halted  near  the  riy^  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with 
bis  troops.     He  deputed  Antigonus,  one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to 
the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  him.     Anti- 
gonus was  astonished  when  he  saw  men  of  prodigious  stature,  skilful 
m  all  the  exerdses  of  the  body,  and  in  handling  their  arms ;   and 
haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with  menaces 
and  bravadoes.     He  set  ofi^  in  the  b^  terms,  the  orders  his  master 
bad  given  for  their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the 
presents  he  had  prepared  for  them ;  after  which  he  invited  them  to 
advance  to  a  certain  place  he  mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal 
officers  to  the  king.    The  Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  paid  with 
words.     Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these  strangers,  came 
directly  to  the  point ;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought  the  sum 
agreed  on.     As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  ^^  Go,"  said  he, 
^'and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums 
agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  stir  from  hence."     The  king,  on  tbe 
return  of  his  deputy,  assembled  his  council.     He  foresaw  what  they 
would  advise;  but  as  he  was  a  much. better  guardian  of  his  money 
than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his  avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal 
upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls ;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into  Macedonia, 
from  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand  horse 
would  suffice  for  him.     Every  body  perceived  that  his  sole  apprehen- 
sion was  for  bis  money ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.     Anti- 
gonus returned  to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them  that  his  master  had  oc- 
casion for  no  more  than  five  thousand  horse.     Upon  which  they  raised 
a  universal  cry  and  murmur  against  Perseus,  who  had  made  them 
c6me  so  far,  to  insult  them  so  grossly.     Clondicus  having  again  asked 
Antigonus  whether  he  had  brought  the  money  for  the  five  thousand 
horse,  as  the  deputy  sought  evasions,  and  gave  no  direct  answers,  the 
Gauls  grew  furious,  and  were  about  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  as  he  strongly 
apprehended.     However,  they  had  a  regard  to  his  quality  of  deputy, 
and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  to  his  person.     The  Gauls 
Viarohed  away  immediately,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube,  and 
plundered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 
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Perseus,  with  bo  considerable  a  reinforcement,  might  have  given 
the  Romans  great  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into 
Thessaljy  where  they  might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken 
the  strongest  places.  By  that  means,  remaining  quiet  about  the 
river  Enipaeus,  he  might  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans 
either  to  have  penetrated  into#  Macedonia,  the  entrance  to  which  he 
might  have  barred  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer  in 
the  country,  because  they  could  have  brought  no  more  provisions,  as 
before,  from  Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste. 
The  avarice  by  which  he  was  governed,  prevented  his  making  any  use 
of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.     Urged 
by  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened 
him,  he  had  at  length  consented  to  give  Gentius  the  three  hundred 
talents  he  had  demanded,  for  more  than  a  year,  for  raising  troops, 
and  fitting  out  a  fleet.     Pantauchus  had  negotiated  this  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  of  Illyria 
ten  talents,  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.     Gentius  despatched 
his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons  he  could  confide  in,  to  receive 
the  money.     He  directed  them  also,  when  all  should  be  concluded,  to 
join  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  and  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in 
order  to  bring  that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.     Pantauchua 
had  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  joined  in  it,  Rome  would 
not  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  three  powers  united.     Perseus 
received  those  ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction. 
After  the  exchange  di  hostages,  and  the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides, 
it  only  remained  to  deliver  the  three  hundred  talents.     The  ambassa- 
dors and  agents  of  the  Illyrians  repaired  to  Pela,  where  the  money 
was  paid  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.     Perseus  had  given  secret  orders  to 
the  persons  charged  with  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  small 
journeys,  and  when  they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to 
stop  for  his  further  orders.     During  all  this  time,  Pantauchus,  who 
had  remained  at  the  court  of  Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the 
king  to  declare  against  the  Komans,  by  some  act  of  hostility.     In 
the  mean  time  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Romans,  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  with  Gentius.     He  had  already  received  ten  talents  by  way 
of  earnest,  and  advice  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the  road.     Upon 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights, 
human  and  divine,  he  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned, 
under  pretence  that  they  were  spies.     As  soon  as  Perseus  had  re- 
ceived this  news,  believing  him  sufficiently  and  irretrievably  engaged 
against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring  an  act,  he  reealled  those  who  carried 
the  three  hundred  talents ;  congratulating  himself  in  secret  upon  the 
good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity  in  saving  his 
money.     But  he  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the 
victor ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself 
against  him,  and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip 
and  his  son  Alexander,  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who 
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wed  to  My,  *^lhU  vietotj  AovU  be  jiarokned  widi  money,  and  not 
money  tared  at  the  ejmeme  of  vietory/' 

Tine  — bimdeii  ef  Peraeoe  sad  Oentm  met  with  s  fsTonrable 
reception  at  RlMdea.  A  decree  wae  imparted  to  them,  by  which  the 
repoblie  bad  reeolved  to  employ  aO  their  infloenee  and  power  to  oblige 
the  two  parties  to  make  peace,  and  to  declare  against  that  which  should 
refuse  to  accept  proposab  for  an  aeeoomMidation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their  posts  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring;  the  eonsal  to  Macedonia,  Octayius  to 
Orea  with  the  fleet,  and  Aniciue  into  lUyria. 

The  success  of  the  last  was  equally  rapid  and  fortmiate.  He  con- 
ducted the  war  against  Gentius ;  and  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was 
known  at  Rome  £at  it  was  begun.  Its  duration  was  only  thirty  days. 
Having  treated  Scorda,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  had  surren- 
dered to  him,  with  great  moderation,  the  other  cities  soon  followed  its 
example*  Gentius  himself  was  reduced  to  come  and  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Anicias  to  implore  his  mercy ;  confessing,  with  tears  in  his 

2 res,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  haying  abandoned  the  narty  of  the 
omans.  The  prater  treated  him  with  humanity.  His  nrst  care  was 
to  release  the  two  ambassadors  from  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them, 
named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory ;  and 
some  days  after  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  his  wife, 
children,  brother,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the  country.  The  sight 
of  such  illustrious  prisoners  very  much  augmented  the  people's  joy. 
Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  crowded 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paolus  JSorilius  approached  the  army,  he  found  Perseus  en- 
camped near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places 
which  seemed  inaccessible.  He  had  the  Enipsens  in  front,  whose  banks 
were  very  high ;  and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  he  had  thrown  up  good 
intrenchments,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  on  which  were  placed 
balistas,  and  other  machines  for  dncharging  darts  and  stones  upon  the 
enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  approach,  rerseus  had  fortified  himself 
in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  himself  entirely  secure,  and 
ffave  him  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repulsing  Paulus  iBmiliuS 
by  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he  would  find  to  subsist  his 
troops,  and  maintain  his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the 
enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with. 
Paulus  ^milius  employed  his  thoughts  solely  in  preparing  every  thing 
for  action,  and  was  continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures 
for  executing  some  enterprise  with  success.  He  be^an  by  establishing 
an  exact  and  severe  discipline  in  his  army,  which  he  found  corruptea 
by  the  licentiousness  in  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  indulge.  He  re- 
formed several  things,  both  with  regard  to  the  arms  of  the  troops  and 
the  duty  of  sentinels.  It  had  been  a  custom  among  the  soldiers  to 
criticise  upon  their  general,  to  (examine  all  his  actions  among  themselves, 
to  prescribe*  his  conduct,  ait4  to  point  out  what  he  should  or  should 
vot  do.     He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and  dignity.     He  gave 
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theia  to  uadentandf  tbftt  such  disooarsea  did  iMt  beeome  a  soldier ; 
that  he  ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  businesB;  the  care  of  his 
body,  ia  order  to  render  it  robust  and  active;  that  of  his  arms,  to 
keep  them  always  dean  and  in  good  condition ;  and  of  his  provisions^' 
that  he  might  be  always  in  readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice ; 
that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  immortal 
gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general.  That  for  himself,  he  should 
omit  nothing  that  might  he  necessary  to  give  them  occasion  to  evidence 
their  valour,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their  duty  well^ 
when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  discourscr 
The  old  soldiers  declared,  that  they  had  never  known  their  doty 
rightly  till  that  day.  A  surprising  change  was  immediately  observed 
in  the  camp.  Nobody  was  idle  in  it.  The  solcEens  were  seen  sharp- 
ening their  swords^  polishing  their  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields ; 
practising  an  active  motion  under  their  arms ;  whirling  their  javelins^ 
and  brandishing  their  naked  aworda ;  in  short,  forming  and  inuring 
themselves  in  all  military  exercises ;  so  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee^ 
.that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have  of  coining  in  contaci 
t  with  the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  very  commodiously,  but  waiUed  water,  whidi 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paalna  iBmiliua,  whose 
thoughts  extended  to  every  thing,  seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  kko. 
very  high,  and  covered  all  over  with  trees  extremely  green  and  flour* 
ishing,  judged,  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  those  trees,  that  there 
most  be  springs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and,  at  the 
game  time,  (wdered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  pits  to 
be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  surface  was  scarcely  broken  up,  when  springs 
of  water  were  seen  to  run,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small  quantities,  but 
in  a  short  time  very  clear,  and  in  great  abundance.  This  event, 
though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  singular  favour 
of  the  gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  iBmihus  under  their  protection^ 
and  maide  him  more  beloved  and  respected  by  them  than  before.^ 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  ardour  of 
the  soldiers,  their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which 
they  prepared  themselves  for  combat,  he  b^an  to  be  greatly  dis« 
quieted,  and  perceived  plainly,  that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a 
Licinius  and  Hostilius,  or  a  Marcius  ;  and  that  the  Roman  army  waa 
entirely  altered  with  the  generaL  He  redoubled  bis  attention  and  ap- 
plication on  his  side,  animated  his  soldiers,  employed  himself  in  form- 
ing them  by  different  exercises,  added  new  works  to  the  old,  and  used 
all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  of  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Illyria,  and  of 
the  taking  the  king  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  excited  among  the  soldiers  an   inexpressible 

*The  Roman  soldiers  sometimes  carried  provisions  for  tea  or  twelve  dajs. 

*  Vix  dednnta  snmma  arena  erat,  cum  scatnrigenes  tiirbidsoprimo  et  tenues  emicare,  dein  Hqol- 
daa  multomqae  fundere  aqnam,  velat  deam  dooo,  oespeniBl*  Aliqaanuuii  ea  qnoqne;  tm 
dael  famn  et  auotoritatia  apud  militea  a^jacit— Liv. 
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ardour  to  signaliste  themselves  also  on  their  side*  For  it  is  common, 
when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  t6 
give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour  or  glorj.  Perseus  endeavoured, 
at  first,  to  suppress  this  news ;  but  his  care  to  dissemble  it,  only  served 
to  make  it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  general  among 
his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make 
the  same  proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  pjeace,  which  at  Rome  had 
so  highly  offended  the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner 
they  were  received  in  the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger, 
were  for  having  them  dismissed  with  insult.  The  consul  thought,  the 
best  way  to  express  his  contempt  for  them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that 
he  would  give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days. 

To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  he  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  entering 
upon  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  the  year 
before  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  had  quitted  it,  and  returned 
into  Thessaly,  perhaps  on  account  of  provisions ;  for  at  present  they 
were  consulting  measures  for  opening  a  passage  into  Macedonia.  4 
Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempting  to  force  the  * 
enemy's  intrenchments  upon  the  banks  of  the  EnipsBus.  They  observed 
that  the  Macedonians,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sjustain  the  charge  of  the 
Roman  legions.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet, 
should  go  to  Thessalonica,  and  attack  the  seacoasts,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  king,  by  that  diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the 
Enip»u8,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage 
open.  It  is  highly  important  for  an  able  and  experienced  general  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  choose  what  measures  he  pleases.  Paulus 
^milius  had  quite  different  views.  He  eaw  that  the  Enipseus,  as  well 
from  its  natural  situation,  as  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added 
to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,  without  mentioning  the 
machines  disposed  on  all  sides,  chat  the  enemy's  troops  were  much 
more  expert  than  his  own  in  discharging  javelins  and  darts.  To  under- 
take the  forcing  of  such  impenetrable  hues  as  those  were,  would  only 
have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  slaughter;  and  a  good  general 
spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  because  he  looks  upon  himself  as  their 
father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preserve  them  as  his  children. 
He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  some  days,  without  making  the  least 
movement.  Plutarch  says,  that  it  was  believed  there  never  was  an 
example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay  so  long  in  the  presence 
of  each  other,  in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity. 
At  any  other  time,  the  soldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of  ardour 
and  impatience ;  but  Paulus  ^milius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in 
the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for  informa- 
tion, he  was  told  by  two  Perrhoebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and 
fidelity  he  had  experienced,  that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhoebia, 
which  led  to  Pythium,  a  town  situated  upon  the  brow  of  Mount  Olym- 


it 
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{as:   that  this  waj  was  not  difficult  of  access,  but  was  well  guarded, 
^erseus  had  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men.     He 
conoeired  that  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  by 
surprise,  and  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  be  driren  out,  and  he 
take  possession  of  it.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  amuse  the 
enemy,  and  to  conceal  his  real  design.     He  sent  for  the  prsetor  Octa* 
vios,  and,  having  explained  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with 
his  fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  take  ten  days'  provisions  with  him  for  a 
thousand  men,  in  order  to  make  Perseus  belieye  that  he  was  going  to 
ravage  the  seacoasts*     At  the  same  time,  he  made  his  son,  Faoius 
Mazimus,  then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son-in-law  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  set  out :  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  five  thousand 
chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to   march  by  the  seaside  toward 
iaeraclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had 
been  proposed  in  the  council.     When  they  arrived  there,  the  pr»tor 
told  them  the  consul's  orders.     As  soon  as  it  was  night,  quitting  their 
route  by  the  seacoast,  they  advanced,  without  halting,  toward  Py thium, 
over  the   mountains  and  rocks,  conducted  by  the  two  Perrhoebian 
ides.    It  had  been  oonduded  that  they  should  arrive  there  the  third 
y,  before  it  was  light. 
In  the  mean  time,  Paulus  ^milius,  to  amuse  the  enemy  and  prevent 
his  having  any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  detached 
his  light-armed  troops,  as  if  he.  intended  to  attack  the  Macedonians. 
They  came  to  a  slight  aigagement  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself, 
which  was  then  very  low.     The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to 
the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the 
stream  was  a  thousand  paces  broad.     The  action  was  fought  in  the 
sight  of  the  kins  and  consul,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  troops  in 
the  front  of  theur  respective  camps.     The  consul  caused  the  retreat  to 
be  sounded  toward  noon.     The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
The  next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
at  the  same  hour;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.     The 
Romans,  besides  having  to  contend  in  close  engagement,  were  annoyed 
by  the  enemy  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  on  the  banks,  who  poured 
volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  them.     The  consul  lost  many  more 
men  this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late.     The  third  day,  Paulus 
^milius  lay  still  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage  near  the 
sea.     Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened 
him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day,  near  Pythium.  His 
troops  were  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason  he  made  them  rest 
themselves  the  r^nainder  of  the  night.  Perseus,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  Tory  quiet.  Sut  on  a  sudden,  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone 
off  firoiu  Scipio's  troops,  roused  him  from  his  security,  by  letting  him 
know  the  compass  the  Romans  had  taken  to  surprise  him.  The  king, 
terrified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately  ten  thousand  foreign 
soldiers,  with  two  thousand  Macedonians,  under  the  command  of  Milo,^ 
and  ordered  them  with  all  possible  diligence  to  take  possession  of  an 

*•  Tbe  perpendicular  height  of  the  muuntain  Olympus,  where  Pythium  wai  BltoAted, 
opwnrds  of  ten  stadia,  or  half  a  league. 
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eminence^  which  the  Bomaiis  had  still  to  pass  before  they  urriTed  at 
Pythium.  H«  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A  very  warm 
engagement  enaued  upon  tUfl  emLoeiicet  and  the  rictory  was  for  some 
time  in  suspenae.  Bat  the  king's  detachment  at  length  gave  way  on 
all  sides,  and  were  pot  to  the  rout.  Scipio  puraned  them  vigoroualy, 
and  led  his  victorions  troops  into  the  plain* 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned 
so  great  a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamped,  and  retired  hj 
bis  rear,  seiaed  with  fear,  and  almost  in  despair*  He  held  a  coandl, 
to  deliberate  on  proper  measures*  The  question  was,  whether  it  was 
best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle, 
or  to  divide  his  troops  into  his  towns,  supply  them  well  with  provisions, 
and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not  subust  long  in  a  country 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and  could  furnish  neither  forage  for 
the  horse,  nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter  resolution  had  many 
inconveniences,  and  argued  that  the  prince  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  without  either  hope  or  resource ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred 
he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining  the  country,  which  he  had  not 
only  commanded,  but  executed  in  person*  While  Perseus,  uncertain 
what  to  resolve,  fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  principal  officers  represented 
to  him  that  his  army  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  that 
bis  troops  were  determined  to  behave  well,  having  their  wives  and 
children  to  defend ;  that,  being  himself  witness  of  all  their  actions, 
and  fighting  at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with  double  ardour,  and 
give  proofs  of  their  valour  in  emulation  of  each  other*  These  reasons 
reanimated  the  prince*  He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  where 
he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle*  He  forgot  nothing  that 
might  conduce  to  the  advantages  of  his  ground,  assigned  every  one 
his  post,  and  gave  all  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  country,  very  advan- 
tageous for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle. 
Upon  the  right  and  left  there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which,  uniting, 
gave  the  light-armed  foot,  and  the  archers,  a  secure  retreat,  and  also 
a  means  to  conceal  their  marching  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to 
charge  them  in  flank*  The  whole  front  of  the  army  was  covered  by 
two  small  rivers,  which  had  not  much  water  at  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  season,  for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  summer,  but 
whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  great  trouble,  and  break 
their  ranks* 

Paulus  ^milius  having  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  joined  Soipio's 
detachment,  marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of 
battle  against  the  enemy;  keeping  always  on  the  seacoast,  for  the 
convenience  of  having  provisions  brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman 
fleet.  But  when  he  came  in  view  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  con* 
sidered  the  good  disposition  of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  their 
troops,  he  halted  to  deliberate  on  what  to  do.  The  young  officers,  full 
of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
'j'ocps.  &nd  came  to  him  to  entreat  him  to  five  battle  without  delay, 
i^cipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased  by  his  late  success  upon  Mount 
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Olympos,  distingnislied  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness, 
and  the  pressing  instances  he  made.  He  represented  to  him  that  the 
generals,  his  predecessors,  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of 
their  hands  by  delays :  that  he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the 
ni^ht,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  pursue  hind,  with  great  danger 
and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  kingdom,  in  making  the 
army  take  circuitous  marches  through  defiles  and  forests^  as  had  hap- 
pened in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  while  the 
enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  to 
let  slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  bim. 

"Formerly,"  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio,  "  I  thought  as  you 
do  now,  and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  rea- 
sons of  my  conduct  another  time ;  at  present,  satisfy  yourself,  and 
rely  upon  the  discretion  of  an  old  general."  The  young  officer  was 
silent,  convinced  that  the  consul  had  good  reason  for  acting  as  he  did. 

After  having  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle,  and  to  present  a  front,  as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They 
were  disposed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines. 
At  the  same  time  the  pioneers,  covered  by  those  lines,  were  employed' 
in  forming  a  camp.  As  they  were  very  numerous,  the  work  was  soon 
completed.  The  consul  made  tbe  battalions  file  off  gradually,  begin- 
ning with  the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the 
whole  army  into  the  intrenchments,  without  confusion,  disorder,  or 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the 
RomsAS  decline  fighting,  retired  also  into  his  camp. 

It  was  a  uniform  custom  among  the  Romans,  though  they  were  to 
stay  only  one  day  and  night  in  a  place,  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  well 
fortified  camp :  by  that  means  they  placed  themselves  beyond  insult, 
and  avoided  all  surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abode 
as  their  city ;  the  intrenchments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents 
of  houses.  In  case  of  a  battle,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp 
served  for  a  retreat  and  refuge ;  and  if  victorious,  they  found  it  a  place 
of  quiet  and  security.' 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their  refresh- 
ment, while  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a 
sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began 
to  grow  dark,  and  the  light  failing  by  degrees,  it  changed  its  colour 
several  times,  and  was  at  length  totally  eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called 
C.  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  having 
assembled  the  soldiers  with  the  consul's  permission,  had  apprized  them 
of  the  eclipse,  and  showed  them  the  exact  moment  when  it  would  begin, 
and  how  long  it  would  continue*  The  Roman  soldiers,  therefore,  were 
not  astonished  at  this  accident ;  they  only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had 
more  than  human  knowledge.   But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Macedonians 

*  AUjoris  Testri  caatra  manita  portam  ad  omnes  Gasue  ezercitus  dnoebant  esse. — Patria 
■lun  est  militaris  hsec  sedes,  vallainqtie  pro  moenibas  et  tentorium  suum  ouique  mil  id 
domofl  ao  penates  siint  —  Castra  sunt  yictori  receptaculum,  victo  perfuglam. — Liv.  L  xaif 
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were  sebed  with  horror  and  dread ;  and  it  was  whispered  thronghout 
all  the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold  the  rain  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paalns  jBinilinw,  who  was  a  very  religions  observer 
of  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very 
snperstitionSy  applied  himself  to  offering  oxen  to  Hercnles.  He  sacri- 
ficed twenty,  one  after  another,  without  finding  any  favonrable  sign 
in  the  entrails  of  those  victims.  At  length,  at  the  twenty-first  he 
imagined  he  saw  such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended 
himself,  without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  vowed  a 
sacrifice  to  the  same  god  of  one  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games. 
Having  made  an  end  of  all  these  religions  ceremonies,  about  nine  in 
the  morning  he  assembled  his  council.  He  had  heard  complaints  of 
hlr  slowness  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  desired  therefore  to  give 
this  assembly  an  account  of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  for 
Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  promised  it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  having 
given  battle  the  day  before,  were,  first,  because  the  enemy's  army  was 
much  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
weaken  considerably,  by  the  great  detachment  for  the  guard  of  the 
baggage.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  not  have  consisted  with  pru- 
dence to  engage  troops  entirely  fresh  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were 
by  a  long  and  painful  march,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  they  had  suffered  much,  and  by 
thirst,  which  gave  them  insupportable  pain.  In  the  last  place,  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  indispensable  necessity  a  good  general  was 
under,  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well-intrenched  camp  behind  him, 
which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve  the  army  for  a  retreat.  He 
concluded  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  prepare  for  battle  the  same 
day. 

We  see  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  duty  of 
soldiers  and  subaltern  officers,  and  that  of  a  general :  the  former  have 
only  to  desire  and  behave  well  in  battle ;  but  the  general's  business  is 
to  foresee,  weigh,  and  compare  every  thing,  in  order  to  choose  his 
measures  with  mature  deliberation ;  and,  by  a  wise  delay  of  some  days, 
or  even  hours,  he  often  preserves  an  army,  which  an  inconsiderate 
precipitation  might  have  exposed  to  ruin.^ 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  it 
was,  however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than 
the  order  of  the  generals,  who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  side. 
Some  Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return 
from  foraffin£.  Seven  hundred  Ligurians  came  to  assist  these  fora- 
gers. The  Macedonians  caused  troops  to  advance  to  support  the 
Tbracians;  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  continually  increasing, 
the  battle  at  length  became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Polybius,  and 
after  him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle :  this  puts 
it  out  of  my  power  to  give  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says  being 
quite  different  from  the  little  which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

II,, _  -     .      _ ^^ 

'  Dirisa  ioter  ezercitum  du  esqae  mania.  Militibos  capidinom  pugnandi  oonrenire ;  daees 
providendo,  coosaltando,  cunctatione  seepius  quam  temeritate  prodewe. —  TaciL  Hist.  L  iiit 
0.  20. 
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Iq  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distin- 
^aished  themselves  from  all  the  Ung's  troops  in  a  particular  manner. 
Upon  which  Paulas  ^milius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found 
that  the  Macedonians,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the 
points  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them 
with  their  swords ;  and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  front 
line  of  the  enemy  joined  their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes. 
This  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions, 
filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  afterwards 
of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sight  made  upon  him,  and  what  reason 
it  gave  hun  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  battle.  But,  not  to  discour- 
age his  troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety,  and  appearing 
with  a  gay  and  serene  countenance,  rode  through  all  the  ranks  without 
helmet  or  cuirass,  animating  them  with  his  expressions,  and  much 
more  by  his  example.  The  general,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one 
of  their  officers  took  the  ensign  of  his  company,  and  threw  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like 
desperate  men,  upon  that  battalion.  Astonishing  actions  ensued  on 
both  sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  .slaughter.  The  Pelignians  endea- 
voured to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with  their  swords,  and  to 
push  them  back  with  their  bucklers ;  striving  sometimes  to  pull  them 
out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them  aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves  an 
entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  close 
order,  and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron  ram- 
part, and  gave  such  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  pressed  upon  them, 
that,  piercing  shields  and  cuirasses,  they  l^d  the  boldest  of  the  Pelig- 
nians dead,  who,  without  any  caution,  continued  to  rush  headlong,  like 
wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their  enemy,  and  to  hurry  upon  a  death 
they  saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  the  second 
was  discouraged,  and  began  to  fall  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed ; 
but  instead  of  advancing,  they  retreated  toward  Mount  Olocris.^ 
When  Paulus  ^milius  saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck 
with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon  the  first  troops  having  given  way, 
that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face  the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front 
covered  with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impenetrable  intrenchment ;  and, 
continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken  nor  opened.  But  at 
length  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  front 
of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every  where  that  line 
of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Paulus  iEmilius  observed  that  the  Macedonian 
phalan7  was  obliged  to  leave  openings  and  intervals,  and  that  it  fell 
back  on  one  side,  while  it  advanced  on  the  other ;  which  must  neces- 
sarily happen  in  great  armies  when  the  troops,  not  always  acting  with 

the  same  vigour,  fight  also  with  different  success. 

-  ^  II 

'  That  moiintoin  was  eridently  part  of  Olympus. 
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Paolns  JSmitiiifl,  m  sn  able  general,  wbo  knew  how  to  improye  aC 
adrantages,  diriding  his  troope  into  platoons,  gaye  orders  for  them  to 
fall  into  the  Toid  spaces  of  the  enemy's  battalion,  and  to  attack  them 
DO  longer  in  front  by  a  general  charge,  bat  by  small  detachments,  and 
in  different  places  at  the  same  time.     This  order,  given  so  critically, 
occasioned  the  gaining  of  the  battle.     The  Romans  immediately  fell 
into  the  Toid  spaces,  and  thereby  pnt  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to 
use  their  long  pikes,  charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  they  were 
nncorered.     The  phalanx  was  soon  brdcen,  and  all  its  force,  which 
consisted  solely  in  its  union,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  toge- 
ther, ranished  and  disappeared.     When  they  came  to  fight  man  to 
man,  or  platoon  to  platoon,  the  Macedonians  with  their  short  swords 
stmck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which  were  rery  strong  and  solid,  and 
covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot ;  on  the  contrary  they  opposed 
small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of  the  Romans,  which  were  heavy 
and  strong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  scarcely 
dischargea  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cat  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armoar  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.     The  phalanx  having  lost  their 
advantage,  being  taken  on  their  weak  aide,  resisted  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  were  at  length  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off 
full  speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of 
Pydna,  under  pretence  of  going  to. offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules;  as  if, 
says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was  a  god  that  woald  receive  the  sacrifices  of 
abject  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust  vows ;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he 
should  be  victorious,  who  durst  not  face  the  enemy ;  whereas  the  same 
god  received  the  prayer  of  Paulus  iBmilius,  because  he  asked  victory 
with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting  valiantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest, 
and  where  the  Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance.  It  was  there, 
also,  that  the  son  of  Cato,  son-in-law  of  Paulus  iBmilius,  after  having 
done  prodigies  of  valour^  unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  oat 
of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident,  quite  out  of  himself  aad  incon- 
solable, he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  assembling  a  body  of  brave 
and  resoluto  young  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and  furious  upon  the 
Macedonians.  After  extraordinary  efforts,  and  a  most  bloody  slaughter, 
they  made  the  lattor  give  way,  and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground, 
they  applied  themselves  in  searching  for  the  sword,  which  they  found 
at  last  under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that 
good  fortune,  and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new  ardour 
upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  stood  firm ;  so  that  at  length  the  three 
thousand  Macedonians  who  remained,  and  were  a  distinct  body  from 
the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  not  a  man  of  them  quitting 
his  lank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

A  fter  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled,  and  so  great  a  numbei 
of  them  were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
was  covered  with  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed 
the  river  Leucus,  they  found  the  waters  still  stained  with  their  blood. 
It  is  said  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians 
perished  in  this  battle.    The  Romans  lost  only  one  hundred,  and  made 
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eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners*  The  cayalry,  which  had  no  share 
in  this  battle,  fleeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout,  had  retired ;  and  the 
Romans,  from  their  violent  ardour  against  the  phalanz,  did  not  think 
at  that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  the  charge,  which 
began  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed  by  the  victory  before 
four.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
carried  very  far,  so  that  the  troops  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  night. 
All  the  servants  in  the  army  went  out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great 
shouts  of  joy,  and  conducted  them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where 
they  had  made-  illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents  with  wreaths  of 
ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel.^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  victory,  the  general  was  in  extreme 
affliction.  Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle,  the  youngest,  who 
was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  whom  he  loved  with  most  tenderness, 
because  he  had  already  given  great  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear. 
The  camp  was  universally  alarmed,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed 
into  a  mournful  silence.  They  searched  for  him  with  torches  among 
the  dead,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  when  the  night  was  very  far 
advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  he  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  all 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Paulus  ^milius  thought  he 
had  recovered  him  from  the  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy 
of  his  victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and 
rains  no  less  to  be  deplored*  The  young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak, 
was  the  second  Scifno,  who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Nu- 
mantinus,  from  having  destroyed  Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  Sdpio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  consul 
immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction,  of  whom  his  son 
Fabius  was  one,  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  had  passed  the 
city  of  Pydna,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  all  his  horse,  which 
had  escaped  from  the  battle  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot-soldiers 
that  fled  in  disorder,  meeting  them  upon  the  road,  reproached  them  in 
the  sharpest  terms,  calling  them  cowards  and  traitors ;  and,  carrying 
their  resentment  farther,  they  pulled  tbem  off  their  horses,  and  wounded 
a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who  apprehended  the  conse* 
quences  of  that  tumult,  quitted  the  high  road,  and,  that  he  might  not 
be  known,  folded  up  his  royal  mantle,  put  it  behind  him,  took  the  dia- 
dem from  hie  head,  and  carried  it  in  his  band ;  and,  to  discourse  with 
his  friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  ali^bted,  and  led  his  horse  with  his 
own  hand.  Several  of  those  who  attended  him,  took  different  routes 
from  his,  under  various  pretexts;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  than  to  shun  the  fury  of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only 
served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural  ferocity*  Of  all  his  cour- 
tiers, three  only  remained  with  him,  and  those  all  strangers.    Evander, 

'  This  WAC  a  oastom  among  the  Romans.  Onsar  writesy  in  the  third  book  of  the  oivil  war, 
''Thai  be  fovnd  in  Pottpey't  camp  the  tent*  of  Lentalni,  and  some  others,  covered  with  irj, 
~L.  etiam  Lentuli  et- BODBnlloffum  tabemaeola  protecta  hedera." 
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of  Crete,  whom  he  had  employed  to  assassinate  king  Enmenes,  was 
one  of  them.     He  retained  his  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he  stabbed  two  of  his 
treasurers  with  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him 
the  faults  he  had  committed,  and  with  ill-timed  freedom  to  give  him 
their  counsel,  upon  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  retrieving  his 
affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  zeal, 
entirely  ruined  him  with  every  body.  Alarmed  by  the  almost  universal 
desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think  himself  safe 
at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  go  to  Amphipolis,  carrying  along 
with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  sent  deputies  to  Pauius  ^milius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From 
Amphipolis  he  went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuse 
in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia 
opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  and  submitted. 

The  consul,  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pelbi, 
the  happy  situation  of  which  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had 
been  kept  in  this  city ;  but  only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent 
to  Gentius,  king  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back, 
Were  found  there.  Pauius  ^milius,  having  been  informed  that  Per- 
seus was  in  Samothracia,  repaired  to  Amphipolis,  in  order  to  pass  from 
thence  into  that  island. 

He  was  encamped  at  Sires,  an  obscure  city,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  country  of  the  Odomantes,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Perseus,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  three  deputies  of 
inconsiderable  birth  and  condition.  He  could  not  forbear  shedding 
tears,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  of 
which  the  present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a  striking  example.  But 
when  he  s:iw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  ^'  Perseus,  the 
king,  to  the  consul  ^milius,  greeting,*'  the  stupid  ignorance  which 
that  prince  seemed  to  be  in  of  his  condition,  extinguished  in  him  all 
sense  of  compassion ;  and  though  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched 
in  a  humble  and  suppliant  style,  and  little  consisted  with  the  royal 
dignity,  he  dismissed  the  deputies  without  an  answer.  How  haughty 
were  these  proud  republicans,  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king  imme- 
diately  in  this  manner!  Perseus  perceived  that  he  was  henceforth 
to  forget  his  title.  He  wrote  a  second  letter,  to  which  he  only  pat 
his  name  without  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He  demanded,  that 
commissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which  was  granted. 
This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would 
not  renounce  the  royal  dignity,  and  Pauius  ^milius,  on  the  other,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  submit  ma  fate  entirely  to  the  determination  of 
the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time,  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
arrived  at  Samothracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that 
asylum,  in  respect  to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it ;  but  he  endeavoured, 
by  promises  and  threats,  to  induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  surrender  him- 
self to  the  Romans.     His  endeavours  were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  either  of  himself,  or  in  concert 
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ffith  the  prsdtor,  took  azLother  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.   In  the  assembly  of  the  Samothracians,  which  was  then  held, 
he  said  to   them,  '^  Is  it  a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that  your 
island  is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum,  throughout  all  its  extent  ?" 
Upon  being  answered   by  all  present,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  so, 
^^How,  then,"  continued  be,  ^^  do  you  suffer  its  sanctity  to  be  violated 
by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the  blood  of  king  Eumenes  ?     And 
as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the   exdunon   of  those  whose 
hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?"     This  accusation 
fell  upon  Perseus ;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  apply  it  to 
Evander,  whom  all  the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent  in  the  intended 
assassination  of  Eumenes.     They  sent,  therefore,  to  tell  the  king,  that 
Evander  was  accused  of  assassination,  and  that  he  should  appear,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  himself  before  the 
judges  ;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  should  take  measures 
for  his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.     The  king,  having  sent  for  Evan- 
der, advised  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  submit  to  that  sentence. 
He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  counsel,  apprehending  he  would  de- 
clare, that  the  assassination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  order,  and, 
therefore,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take 
was  to  kill  himself.     Evander  seemed,  at  first,  to  consent  to  it,  and, 
professing  that  he  had  rather  die  by  poison  than  the  sword,  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  escape  by  flight.     The  king  was  aware  of  that  de- 
sign, and   fearing  the  Samothracians  would  let  the  weight  of  their 
resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender  from  the 
punishment  he   deserved,  be   ordered  him  to   be   killed.     This  was 
polluting  the  sanctuary  with  a  new  crime ;  but  he  corrupted  the  prin- 
cipal magistrate  with  presents  of  money,  who  declared  in  the  assembly, 
that  Evander  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.^ 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his  asylum, 
was  reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  embarking  and  making  his 
escape.  But,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  secretly  gained 
a  certain  Cretan,  called  Oroandes,  who  had  a  merchant  ship,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  receive  him  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures  ;  they 
amounted  to  two  thousand  talents.  But  so  suspicious  was  he,  that  he 
did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole ;  he  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to 
the  ship,  and  reserved  the  rest  to  be  carried  on  board  with  himself. 
The  Cretan,  following  the  genius  of  his  country  upon  this  occasion, 
shipped  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the  evening, 
and  sent  word  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  at 
midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his  people  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
crept  through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out 
through  a  decayed  house,  with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of 
his  treasuries  followed  him.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible, 
▼hen  he  was  informed  that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under 

'  Ur,  L  zl7.  n.  8^9.    Plat,  in  FaiiL  iBnuL  p.  259.  270. 
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aail.  He  had  entrusted  hiB  other  childreti  to  Ion,  of  Thessalonicay 
who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes ;  for 
he  delivered  up  his  children  to  Oetavius,  which  was  the  principal  cause 
that  induced  Perseus  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those  who  had 
his  children  in  their  bands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  and  Philip,  his  son,  to  the 
prsetor  Octavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried 
to  the  consul,  having  first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulns 
iBmilius  sent  his  son-in-law,  Tubero,  to  meet  him.  Perseus,  in  a 
mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  attended  only  by  his  son.  The 
consul,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  sufiBciently  numerous  train,  upon 
his  arrival,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  advancing  some  few  steps,  offered 
him  his  hand.  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he  raised  him 
immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Having 
introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who 
formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him,  ^  What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced 
him  to  enter  with  so  much  animositnr  into  a  war  with  the  Roman 
people,  that  exposed  himself  and  his  kmgdom  to  the  greatest  danger  V 
When,  instead  of  the  answer  which  every  body  expected,  the  king, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  shedding  tears,  kept  silence, 
Paulus  ^milius  continued  to  this  effect:  '^Had  you  ascended  the 
throne  a  youth,  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  your  being  ignorant  of 
what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman  people  for  your  friends  or  enemies. 
But  having  been  present  in  the  war  made  by  your  father  against  us, 
and  certainly  remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually  ob- 
served on  our  side,  how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people, 
whose  force  in  the  former,  and  fidetitv  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well 
experienced?''  Perseus  made  no  fartner  answer  to  this  reproach  than 
he  had  done  to  the  first  questiott.  ^'  In  whatever  manner,  notwith- 
standing," resumed  the  consul,  '^  these  affairs  have  happened ;  whether 
they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are  liable,  or  of 
chance,  or  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take  courage. 
The  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people  hare  behaved  in  regard 
to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  should  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with 
some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet 
with  the  same  treatment."  He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus :  then, 
turning  toward  the  Romans,  ^^  You  see,"  said  he,  in  his  own  language, 
'^  a  great  example  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  It  is  to  you 
principally,  young  Romans,  I  address  this  disooarse.  The  uncertainty 
of  what  may  happen  to  us  every  day,  ought  to  teach  us  never  to  use 
any  one  with  ins<dence  and  cruelty  in  our  prosperity,  nor  rely  too 
much  on  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real  merit  and  true 
valour  is,  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity,  nor  too  dejected  in 
adversity."'  Paulus  ^milius,  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged 
Tul>ero  with  the  care  of  the  king.     He  invited  him  that  day  to  h» 

^"Bxemplfiin  insigne  eernitis,'' inqait,  "  mutationis  rernm  hHrnananun.  YobU  h<Mpn»- 
«qnie  dico,  juvenes.  Ideo  in  ■etuadts  rebut  nihil  in  qaemqnam  auperbe  ao  violenter  conn- 
lere  decet,  neo  prseaenti  oredere  fortantB,  oum  quid  resper  ferat  Inoertam  siL  la  demam  tii 
•rit»  oignt  animum  nae  pxoapera  flats.  ano>  affHceV  b*b  tAretv^  infrinfet*— Lir. 
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uble,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  nis  present 
eondition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  re* 
ceiyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in 
the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Perseus,  which  had  continued  four  years ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom 
60  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Perseus  had  reigned  eleven 
years. ^  He  was  reckoned  the  fortieth'  king  from  Caranus,  who  was 
the  first  that  reigned  in  Macedcmia^  So  important  a  conquest  coat 
Paulus  ^milius  only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  ex- 
ploits, it  made  considerable  acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Oreece.  It  afterwards 
extended  into  Asia :  and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, subjected  aU  the  prorinces,  of  which  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Persians  was  composed,  and  carried  its  victorMms  arms  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth ;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies 
on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  that  had  been 
in  the  world,  divided,  or  rather  torn  into  difierent  kingdoms,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  him- 
self, subsisted  something  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  from 
the  exalted  height  to  which  the  victorious  arms  of  that  prince  had 
raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such  was  the  period  of 
the  so-much-boasted  exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror,  the  terror 
and  admiration  of  the  universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  the  example 
of  the  most  vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  depoties  whom  Paulus  iBmilius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to 
carry  thither  the  news  of  his  victcMry  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible 
diligence  on  their  joomey.  But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only 
the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  while  the  games  were  celebrating  in 
the  circus^  it  was  whispered  about,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in 
Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entirely  defeated.  This  news  was  attended 
with  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  victory,  throughout  the  whole 
circus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  dia- 
covered  that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either  author  or  foundation, 
that  false  and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and  left  only  a  secret  hope,  that 
it  was  perhaps  &  presage  of  rictory,  which  either  was  already,  or 
would  soon  be,  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  from  their  anxiety. 
They  were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  that 
he  was  flying,  and  could  not  escape  fiiUing  into  the  hands  of  the  rictor. 
The  people's  joy,  which  had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  im- 
moderately. The  deputies  read  &  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards  in  the  assembly  of  the 

*  LiT.  L  xlr.  n.  4. 

*Liry,  each  as  we  hare  him,  sajs  the  twentieth;  JuatiBy  the  thirtieth.  It  is  thought 
there  is  an  error  in  the  flgnre,  and  that  it  ahoold  be  eorreoted*  the  fortieth^  according  to 
Soaebina. 
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people.  Public  prajers  and  sacrifioes  were  decreed,  and  all  the 
temples  filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  want 
thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  signal  protection  granted 
to  the  republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  ^milius,  and  that  in 
lUyria  to  L.  Anicius.  Ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to 
regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illjria.  The  senate,  before 
they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission  in  part.  It  was  decreed  in 
particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  should  be  declared 
free ;  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of  the  Roman 
arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were  en- 
slaved ;  BO  that  the  one,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name, 
might  always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under  the 
rule  of  kings,  might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them, 
in  consideration  of  the  Romans ;  or  that,  whenever  war  should  arise 
between  those  kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  nations  might  know 
that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would  be  victory  for  the  Romans,  and 
liberty  for  them.  The  senate  also  abolished  certain  duties  upon  the 
mines  and  land  estates ;  because  those  duties  could  not  be  collected 
but  by  the  ministry  of  tax-farmers,  commonly  called  publicans ;  and 
that  whenever  such  sort^  of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no 
force,  and  the  people  are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a 
general  council  for  the  nation,  lest  the  populace  should  cause  the 
liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to  degenerate  into  a  destructive 
license.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  regions ;  each  of  which  had 
a  distinct  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Romans  one  moiety  of  the 
tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings.  These 
were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  for  Macedonia 
were  charged.  Those  for  lUyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions, 
and  arrived  there  first.  After  having  communicated  their  commission 
to  the  pro-pr»tor  Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  Ani- 
cius, having  ascended  his  tribunal,  declared  to  them,  that  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that  the 
garrisons  should  be  wiuidrawn  from  all  the  eities  and  forts  of  the  coun- 
try as  soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  some  people,  who,  either  before 
or  during  the  war,  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from 
all  taxes  was  added  to  their  liberty ;  all  the  rest  were  discharged  from 
one-half  of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the  kin^.  lUyria  was 
divided  into  three  regions  or  parts,  which  had  ea<£  of  them  their 
public  council  and  magistrates.^ 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paulus  ^Bmilius, 
who  was  at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  Greece ;  to  see  those  things  with  his  own  eyes,  which  all  the 
world  talked  of,  without  knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command 
of  the  camp  to  Sulpitius  Gallus,  he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  ac- 

'  Bt  pnbl  pablioanns  eet,  ib!  aai  jas  publioQin  ranum  ant  liberUtem  soolis  ene.    L>v. 
'A.  M.  3897.    Ant  J.  C.  ler.    Llr.  L  xlr.  n.  17, 18. 
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compaxiled  by  young  Sdpio  hie  son,  and  Athensens,  the  brother  of 
Eumenes.^ 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,  the  most  cele- 
brated oracle  in  the  universe.  The  multitude  and  value  of  the  pre- 
sents, statues,  vessels,  and  tripods^  with  which  that  temple  was  filled, 
surprised  him  greatly.  He  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Hav* 
ing  seen  a  great  square  pillar  of  white  marble,  on  which  a  golden 
statue  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been  placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be 
set  upon  it,  saying,  '^  that  the  vanquished  ought  to  give  place  to  the 
victors." 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Trophonius, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  descended.^  He  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess 
Hercjma,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  is  there  very  frequent  and  extra- 
ordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulus,  from  which  port  the 
famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings 
sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  from 
the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the  sooth- 
sayer Amphilochus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city 
celebrated  by  ancient  renown,  where  many  objects  presented  them- 
selves to  his  view,  well  capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity : 
the  citadel,  the  ports,  the  walls  which  joined  the  Piraeus  to  the  city, 
the  arsenals  for  the  navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues 
of  gods  and  men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to  know,  whether  the  matter 
or  tne  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  forget  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

While  Paulus  JSmilius  was  in  that  city,  he  demanded  an  excellent 
philosopher  of  the  Athenians  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  a  fine  painter  to  design  the  ornaments  of  his  triirmph.  They 
immediately  cast  their  eyes  upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both  in 
philosophy  and  painting:  a  very  singular  and  extraordinary  praise, 
which  was  confirmed  by  experience,  and  the  approbation  of  Paulus 
^milius.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great  men  of  anti* 
quity  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  sons  of  that  Roman 
general  were  then  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made 
the  campaign  in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that  time  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philoso- 
pher with  tkem,  capable  of  forming  their  minds  by  the  study  of 
sciences,  and  their  maimers  by  that  of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all 
studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most  neglected.  To  know 
what  are  the  effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  not  only  to  consider 
the  future  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  this  consuU 

*      *  Liy.  L  zlr.  n.  27,  28.    Plat,  in  PauL  ^mil.  p.  370. 

*  For  an  accoant  of  this  oracle,  aee  Book  X.  Chap.  TTT.  8e«t  IL 
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who  inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  AfricannB,  his  grandfather 
by  adoption,  and  of  Panlus  iBmilius,  his  natural  father ;  who  mined 
Carthage  and  Naaautia ;  who  diatinguiBhed  himself  aa  much  by  polite 
learning  and  the  sciences,  as  by  his  military  virtues ;  who  held  it  an 
honour  to  have  Polybius  the  historian,  Pansetius  the  philosopher,  and 
Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends  and  companions ;  who,  in  a  word,  to 
use  the  terms  of  a  writer  of  excellent  sense,  never  said,  did,  or  thought 
anything  unworthy  a  Iloman«^  Paulus  ^miKus,  having  found  the 
precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Metrodorus,  left  Athens 
well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus  were 
an  agreeable  sight  to  him.  The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  abounded  with  streams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly 
pure  water ;  and  the  isthmoa,  which  separated  by  a  very  small  neck 
of  land  two  neighbouring  seas,  the  one  on  the  east,  and  other  on  the 
west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his 
way ;  and  afterwards  Epidaorus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  others,  bat 
well  known  from  the  famons  temple  of  JSsculapins,  where  he  saw  an 
infinite  multitude  of  rich  presents,  the  offerings  of  sick  persons,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  imagined  to  have  received  from  that 
god. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnifieenoe  of  its  bnildings, 
but  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  discipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived  at  OIvinpi&,  where 
he  saw  an  abundance  of  things  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  when  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  master-piece  of  Phidias, 
he  was  as  much  struck,  says  Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself, 
and  cried  out  that  ^^  this  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  the  exact  Jnpiter  of 
Homer."  ^  Imagining  himself  in  the  capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn 
sacrifice  here  than  he  had  done  anywhere  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  without  giving 
himself  any  trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus, 
and  to  avoid  ffiving  the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to 
Demetrias.  He  had  met  on  his  way  a  number  of  ^tolians,  who  came 
to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy  accident  which  had  befallen  their  city. 
He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  received 
advice  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already  passed  the  sea,  he 
quitted  all  other  aff^rs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at  Apollonia,  which 
was  only  one  day's  journey  fisom  Amphipolis.  He  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards  suffered  to  go  about 
with  great  liberty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius, 
to  whose  care  he  had  confided  that  important  prisoner.  He  put  him, 
with  Philip  his  son,  into  the  hands  of  rosthumus,  with  orders  to  guard 
him  better.     He  caused  his  daughter  and  younger  son  to  be  brought 

*  p.  Soipio  ^milianus,  vir  avitis  P.  African!  paternisqae  L.  PaoU  rirtatibnt  liraiUiBiM, 
mnnibat  belli  ac  togae  dotibus,  ingeniiqne  ac  studioruin  eminentissimes  secali  em,  qai  nihil 
in  Tita  nisi  laudanduin  ant  fecit,  ant  dixit,  ac  eensit. — Fatero.  L  i  o.  12.  • 

*To  have  ao  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly  to  the  praise  of  Phidias,  bvt  the 
having  se  well  oonoeived  *U  the  miO^"^  of  God,  is  much  more  to  that  of  Homer. 
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firom  Samotluraoift  to  Amphipolia,  where  he  ordered  such  care  to  he 
taken  of  them  as  their  birth  and  condition  required. 

The  commissioners  having  arrived  there,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by 
them,  and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great 
nnmber  of  Macedonians  were  present,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  tribunal, 
and  after  causing  silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus  ^milius 
repeated  in  Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate,  and  by  himself, 
in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The 
principal  articles  were,  that  Macedonia  was  declared  free ;  that  it 
should  pay  the  Romans  only  half  the  tribute  paid  the  king,  which  was 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents ;  that  it  should  have  a  public 
council,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherein  all  affairs 
should  be  discussed  and  adjudged ;  that  it  should  be  divided  for  the 
future  into  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each  should  have  their  council, 
in  which  particular  affairs  should  be  examined ;  and  that  no  person 
should  contract  marriage,  or  purchase  lands  and  houses,  out  of  their 
own  canton.  Several  other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed 
to  these.  The  prator  Octavius,  who  was  present  in  this  assembly, 
explained  the  several  articles  in  Greek,  as  Paulus  ^milius  pronounced 
them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty,  and  that  for  the  diminution  of 
tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  pleasure,  who  little  expected 
them  ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  different 
regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with  each  other, 
like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  members, 
which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  of  each 
other.' 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ^tolians.'  I  shall 
relate  elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  over,  Paulus  ^milius  recalled  the 
Macedonians  into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his 
regulations.  He  spoke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  public  council,  wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  trans 
acted,  and  the  choice  of  them  was  left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then 
read  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country,  who  were  to  be  sent  into 
Italy,  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen^ 
This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the  better  security  of  the  people's 
liberty.  For  this  list  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of  the  army, 
commanders  of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  omces  at  the  court,  or  • 
had  been  employed  in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  and  to 
command  others  with  insolence.  These  were  all  rich  persons,  who 
lived  at  great  expense,  had  magnificent  equipages,  and  would  not 
easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kind  of  life,  in  which  liberty 
makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the  laws.  They 
were  therefore  all  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  themselves 
into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulations 
made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ^milius  were  so  reasonable,  that  they 

» LiT.  L  xlT.  n.  29,  .HO.  •  Ibid.  L  xlr.  n.  «1. 
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did  not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  futhful  allies, 
with  whom  there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  and  the  effects, 
from  which  the  nature  of  laws  are  best  known,  proved  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  amended  in  the  institutions  of  that  wise  magistrate.^ 

To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games,  for  which 
preparations  had  long  been  making,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken 
to  invite  all  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and 
Greece.  The  Roman  general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  gave  superb  feasts;  the  king's  treasures  supplying  him  most 
abundantly  with  the  means  of  defraying  such  great  expenses ;  but 
for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  them,  he  was  indebted 
solely  to  himself.  For  having  so  many  thousands  to  receive,  he 
evinced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  quality 
of  all  the  guests,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and  treated 
according  to  his  rank  and  merit ;  and  there  was  nobody  who  had  not 
reason  tp  praise  his  politeness  and  generosity.  The  Greeks  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  that  even  in  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  he  should  show  so  distinguishing  a  judgment  and  attention  ; 
and  that  a  man  employed  in  the  greatest,  should  not  neglect  the  least 
propriety  in  small  affairs.' 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  to 
Rome,  to  be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap  ;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  jave- 
lins, in  a  word,  arms  of  all  sorts ;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of 
in  form  of  trophies.  With  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to  them 
first  himself,  as  his  principal  officers  did  after  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place 
raised  expressly  for  this  purpose,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to 
be  carried  to  Rome;  rich  moveables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the 
greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory.  Never 
had  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  opulence,  beheld  any  thing 
like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  JSmilius  received  from  his  mag- 
nificence, and  which  was  still  more  fateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see, 
thaj;  in  the  midst  of  so  many  extraorainary  objects  and  curious  sights, 
nothing  was  thought  so  wonderful,  or  so  worthy  of  attention  and 
admiration,  as  himself.  And,  as  people  were  surprised  at  the  fine 
order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same 
genius  which  was  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  would  serve  also  in 
regulating  a  feast;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to 
enemies ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  agreeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than 
his  magnificence  and  politeness,  for  he  never  even  saw  the  gold  and 
silver  found  among  the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great 
sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to  be  delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  its 
being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public.  He  only  permitted  his  sons, 
who  were  fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  library  of  Perseus  for  their  own 
use.     The  young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  such  as  were  designed 

'  liT.  L  sir.  n  32.  *  Plut.  in  PaoL  iBmU.  p.  270.    lay.  i.  xIt.  n.  82. 
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jne  day  for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  possess  a  contempt  for 
iearning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy  of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary 
to  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  Paulus  ^milius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Macedonia, 
he  took  leave  of  the  Oreeks ;  and,  after  having  exhorted  the  Macedo- 
nians not  to  abuse  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
preserve  it  by  good  government  and  union,  he  set  out  for  Epirus,  with 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to 
the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops.  He  had  sent  also 
Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the  army,  to  ravage 
the  country  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  given  aid  to  that  prince.^ 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it  proper,  for 
the  more  prudent  execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  should 
not  be  foreseen.  He,  therefore,  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under 
pretence  of  withdrawing  the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should 
enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem 
was  called  prudence.  He  then  signified  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons 
of  each  city,  that  they  should  bring  all  the  sold  and  silver  in  their 
houses  and  temples  upon  a  certain  day  into  tne  market-place,  to  be 
laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the 
cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  public  place,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
soldiers  fell  furiously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to  them, 
to  be  plundered  at  their  mercy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
were  made  slaves,  and,  after  the  cities,  to  the  number  of  nearly  seventy, 
were  pillaged,  their  walls  were  demolished.  The  whole  booty  was 
sold,  and,  of  the  sum  raised  by  it,  each  of  the  horse  had  about  one 
mina,  four  hundred  denarii,  and  each  of  the  foot  about  half  a  mina, 
two  hundred  denarii.  < 

After  Paulus  ^milius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  which 
was  gentle  and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution, 
he  aidvanced  to  the  sea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  days  after, 
Anieius,  having  assembled  the  remainder  of  the  Epirots  and  Acar- 
nanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons  of  them,  whose  cause  had  been 
res^^ved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  w^milius,  having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  entered 
that  river  in  the  galley  of  king  Perseus,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of 
oars,  and  wherein  was  displayed,  not  only  the  arms  which  had  been 
taken,  but  all  the  rich  stuffs  and  finest  carpets  of  purple  found  among 
the  booty.  All  the  Romans  who.  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accom- 
panied it  in  crowds  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the 
proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the  honours  of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well 
deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  who  had  looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon 
the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had  not  had  all  the  share  of 
them  they  had  promised  themselves,  retained  a  warm  resentment  upon 
that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  ^milius.  They 
openly  reproached  him  with  having  treated  them  with  too  much  rigour 
and  authority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a 

*  LiT.  L  zIt.  d.  83, 84. 
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trhmipb  by  their  toffrages.  The  toMien  called  thai  geDenl*8  exaeti- 
tade,  in  point  of  diacipliDe,  rigotf;  aad  their  discontent,  occasioDel 
by  their  aTarice,  threw  a  fake  gloM  upon  the  ezcellmt  qoalities  of 
Paolos  ^mOios ;  to  whom,  however,  they  were  oUiged  to  do  justice 
in  their  hearts,  by  aeknowledging  the  saperiority  of  his  merit  in  erery 
thing.* 

After  some  debatea,  a  triumph  waa  granted  him.  Never  had  any 
thing  been  so  magnificent.  It  contained  three  days  snccessively.  I 
do  not  enter  in  this  place  into  a  particular  acooont  of  it ;  that  seeas 
foreign  to  the  Grecian  History.  One  single  cop  of  massy  gold,  which 
Paulas  ^niilius  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  weighed  ten  talents,^  wss 
Talaed  for  the  gold  only  at  one  talent.  It  was  adorned  with  jeweb, 
and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cafntolinns. 

Besides  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  whidi  were  carried  in  pomp, 
was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his 
royal  diadem.  At  some  distance  followed  his  <^dren,  with  theb 
govemors,  preceptors,  and  all  the  officers  of  their  household,  who, 
shedding  tears,  held  out  their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  tkoee 
little  captives  to  do  the  same,  and  to  endeavour,  by  their  supplicationfl 
and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  favour.  There  were  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  greatness  of 
their  calamity,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  years ;  a  circumstance 
which  still  more  excited  compasskm.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them, 
while  their  father  was  scarcely  regarded,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  joy,  the  people  could  not  refrain  firom  tears  at  so  moumfiil  s 
sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapt  in 
a  mourning  cloak.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the 
excess  of  his  misfortunes  had  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by 
a  troop  of  his  friends  and  courtiers,,  who,  hanging  down  their  heads, 
and  weeping,  with  their  eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  the  spectators,  that,  little  affected  with  their  own  misfortunes, 
they  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of  their  king. 

it  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  jShnilius  not  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  q>ectaQle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of 
being  led  in  triumph.  Paulns  JBmilius  replied  coldly,  '^  The  favour 
he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  power,  he  can  procure  it  for  himself/' 
He  reproached,  in  those  few  words,  his  cowardice  and  excessive  love 
of  life,  which  the  pagans  thought  ineumbent  on  them  to  sacrifice  gene- 
rously in  such  conjunctures.  They  did  not  know  that  it  is  never  law- 
ful to  attempt  one's  own  life.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  by  that 
consideration. 

Paulus  JSmilius,  seated  m  a  superb  chariot,  and  magnificently 
adorned,  closed  the  march.     He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and 
however  inclined  he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him, 
was  to  have  him  removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious 

*  Liv.  L  xlr.  n.  35—40.     Plat  in  Paul.  AmU.  p.  271. 
^  The  talent  weighed  lixty  povndi. 
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place.  Himself  and  his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order  of-  Mie 
senate,  to  Alba,  where  ^he  was  guarded,  and  sapplied  with  money, 
furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him.  Most  authors  agree,  that  he 
occasioned  his  own  death,  by  abstaining  from  food.  He  had  reigned 
eleren  years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province  till  some 
years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Apicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a 
triumph ;  the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  which 
be  had  gained  in  Illyria. 

Gotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  him- 
self for  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  ofiered  a  great 
ransom  for  the  prisoner.  The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses, 
replied,  that  having  more  regard  to  his  ancient  services  than  his  late 
fault,  they  would  send  back  his  son,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom ; 
that  the  favours  conferred  by  the  Boman  people  were  free  and  volun- 
tary, and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the  price  of  them  to  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid  imme 
diately  for  them. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  twenty 
years,  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius,  at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province. 

SECTION  I. — ^ATTALUS  COMES  TO  BOMB  TO    CONGRATULATE  THE 
ROMANS  ON  THEIR  SUCCESS  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Among  the  different  embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came 
to  Rome  after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attains  the  brother  of  Eu- 
menes,  drew  upon  him,  more  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of 
the  Romans.  The  ravages  committed  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  had  laid  Attalus  under  the  necessity  of  going 
to  Rome,  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against  those  barbarians. 
Another  still  more  speeioos  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make  that 
voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  last 
victory,  and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  and  for  having  shared  with  them  in 
all  the  dangers  of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks 
of  honour  and  amity  that  a  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in 
the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  constant  and  determined  attachment  to  the 
Romans*  He  had  a  most  honourable  reception,  and  made  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  attended  by  a  very  numerous  tratn.^ 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  perceive, 
made  him  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which  perhaps  woidd  never 

•A.M.  8837.     AntJ.  C.  ler.  Polyk  Legat  xoU.    Lir.  1.  xlv.  n.  19— 2Q. 
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hzre  erjt<*«'<>d  into  his  nnnd,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him 
The  grtit  r  part  of  the  Romans  had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affec 
tion  for  Etimenes.  Hb  secret  negotiations  nith  Perseos,  of  which 
they  had  been  apprised,  made  diem  beliere  that  that  prince  had  never 
been  sincerely  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited  an  opportunity 
to  declare  against  them.  Full  of  this  prejudice,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Romans,  in  their  private  conrersation  with  Attains,  ad- 
vised him  not  to  mention  the  bnsiness  on  which  his  brother  had  sent 
him  to  treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  senate,  to  whom  Enmenes  was  be- 
come suspected,  and  even  odious,  from  his  having  appeared  to  waver 
between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  had  thoughts  of  depriving  him  of 
his  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself,  upon  whom  they  could  rely  as 
an  assured  friend,  incapable  of  changing.  We  may  perceive  here  the 
maxims  of  the  Roman  policy ;  and  these  detached  lines  may  serve 
to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal 
itself. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not 
want  ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  such  pleasing 
hopes,  when  they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  solicited. 
He  listened  therefore  to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal,  with  some 
degree  of  attention,  because  they  came  from  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  whose  wisdom  he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he 
respected.  The  affair  went  so  far,  that  he  promised  them  to  demand 
in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his  brother's  kingdom  should  be  given  t> 
him. 

Attains  bad  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,  whom  Eumenes, 
suspecting  bis  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon 
his  conduct,  and  to  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should 
happen  to  depart  from  it.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his 
manners  were  very  insinuating,  and  well  adapted  to  persuasion. 
Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from  Attalus  himself,  the  design 
that  had  been  instilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage  of  some  favourable 
moments  to  open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  weak  of  itself,  and  but  very  lately  established,  had 
subsisted,  and  been  improved,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  under- 
standing of  the  brothers  who  possessed  it;  that  only  one  of  them, 
indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem ;  but  that 
they  all  reigned  in  effect :  that  Eumenes,  having  no  male  issue,  (for 
the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who  succeeded  him,  was  not  then  in 
being,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next  brother ;  that  hia 
right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incontestable ; 
and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the  time  for 
such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wherefore  then  should 
he  anticipate  and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what 
would  soon  happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  T  Did  he  desire  to 
divide  the  kingdom  with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely? 
If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  division, 
and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  their  neighbours,  might  be  equally 
undone  in  the  end :  that  if  he  proposed  to  reign  alone,  what  would 
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become  of  his  elder  brother?  Would  he  reduce  him  to  live  as  a 
private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banishment  7  or,  in  a 
word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  ?  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  such  thoughts  roust  give  him  horror :  that  not  to  speak  of  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  re- 
cent example  of  Perseus  might  remind  him  of  them ;  that  that  un- 
fortunate prince,  who  had  torn  the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  by  shed- 
ding his  blood,  pursued  by  the  divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down 
the  same  sceptre  at  the  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the  temple  of  Samothracia, 
and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order,  of  the  gods  who 
preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt.  That  he  was 
assured,  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill- 
will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  counsels,  would 
be  the  first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother, 
if  he  continued  faithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  Attains  would  expose  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  the  Gauls  were  preparing 
to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire 
of  discord  in  this  mann<^r  between  brothers !  Of  what  value  must  a 
sincere,  prudent  and  (li^interested  friend  appear  at  such  a  time? 
What  an  advantage  is  ic  for  a  prince  to  give  those  who  approach  him, 
the  liberty  of  speaking  freely  and  without  reserve  to  him,  and  of  being 
known  by  them  in  that  light  ?  The  wise  remonstrances  of  Stratius 
had  their  effect  upon  Attains.  That  prince,  having  been  introduced 
into  the  senate,  without  speaking  against  his  brother,  or  demanding  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  contented  himself  with  con- 
gratulating the  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon 
the  victory  gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed  the  zeal 
and  affection  with  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
He  desired,  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence 
of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  state;  and  con- 
cluded with  requesting  that  the  investiture  of  ^nus  and  Maronsea, 
cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  siven  to  him,  which  places  had  been  con- 
quered by  Philip,  father  of  rerseus,  and  the  possession  disputed  with 
him  by  Eumenes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attains  would  demand  another  audience, 
in  order  to  speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  bro- 
ther's dominions,  promised  beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according 
to  his  demand,  and  made  the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  pro- 
mised besides  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  two  cities  as  he  desired. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  Bome,  the  senate,  offended  at 
finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they  expected  from  him,  and  not 
being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other  manner,  revoked  the 
promise  they  had  made  him ;  and  before  the  prinoe  was  out  of  Italy, 
declared  ^nus  and  Maronsea  free  and  independent  cities.  They  sent, 
however,  an  embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P*  Lici- 
nius;  but  with  very  different  instructions  from  those  demanded  by 
Attains.  The  Roman  policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time, 
and  showed  an  aspect  very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their 
ancestors. 
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The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians,  which 
made  a  great  noise.^     They  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  as  haying 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  ana 
even  a  declaration   of  war   against   them  was   talked   of.     Rhodes, 
alarmed  at  this,  sent  two  new  deputies.     Having  obtained  admittance 
to  the  senate  with  great  difficulty,  they  appeared  there  as  supplicants, 
dressed  in  mourning-habits,  and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  tears.    As- 
tvmedes  spoke,  and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sighs,  took  upon  him 
tne  defence  of  the  unfortunate  country.     He  took  great  care  not  to 
show  at  first  his  desire  to  justify  it.    He  knew  that  it  had  justly  incurred 
the  anger  of  the  Roman  people ;  he  confessed  its  faults ;  he  called  to 
mind  the  indiscreet  embassy,  which  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator 
who  spoke  had  rendered  still  more  criminal ;  but  he  begged  the  senate 
to  make  some  difference  between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a 
few  private  persons  disavowed  by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to 
deliver  up.     He  represented,  that  there  was  no  republic  nor  city,  that 
did  not  include  some  bad  members.     That  after  all,  there  were  po 
other  crimes  objected  to  them  than  words ;  foolish  indeed,  rash,  extra- 
vagant, which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and  failings  of  his 
nation,  but  such  as  wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon,  or  punish 
with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at  all 
who  speak  with  little  respect  of  his  divinity.     "But,"  said  he,  "the 
neutrality  observed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
proof  of  our  enmity  in  regard  to  you.     Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the 
world,  wherein  the  intention,  when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the 
action  itself.^    But  let  your  severity  be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  pun- 
ishment can  only  fall  on  those  who  have  had  this  intention,  and  then 
the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.     Admitting  even  that  this  neutrality 
and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real  services  we  have  ren- 
dered you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to  be  deemed  as  nothing,  and 
will  they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last  ?   Let  rhilip, 
Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  in  our  cause  ?    The  voices  of  the 
two  first  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absolve  us ;  and,  for  the  third, 
at  most,  and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  doubtful 
and  uncertain.     Can  you  then,  according  to  this  state  of  the  question, 
pass  a  fatal  decree  against  Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of 
deciding,  whether  it  shall  subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  destroyed  ? 
You  may  declare  war  against  us ;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take 
up  arms  against  you.     if  you  persist  in  your  resentment,  we  demand 
time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at  that  moment 
our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  embark,  with  all 
our  estates  and  effects ;  we  will  abandon  our  household  godis,  as  well 
public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we  will  deliver  up  our- 
selves, our  wives,  and  our  children,  to  your  discretion.     We  will  suffer 
here  before  your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  infiict  upon  us. 
If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  we  shall,  at 

*  Folyb.  Legat.  xcilL — zcix.  o.  et  cir.    Lif.  1.  zIf.  n.  20 — 25. 

'  Neqoe  moribns  neque  legibus  allius  ctTttatii  ita  oomparatum  eeae  at  ^qnis  reUet  ini- 
aieam  perire,  si  nihil  f«oerit  quo  id  flal,  capitis  damnetor. — LiT. 
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least  spare  our&elyes  tbe  sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your 
resolves,  declare  yourselves  our  enemies ;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense 
in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares  quite  the  contrary,  and 
assures  us,  that  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act  against  us,  you  will 
never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants." 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the 
earth,  and  held  out  their  hands  toward  the  senators,  with  olive-branches 
in  them,  to  demand  peace.  When  they  were  withdrawn,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  they  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served 
in  Macedonia,  in  quality  of  consuls,  prsetoi^,  or  lieutenants,  and  who 
bad  most  experienced  their  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans, 
were  very  much  against  them.  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  celebrated  censor, 
known  by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often  rose  to  hardness 
of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Bhodians,  and 
spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not 
repeat  his  discourse,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Gate's 
own,  entitled  De  Originibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own.  orations. 
'  The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection. 
Aulus  Gellius*  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of 
Gate's ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same 
reasons  with  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  passages 
of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist  the  reader  in  knowing  and 
distinguishing  the  manly  and  energetic  style  which  characterized  the 
Roman  eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  eloquence  of  words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans,  that  they 
ought  not  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  excess  of  extravagant  joy. 
That  prosperity  generally  excites  pride  and  insolence.  That  he  appre- 
hends, in  the  present  case,  they  may  form  resolutions  which  may  draw 
some  misfortune  upon  Rome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they 
give  themselves  up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  ^'  Adversity,"  says  he, 
*^  in  humbling  the  spirit,  restores  us  to  our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hurries  ue  in  a 
manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and  makes  us  lose 
sight  of  the  measures,  wnich  a  calm  situation  of  mind  would  enable 
us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am  absolutely 
of  opinion,  that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having 
recovered  from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  may  be  masters  of 
ourselves,  and  capable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity."^  He 
adds,  ^^  that  he  indeed  believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring 
that  the  Romans  should  have  conquered  Perseus ;  but  that  they  had 
such  sentiments  in  common  with  all  other  states ;  sentiments  which 
did  not  proceed  from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but  from  the  love 
of  their  own  liberty ;  for»  which  they  had  just  cause  to  fear,  when 

*  Sdo  flolere  pleriaqv«  hominibas  rebus  secandia  atqu«  prottziB  atqne  prosperia  animtim 
ezeellerei  saperbiam  atque  feroeiam  augescere  atqne  cresoere :  quod  mihi  nuno  magoSB  cura 
est,  quia  base  res  tarn  seounde  proeessit,  neqoid  in  oonsulendo  adversi  eveniat,  quod  nostras 
•eeandas  res  conftitet ;  neve  bsBO  IsBtitia  nimis  laxarfose  eveniat.  Adyersse  res  se  doraant^ 
et  dosent  qaid  opus  sit  facto ;  seoundss  res  IsBtiUa  transTersum  traders  sclent  a  recte  con8ii<^ 
ieodo  atqne  intelligendo.  Quo  migore  opere  edioo  snadeoqae  ati  hsso  res  aliquot  dies  profe- 
racur,  dam  ex  tanto  gaudio  in  potestatem  nostram  redeamus. 
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there  should  be  none  in  a  oonditioii  to  dispute  empire  with  as,  and  we 
should  become  absolute  masters  of  all  natioiw.  For  the  rest,  the  Bho- 
dians  did  DOt  aid  Perseus.  Their  only  crime,  by  the  consent  of  their 
most  violent  accusers,  is  to  hare  intended  to  declare  war  against  us. 
But  how  long  has  the  will,  the  intention  onlj,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there 
any  one  among  us,  that  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this 
rule  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  sure  I  would  not.^  The  Bhodians,  it  is 
said,  are  proud.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  my  children  should  justly 
make  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  in  what  does  their  pride  affect 
us  ?  Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  prouder 
than  we  are?"' 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Gato,  prevented 
a  war  with  the  Rhodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare 
them  enemies,  nor  treat  them  as  allies ;  but  continued  them  in  sus- 
pense. They  were  ordered  to  remove  their  governors  from  the  cities 
of  Lycia  and  Garia.  Those  provinces  were  given  up  to  them  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  now  taken  from  them  by  way  of  punishment 
They  were  ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They 
bad  bought  the  first  for  two  hundred  talents,  of  Ptolemy's  general, 
and  the  second  had  been  given  them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus ;  they 
drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  granted  the  island  of 
D,elos  an  exemption  from  customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the 
revenues  of  the  Rhodians.  For,  instead  of  a  million  of  drachmas,  to 
which  the  revenue  from  those  customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  after- 
wards only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  senate's  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the 
Romans  would  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils 
appear  light,  as  is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to 
make  people  next  to  insensible  of  small  ones.  However  hard  those 
orders  were,  they  submitted  to  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  exe- 
cution. They  decreed,  at  the  same  time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the 
Romans,  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,^  and  chose  their 
admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had  orders  to  solicit  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  till  then,  though 
for  almost  one  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the  most 
glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic.  They  were  unwilling  to  fetter 
their  liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties ;  while  they  remained 
free,  and  their  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in  distress, 
or  be  supported  by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  conjuncture, 
they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  admitted  as  allies ;  not  to  secure  them- 
selves against  other  powers,  for  they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of  any 
besides  the  Romans ;  but  to  remove,  by  that  change,  all  suspicions 
that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of  their  republic. 

*  Qat  acwime  adrersua  eoa  dicit,  ita  dioit ;  hostes  toIqibm  fierL  Bt  quia  tandem  est  dos- 
.«rum,  qui,  quod  ad  sese  atUnent,  eqaum  tenaeat  qaempiam  poenaa  dare  ob  earn  rem,  qaod 
arguatur  mule  faoero  voluisset,  tempo  opinor ;  nam  ego,  quod  ad  me  atUnet,  nolim. 

*  Rhodiensea  aaperboa  esse  aiun^idobjectanteaqaod  mihi  a  liberia  meia  mtnime  dicirelim. 
Sint  aana  auperbi.  Quid  id  ad  no*  attinent?  Adne  iraaoiaini,  aiqoia  aoperbior  eat  qiuffl 
Doa? 

*  Thia  might  amount  to  twenty-aeven  thoaaaad  doUara. 
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The  alliance  was  not,  howeTer,  granted  them  at  this  time.  They  did 
not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year ;  nor  then  without  long  and  warm 
solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
was  of  great  service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that 
the  Rhodians  had  punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  con- 
demned the  partisans  of  Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a 
report,  the  Bhodians  were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman 
people. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  iBtoliana  had  presented  themselves 
before  Paulus  ^milius,  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  ex- 
pedition into  Greece,  and  that  he  had  given  them  audience  at  Amphi- 
polis.  The  subject  of  their  complaints  was,  that  LyciBchus  and  Tisip- 
pos,  whom  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were 
devoted,  rendered  them  very  powerful  in  JStolia,  had  surrounded  the 
senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,  who  commanded  in  the  pro- 
vince for  the  Romans ;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was  their 
having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus  ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had 
been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had  been  given 
up  to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowing,  not  on 
which  side  the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed,  but  whether 
the  parties  concerned  had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The 
murderers  were  acquitted.  The  dead  were  declared  to  have  been 
killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  banished  justly.  Bibius  only  was 
condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody  execution ;  but  why 
condemned,  if  it  was  just  ?  or,  if  not,  why  were  those  acquitted  who 
had  been  the  principal  authors  of  it  ?  ^ 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  incli- 
nation for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  principal  persons  of  each  city  were 
divided  into  three  factions.  The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Romans;  others  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  kings;  both  making 
their  court  to  their  protectors  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  render- 
ing themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in  an  oppres- 
sive subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither  taking  part  with  the  Romans 
nor  the  kings ;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
liberty.  The  latter  were  in  reality,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in 
their  several  cities ;  but  were  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies, 
honours,  and  rewards,  were  conferred  solely  upon  those  who  espoused 
the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus ;  and  they  employed 
their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  who  differed  from  themselves 
in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  the  ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate 
affairs.  They  gave  them  to  understand,  that  besides  those  who  had 
declared  publicly  for  Perseus,  there  were  many  others,  secretly  the 

'  LiT.  L  xlr.  D.  28—82. 
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enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  liberty,  in* 
•«.  fluenced  the  whole  people  against  them,  and  that  those  cities  would 
never  continue  quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  unless, 
after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  thos^ 
who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fnlly 
established.  The  ten  commissioners  were  highly  pleased  with  these 
reasons,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What  jastice 
could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  that  was  determined  to  consider 
and  treat  all  as  criminals,  who  were  not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to 
reward  all  who  should  declare  themselves  their  accusers  and  enemies, 
with  numerous  favours  ?  We  see  here  to  what  lengths  ambition  and 
the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men  blind  to  all  seim 
of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well  as 
every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the 
pagans  was  but  a  weak,  and  very  fluctuating  principle,  as  appears  evi- 
dently upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to  whom  a  list  had 
been  given  of  all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend 
him  fi'om  ^tolia,  Acarnania,  Epinis,  and  Boeotia,  and  to  follow  him 
to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  defence.  Oommisnoners  were  sent  also 
into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations  against  such  as,  in  public  or 
private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece,  none  gave  the  Roman  republic 
so  much  umbrage  as  the  Achsean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued 
fbrmidable  by  the  number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  by  the  ability 
of  their  generals,  and,  above  all,  by  the  union  that  reigned  between 
all  the  cities  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a 
power  that  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ambitious  designs,  es- 
pecially if  they  should  join  the  king  of  Macedonia,  or  the  king  of 
Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  it,  by  introducing  divisions,  and 
gaining  creatures,  whom  they  raised  by  their  influence  to  all  employ- 
ments, and  by  whose  means  they  decided  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the 
league.  We  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  afiair  of  the  Spartan  exiles. 
But  it  was  in  the  conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  gave  the 
last  stroke  to  their  liberty.^ 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Oallicrates,  to  complete  with  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  he  had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  partizans  of  liberty, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  by 
name,  all  those  to  the  ten  commissioners,  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
had  any  inclination  to  support  Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would 
suffice  to  write  to  the  Achseans,  as  they  had  done  to  other  states,  that 
they  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to  Rome,  as  were  accused  of 
having  favoured  Perseus:  but  they  sent  two  deputies  to  declare  in 
person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  reasons  induced  them  to  act  in 
this  manner.  The  first  was,  their  fear  that  the  Achaeans,  who  were 
very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  brave,  would  refuse  obedience 
to  the  letters  that  should  be  written  them ;  and  that  Oallicrates,  and 
the  other  informers,  should  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly : 

■  ▲.  M.  S837.    Ant  J.  0.  167.    LIt.  L  zIt.  n.  31.    Pmuu.  in  Aohaiao.  p.  416, 417. 
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the  Becond,  be^AUse,  in  the  letters,  which  had  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  Peraeos,  nothing  appeared  to  conviot  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  oommisaioners  sent  into  Achida  were  G.  Claudius  and  On. 
I>omititt8  ^nobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice 
than  the  other,  Paosanius  does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the 
aaeembly  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had 
assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans,  and  demanded  that  they  should 
be  oondemoed  as  deserving  death,  after  which  he  should  name  them. 
The  whole  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal,  and  cried  out  on  all 
sides,  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to  condemn  persons  before  it 
was  declared  who  they  were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the 
guilty*  Upon  repeated  instances  to  explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  who  had  beeu  in  office,  and  com- 
manded the  armies,  had  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  that  crime. 
Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a  person  of  great  repute,  and  very  much 
respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this  effect :  ''  I  have  commanded  the 
ftrmies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
league ;  I  protest  that  I  have  never  acted  in  anything  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  either  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Achsea^,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate."  The 
Romans  took  hold  of  this  expression,  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and 
decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicrates,  should  be 
sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  justify  themselves  there.  The  whole  assembly 
was  in  the  highest  affliction  upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had 
ever  been  known,  even  under  Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander.  Those 
princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful,  never  conceived  the  thought  of 
causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Macedonia,  but 
referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  their 
natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation ;  but 
by  a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  more  than 
a  thousand  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achsean  league  to 
be  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever 
the  object  of  horror  and  detestation  to  all  the  Ach^ans.  All  people 
avoided  meeting  him,  and  shunned  his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor ; 
and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public  baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water 
had  been  first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  those 
exiles.  We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the 
fortitude  and  constancy  with  which  he  supported  the  interest  of  the 
Achaean  league  during  his  government  of  it.  In  regard  to  policy, 
Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great  statesman,  for  his  master ; 
and  for  war,  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  generals 
of  antiquity.  It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  those  learned 
lessons  of  government  and  war,  which  he  practiaed  himself,  and  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputation  had  reached 
before  him,  his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate 
his  friendship.  He  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of 
Paulus  iESmibus,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  adopted  into  the  family 
of  the  Fabii,  and  the  youngest  into  that  of  the  Scipios.     The  latter 
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had  been  adopted  by  P.  Cornelias  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Afncaniu^ 
who  conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  soflSciendj,  in  the  ooncln- 
sion  of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Polvbius  with  the  second  son  of  Paulns  ^milins,  who  afterwards 
conquered  Carthage  and  Numantia.  That  young  Boauin  perceived 
the  value  of  such  a  friend,  and  knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  and 
counsels  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  very  probable  that  Polybius 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  history,  or  at  least  collected  his 
materials  for  it,  at  Bome.^ 

When  the  Achaeans  arrived  at  Borne,  the  senate,  without  hearing  or 
examining  their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  con- 
trary to  the  most  known  truth,  that  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Achieans,  banished  them  into  different  towns 
of  Italy.     Polybius  was  excepted  from  that  number.^ 

The  AchsBans,  surprised  and  aiBicted  with  the  fate  of  their  country- 
men, sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  vouch- 
safe to  take  cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  were  answered,  that  it 
had  been  done,  and  that  they  bad  adjudged  it  themselves.  Upon  that 
reply,  the  Achaeans  sent  back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  Eurseus 
at  their  head,  to  protest  again  before  the  senate,  that  those  Achseans 
had  never  been  heard  by  their  country,  and  that  their  affair  had  never 
been  brought  to  a  trial.  EursBus,  in  consequence,  entered  the  senate 
with  the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him,  and  declared  the  orders 
he  had  received,  praying  that  they  would  take  cognizance  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  not  suffer  the  accused  to  perish,  without  passing  sentence 
upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That  it  were  to  be  wished 
the  senate  would  examine  the  affair  themselves,  and  make  known  the 
guilty ;  but  in  case  their  other  great  affairs  should  not  afford  them 
leisure  for  such  inquiry,  they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the  Achseans,  who 
would  do  them  justice  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  evidence  the  great- 
ness of  their  aversion  for  the  culpable.  Nothing  was  more  equitable 
than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  try  the 
cause,  for  the  accusation  was  groundless ;  on  the  other,  to  dismiss  the 
exiles,  without  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecoverably 
all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  to  leave  the  Greeks  no 
hopes  of  retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more 
submissive  to  their  orders,  wrote  to  Callicrates,  and  other  partisans  of 
the  Romans,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  the  return  of  the 
exiles  consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  interest  of  their  country.  This 
answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the  people  of  Greece,  into 
consternation.  A  universal  mourning  succeeded.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  the  accused  Achdeans, 
\nd  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

They,  however,  sent  two  deputies  with  Instructions  to  demand  the 
return  of  the  exiles ;  but  as  supplicants,  and  as  a  favour ;  lest,  in 
taking  upon  them  their  defence,  they  should  seem  ever  so  little  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  senate.     There  did  not  escape  anything  in  theS' 

'  Polyb.  Legat  ot.  "PolyV.  I^gai.  oxxi. 
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bsrangne  thjkt  was  not  rery  well  weighed,  and  sufficiently  reserved. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  senate  continued  inflexible,  and  deelared 
that  they  would  persist  in  the  reflations  already  made. 

The  Acbseans  would  not  be  rejected,  and  appointed  several  deputa- 
tions at  different  times,  but  with  no  better  success ;  they  were  particu-  - 
krly  ordered  to  demand  the  return  of  Polybius.  They  were  in  the 
right  to  persevere  thus  in  their  applications  to  the  senate,  in  favour  of 
their  countrymen.  Though  their  repeated  instances  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in  full  light,  they 
could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  senators  were 
moved  with  them,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper  to  send 
home  the  exiles.' 

The  Achseans,  having  received  advice  of  this  favourable  disposition, 
in  order  to  improve  it  to  their  advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation.' 
The  exiles  had  been  already  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  were  dead.  There  were  very  warm  debates  upon  them 
in  the  senate ;  some  being  for  their  return  into  their  country,  and  their 
being  restinred  to  the  possession  of  their  estates,  and  others  opposing 
it.  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  had  solicited  Oato  in  favour  of 
the  exiles.  That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn,  '^  To 
see  us,"  said  he,  **  dispute  a  whole  day,  whether  some  poor  old  men 
of  Greece  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-digeers,  or  those  of  their  own 
country,  would  not  one  believe,  that  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  ? " 
That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  senate  ashamed 
of  so  long  a  contest,  and  to  determine  at  last  to  send  back  the  exiles 
to  Peloponnesus*  Polybius  was  desirous  that  they  might  be  reinstated 
in  all  the  honours  and  dignities  they  possessed  before  their  banishment; 
but,  before  he  presented  that  request  to  the  senate,  he  thought  proper 
to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him  smiling,  ^'  Polybius,  you  do  not 
imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are  for  returning  into  the  cave 
«f  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have  left  there."  The 
exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country,  but  of  the  thousand 
that  left  it,  only  about  three  hundred  remained.  Polybius  made  no 
use  of  this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  for,  three 
years  after,  he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.^ 

SECTION    n. —  ARARATHES     DIES,   AND   IS   SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS   SON. 
DEATH   OF  EUMENE8.      WAR  BETWEEN  ATTALUS  AND   PRUSIAS. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every  day  to 
Rome,  either  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  victory,  or  to  justify 
or  excuse  themselves  for  the  attachment  they  seemed  to  have  to  that 
prince ;  and  some  came  to  lay  complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard 
to  some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the  Rhodians 
and  Achaeans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what  concerns  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  Prusias,  iipg  of  Bithynia,  and  some  other  particular 
affairs. 

Prusias,  having  come  to  Rome,  to  oSIr  to  the  senate  and  Roman 
p6#ple  his  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus. 

*  A.  M.  3844.    Ant  J.  C.  160.    Poljb.  Legat  ozzix.  ozz. 
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dishonoured  the  royal  dignity  by  abject  flattery.    At  his  reeeption  by 
the  deputies  appointed  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared 
with  his  head  shaved,  and  with  the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of 
a  slave  made  free ;  and  saluting  the  deputies,  *'  You  see,"  said  he, 
'^  one  of  your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  whatever  you  shall  please  to 
command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs."     When  he 
entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door,  facing  the  senators  who  sat, 
and  prostrating  himself,  kissed  the  threshold.   Afterwards,  addressing 
himself  to  the  assembly,  *^I  salute  you,  gods  preservers,"  cried  he; 
and  went  on  with  a  discourse  suitable  to  that  prelude.    Polybios  says, 
that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  it.     He  concluded  with  demand- 
ing, that  the  Roman  people  would  renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and 
grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus,  of  which  the  Gauls  had 
possessed   themselves  without  any  right  or  pretension.      He   then 
recommended  his  son  Nicomedes  to  them.    All  he  asked  was  granted 
him ;  only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  lands  in  question.     Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  audience,  omits 
the  abject  submissions  of  Prusias ;  of  which  he  pretends  the  Roman 
historians  say  nothing ;  he  contents  himself  with  mentioning,  in  the 
conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybius  had  said  before,  and  with  some  rea- 
son.    For  that  base  deportment  at  least  dishonoured  the  senate  as 
much,  who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  ic.^ 

Prusias  had  scarcely  left  Rome,  when  advice  came,  that  Eumeaes 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  it.  That  news  gave  the  senate  some 
trouble.  Eumenes,  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  could  neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy. 

There  was  reason  for  violent  suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs 
against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience,  was  to  declare  him  inno- 
cent :  to  condemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war  with  him ;  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  they 
had  failed  in  point  of  prudence,  by  loading  a  prince  with  fortunes 
and  honours,  whose  character  they  were  little  acquainted  witfa«  To 
avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  reception  of  kings  was  too  great  a  charge 
to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all  the  kings  to  enter  that  city,  and 
caused  that  ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  returned  therefore 
into  his  own  dominions.^ 

This  affront  encouraged  his  eremies,  and  cooled  the  affections  of  his 
allies.  Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the 
irruptions  he  had  made  into  Bithynia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held 
secret  intelligence  with  Antiochus ;  that  he  treated  all  those  injuriously 
who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans,  and  particularly  the  Gallo-Grrecians, 
his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the  senate's  decrees  in  their  behalf. 
That  people  had  also  sent  deputies  to  ilome  with  their  complaints ; 
^hich  thev  afterwards  repeated  several  times,  as  well  as  Prusias.    The 

senate  did  not  yet  declare  themselves.     They  contented  themselves 
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vith  aiding  and  sapporting  the  Gallo-GrecianB  seoretly,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  without  doing  any  manifest  injustice  to  Eumenes.' 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance  into  Romo, 
sent  his  brothers,  Attains  and  Athensens,  thither,  to  answer  the  accu- 
sations he  was  charged  with.  The  apology  they  made,  seemed  fully 
to  confute  all  complaints  against  the  king ;  and  the  senate  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent  them  back  into  Asia,  laden  with 
honours  and  presents.  They  did  not,  however,  entirely  efface  the 
prejudices  conceived  against  their  brother.  The  senate  despatched 
Dulpitius  Gallus  and  Manius  Sergius,  with  orders  to  inform  themselves 
secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and  Eumenes  were  not  concerting  some 
design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence.  He 
was  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declaring 
against  Eumenes.  When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities 
to  be  informed,  that  such  as  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to 
that  prince,  might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days 
he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the  accusations  people  thought  fit  to  form 
against  Eumenes:  a  liberty  that  set  all  malcontents  at  work,  and 
opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies.* 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  following  year  into 
Asia  upon  the  same  account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus 
in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those 
two  kings,  and  induced  him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accord- 
ingly. He  gave  as  favourable  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarthes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Eumenes.  That 
prince  died  some  time  after.'  His  son  Ariarathes,  surnamed  Philopater, 
Bueceeded  him.  His  mother  was  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  and  his  father  intended,  when  he  became  of  age,  to  resign 
his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent ;  from  whence 
he  was  called  Philopater,  that  is,  lover  of  his  father.  An  action,  hi^ly 
laudable  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire  king- 
doms by  parricide.* 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  deputies  to 
Rome,  to  demand  that  the  treaty  which  his  father  had  made  with  the 
Romans  should  be  renewed,  which  was  granted  him  with  praises.^ 

Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  that  Eumenes  assisted  him  with 
all  his  forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  and  one 
of  his  elder  brothers  set  in  his  place,  who  was  a  supposed  son,  named 
Holofernes.*  Ariarathes  took  refuge  at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  De- 
metrius sent  their  ambassadors  also  thither.  The  senate  decreed,  that 
the  two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  It  was  a  very  common  course 
of  policy  with  the  Romans  to  divide  kingdoms  between  brothers,  in 
order  to  weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  an  eternal 
division  between  them.     Attains,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  re-es- 
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tablished  him  in  the  sole  posBession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered 
and  expelled  his  competitor.^ 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  almost  continu- 
ally engaged  in  war  with  either  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo-Grecians.  He 
died  after  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years.'  He  left  for  his  successor 
in  the  kingdom,  his  son  Attains,  sumamed  Philometer,  then  an  infant, 
whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  sister  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  guar- 
dian of  his  son  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  his  brother  Attains  Phila- 
delphus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  twenty-one  years.' 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that 
prince,  says  he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  his  soul  great,  and  abounding 
with  the  most  noble  sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings 
his  cotemporaries  in  many  other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the 
nobleness  of  his  inclinations.^  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he 
received  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small  number  of 
cities,  which  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered  it  so  powerful, 
that  it  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the  greatest 
kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune ;  still  using 
the  words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  result  of  his  prudence, 
labour,  and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory,  he  did  more 
good  to  Greece,  and  enriched  more  private  persons,  than  any  prince. 
To  finish  his  character,  he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  engaging  the 
respect  of  his  three  brothers,  and  of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by 
his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive  it,  that,  though  they  were 
all  of  age  and  capacity'to  undertake  for  themselves,  and  shared  with 
him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point  of 
submission,  but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  zeal 
for  his  service,  assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  king- 
dom. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  ovei 
brothers,  joined  with  unalterable  concord  and  union. 

1  ought  not  to  omit  one  thing  in  this  place,  which  does  great  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Eumenes ;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  famous 
library  of  Pergamus,  or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it:  but  I 
shall  speak  of  that  elsewhere. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias 
and  Eumenes,  continued  under  Attains,  who  succeeded  the  latter. 
Prusias,  having  been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and, 
violently  enraged  and  afflicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus, 
let  fall  the  weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the 
gods ;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him  in  his  march.^  "  Attains 
sent  his  brother  Athenssus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  senate, 
who  sent  several  embassies  at  difierent  times  to  forbid  Prusias  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  Attains ;  but  he  eluded  these  orders,  either  by 
delays  or  open  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of 
an  interview,  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attains.^    His  design 
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wt8  discovered,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented ;  bat  his  crime  was 
not  the  less  upon  that  account.  Rome,  at  other  times,  would  have 
punished  it  with  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom*  On  this  occasion, 
she  was  contented  with  sending  ten  commissioners,  with  instructions 
to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Prusiae  to  make  Attalus  satis- 
faction for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attalus,  however,  with  the 
aid  of  his  allies,  had  assembled  numerous  armies,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
AU  things  were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaiigvi,  when  news  came 
that  the  commissioners  were  arrived*  Attalus  joined  them.  After 
some  conferences  upon  the  present  affair,  thej  set  out  for  Bithynia, 
where  they  declared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with  from 
the  senate.  That  prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  him ;  but  refused  to  comply  with  most  of  the  rest.  The 
commissioners,  exasperated  at  his  rejecting  them,  broke  the  alliance 
and  amity  with  him,  and  resummg  immediately  their  route  to  Perga- 
mus,  Left  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised  Attalus  to 
keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being 
the  first  to  commit  hostilities ;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome, 
to  inform  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  new  commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  presented  him.  This 
treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should  immediately  five  twenty  decked 
ships  to  Attalus ;  that  he  should  pay  him  five  hunared  talents,  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  two  kings  should  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  were  before  the  war ; 
that  Prusias,  in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the  lands 
of  some  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay  them  one 
hundred  talents.  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed  these  conditions, 
Attalus  drew  off  his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his  own  king- 
dom. In  this  manner  ended  the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differences 
between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attalus  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of  their  amity, 
and,  without  doubt,  to  thank  them  also  for  the  protection  they  had 
granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  He  received  from  the 
senate  all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could  have  expected,  and  all  the 
honours  suitable  to  his  years ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  his  domi- 
nions.^ 

Prusias  also  sent  ikfterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  and  know- 
ing that  he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  gave  him  instructions  to 
demand,  that  the  senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he 
was  to  pay  Attains.'  He  j'oined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to 
whom  he  had  given  secret  orders  to  assassinate  the  young  prince,  in 
order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second  wife.  The  favour  demanded 
by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  Attalus  demonstrating 
that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  losses  their  master 
had  sustained  from  him.     Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid  comr 

*  Polyb.  Legat  esl. 

«  A.  M.  3855.    Ant  T  C.  U^.    Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  171.    Jastin.  t  znir.  e.  4.. 
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mission  he  was  charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nicomedes.  The 
young  prince,  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into  Bithjnia,  thought 
It  incumbent  on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father. 
Supported  by  the  assistance  of  Attains,  he  revolted  against  him,  and 
drew  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  to  his  party ;  for  Prusias 
was  universally  abhorred  for  his  oppressions  and  cruelties.  That 
unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  a 
temple,  where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers  sent  by  Nicomedes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each  side  !  Pru- 
sias was  called  the  Hunter,  and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty-six  years. 
It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge.' 

The  person  of  this  king  of  Bithynia  had  nothing  in  it  to  prepossess 
people  in  his  favour ;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He 
was  in  size  but  half  a  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and 
bravery.  He  was  not  only  timorous,  but  soft,  and  incapable  of  fatigue ; 
in  a  word,  equally  effeminate  in  body  and  mind ;  defects  by  no  means 
amiable  in  a  king,  and  most  of  all  among  the  Bithynians.  Polite 
learning,  philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal  knowledge,  were  entirely 
foreign  to  him.     In  short,  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  great  and 

food,  the  noble  and  the  elegant.  Night  and  day,  he  lived  a  true  Sar- 
anapalus :  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  hope,  joined 
with  the  utmost  ardour  in  meadures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  in 
the  same  manner  he  had  governed  them.' 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  whicb  arrived  at  Rome 
about  the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  condemned  by 
a  sentence  passed  on  them  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  under  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  senate,  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talentis,  for  having  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission 
of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors  were  three  celebrated  philosophers; 
Carneades,  of  th^  sect  of  the  Academics,  Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics,  and 
Critalaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for  eloquence  and  philosophy 
had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  fay  as  Rome ;  it  was  about  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and  the  reputa 
tion  of  these  three  philosophers  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  it.^  The 
young  people  of  Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it 
their  honour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  admi- 
ration in  hearing  them,  especially  Carneades,  whose  lively  and  graceful 
eloquence,  in  which  solidity  and  ornament  exalted  each  other,  trans- 
ported and  enchanted  them.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation, 
that  a  Greek  of  extraordinary  merit  had  arrived,  who,  from  bis  great 
knowledge,  was  more  than  man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  softening  the 
most  violent  paseions  by  his  eloquence,  inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of 
love,  which  made  them  renounce  all  other  pleasures  and  employments, 
to  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  auditors 
all  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome.  His  discourses,  translated 
uito  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  all  hands.     All  Rome  saw, 

'  A.  M.  3856.     Ant  J.  0.  148.  *  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  p.  173,  IT^ 

*  A.  M.  3849.    Ant  J.  0. 155.    Cio.  L  ii.  de  Orat  n.  15.    AaL  Gel.  1.  riL  o.  14. 
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with  great  joj,  their  children  apply  themaelveB  to  Grecian  learning, 
and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry 
for  it ;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  polite  learning  would  extin- 
guish that  for  military  knowledge;  and  that  they  would  prefer  the 
glory  of  speaking,  to  that  of  acting  well.  The  example  of  the  second 
Scipio  Africanus,  educated  at  the  same  time  under  the  care  of  Poly- 
bius  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demonstrates  how  ill-founded  the  pre- 
judice of  Gato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he  warmly  reproached 
the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the  city ;  and 
having  caused  the  affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  despatched, 
he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fine  in 
which  they  had  been  condemned  was  moderated,  and  the  five  hundred 
talents  reduced  to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.^  They 
had  already  been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  now  speak  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  Borne,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate.  They  came 
to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to 
sentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity  and  negotiation. 
Such  conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they  carried 
their  insolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  The  senate  being  informed 
of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the  consul  Quintius  Opimius  march  imme- 
diately against  them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  where 
the  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it  by 
storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  the  principal  authors 
of  the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to  be  punished  there  ac- 
cording to  th|ir  deserts.  The  Ligurians  were  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  several  battles.  The  victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  people  of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send 
hostages  to  Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  lay  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  molesting  the  people  of  Marseilles  as  they  formerly*  had.^ 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  great  estimation, 
founded  U[^n  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans. 
They  drew  their  origin  from  Phocsea,  a  city  of  lonia.^  When 
Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it,  the  inhabitants,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  as  many  others  had  done,  embarked 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  effects,  and  after  various 
adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  sea,  they  all 
engaged  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  return  to  Phocaea  till  that  iron 
should  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  having  landed  upon  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there,  by  the 
consent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  called  Mar- 
seilles. This  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  about  the  second  year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  and 
six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Polyb.  Legal,  oxzxi.  et  oxxxir.  *  Egiina. 
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The  king,  vho  Iit4  reeeired  dieM  iat«  Ui  dooinioiis  trifk  gmt 
gcKKla«08,  being  demd,  lus  Ma  did  n<0t  show  them  to  nadi  &To«ir.  The 
groving  power  of  tbeir  <»tj  gsre  faia  vmbrage.  He  wis  made  to 
imdertKaad  that  tkooe  ttrangers  whom  he  had  received  ito  Us  cooBtry 
ae  gue0ta  aad  mippltcanta,  might  one  daj  make  tliemselTeB  masters  of 
it  by  right  of  eooqiieBt/  The  faUe  of  the  biteh  was  made  use  of 
upon  this  oeeaeion,  that  acked  her  eompaaion  to  lend  her  her  house 
oni J  for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  whelps ;  then  by 
great  eotreaties  obt^ed  a  second  term  to  bring  them  up ;  and  at  last 
when  thej  were  grown  Urge  and  strong,  made  herself  absolute  mis- 
treM  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  from  which  she  eonld  noTer  after- 
wards be  expelled.  The  Marseillians  had,  in  consequence,  at  first,  a 
rude  war  upon  th^  hands,  but  beinr  Tictorioas,  they  eontiBued  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  them,  within 
the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long  confined. 

In  process  of  time,  they  settled  several  colonies,  and  bmlt  several 
cities :  Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Olbea ;  which  moch  extended  their  terri- 
tory, and  augmented  their  power.  They  had  ports,  arsenals,  and 
fleets,  which  rendered  them  formidable  to  their  enemies.' 

80  msny  new  settlements  contribated  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Greeks  in  Gaul,  and  occasioned  a  wonderful  change  in  them.'  The 
Gauls,  quitting  their  ancient  rusticity  by  degrees,  began  to  be  cirilized, 
and  to  sssume  more  gentle  manners.  Instead  of  breathing  nothing 
but  war,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  obsenrance  of  the  laws 
of  a  wise  government.  They  learned  to  improve  their  lands,  to  culti- 
vate vines,  and  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  surprising  an  alteration 
ensued,  i&s  well  in  the  prorinces  as  the  people  who  inhabited  them, 
that  it  might  have  been  said,  that  Greece  had  not  come  to  Ghsiul,  but 
that  Gaul  had  been  transferred  to  Greece.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city,  made  very  wise  laws  for  its  polity 
and  government,  which  was  aristocratical,  that  is  to  say  in  the  hands 
of  the  elders.  The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  six  hundred 
senators,  who  continued  in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number, 
fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care  of  the  current  afiairs,  and  three  to 
preside  in  the  assemblies,  in  the  quality  of  principal  magistrates.' 

The  right  of  hospitality  was  in  singular  estimation  among  the  Mar- 
seillians, and  practised  by  them  with  the  most  exalted  humanity.  To 
maintain  the  security  of  the  asylum  they  gave  to  strangers,  no  person 
was  suffered  to  enter  the  city  with  arms.  Oertain  persons  were  placed 
at  the  gates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  ail  who 
came  in,  and  to  return  them  when  they  went  out.^ 

All  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  introduce  sloth  and  a 
voluptuous  lifo ;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double- 
doaling,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

They  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  fru- 

>  Uarod.  I.  i.  •.  IM.    Jattln.  zUii.  0.  4.  *8tNibw  pw  ISS. 

'  Justin.  I.  iliii.  0.  i. 

*  Adea  magtiui  et  homlntbui  et  reboa  impoaitna  eat  Ditor,  ot  noD  GnaoU  in  GaUism  emi- 
^▼uaa,  aod  GalUa  In  Gnaolam  Iranalata  Tidar«tar. — Joatin. 
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gality.'  The  most  considerable  portion  among  them  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more 
than  five  in  dress,  and  as  many  m  jewels.  Valerius  Maximus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  aamires  the  regulations  of  government 
observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time.  ^'  That  city,"  says  he,  '^  stedfastly 
retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  from  their  theatre 
those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  subject  of  un* 
lawful  love."'  The  reason  given  for  this  maxim  is  still  finer  and  more 
remarkable  than  the  maxim  itself.  ^^  Leat,"  adds  the  author,  '^  a 
familiarity  with  such  sort  of  ^ows  should  make  the  people  more  apt 
to  imitate  them."' 

They  would  not  admit,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those  indecent  tears 
and  lamentations  with  which  they  are  generally  attended,  and  ordered 
them  to  cease  the  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrificCi  and  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased.  ^^  For  is  it  con- 
sistent to  abandon  ourselves  to  immoderate  affliction,  or  to  be  offended  at 
the  Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality  with  us  ?"  * 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  in  its 

E raise ;  it  is  in  his  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  his  father-in-law.  After 
aving  spoken  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  from  the 
oare  and  tender  affection  of  Julia  Prooilla,  bis  mother,  a  lady  of  ex- 
traordinary virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the  most  early  years  of  his 
youth  in  the  study  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and 
age ;'  he  adds,  *'  what  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and  dis- 
orders to  which  youth  is  generally  exposed,  was,  besides  his  own  genius 
and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  city  ' 
of  Marseilles  for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants,  the 
politeness  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  pro- 
yinces,  were  happily  united."  ^^  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium, 
preeter  ipsius  bonam  integramque  naturam,  quod  statim  parvulus  sedem 
ao  magistram  studiorum  Massiliam  habuerit,  locum  Grieca  comitate  et 
provinciali  parsimonia  mistum  ac  bene  compositum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  3een,  that  Marseilles  was  become 
a  celebrated  school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  all  arts  and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathe- 
matics, law,  fabulous  theology,  and  all  kinds  of  literature,  were  pub- 
licly professed  there.  This  city  produced  the  most  ancient  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias,  an  excellent  geographer  and 
astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  indeed 
of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
eqnal  ardour  and  success.     Strabo  relates,  that  iu  his  time,  that  is,  in 

•  8tr»b.  L  iv.  i».  181.  *  Lib.  il.  c.  6. 

'  Badflin  omtas  eervitatia  entlot  i^Mrima  Mt:  Ballam  aditom  in  icMiam  mimii  daodo,  qno- 
nim  arKumentii  m^ore  ex  parte  staproram  eontinent  aotoB,  ne  talia  ipeotandi  contuetado 
etiam  imitandi  Ucentiam  aumat. 

*  EtMiim  quid  attinet,  aat  hnmano  doloii  indolgeriy  ant  divino  avmini  iaTidlam  fieri,  quod 
immorlalitotem  eaam  nobUcam  partiri  nolverit  f 

'  Mater  Julia  ProeUla  fait  ram  eaatitatia.  Ib  b^Jaa  ainn  indalgentiaqne  edueataa,  pw 
omnem  honeataram  artiam  oultam,  paeritiam  adoleeoeatiamqoe  tranaegit — ^Taeit  in  Agrlo. 
e.)T. 
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the  reign  of  Augu..'.::s,  the  young  nobility  of  Borne  went  to  MarseiUeB 
for  education;  and  he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself; 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it  retidned 
that  privilege  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  historian. 

The  Marseillians  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  government,  than  by  their  capacity  and  taste  for  learning 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  exceedingly  magnifies  their  manner  of 
governing  their  republic.  '^  I  am  assured,"  says  he,  '^  that  not  only 
m  Greece,  but  all  other  nations,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
wise  polity  established  at  Marseilles.  That  city,  so  remote  from  the 
country,  manners,  and  language  of  all  other  Greeks  situated  in  Gaul, 
in  the  midst  of  barbarous  nations  that  surround  it  on  all  s}des,  is  so 
prudently  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  praise,  than  imitate,  the  wisdom  of  its  government."^ 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  politics,  from 
which  they  never  departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to 
whose  manners  their  own  were  more  conformable,  than  to  those  of  the 
barbarians  around  them.  Besides  which,  their  proximity  to  the 
Ligurians,  of  whom  they  were  equally  enemies,  could  not  but  con- 
tribute to  unite  them  by  their  common  interests ;  that  union  enabling 
each  party  to  make  powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps. 
They  accordingly  rendered  the  Romans  great  services  at  all  times, 
and  also  received  considerable  aids  from  them  upon  many  occasions.^ 

Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Marseillians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having  received  advice 
that  the  Gauls  had  taken  and  burned  Rome,  they  deplored  that  dis- 
aster of  the  allies,  as  much  as  if  it  had  happened  to  their  own  city. 
Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  either  of  the  public  or  private  persons,  they  raised  the  sam 
in  which  the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquered,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
and  sent  it  to  Rome.^  The  Romans,  infinitely  affected  with  so  noble 
an  act  of  generosity,  granted  Marseilles  the  privilege  of  immunity, 
and  the  right  of  sitting  among  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.*  It 
is  certain,  that  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the 
Romans  with  all  manner  of  good  offices ;  the  ill  success  which  they 
experienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  which  had  deprived 
them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  not  being  capable  of  shaking  their 
fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that  city  observed  a 
conduct  which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  government.  Caesar, 
against  whom  they  had  shut  their  gates,  called  the  fifteen  senators, 
who  were  in  supreme  authority,  to  his  camp,  and  represented  to  them, 
that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should  begin  by  attacking  their  city ;  that 
they  ought  rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italy,  than  to 

*Cuju8  ego  cmtatis  disoipUnam  atqne  grtTitatem,  non  solum  GraaciiB,  aed  baud  seio  an 
ounotia  gentibaa  uUeponeodftm  jure  dioam ;  qnsB  tam  prooal  a  Gmoorum  omnimn  regioniboip 
disciplinis,  lioguAque  divisa,  cam  in  ultimis  terris  cineta  Gallomm  gentibaa,  barbarin  fluo- 
tibus  alluatar,  aic  optimatam  oonaiUo  gubernatnr,  at  omaoa  ^ui  ioatitata  landara  fiMaliaa 
poaaint,  quam  smulari. — Orat  pro  Flaoo.  n.  63. 
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abandon  themselves  blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man ;  and  he  added 
all  the  motives  most  capable  of  persuading  them.*  After  having  made 
their  report  to  the  senate,  they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave 
Csesar  this  answer :  that  they  knew  the  Roman  people  were  divided 
into  two  parties :  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which 
was  right :  that  the  two  heads  of  those  parties  were  equally  the  pro- 
tectors  of  their  city,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  friends  and  benefactors. 
That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  gratitude  alike  for  both, 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  neither  to  assist  nor  receive  the  one  into 
their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.^  They  suflFered  a 
long  siege,  in  which  they  displayed  all  possible  valour ;  but  at  length, 
the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  want  of  every 
thing,  obliged  them  to  surrender.  However  eniaged  Caesar  was  at  so 
obstinate  a  resistance,  he  could  not  refuse  to  the  ancient  reputation  of 
the  city,  the  favour  of  saving  it  from  being  plun^dered,  and  of  pre- 
serving its  citizens.^ 

I  should  have  believed  myself  wanting  in  some  measure  to  the  glory 
of  the  French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if  I  had  not  collected  in  this  place,  some 
of  those  favourable  reports  antiquity  makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader 
will  pardon  this  digression  ;  which  besides  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is 
part  of  the  Grecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  GFreece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other  countries, 
which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  inter- 
ruption, have  made  me  auspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return.     I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III. — ^ANDRISCUS,    PRETENDED   SON   OF   PERSEUS,   CAUSES 
HIMSELF  TO   BE   PROCLAIMED   KING   OF  MACEDONIA. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perseus, 
Andriscus  of  Adramytta,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of 
the  meanest  birth,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Philip,  and  entered  Macedonia,  in  hopes  of  making  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  acknowledge  him  for  their  king.  He  had 
invented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth,  which  he  reported  wherever 
he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus  by  a  concubine, 
and  that  the  prince  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be  secretly  brought 
up  at  Adramytta,  that  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  some  branch  of  the  royal  line  might  remain.  That  after  the 
,  death  of  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adramytta, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  that  the  person  who  passed  for 
his  father,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the  se- 
cret to  his  wife,  and  entrusted  her  with  a  writing,  signed  by  Perseus 
with  his  own  hand,  which  attested  all  that  has  been  said ;  which  wri- 

'  Cna.  in  Bell.  Civ.  L  L 

'  Intelligere  se  diTimmi  esse  popalum  in  partes  dams :  neqne  ffoi  jndioii,  neque  suaram 
ririnin  diseemere  utra  pan  jostiorem  babeat  eaueam  :  priodpM  Tero  eorum  afse  pariium  Gn. 
Pompeiam  et  C.  CaBsarem  patroooe  ciTitatis. — Paribus  eorum  beDeficiis,  parem  se  quoque 
volimtatem  tribnere  debere,  et  neotmm  eorum  eontra  alterum  juTare,  aut  nrbe  aut  portubui 
reeipere. 
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tiDg  she  was  to  deliver  to  him,  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  to 
jears  of  discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having  eonjured  her 
absolutely  to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been  most  faithful  in 
keeping  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at 
the  appointed  time,  pressing  him  to  quit  the  country,  before  the  repMt 
should  reach  the  ears  of  Eumenes,  the  declared  enemy  of  Perseoa,  lest 
he  should  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he 
should  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his 
favour.  When  he  saw  that  all  continued  quiet,  he  retired  into  Syria, 
to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister  Perseus  had  espoused. 
That  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  fraud,  caused  him  to  be 
seized,  and  sent  to  Rome.^ 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  bis  pretended  nobility,  and  had 
nothing  in  his  mien  or  manner  that  expressed  the  prince,  no  great 
notice  was  taken  of  him  at  Rome,  and  he  was  treated  with  sreat  con« 
tempt,  without  much  trouble  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  him,  or  to 
confine  him  close.  He  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guards, 
and  made  his  escape  from  Rome.  Having  found  means  to  raise  a 
considerable  army  among  the  Thracians,  who  entered  into  his  views, 
for  the  sake  of  oelivering  themselves,  by  his  means,  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or  force, 
and  assumed  the  marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this 
first  conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and 
subjected  a  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

The  afiair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Romans.  They 
elected  Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth^ 
deeming  him  well  qualified  for  that  commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the 
art  of  managing  men's  minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures 
by  persuasion ;  and,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  affair 
by  arms,  he  was  very  capable  of  forming  a  project  with  wisdom,  and 
executing  it  with  valour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Greece,  and  had  been 
fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he 
gave  the  sedate  advice  of  them ;  and  without  loss  of  time,  visited  the 
cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the  defence 
of  Thessaly.  The  Achnans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Qreece,  supplied  him  with  the  greatest  number, 
forgetting  past  subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the 
false  Philip  all  the  places  he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly, 
and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

It  was  well  known,  however,  at  Rome,  from  Soipio's  letters,  that 
Macedonia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support.  The  praetor  P.  Juven- 
tius  Thalna,  had  orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an 
army,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andriscus 
as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  any  great  precautions  against  him,  and  engaged  precipitately  in 
a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  his  life,  with  part  of  his  army ;  the  rest  saving 
themselves  only  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  victor,  elated  with  his 
success,  and  believing  his  authority  sufficiently  established,  abandoned 

*  A.  M.  3852.    Aot  J.  C.  152.     Epltom.  Li?.  L  zl^iiL— 60.    Zonar  ex  Dion.  L  L  «.  U. 
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himself  to  his  vicioiis  indinationB,  witbaiit  any  moderation  or  reserve; 
w  if  the  being  truly  a  king,  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of 
conduct  but  his  passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  crueL 
Violence,  confiscations  of  estates,  and  murders  were  committed  on  all 
sides.  Taking  advantage  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army,  he  soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An  em* 
bassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time 
actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  muck  augmented  his  courage.^ 

Q.  Csdcilius  Metellus,  lately  elected  prsetor,  had  succeeded  Juventius. 
Andriscus  had  resolved  to  advnnce  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  baited  at  Pydna,  where  he 
fortified  his  camp.  The  Roman  prastor  soon  followed  him.  The  two 
armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  An- 
driscus gained  an  advantage  sufficiently  oonsiderable  in  a  small  combat 
of  the  cavalry.  Success  generally  blmds  and  proves  fatal  to  people 
of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing  himself  superior  'to  the 
Romans,  sent  off  a  strong  detachment  to  defend  his  conquests  in  Thes- 
saly. This  was  a  gross  error ;  and  Metellus,  whose  vigilance  nothing 
escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  army  that  remained 
in  Macedonia  was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired 
among  the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another 
army.  He  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still 
less  successful  than  the  former.  He  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  in  these  two  battles :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Roman 
glory,  but  to  seize  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king 
of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he  had  committed  himself.  But  the 
Thracians  did  not  stand  much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and  made  that  the 
meaus  of  their  interest.  That  prince  delivered  up  bis  guest  and  sup- 
plicant into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  himself  the 
wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.     Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and 
took  upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  sa;me  fate  with  the 
first,  except  being  seized  by  Metellus ;  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where 
he  effectually  concealed  himself. 

It  was  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans, 
and  reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  aftetr,  appeared  again,  and  set  himself 

ap  as  the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.     His  pretended 

royalty  was  but  of  short  duration.     He  was  overcome  and  killed  in 

.  Macedonia  by  Tremellius,  afterwards  surnamed  Scrofa,  from  having 

said  that  he  would  disperse  t|ie  enemy,  ^^ut  Sorofa  Porcos." 

SECTION  IV.  —  TBOUBLSS  IN  ACHAIA.  HBTELLUS  AND  MU.MMIUS 
6BTTLB  THOSE  TBOUBLBS.  THB  LATTBB  TAKBS  CORINTH.  AND 
DESTROYS  IT. 

Metellus,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  continued  there  some 
time.  Great  commotions  had  arisen  among  the  Achseans  of  the  league^ 
occasioned  by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first 
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offices.  The  resolutions  of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  by 
reason,  prudence,  and  equity,  but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  untractable  multitude.  The 
Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  upon  an 
affair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus,  notwithstanding 
who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  had  caused  a  war  to 
be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hostili- 
ties might  cease,  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome,  who 
were  appointed  for  terminating  their  differences.  Bat  neither  he  nor 
Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both 
of  them  entered  Laconia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.^ 

The  commissioners  having  arrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to 
Corinth ;  Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The 
senate  had  given  them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league ;  and 
for  that  end,  to  separate  as  n^any  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes 
notified  to  the  assembly  the  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Argos,  Heraolea  near  Mount  ^tna,  and  Orchomenos  of 
Arcadia,  were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretence  that  those 
cities  did  not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Achssans. 
When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this  decree  to 
the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lacedaemonians 
they  found  in  Corinth ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  taken  refuge  there ;  and  would  have  treated  them- 
selves no  better,  had  they  not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  gave  an  account 
of  what  had  passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  imme- 
diately deputed  Julius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia; 
but  instructed  them  to  complain  with  moderation,  and  only  to  exhort 
the  Achseans  not  to  give  ear  to  bad  counsels,  lest,  by  their  imprudence, 
they  should  incur  disgrace  with  the  Romand;  a  misfortune  which  tbey 
might  avoid,  by  punishing  those  who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carrha^e 
was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  cauiiuti  m 
regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans.  The  commissioners  met 
on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome ;  they  carried 
him  back  with  them  to  JSgium,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had  been 
summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and 
kindness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  con- 
cerning the  ill  treatment  of  the  commissioners,  or  excuse  it  better  than 
the  Achseans  themselves  would  have  done;  and  were  as  reserved  in 
regard  to  the  cities  which  they  wished  to  separate  from  the  league. 
They  confined  themselves  to  exhorting  them  not  to  aggravate  dbeir 
first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any  farther ;  and  to  leave  Lace- 
daemonia  in  peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances  were  extremely 
agreeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly.  But  Diaeus,  Grito- 
laus,  and  their  faction,  all  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious,  and 
most  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord; 
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insinuating  that  the  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the 
bad  condition  of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  defeated 
in  several  engagements,  and  from  the  fear  they  were  in  lest  the 
Aeheean  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient  deference. 
They  were  told  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;  that  they  had 
only  to  repair  to  Tegea,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  to  treat 
there  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  incline  them  to  peace.  They 
went  thither  accordingly,  and  persuaded  the  Lacedsemonians  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Ach^ans,  and  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  till 
new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to  pacify  all  differences. 
But  the  faction  of  Critolaus  took  their  measures  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  person,  except  the  magistrate,  went  to  the  congress ;  and  he 
did  not  SLxrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Confer- 
ences were  held  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  Critolaus  would  not 
assent  to  any  measures.  He  said  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide 
anything  without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report 
the  affair  in  the  general  diet,  which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less 
than  six  months.  That  bad  stratagem,  or  rather  breach  of  faith, 
exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed  the  Lacedaomo- 
nians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  described  Critolaus  as  a  violent 
and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Crito- 
laus went  from  city  to  city,  during  the  whole^  winter,  and  summoned 
assemblies,  under  the  pretext  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to 
the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegea,  but,  in  fact,  to 
vent  invectives  against  the  Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction 
upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity 
and  aversion  which  he  himself  had  against  them ;  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited  all  judges  from  prosecuting 
and  imprisoning  an  Achaean  for  debt,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  affair 
between  the  diet  and  Lacedsemon.  By  that  means,  whatever  he  said 
had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to  receive 
such  orders  aa  be  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming 
right  judgments  of  the  future,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught 
with  the  bait  of  the  first  advantage  he  proposed  to  them. 

Metellus,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles  in 
Peloponnesus,  deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who 
arrived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  the  council  was  assembled  there.  They 
spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation;  exhorting  the  Achseans  not  to 
draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rashness  and  levity,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans.  They  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  isno- 
miniously  turned  out  of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd  of 
workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All  the 
cities  of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  but  Corinth 
waa  far  more  frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness. They  had  been  persuaded  that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them 
all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy  the  Achaean  league. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  everything  succeeded  to  his 
wishes,  harangued  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against  the  magis- 
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trates  who  did  not  eater  into  his  views ;  spoke  against  tiie  ambassadon 
themselves ;  animated  them  against  the  Romans ;  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  it  was  not  without  previous  good  meaBorea  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  resist  the  Romans  ;  that  he  had  kings  in  his  party ;  and 
that  the  republios  were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By  these  seditious  dis- 
courses he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  against  the  LaoedsBmonianSy 
and,  in  consequence,  indirectly  against  the  Romans.  The  ambassa^ 
dors  then  separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Laoeds&monia,  to 
observe  the  moti(»i8  of  the  enemy ;  another  set  out  for  Naupaotus ; 
and  two  waited  the  arrival  of  MeteUus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Bosotiana,  whoae  name  was  Pytheas,  equally 
rash  and  violent  as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  meaaareB,  and  engaged 
the  Boeotians  to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  AohsMins ;  they 
were  discontented  with  a  sentence  which  Rome  had  given  against  them. 
The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered  itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party. 
The  Achaeans,  with  such  feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  support  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power ;  so  much  were  they 
Uinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 

The  Romans  hm  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  oansuls,  and 
oharged  him  with  the  Achssan  war.  MeteUus,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
glory  of  terminating  this  war,  sent  new  ambasaadoni  to  the  Aehssans, 
with  promises  that  the  Roman  people  should  foi^et  all  that  had 
passed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty, 
and  consent  that  certain  cities,  which  had  been  proposed  before,  should 
be  dismembered  from  the  league.  This  proposal  was  rejected  with 
disdain;  upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with  his  troops  against  the 
rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  city  of  SoArphsoa  in  Locris, 
and  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more 
than  one  thousand  prisoners.  Oritolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle, 
without  its  being  known  what  became  of  him.  It  was  supposed  that 
tn  the  fight  he  had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Ditoas 
took  upon  him  the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves, 
and  armed  all  the  Aohseans  and  Arcadians  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  diousand  foot,  and  six 
hundred  horse.  He  gave  orders,  besides,  for  the  raising  of  troops  in 
every  city.  The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  atmost  desolauoa. 
Many  private  persons^  reduced  to  despair,  laid  Tiolent  bands  upon 
themselves :  others  abandoned  an  unhappy  country^  wh^*e  they  fore^ 
saw  their  destruction  was  inevitable*  Notwithstanding  the  extremity 
of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no  thoughts  of  taking  the  only  mea* 
sures  that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested  the  raahness  of  their 
chiefs,  and  yet  yielded  to  their  measureq,^ 

Metellus,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  one  thou- 
sand Arcadians  in  Bosotia,  near  Gheronisa,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
return  to  their  own  country ;  these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From 
thence  he  marched  with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that 
city,  he  ordered  that  the  temples  and  houses  should  be  spared,  and 
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;liat  none  of  the  tnlialHtaiito,  eitker  in  the  oit j  or  country,  should  h^ 
made  prisoners,  or  pat  to  death*  He  excepted  from  that  number  Pj* 
theas,  the  autber  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brought  to  him,  and 
put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  after  having  taken  Megara,  the  garrison 
of  which  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to 
OorintJi,  where  Disons  had  sfant  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him, 
to  exhort  the  Aehsdans  to  nstum  to  their  iiuty,  4imd  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  offered  them.  Metdhis  ardently  desired  to  terminate 
the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius*  The  inhabitants,  on  their 
side,  were  equally  deshrous  of  seeing  a  period  to  their  misfortunes ; 
hot  that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  fkofeion  of  Dissus  disposing  of 
every  thing.  The  deputieB  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  if  Diseus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  en- 
raged at  the  punishment  he  had  inflioted  upon  Sosicrates,  who  talked 
of  surrendering  to  the  Romans^  The  prisoners  were  therefore  dis- 
missed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  aarrived.  He  had 
hasten^  his  mirch,  from  the  fear  of  inding  every  thing  pacified  at 
his  arrival,  and  lest  another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this 
irar.  Metelliis  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  returned  into 
Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  assembled  all  his  troops,  he  advanced 
to  the  city,  and  encamped  before  it.  A  body  of  hb  advnnced  guard 
being  n^ligeifet  of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  besieged  made  a  sortie, 
attacked  them  vigorously,  killed  many,  and  putfmed  the  rest  almost  to 
the  entrance  of  dieir  camp.  This  small  advantage  very  much  en- 
couraged the  Aofaisans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them.  Diseus 
offered  the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness,  kept 
his  troops  within  the  eamp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him  from  accepting 
it.  The  joy  and  presnmp^on  of  the  Aehssans  rose  to  an  inconceivable 
height.  They  advanced  furiowly  with  all  their  troops,  hanng  placed 
their  wives  and  efaildren  upon  the  neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  b«ttle,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  carriages  to  follow 
them,  to  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  shouMl  take  from  the  enemy ; 
so  fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Never  was  there  a  more*raA  or  ill-founded  confidence.  The  faction 
had  removed  from  the  service  and  counsels  all  such  as  were  capable  of 
commanding  the  troops,  or  conduoting  affairs,  and  had  substituted 
others  in  their  room,  without  either  talents  or  ability,  in  order  to  thehr 
being  more  absolutely  masters  of  the  government,  and  ruling  without 
opposition.  The  chief,  without  military  knowledge,  valour,  or  expe- 
rience, had  no  other  merit  th^i  a  blind  and  frantic  rsge.  They  had 
already  committed  an  eOEcess  of  folly,  in  hazarding  a  battle,  which  was 
to  decide  their  fate,  without  necessity,  instead  of  thinking  of  a  long 
and  brave  defence  in  so  strcmg  a  place  as  Oorinth,  and  of  obtaining 
good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistanoe.  The  battle  was  fought  near 
Leucopetra,  a  place  now  unknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus. 
The  consul  had  posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they 
quitted  at  a  proper  time  for  charging  the  Achman  cavalry  in  flank  *; 
who,  surprised  ^y  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave  way  immediately.     The 
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infantry  made  more  resiatance;  but  aa  it  was  neither  covered  nor  sqa 
tained  by  the  horaei  it  was  aoon  broken  and  put  to  flight.  If  Diffiua 
had  retired  into  the  plaoe,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time,  and  ob- 
tained an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  his  despair,  he 
rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  country ;  and  having  entered  his 
house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  worthy  of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defending  them- 
selves. As  they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage, 
or  views,  no  person  had  any  thought  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  and  to  oblige  the  victor 
to  grant  them  some  favourable  conditions,  so  that  all  the  Achseans 
who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the 
following  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  consul  hav- 
ing entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers. 
All  the  men  who  were  left  in  it,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women 
and  children  exposed  to  sale ;  and  after  the  statue^  paintings,  and 
most  valuable  articles  were  moved  for  transporting  them  to  Borne,  the 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  continued  in  flames  for 
several  days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian  brass  became  more 
famous  than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in  repute  long  before.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  was  melted  and  ran 
together  in  this  conflaffration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The 
walls  were  afterwards  demoliedied  and  raaed  to  their  very  foundations. 
All  this  was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence 
of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  by  Borne. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
after  its  foundation  by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  sixth  in  descent 
from  Hercules.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of 
raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  summoned  any 
assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take ; 
nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  public 
calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Bomans,  by  sending  deputies 
to  implore  their  clemency.  We  miffht  suppose  from  this  general  inac- 
tivity, that  the  Achfean  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  Corinth,  so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed, 
And  universally  dismayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achseans,  were  also 
kunished  by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed. 
The  ten  commissioners  sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of 
Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul,  abolished  popular  government 
in  all  the  cities,  and  established  magistrates  in  them,  who  were  to  have 
a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  other  respects,  they 
were  left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They  abolished  also 
all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Acheeans,  Boeotians,  Phocseans, 
and  other  people  of  Greece ;  but  they  were  re-established  soon  after. 
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Greece,  from  that  time,  was  redaoed  to  a  Roman  province,  called  the 
province  of  Achaia ;  becanse,  at  the  taking  of  Corinth,  the  Acheeans 
were  the  most  powerfal  people  of  Greece,  and-  the  Roman  people  sent 
a  praetor  every  year,  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner^  thought  proper  to 
show  that  example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too 
great  clemency  rendered  bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope 
they  had  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  the  Roman  people  for  their  faults. 
Besides  which,  the  advantageous  situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as 
revolted  might  canton  themselves  and  make  it  a  military  station  against 
the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  entirely.  Cicero,  who  did 
not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  b^ng  used  in  that  manner, 
wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared.^ 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised 
from  it.  Among  the  paintings,  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most 
celebrated  artist^  in  Greece,  representing  Bacchus,^  the  beauty  of  which 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant 
in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  that  painting  used  by  the  soldiers  as  a  table  on 
which  they  played  at  dice.  It  was  adjudged  to  Attains  in  the  sale 
made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  somewhat  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  by  the 
same  painter,  which  Attains  also  purchased  for  one  hundred  talents. 
That  princess  riches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb :  ^^  At- 
talicis  conditionibos."  These  sums,  however,  seem  repugnant  to  pro- 
bability. The  consul,  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  in  ques- 
tion should  rise  so  high,  interposed  his  authority,  and  retained  it  con- 
trary to  public  faith,  and  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  Attains, 
because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hidden  virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown 
to  him.  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for  his  private  interest,  nor 
with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent  it  to  Rome, 
to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doing  which,  says  Cicero,  he 
adorned  and  embellished  his  house  much  more  essentially  than  if  he 
had  placed  the  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most 
opulent  city  of  ureece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least.  Such  noble 
disinterestedness  was  at  that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less 
the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than  of  the  age  itself.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  office  and  command  for  enriching  a  man's  self,  was  not  only 
shameful  and  infamous,  but  a  criminal  abuse.^  The  painting  we  speak 
of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  judges  went  to  see  it 
out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art :  and  it  remained  there  till  it 
was  burned  with  that  temple. 

*  Majores  nostri — Carthaginem  et  Namantiam  funditus  sustulerunt.  Sed  credo  illos  seoutos 
opportttnitatem  loci  mozime,  ne  posset  aliquando  ad  bellam  faoiendam  locus  ipse  adhortatL— 
Cio.  de  Offic.  1.  L  n.  45. 

*This  painter  was  called  Aristides.  The  pictare  mentioned  here,  was  in  such  estimation^ 
tiiat  it  was  commonly  said,  "  All  paintings  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Bacchus." 

*  Strab.  1.  Till.  p.  381.    Plin.  1.  rii.  c.  38,  et  1.  uzt.  o.  4  et  10. 

'Nnmquid  Lucius  Mnmmius  copiosior,  cum  copiosissimam  iirbem  ftinditus  sustulisset?  Ita- 
liam  ornarci  quam  domnm  suam,  maluiU  Quanquam  Italia  ornata,  domus  ipsa  mihi  videtar 
omatior.  Laus  absunentiss  non  hominis  est  solum,  sed  etiam  temporum. — Habere  qusBStnJ 
roup,  non  modo  turpe  est,  sio  sceleratum  etiam  et  nefarium. — Cio.  de  Offic.  1.  i.  n.  76,  77. 


MmDmiiiB  was  s  great  ivarriory  audi  aa  eBeeDant  maii^  bat  had  nei* 
Iher  learning,  knowledge  of  arte,  nor  taale  for  painting  or  scalptnrei 
the  merit  of  whiek  be  did  not  diatingiiisb;  not  bdieving  there  was  any 
difference  between  pictores  or  atatnea,  nor  that  the  name  of  the  great 
maatera  of  those  arte  gare  them  their  valae.  This  be  fbUy  expluned 
upon  the  present  oecaaion.  He  bad  ordered  persona  to  take  care  of 
transporting  manj  of  the  paintings  and  stetnea  of  the  most  exoeUe&t 
maaters  to  Rome.  No  loaa  ooald  have  been  so  irreparable,  as  that  of 
such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  masto-pieoes  of  tboae  extraordinary 
artists,  who  contrilmted  almost  as  much  aa  tbe  greatest  captains,  to 
render  their  age  glorious  to  posteritj*  Mnmmius,  however,  in  recom- 
mending the  care  of  that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he  con- 
fided them,  threatened  them  very  serioosly,  that  if  tbe  statoes,  paint> 
ings,  and  other  things  with  which  be  charged  tbem,  should  be  either 
lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  be  would  oblige  tbem  to  find  others  at 
their  own  cost  and  charges.* 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  a  historian,  lAo  has  preserved  us  this 
fact,  that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ?  and  would  not  such  a 
groseness  be  infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the 
exceeding  delicacy  of  the  taate  of  the  present  age  for  such  sort  of 
rarities  ?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when  that  taste  for  excellent  paindncs 
among  the  magistrates,  was  the  cause  of  iheir  committing  i^l  the  frauds 
and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the 
affiction  to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  his  country 
reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  any  thing. was 
capable  of  giving  him  consolation  in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was 
the  opportunity  of  defending  the  memory  of  Phtlopoemen,  his  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  Roman,  having 
formed  the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to  that  hero  taken 
down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  before  Mmnmius,  of  having  been  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had 
some  colour  in  it,  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius 
boldly  took  upon  him  his  defence.  He  represented  Philopoemen  as 
tbe  greatest  captain  whom  Qreece  had  produced  in  the  latter  times ; 
that  be  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  a  little  too  far ;  but  that  he  had  rendered  the  Roman  people 
considerable  services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their  wars  against 
Antiochus  and  the  iBtoUans.  The  commissioners  before  whom  be 
pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons,  and  still  more  with 
his  gratitude  for  his  master,  deoreed  that  the  statues  of  Philoposmen 
should  continue  as  they  were  in  all  places.  Polybius,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  good  disposition  of  Mummius,  demanded  also  the  statues 

^  Mummius  tarn  rudia  foit»  at  oapta  Corinthoi  cum  m*zimorum  artifi<Him  perfsctu  maniboa 
tabulM  ao  atatuas  in  Italiam  portendua  locaret,  juberet  preedici  conduoentibus,  si  eaa  perdi- 
diaaent,  novaa  eaa  reddituraa.  Non  tamen  puto  dnbitea,  Viniei,  quin  magis  pro  repnbltca 
(Uerit,  manere  adhuo  rudem  Oorinthionim  intellectum,  quam  io  tantam  ea  intelligi ;  et  qidn 
hao  prudantia  iliaimpradeiitia  daoorl  pnblieo  ftierit  oonTenientior.— VeU.  Patera  I.  i.  n.  13. 


of  AratQS  and  AchftUB ;  which  were  granted  him,  though  they  had 
already  been  carried  ont  of  Peloponnesus  into  Acamania.  The 
Achieans  were  so  charmed  with  the  seal  which  Polybins  had  expressed 
upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his  country, 
that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself*^ 

He  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  which 
did  him  as  much  honour  among  his  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the 
memory  of  Philopcsmen.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  and  their  estates  and  efiects  were  sold  by  auction.  When 
those  of  Diaeus,  who  had  been  the  principal  in  that  affront,  were  put 
up,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the  quaestor  who  sold  them,  to  let 
Polybius  take  whatever  he  thought  fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  from 
him  anything  on  that  account  He  refused  that  offer,  however  advan- 
tageous it  appeared,  and  would  have  thought  himself  in  some  measure 
an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part  of  his 
fortune ;  besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out 
of  the  spoils  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  would  not  onlv  accept  nothing 
himself,  but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  desire  anythmg  of  what  had 
appertained  to  Diseos ;  and  all  who  followed  his  example  were  highly 
i^l^uded. 

This  action  gave  the  commisrioners  so  high  an  opinion  of  Polybius, 
that,  on  their  leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities 
which  had  been  lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences 
till  time  had  accustomed  them  to  the  change  which  had  been  made, 
and  to  the  new  laws  prescribed  them.'  rolybius  discharged  that 
honourable  commission  with  so  much  goodness,  justice,  and  prudence, 
that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either  in  regard  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  general,  or  the  affairs  of  individuals.  In  gratitude  for  so 
Seat  a  benefit,  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  different  places :  upon 
e  base  of  one  of  which  was  this  inscription,  '^  That  Greece  would 
have  been  guilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  hearkened  at  first  to  the 
counsels  of  Polybius ;  but  that,  after  her  faults,  he  alone  had  been  her 
deliverer." 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  coun-  J 

try,  returned  to. join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied 
him  to  Numantia,  at  the  siege  of  which  he  was  present.  When  Scipio 
was  dead,  he  returned  into  Greece;  and  having  enjoyed  there  the 
esteem,  ^atitude,  and  affection  of  his  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.^ 

Metellus,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  as 
conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  surnamed  Macedonicus. 
The  false  king  Andriscus  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the 
spoils,  he  caused  what  was  called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to* 
be  carried  in  the  procession.  That  prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  having  lost  twenty-five  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lysippus,.  the  most 
celebrated  artist  in  that  way,  to  make  each  of  them  an  equestriaa 

•  Polyb.  In  Ezetrpt  p.  190— US.         •  lUd.  p.  IM,  *«.         •  Imfata.  fat  Ifanrob.  p.  141 
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Statue,  to  which  he  added  bis  own.  These  statues  were  set  up  in 
Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused  them  to  be  transported 
to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triamph  with  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triamph,  and,  in  eonse- 
qnence  of  having  conquered  Achaia,  was  sumamed  Achaieus.  He 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph, 
which  were  afterwards  made  the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  Italy;  but  not  one  of  them 
entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SECTION  V. — RBFLECTIONS   ON  THB  CAUSES   OP  THB  GEANDEUB, 

DBCLBN8I0N,  AND  RUIN  OF  GREECE. 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us 
through  a  series  of  so  many  ages  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic 
virtues  and  memorable  events,  we  may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  we  began,  and  consider,  by  way  of  abridgment, 
and  at  one  view,  the  rise,  progress,  and  declension  of  the  principal 
states  that  composed  it.  Their  whole  duration  may  be  divided  into 
four  ages. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECONII^  AGBS  OF  GEnCB. 

I  SHALL  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  ori^n  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the 
.fabulous  times  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and 
may  be  called  the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign 
of  Darius  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner  its  youth.  In  those 
early  years  it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those  great 
things  it  was  afterwards  to  act,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power 
and  glory,  which  at  length  rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration 
of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet '  observes,  who  had  naturally  great 
wit,  had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt, 
who,  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  spread  universally  the  excellent 
polity  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exercises 
of  the  body,  wrestling,  the  horse,  foot,  and  chariot-races^  and  the  other 
combats,  which  they  carried  to  their  highest  perfection,  by  means  of 
the  glorious  crowns  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But 
the  best  thing  taught  them  by  the  Egyptians  was,  to  be  docile  and 
obedient,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good 
of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  persons,  who  regarded  nothing 
but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  had  no  sense  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as  the  repose  of 
their  own  family  was  involved  in  them ;  the  Greeks  were  taught  to 
consider  themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which 
was  that  of  the  state.  The  fathers  brought  up  their  children  in  this 
opinion  ;  and  the  children  were  taught  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon 
their  country  as  their  common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly 
appertained  than  to  their  psirents. 

The  Greeks,  instructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable 

*  Universal  Hiitory. 
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of  goveming  for  themselves,  and  most  of  the  oities  formed  themselves 
into  republics,  under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of 
them  liberty  for  their  vital  principle ;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  rea- 
sonable, and  subservient  to  laws.  The  advantage  of  this  government 
was,  that  their  citizens  loved  their  country  the  better  from  transacting 
their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  all  equally  capable  of  its 
honours  and  dignities.  Besides  this,  the  c<Hidition  of  private  persons, 
to  which  all  returned  when  they  quitted  employments,  prevented 
them  from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  de- 
prived ;  whereas,  power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust  and  oppressive, 
when  under  no  restraints,  and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual 
duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  generally 
occasion  the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  life,  intent 
upon  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  hus- 
bandman or  the  artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving 
between  all  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality, 
void  of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostentation.  He  who  had  commanded  the 
army  for  one  year,  fought  tho  next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer, 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Grreece,  was  a  particular 
affection  for  poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  simplicity  in  buildings, 
moveables,  dress,  equipage,  domestics,  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to 
consider  the  small  retributions  with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  their 
application  in  public  employments,  and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner, 
educated  and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  endued  from  their  ear- 
liest infancy  with  maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it 
with  great  and  noble  sentiments  7  The  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and 
all  hope  that  could  possibly  have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THB  THIRD  AGE  OS*  GREECB. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been, 
and  will  for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue 
of  the  Greeks,  shut  up  within  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  but 
faintly  dawned,  and  shone  with  but  a  feeble  ray,  till  this  age.  To 
produce  and  place  them  in  their  full  light,  some  great  and  important 
occasion  was  necessary,  wherein  Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  exposed  to  extreme  dangers,  was  compelled,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open  day  such 
as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in  their  invasions 
of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia, 
armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like 
an  impetuous  torrent,  and  came  pouring,  with  innumerable  troops,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little  spot  of  Greece,  which  seemed  about 
to  be  entirely  swallowed  up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two 
small  cities,  however,  Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  for- 
midable armies,  but  attacked,  defeated,  pursued,  and  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind,  which  is  all  1 
have  here  in  view,  the  prodigies  of  valour  and  fortitude,  which  shone 
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oat  at  tbat  time,  and  contmaed  to  do  so  long  after  on  like  occasions. 
To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  snch  astonishing  snccesses,  so 
nrach  abore  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned, 
which  were  profonndly  engraven  in  their  hearts  bj  edncation,  exam 
pie,  and  practice,  and  had  become,  by  long  habit,  a  second  natnre  iu 
them? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  in  the  love  of 
poverty,  contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-interest,  attention  to  the 
public  good,  desire  of  glory,  love  of  their  conntry,  and  above  all,  snch 
a  zeal  for  liberty,  which  no  danger  was  capable  of  intimidating,  and 
such  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence  for  whoever  conceived  the  least 
thought  against  it,  as  united  their  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
sension and  discord  in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to  authority 
and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on  that  side  they 'were  per- 
fectly equal.  The  states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempted  from  that 
ambition  which  occasions  so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  or  of  making  conquests  at  the 
expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation, 
improvement,  and  defence  of  their  neighbours,  but  did  not  endeavour 
to  usurp  any  thing  from  them.  The  weaker  cities,  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  their  territory,  did  not  apprehend  invasion  from  the  more 
powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a  multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and 
states  of  Greece,  which  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  inde- 
pendence, retaining  their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws, 
customs,  and  usages  derived  from  their  forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people, 
either  at  hopie  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives 
for  the  resolutions  they  took,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom 
of  their  government;  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  from 
whence  could  arise  this  greatness  of  soul  in  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and 
Athens ;  whence  these  noble  sentiments,  this  consummate  wisdom  in 
politics,  this  profound  and  universal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war, 
whether  for  tne  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for  the  attack 
and  defence  of  places,  or  the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  motions 
of  an  arm^  in  battle ;  add  to  this,  that  superior  ability  in  maritime 
affairs,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  victorious,  which  so  glori- 
ously acquired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Persians 
to  renounce  it  for  ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  latter,  immediately  after  their  conquests,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted  by  pride  and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms, 
conquered  its  conquerors  by  riches  and  voluptuousness;  and  that 
change  of  manners  was  very  sudden  and  rapid,  especially  after  Car- 
thage, the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  Greeks,  nothing  was  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they  had 
gained  over  the  Persians ;  nothing  more  soothing  than  the  glory  they 
had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits.  After  so  glorious 
a  period,  the  Greeks  long  persevered  in  the  same  love  of  simplicityi 
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rnigality,  and  poverty ;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luzurr ; 
the  same  seal  and  ardour  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  ancient  manners.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over  which  the  Greeks  so 
often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures  and  luxury ; 
they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that  con- 
tagious softness,  and  constantly  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices 
of  conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries 
provinces,  but  their  commerce  and  example  alone  might  have  proved 
very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they 
were  banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  eighty 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamin ;  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
ners was  adhered  to  long  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Chreece, 
which  did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate,  but  slowly  and  by  degrees* 
This  is  what  remains  to  show. 

THE  POURTH  AQB  09  QREBCB. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the  Greeks, 
was  the  disunion  which  rose  up  among  themselves.  The  Persians,  who 
bad  found  them  invincible  in  arms,  as  long  as  their  union  existed, 
applied  their  whole  attention  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  them.  For  that  reason  they  employed  their  gold  and  silver, 
which  succeeded  much  better  than  their  steel  and  arms  had  done  be- 
fore. The  Greeks,  attacked  invincibly  in  this  manner  by  bribes 
secretly  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  share 
in  their  governments,  were  divided  by  domestic  jealousies,  and  turned 
their  victorious  arms  against  themselves,  which  had  rendered  them 
enperior  to  their  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander an  opportunity  of  subiecting  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom 
them  to  servitude,  covered  their  design  with  the  pretence  of  avenging 
them  upon  their  ancient  enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into  that 
gross  snare,  which  save  the  mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  aven- 
gers became  more  tatal  to  them  than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed 
on  them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered  the  universe,  could  never 
be  removed ;  those  little  states  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  shake 
it  off.  Greece,  from  time  to  time  animated  by  the  remembrance  of 
her  ancient  glory,  roused  from  her  lethargy,  and  made  some  attempts 
to  reinstate  herself  in  her  ancient  condition ;  but  those  efforts  were 
ill  concerted,  and  as  ill  sustained  by  her  expiring  liberty,  and  tended 
only  to  augment  her  slavery ;  because  the  protectors,  whom  she  called 
in  to  her  aid,  soon  made  themselves  her  masters.  So  that  all  she  did 
was  to  change  her  fetters  and  make  them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  her ;  but  it  was  by  degrees, 
and  with  much  artifice.  As  they  .continually  pushed  on  their  conquests 
from  province  to  province,  they  perceived,  that  they  should  find  a 


Tt%  tsEnnoBror 

Wiw  to  iimr  vtiAAym  pi»yjcla  m  Maceiona,  fimiUik  liy  its 
ft^i;rhryyvWj4f  adTanta^eMM  sitaatioiu  nepmatina  m  anaa,  and  T«ry 
p^/witrful  m  iciMfH^  ari4  bf  ha  alHeaL  Tke  ffnwini  artfaDy  applied  to 
th^  MoaH  ftatai  erf*  Greeee,  from  wlioa  tber  had  leaa  to  fear,  and  t^ 
ies^rfmrei  to  gain  then  bjr  the  attraetife  diarms  of  Ebcrty,  whiA  was 
their  darling  paarion,  and  of  vhich  thejr  Inev  hov  to  aar^un  in  them 
ttfeir  aneient  ideaa.  And  after  having  vith  great  addreaa  aiade  nse 
of  the  Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroj  t^  MaoedoniaB  power,  thej  sub- 
jeeted  all  thoae  statea,  one  after  another,  mider  varioos  pretexts. 
Greece  waa  thus  swallowed  op  at  last  in  the  Roman  emjHre,  and  became 
a  prorinee  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Adiaia. 

Hhe  did  not  lose  with  her  power  that  ardent  paasion  for  liberty, 
which  waa  her  peculiar  character.^  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced 
Greece  into  a  prorince,  reserred  to  the  people  almost  all  their  priri- 
leges ;  and  Sylla,  who  punished  them  so  cmelly  sixty  yetfs  after,  tor 
having  faroured  the  arms  of  Mithridates,  did  not  abridge  those  of  their 
liberty,  who  escaped  his  vengeance.^  In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the 
Athenians  were  seen  to  espoose  with  warmth  the  party  of  Pompey, 
who  fought  for  the  republic.^  Julius  Caesar  revenged  himself  ]ipon 
them  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring,  that  he  pardoned  them  out  of 
consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Csesar  was  killed,  their 
inclination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erected 
statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down 
till  solicited  by  Antony,  when  he  became  their  friend,  benefactor  and 
magistrate* 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they,  still 
retained  another  sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from 
them,  and  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  homage.  Athens  con- 
tinued always  the  metropolis  of  the  sciences,  the  school  of  polite  arts, 
and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined  taste  in  all  the  productions  of 
the  mind*  Several  cities,  as  Byzantium,  Gaesarea,  Alexandria,  Ephesas, 
and  Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by  her  example, 
opened  schools  which  became  very  famous.  Rome,  haughty  as  she 
was,  acknowledged  this  glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  to  be  finished  and  refined  in  Greece.  They  were  instructed 
there  in  all  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, the  science  of  natural  things,  the  rules  of  manners  and  duties, 
the  art  of  reasoning  with  justice  and  method :  all  the  treasures  of 
eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the  method  taught  of  treating  the 
greatest  subjects  with  propriety,  force,  elegance  and  perspicuity. 

A  GioorOy  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted 
something,  and  did  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  great 
mastora  whom  Greece  then  produced.     Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  his 

Sloriuus  conquests,  did  not  think  it  a  dishonour  to  him,  in  passing 
LhodeSi  to  hoar  the  celebrated  philosophers,  who  taught  there  with 
great  reputatioUi  and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure  their  disciple. 

8(r*b.  1.  xl  *  Plat  in  SjUa.  *  Biod.  L  zlfi.  p.  191.  et  L  zlTii  p  S39. 
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Nothiig  shows  more  clearly  the  respect  retained  for  the  ancient  re* 
nutation  of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  writes 
in  this  manner  to  Mazimus^  appointed  governor  of  that  province  by 
Trajan.  ^^  Gall  to  mind,  my  dear  Maximus,  that  you  are  going  into 
Achaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same  Greece  where  learning  and  the 
polite  arts  had  their  birth ;  where  even  agriculture  was  invented,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  that  you  are  sent  to 
govern  free  cities,  and  free  men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were ;  who, 
by  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known 
how  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received  from  nature.  Revere  the 
gods  their  founders ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their 
nation,  and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  their  cities,  the  dimity,  ^eat  ex- 
ploits, and  even  foibles  and  vanity  of  that  people.  Kememoer,  it  is 
from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our  law ;  that  we  did  not  im- 
pose our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered  them,  but  that  they 
gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going ;  it  i? 
at  Lacedsemon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous to  deprive  them  of  that  faint  image^  that  shadow  which  they 
retain  of  their  ancient  liberty."* 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of 
the  mind,  always  supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  other.  Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  im- 
provements from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, those  great  lights  of  the  church,  St.  Bazil,  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
enzen,  St.  Johannes  Ghrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to  imbibe,  as  from 
their  source,  all  the  pro&ne  sciences.  The  emperors  Tit.  Antonius, 
M.  Aurelius,  Lucius,  &c.  who  could  not  go  to  Greece,  brought  Greece 
in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers into  their  palaces,  that  they  might  be  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  even  while  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philo- 
sophers Apollonius  and  Seztus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a 
common  disciple.  « 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its 
laws  on  Egypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  bar- 
barism, and  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room ; 
obliging,  by  a  kind  of  rieht  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive 
her  language  and  adopt  her  customs :  a  testimonial  highly  glorious  to 
a  people,  and  which  argues  a  much  more  illustrious  superiority,  than 
that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely  on  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch 
observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin, 
and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek  was  held  in  no  great 
estimation. 

^  Lib.  TiL  0.  M. 


Tn  HurraKT  (MP 


ARTICLE  nL 

It  seems,  thai  after  the  sabjogation  of  Mftcedonia  and  Greece  to  die 
BomanB,  our  history,  confined  for  the  fatore  to  two  principal  kingdomSi 
those  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible 
than  ever.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  be  more  ob- 
scure and  perplexed  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  in  which  several  kings  not  only  succeeded  one 
another  in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes  reigned  jointly,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four ;  which  occasions  a  con- 
fusion difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard  to  extricate 
myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  succession, 
and  duration  of  the  reign  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This 
small  chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon 
facts,  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  dew  to  guide  the 
reader  in  a  kind  <^  labynnth,  where  the  most  clear-sighted  will  have 
occasion  for  assistance.  It  enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be 
passed  over,  and  recourse  be  had  to  it  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  be 
set  right :  I  insert  it  here  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  for  the 
kinedom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  j^sx  of  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
to  tne  expulsion  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne ;  that  is,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  8845,  to  8946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  almost  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  under  whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Ronuun 
empire ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  worJd  8840,  to  the  year  8989. 
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KINGS  07   BGTPT  AND  SYSIA. 


KLMut  or  mmtrt. 


Ptotemy  PhikMMlMr  relirned 
maMtlUnf  more  ttioa  M  yoan. 
Tliii  onieJe  conUins  oaly  14 
year*  of  bis  reif  n. 

DiArenoM  betweoa  PMIoom- 
ter  and  bia 
or  Pbyaeon. 

•■••••••••••••••oa  ■••••••••  aoaooooa  a  •••o»*««4 


»••••••••« 


••••••  •■  •••••••••• 


Kuraa  OP  fTBiA. 


»»»■«»«■■» 


Ptoloiny  BraffKotM,  otbarwiaa 
callad  PhyaeoD,  brottaar  of  Pbi- 
lomater.   aaeanda   tba  throne, 
and  marriaa  Glaopaira,  Philo 
BMlar'a  wift. 


3674 


3877 


am 


••  •••••«•  •«•««•••••••• 


aftaoa#aa«a«a««taaa*«a 


■  •••••*•••• 


a»aaoaaooo  •  •••  • 


Antiochua  Bopator,  afed  aine  yaaia,  maeeedi  hit  (kther  Aa 
tioehua  Epipbanea.     Ha  raif  na  only  two  yeara. 

Deroecriua  Soter,  aon  of  Selaueua  Pbilopator,  having  eteaped 
from  Room,  aaeanda  tba  tbroaa. 

Bala,  under  tlia  naoie  nf  Alexander,  pretendinf  to  be  the  aoo 
of  Antiocbaa  Epiptaanaa,  aeiaea  tba  throne  of  Syria.  Be  it  sup- 
ported by  I  lie  Romana. 

Demetriua  !•  killed  In  a  battle.    He  bad  reigned  twelve  yeara. 

Alexander  Bala.  Re  reigna  almoat  live  yearn  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer  declare*  againtt  liim  in  ibvour  of  Demetriua  Nicator,ion 
oi  Demetriua  Boler. 


Demetriua  Nieator. 


•••a«*aae««««*«ae««ae»*ava«  ••«»oe**a •«••••• a% 

Demetriua  marebea  agalnat 
the  Partbiana,  wlio  Uke  htm 
prieoner,  and  conine  him.  He 
had  reigned  aaven  yeart. 


Phyaooo  expela  Cleopatra  bia 
wilb,  and  marriea  Irit  oaugbtar, 
■amed  alao  Cloopatm. 

He  la  radttoed  to  iy.  The 
Alexandriant  reatora  tlw  gov- 
ernment to  Clanpatra,  Ilia  irat 
wife. 

Phyaeoa 


»»aa»»aae*— ••••——••••»— aaaoameeeoa  I 


»•••••«■•••••••«•••••  •••••••aaaaaavaeeaaaaaaa 


••  *••••••••••«• 


a»»a»aaa»e»— •——■—■  a ■  ta mile  naaiea 

Death  of  Phyaeoa.  Ha  had 
raigned  99  yeara. 

Ptolemy  Ijatbynia,or  Solar, 
aaceeeda  Pbyaooa. 

Cleopatra,  hie  raothar,  obiiaca 
him  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  bia 
eldest  aiater.  and  marry  Selena, 
Ilia  youngeataiater. 

Cleopatra  givca  tba  klagdom 
of  Cyprua  to  Alaxaadar,  her 
youiigeat  aon. 


DeaMtriua    Nieaior    reigna 
again  in  Syria. 


Antloehot  Theoa,  aon  of  Bala, 
aupported  by  Trypiion,  eeiaea  part 
of  the  kinftdom. 

Diodotet  Tk-yphon.  after  having 
got  rid  of  ilia  pupil  Antiochua,  aa- 
eandi  the  throne. 


Dametitoa  ie  idllad  by  Za- 
bina. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrloa, 
rataiaa  part  of  the  kingdom 
after  hit  death. 

Setoocoa  V.,  eMeat  too  of  De- 
metriuai  ia  deelared  king,  and 
aeon  after  kiHed  liy  Cleopatra. 

AntiocbuaOrypot,  bia  young- 
er brother,  ia  placed  on  the 
tluone  by  Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra  dealgnt  to  poiaon 
Grypua,  aad  ia  poiaoned  Jiar< 
aelH 


Antiochua  Sidetea,  brother  of 
Demetriut,   after  having  over 
thrown  Trypiion.  and  put  bim  to 
death,  ia  declared  king.    Cleopa 
tra,  wife  of  Demetriut,  marriea 
bim. 

Antiochua   Sidetea    marebea 
acainat  the  Partbiana. 

The  Partbiant  tend  back  Deme- 
triua into  Syria.  Antiochua  ia 
BlaiB. 


Alexander  ZeMna,  aupported 
by  Phyioon,  expela  Demetriua 
from  the  tlirone,  who  ia  killed 
toon  after. 


Zeblna  ia  overthrown  b7  Ory< 
poa,  and  Aea  aooo  after. 


Antioebut  the  Cydeenian,  aon 
of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochua  81 
take   arma  againat  Ory 


J 
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wn 


3007 
»10 

ana 


MIS 

3013 
3914 

3913 

3916 

3918 


3981 


3983 


3935 


•••••*#*« 


*««•#*«• 


•*  m  *m  #»»»— 


• » 0mm»»m »»»»#*  •• 


ClaopftUm  «speto  Lattaf  ra» 
from  Effypc :  be  bad  nigoed  10 
revs.  MM  Msti  bi«  jroasfw 
Mvrtber,  Alexander,  upon  tbi 
ibrone. 

8be  ff  vea  ber  dmufbtcr  Sele 
na,  wboin  abo  had  takau  from 
Lathy  rue,  in  marriafe  lo  Aati- 
ocbiia  Grjrptta. 


»•#•••  •#aa««« 


a*aa#— aa»a»a  •••#••««•  •••••«••*  #•••#•••• 


aaaaa aaaaaa •• • ••• 


••••*a «•••»■ ■•••••• 


■•••■•••a  •••>•• 


•• a^a •••••• •##• 


Alexander 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander 
aelf.    He  bad 
He  diae  lOon 
ia  recalled. 


kllla  bia  aacber 

la  expelled  bim* 
reigned  19  yean, 
after.'  Latbyrua 


Death  of  Latbyrua. 

Alexander  II.«  eon  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  under  Bylla'i  protec* 
tion,  ie  choecn  king.  He  mar* 
riei  Cleopatra,  oiherwiae  called 
Berenice,  and  kille  her  19  days 
after.  He  reigned  fifteen  yean. 


The  Alexandrians  expel  Alex* 
ander. 

Ptolemy  Auletea,  baaurd  eon 
of  Laihynta,  ia  placed  apJi  tbe 
Uirooa. 


Kiaaa  m  aruA. 


Grypiia  ia  iceooeiM  witli  hia 
bvotbefi  ibe 


rieatbeCs 
by  Ibe 


lo 

of 


iskilladj 


oi 

of  Syria.' 
l^e  l«N 

died,  aad 


gaiaeaTieuiry 
■meat 


9l 


deoparm  giT< 


ber  dangbtar 


Death  of  Orypoa.    He  bad  reifnea  tweBty 


••■aae  ••*•••• 


Bakoena  la  OTertbrown  by 
Eueebea,  and  burai  ia  Mopeuee- 
tia. 


AacioebuaXL,  btotberof  Be 
leuoia.  and  aecoad  aoa  of  Gry 
paa.  aaeumea  the  diadem,  and  ia 
billed  by  Euaebea. 

Philip,  hia  brother,  third  aon 
of Orypua,  auoceeda  him. 

Deroetriua  Eucharea,  fourth 
aon  of  Grvpus,  ia  establiebed 
upon  tbe  throne  at  Damaaeas. 
by  tba  aiaiatanca  of  Latbyrua. 


>••#•«« a^aa 


Demerriua,  having  been  taken 
bjr  tbe  Parthianai  Antfoctaua 
Dionyeiue,  fifth  aon  of  Grypoi, 
ia  plated  upon  the  throne  of 
Damaacua,  and  la  kiHad  tbe 
following  year.    • 

Tlie  Syria  na,  weary  of  ao 
many  diviaiona  and  revolutloni, 
el«M  Tigranea  king  of  Arme* 
nia.  He  nigna  by  a  ^caroy 
fourteen  yean. 


Tlgranei  recalla  Megadatea 
hit   Ticeroy  from   Syria,  who 
commanded    there    fourteaa 
yean  In  hia  name. 


Antlocfena,  tiM 
ofvenbrowB.  and  pot  u>  ileaib. 

Antiocboa  Euaebea.  aon  of  Ibe 
Cyzioeniaa,  canaea  Jmnaelf  to  be 
declared  king. 


ofGrypua. 


Buaebca,  ovartbrawn  by  Plillip 
and  Demetrine.  ukaa  refhge 
among  tbe  Partliiana. 


He  it  re-eetabliahed  upon  tbn 
tbrone  by  tlieir  means. 


Euaebea  takea  refhge  in  Clll 
cia,  when  be  remaina  ooa* 
cealed. 

Selena,  hia  wift,  reiaina  part 
of  PImnieia  and  Omloayria.  and 
gives  liar  two  aona  a  good  edoca 
tion. 

Byria  being  unprovided  wtib 
troops.  AntioAbua  Aaiaticna,  soa 
of  Antiochus  Euaebea,  takea  poa- 
aeasion  of  some  part  of  tbe  coan ' 
try,  and  reigna  there  during  fb«r 
years. 


aaaa**«*aa*««a*a 


Pompey  deiwrivea  Antiochos 
Asiatieua  of  his  doniniona,  and 
redueea  ByHa  into  a  provinee  of 
the  Roman  empifa.  TIm  bouae 
of  tba  Saleaeidaa  ia  ezUoct  wfib 
bin. 
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8E01I0N    II.  —  ANTI0CHU8    EUPATOR    SUCCEEDS    TO   THE    KINGDOM  OF 
SYRIA.      CELEBRATED  VICTORIES   OP  JUDAS   MACCABEUS. 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and 
of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  closely  connected  with  each  other.  I 
am  now  about  to  resume  the  thread  of  them,  which  will  not  be  again 
interrupted. 

Antiochus,  sornamed  Eupator,  aged  only  nineteen,  succeeded  his 
father  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at 
his  death,  sent  for  PUlip,  his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him.  He  gave  him  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  son's 
minority,  and  put  his  crown,  signet,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  the 
royal  dignity,  into  his  hands ;  recomn^ending  to  him,  above  all  things, 
to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.^ 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped 
the  employment  which  the  late  king  had  coufided  to  him.  Lysias, 
upon  the  first  advice  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son 
Antiochus  upon  the  throne,  whose  governor  he  was,  and  had  taken 
upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  the  reins  of  the  government, 
without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regulation  at  his  death.  Philip  knew 
well,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it  with 
him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  that  court,  the 
assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of  his  right,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  usurper. 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coslosyria  and 
Palestine,  who  had  been  till  then  inimical  to  the  Jews,  suddenly  be- 
came their  friend ;  moved,  as  the  Scripture  says,  with  the  crying  in- 
justice which  had  been  committed  in  regard  to  them.  He  put  a  stop 
to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  against  them,  and  employed  all  his 
influence  to  obtain  peace  for  them.  By  his  conduct  he  gave  his  ene- 
mies an  opportunity  of  injuring  him.  They  prejudiced  the  king 
against  him,  by  representing  hipi  perpetually  as  a  traitor,  because  he 
had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  first  master,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  kin£  of  Egypt,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  on  entering  into  his  service.  For,  however  advantageous 
the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length, 
by  their  clamour  and  cabals,  )ie  was  deprived  of  his  government, 
which  was  given  to  Lysias  ;*  no  other  post  or  pension  being  conferred 
on  him  to  support  his  dignity.  He  had  not  forc^  of  mind  enough  to 
bear  his  downfall,  and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  had  well  deserved 
for  his  treason,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cru4' persecution  of 
the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valour  by  several  con- 
siderable victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  con 
tinually  made  an  implacable  war  against  him.     The  short  time  that 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  survived  the  favourable  incHoation  he  had  ex* 
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frtmed  for  the  Jevi,  woald  not  aDow  iim  to  teroke,  in  fomi,  Ut 
decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  religion.  The  eo«irt  of  Syria, 
which  always  considered  the  Jewi  as  rebek,  desiroiia  of  throwing  off 
ita  yoke,  and  had  ereat  intereata  in  making  ao  powerfid  a  neighbour- 
ing people  aobmity  bad  no  regard  to  aome  traoaaent  demonalradona  of 
the  dying  prince's  iaroiir  to  them.  They  always  parajyed  in  the 
same  principlea  of  policy,  and  continoed  to  look  upon  that  nation  as 
an  enemy,  whoae  aole  riew  waa  to  ahake  off  their  diaina,  and  sopport 
themselves  in  liberty  of  conscience  with  regard  to  rdigion.  Such 
were  the  dispoaitioiia  of  Syria  in  regard  to  the  Jews.* 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleocoa  Philopator,  who,  from  the  year  iua 
Cither  died,  had  remained  a  hostage  at  Borne,  waa  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  when  he  waa  informed  of  the  death  of  Antiodma  Epiphanea, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  Enpator  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended 
to  be  his  right  as  the  son  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Epiphanea.  He 
proposed  to  the  senate  his  le-establishment  upon  his  fiather's  throne ; 
and  to  encage  them  in  it,  he  represented,  that  baring  been  bred  up 
at  Rome,  he  shoold  always  r^;ard  it  aa  hia  natire  country,  the  senators 
as  his  fathers,  and  thmr  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  senato  had  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  r^ublic,  than  the  rights  of  Demetrins, 
and  thoaght  it  more  advantageoiis  for  the  Romans,  that  there  shoold 
be  a  king  in  his  minority  xxponk  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince 
like  Demeans,  who  might  at  length  become  formidable  to  them. 
They  therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Enpator,  and  sent  Cn. 
Octarius,  Sp.  Lncretans,  and  L.  Aurelins,  in  the  character  of  am- 
bassadors, into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  oonformably  to  the  treaty 
made  with  Anttoobns  the  Great.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instruct 
tions  to  accommodate,  if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two 
kings  of  Egypt^ 

Lysias,  terrified  by  the  rictories  of  Judas  Maoeabeua,  formed  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  kingdom,  with  eighty  elephants,  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he 
marched  into  Judea,  with  the  resolution  to  settle  strange  inhabitants 
who  worshipped  idols  in  Jerusalem.  He  opened  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  oi  Bethsura,  a  fortress  between  Idumaea  and  Jerusalem. 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  all  the  people,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full 
of  confidence  in  Ood,  they  took  the  field.  When  they  marched  all 
together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a 
horseman  marching  before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of 
gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in  his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with 
new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of 
them  wounded,  and  without  arms.* 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as 
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the  Scripture  says,  '^  believing  the  Jews  invincible^  when  supported  by 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty  God/'  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  Antiochus  ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this 
peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the 
Jews  to  conform  to  the  reli^on  of  the  Greeks,  should  be  revoked  and 
cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in  all  places  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws.^ 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neighbouring  people 
were  too  much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  them  long  in  repose. 
Timotheus,  one  of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and 
raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  without  in- 
cluding the  horse,  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Judas, 
full  of  confidence  in  the  Ghxl  of  armies,  marched  against  him  with 
troops  far  inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated  him. 
Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself 
with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages 
on  the  side  <^  Judas,  which  proved  tiiat  God  alone  is  the  source  of 
valour,  intrepidity,  and  success  in  war*  He  showed  this  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  by  the  evident  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave 
to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and 
oureetor* 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  with  twenty 
thousand  horse,  thirty-two  elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of 
war.  The  king,  in  person,  with  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  and  entered  Jndea.  Judas,  relying 
on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  having 
exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  last,  marched  and  posted  himself  in 
front  of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  his  troops  for  the  word 
of  battle,  *Hhe  Victory  of  God,"  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of  his 
army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  king's  quarters  in  the  night.  They 
killed  four  thousand  men,  and  retired,  after  having  filled  his  whole 
camp  with  confusion  and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the 
Jews,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by 
the  number  of  his  troops  and  elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
come  to  a  general  battle  with  them.  Judas,  without  being  intimidated 
by  the  terrible  preparations  for  it,  advanced  with  his  army  and  gave 
the  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 
Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than  the  rest,  covered  with 
the  king's  arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself 
to  preserve  the  people,  and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He  forced  his 
way  boldly  to  the  elephant,  through  the  Une  of  battle,  killing  and 
overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Then  placing  himself  under  the 
belly  of  the  beast,  he  pierced  it  in  such  manner,  that  it  fell  and 
crushed  him  to  death  beneath  it. 

Judas,  however*  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion. But  at  length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.     The  king  fol- 
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lowed  them,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That  place,  after 
a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to 
surrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged 
the  temple.  Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  extre- 
mities with  the  garrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  Providence  had  not  relieved  them  by  an  un- 
foreseen accident.  I  have  observed  that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt, 
in  hopes  of  finding  assistance  there  against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions 
which  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who  reigned  jointly,  as  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  soon  madeceived  him.  Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  east,  assembled  some 
troops  of  Modes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  king's 
absence  upon  his  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace 
with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria. 
The  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and 
honourable  conditions.  Antiochus  swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  with  the  sight  of  which  he 
was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his  faith  given,  and  the  oath 
be  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  demolished 
before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus  drove 
Philip  out  of  Antioeh,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and,  soon 
after,  to  his  life. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies, 
which  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate 
gave  orders  to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed 
to  Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  them. 
Before  they  arrived  there,  Physcon,  the  youngest,  sumamed  Ever- 
getes,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  Philometer.  The  latter  em- 
barked for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundttsium.  From  thence  he  went 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with  few 
followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate  the  necessary  aid  for  replacing 
him  on  the  throne.^ 

As  soon  as  Demetrias,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria, 
who  was  still  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprised  of  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion to  which  that  fugitive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes 
and  an  equipage  to  be  got  ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome 
as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him  with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  use.  He  found  him  twenty-six  miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or 
ten  leagues  distance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed  great  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honour  he  did  him ;  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of 
his  journey.  He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the  same  attendants  and 
habit  he  had  worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  lodging  with  a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very 
small  house.     His  design  by  all  these  circumstances,  was  to  express 
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tihe  miser;  he  was  redaeed  to,  and  the  better  to  moye  the  compassion 
of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire 
he  would  oome  to  them ;  and  to  exouse  their  not  having  prepared  a 
house  for  his  reception,  and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at 
his  entry  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  his  rank, 
they  assmred  him  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  consideration  for  his 
person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  coming  had  surprised  them, 
and  had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprised  of  it  till  after 
he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  having  desired  him  to  relinquish 
the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of 
the  senators  to  a  house  suitable  to  his  birth ;  and  orders  were  given 
to  the  quttstors  and  treasurers  to  see  him  served  and  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary  daring  his  residence 
at  Rome. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition 
to  the  Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  him ;  and 
deputed  two  of  the  senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go 
with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution. 
They  reconducted  him  accordingly,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an 
accommodation  between  the  two  brothers.  Libya,  and  the  province  of 
Gyrene,  were  given  to  Physcon ;  Philometer  had  Egypt  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared  independent  of  the  other 
in  the  dominions  assigned  to  them.  The  treaty  and  agreement  were 
confinAed  with  the  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  generality  of  princes, 
no  more  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did 
not  thijok  themselves  bound  in  the  least.  And  this  way  of  thinking 
is  but  too  common.  Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  partition  which  had  been  made,  went  in  person  to 
complain  of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded  that  the  treaty  of  parti- 
tion should  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  alleged  that  he  had  been  forced,  by 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  comply  with  the  former  proposals,  and 
that,  though  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him,  his  part  would  still  be  far 
ftom  equal  to  his  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder  had  deputed 
to  Rome,  made  it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya  and  Cyre- 
naica,  but  his  life  also,  from  the  goodness  of  his  brother ;  that  he  had 
made  himself  so  much  the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent 
proceedings,  that  they  would  have  left  him  neither  life  nor  govern- 
ment, had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their  resentment,  by 
making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved  from 
this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  region 
allotted  to  him ;  and  that  both  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the 
dltar  of  the  gods,  and  sworn  to  observe  their  agreement  with  each 
other.  Quintius  and  Canulcius,  who  had  negotiated  the  accommoda- 
tion between  the  brothers,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  that  Menethyllus 
advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  the  partition  was  not  actually  equal,  artfully 
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took  advantage  of  tlie  qnaiTel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  dimmish 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  by  diYiding  it,  and  granted  the 
younger  what  he  demanded :  for  sach  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  Polybins  makes  this  reflection :  They  made  the  qnarrels  and 
diflerences  of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  their 
own  power,  and  bdiaTed  in  regard  to  them  with  so  mnch  address,  that 
while  they  acted  solely  from  their  own  interest,  the  contending  parties 
were  still  obliged  to  them.  As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  ifit  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  nse  it,  they  adjudged  the 
isle  of  Cypms  to  Physeon.  Demetrins,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  whose  interest  in  that  view  it  was  that  so  power- 
ful a  prince  as  Uie  king  of  Egypt  should  not  continue  in  possession  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  supported  the  demand  of  Physcon  with  all  his 

C)wer«    The  Romans  sent  T.  Torquatus  and  Cn«  Morula  with  the 
tter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  jHrinoe's  stay  at  Borne,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  €hacchi,  and  caused  proposals  of 
marriage  to  be  made  to  her.  But  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  firacchus,  who liad  been  twice  con- 
sul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his  offers,  and  thought  it  more  honourable 
to  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Libya,  with 
Physcon.^ 

Physcon  set  out  from  Bome  with  the  two  Boman  ambassadors. 
Their  plan  was  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon 
the  frontier,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  according  to  the  senate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  ex- 
plain himself  openly  at  first.  He  protracted  the  a&ir  as  long  as 
possible,  upon  different  pretexts,  with  a  design  of  making  use  of  the 
time  in  taking  secret  measures  against  his  brother.  At  length  he  de- 
clared plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty,  and 
that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Gyrenseans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  of 
Physcon,  during  his  being  possessed  of  the  ffovemment  at  Alexandria, 
conceived  so  strong  an  aversion  for  him,  that  they  resolved  to  keep 
him  out  of  their  country  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted,  that 
Philometer  had  taken  pains  secretly  to  excite  those  troubles.  Physcon, 
who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels  in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost 
all  hope,  sent  two  deputies  with  the  Boman  ambassadors  back  to 
Bome,  with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  ^^i^st  hit  brother  before  the 
senate,  and  to  solioit  their  protection.  The  senate,  offended  at  Phi- 
lometer's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  their 
decree,  declared  the  amiln^  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Bomana 
void,  and  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  quit  Bome  in  five  days.^ 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cvrenaica,  but 
made  himself  so  generally  hated  by  his  subjects,  through  his  ill  con- 
duct, that  some  of  them  fell  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  several 
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E laces,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  bis 
rother  Fbilometer ;  and  when  he  recovered  from  his  wounds,  again 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made  his  complaints  against 
him  to  the  senate,  showing  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and  accused  him 
of  having  employed  the  assassins  from  whom  he  received  them. 
Though  Philometer  was  the  most  humane  of  all  princes,  and  could  not 
be  the  least  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action,  the  senate, 
who  were  angry  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  r^ulation  they  had 
made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation 
with  too  much  facility.  They  carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against 
'him,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  what  his  ambassadors  had 
to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were  sent  them  to  quit  Rome  imme- 
diately. Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  five  commissioners,  to 
conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that 
island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  aUies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose 
with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who 
had  gone  thither  in  person,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Lapitho,  whwe  he  was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length 
taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured. 
Philometer's  exceeding  goodness  appeared  on  this  occasion.  After  all 
that  Physcon  had  done  against  him,  it  was  expected  that,  having  him 
in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  indignation  and  re- 
venge. He  pardoned  him  every  thin? ;  and,  not  contented  with  for- 
giving him  his  faults,  he  even  restored  him  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  and 
also  added  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  act  of 
generosity  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was 
not  renewed,  and  the  Romans  were  ashamed  of  opposing  any  longer  a 
prince  of  such  extraordinary  clemency.^  There  is  no  reader,  who 
does  not  secretly  pay  homage  of  esteem  and  admiration  to  so  generous 
an  action.  Such  inward  sentiments,  which  rise  from  nature  and 
prevent  reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget  and 
pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resent- 
ment of  the  revengeful. 

SBCnON    III.  —  OOTAVIUS,    THE    ROMAN    AMBASSADOR    IN    SYRIA,    IS 

EILLEB.      DEATH   OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

Wb  have  seen,  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commission  of  the 
three  Roman  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius  and  L.  Aure- 
lios,  who  went  first  into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  that  nation.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  found  that  the 
king  had  more  ships  and  elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Sypilis* 
They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed, 
which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in  that  treaty,  and  disposed  all 
things  else  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Romans.     This  treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated 

<A.M.  8847.    Ant.  J.  0. 157. 
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the  people  agaitut  them.  A  peraon  named  Leptimu  was  so  incensed 
at  iC  that,  in  hia  rage,  he  fell  upon  Octaviw  while  he  was  bathing,  and 
killed  him.^  It  waa  anapected  that  Lysiaa  the  r^ent  of  the  kingdom 
had  secretly  a  hand  in  thia  aaBaaaination.  Ambassadors  were  imme- 
diatelj  sent  to  Rome  to  jastify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  action*  The  senate  sent  them  back,  withoot  giving  them 
any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  the  indignation  for  the  murder 
committed  upon  we  person  of  Octavins,  the  examination  and  punish- 
ment of  which  they  reserved  to  themselves^  In  the  mean  time,  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  they  erected  a  statne  to  him  among 
those  of  the  great  men  who  had  loat  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
country.^ 

Demetrins  believed,  that  the  disgnst  of  the  Romans  against  Eupator 
was  a  favourable  conjanctore,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take 
advantage,  and  addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  ob- 
tain their  permission  to  return  into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  great  number  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to 
make  his  escape  without  saying  any  thing.  The  event  soon  showed 
him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right.  Ab  the  senate  had  always  the 
same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first,  he  re- 
ceived the  same  answer,  and  had  the  mortification  of  a  second  denial. 
He  then  had  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends ;  and  Polybius, 
the  historian,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him 
with  the  utmost  warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  ezeciition  with  secrecy. 
He  took  his  advice.  After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome 
under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with 
a  small  train,  in  a  Carthaginian  vessel  bound  for  Tyre.  It  was  three 
days  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  he  had  escaped.  All  that  the 
senate  could  do,  was  to  send  Tib.  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Servilius 
Glaucia,  some  days  after,  into  Syria,  to  observe  what  effect  the  retmn 
of  Demetrius  would  produce  there.^ 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that 
the  senate  had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  had 
resolved  to  support  him  in  them.  Eupator  was  immediately  looked 
upon  as  a  lost  man,  and  all  the  world  abandoned  him  to  join  Deme- 
trius. Eupator  and  Ljsias,  seized  by  their  own  troops,  were  de- 
livered up  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
saw  himself  established  by  these  means  on  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion, and  with  astonishing  facility.^ 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Ueraclides,  who  had  been  the  two 

*  ThH  OoUvias  had  been  consul  lome  yean  before,  and  was  tbe  first  of  bis  flimily  who  bai 
attained  that  honour. — Cio.  Philip,  ix.  o.  4.  Gotaviua,  who  beoame  emperor,  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Augustus,  was  of  the  same  family  with  this  Octavius,  but  of  another  branchf 
Into  whtoh  the  consular  dignity  had  never  entered. 

■A.  M.  3842.  Alt  J.  0.  162.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  Polyb.  Ligat  oxit.  et  ezzii.  Cieer. 
Philip,  xi.  n.  4.  5.    Justin.  L-xxxiv.  c.  3. 

'  That  ship  carried  to  Tyre  according  to  custom,  the  first  fruits  of  the  lands  and  reyenues 
•f  Carthage. 

*  Maccab.  rii.  tiU.  ix.  et  2  Maccab.  zir.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  zil.  ziiL  Appian.  in  Syr.  p> 
*07.    Justin.  xzxlT.  o.  8. 
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great  fayonrites  of  Antiochus  Spiphanea.  He  had  made  the  first 
governor,  and  the  second  treasurer,  of  that  province.  Timarchos 
having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes,  Demetrius  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  contented  himself  with  banishing  the  other.  The 
Babylonians  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  themselves  freed  from  the 
oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from  thenceforth  they  gave 
their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  after- 
wards. 

Alchimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  hieh-priest  of  the 
Jews  after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  qualified  to  be  admitted 
bj  them  in  that  capacity,  because  he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the 
priesthood,  by  following  the  impious  customs  of  the  Greeks,  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gathered  together  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having  been  expelled  Judea,  and 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the  new  king  to  defend 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  advancing  a 
thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He  accused  them  of  having  killed 
all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  the  party  of  Demetrius,  and 
of  having  forced  him,  with  all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon  their 
country,  and  seek  security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered 
Bacchis,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head 
of  an  army ;  and  confirming  Alcimus  in  his  ofiice,  he  joined  him  ir^ 
commission  with  Bacchis,  and  charged  them  both  with  the  care  of  the 
war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  fii'st  army  ineffectual,  as 
he  did  of  a  second,  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  enraged  at 
the  last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  that  a  handful  of  men  should 
withstand  such  numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they 
placed  their  whole  confidence  with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where 
he  was  honoured,  had  uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the 
Almighty,  and  against  his  temple.  He  was  soon  punished  for  them. 
Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  battle ;  and  of  his  army  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  Antioch. 
The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  among  the  dead.  His  head  and  right 
hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple  when  he  threatened 
to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off",  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole 
force  of  Syria,  without  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty 
of  peace.  He  had  no  aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  people, 
who,  far  from  interesting  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but  of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with 
the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Romans,  equally 
esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ready  to  support 
weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  kings,  whose  power  gave  them 
umbrage.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  alliance 
with  that  people,  in  order  to  support  himself  by  their  protection  against 
the  unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very 
well  received  by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews 
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were  declared  the  friends  and  allies  of  tbe  Romans,  and  a  defensive 
league  was  made  with  them.  They  even  obtained  a  letter  from  the 
senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  distress  the 
Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened  him,  in  case  he  persevered  to 
do  80.     But  before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  died. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ni- 
canor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacchis  and 
Alcimus,  composed  of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into 
Judea.  Judas  had  only  three  thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived 
there,  and  these  were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned 
him,  except  eight  hundred.  But  Judas,  with  that  small  number, 
through  an  excess  of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hazard 
a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he  perished,  overpowered 
by  numbers.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Judea  and  at 
Jerusalem,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  the 
government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  very  great  violence 
against  the  true  Israelites,  and  Bacchis  having  returned  to  Antioch, 
the  country  remained  quiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Assyrians 
for  two  years.  Demetrius  had  undoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged  him  to  recall  Bacchis. 

Demetrius,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them 
to  acknowledge  him  king,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the 
kings,  his  predecessors.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  Romans 
had  three  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
he  sent  Menochares,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither,  to  enter 
upon  the  negotiation.  Finding,  at  his  return,  by  the  report  he  made 
of  what  had  passed,  that  the  good  offices  of  those  ambassadors  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  it,  he  sent  again  into  Pamphylla, 
and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them,  that  he  would  conform 
entirely  to  their  will ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  ob- 
tained at  length,  by  their  means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans 
acknowledged  him  king  of  Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with 
that  crown.' 

To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Menochares,  the  following 
year  in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome. 
They  were  charged  with  a  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  as  a  present  from  him  to  the  senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  good 
treatment  of  him,  during  his  being  a  hostage  at  Rome.  They  carried 
also  with  them  Leptinus  and  Isocrates,  in  order  to  deliver  them  up,  on 
account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavius.  This  Leptinus  was  the 
person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicea.  Isocrates  was  a  Greek,  by  profes- 
sion a  Grammarian,  who,  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  all 
occasions,  taken  upon  him  to  vindicate  that  equally  base  and  unjust 
action.  The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual 
honours,  and  accepted  the  present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither 
bear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects  unworthy  of  their  anger,  reserving 

*A.M.38i4.    AntJ.  aieo.    Polyb.  Legat.  ezx. 
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to  themaelvest  without  doubt,  the  right  of  exacting,  wheu  they  pleased, 
a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador.^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  established  Holofernes  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelled,  and  took 
refuge  at  Antioch.  We  shall  see  how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude 
in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  began  to 
give  up  to  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and 
fantastic  in  the  manner  of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near 
Antioch,  flanked  with  four  good  towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  for 
the  sake  of  abandoning  himself  entirely  on  the  one  side  to  indolence, 
not  being  willing  to  hear  any  more  of  affairs,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  pleasure  of  good  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at  least 
one  half  of  the  day.  The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous  of 
presenting  to  him,  were  never  received ;  justice  was  not  administered ; 
the  affairs  of  the  state  languished ;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  general 
suspension  of  government,  which  soon  stirred  up  the  whole  people 
against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing  him.  Holofernes, 
who  continued  at  Antioch,  entered  into  this  plot  against  his  benefactor, 
flattering  himself  with  obtaining  the  crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded. 
It  was  discovered,  and  Holofernes  put  in  prison.  Demetrius  would 
not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare  him,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes^  king  of  Cappadocia, 
upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  WdS  not  suppressed. 
The  malcontents  were  supported  secretly  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who 
had  the  affair  of  Cyprus  at  heart,  and  by  Attains  and  Ariarathes,  who 
meditated  revenging  themselves  for  the  war  which  Demetrius  had 
undertaken  against  them  in  favour  of  Holofernes.  Those  three  princes 
concerted  together  to  employ  Heraclides  in  preparing  somebody  to 
personate  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  set  up  hereditary 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This  Heraclides  had  been  one  of 
the  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  treasurer  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon ;  at  the  same  time  Timarchus,  his  brother,  another 
favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  When  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  two  brothers  having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and 
other  crimes,  Timarchus  was  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his 
escape,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took 
pains  to  form  the  man  intended  for  the  design  I  have  mentioned. 
He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young  man,  named  Bala,  of  mean  ex- 
traction, but  very  proper  to  act  that  part  given  him.  He  modelled 
him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in  all  that  was  necessary  to  say  or  do.^ 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried 
him  to  Rome,  as  he  did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus 

'  A.  M.  3845.    ^nt  J.  G.  159.    Pol^b.  Legat  ozzU.     AppUtn.  in  Syr.  p.  118.     Diod. 
Legal.  XXV. 

>  A.  M.  3850.    Ant.  J.  C.  154.    Joseph.  Antiq.  L  ziii.  o.  8.     Athen.  L  x.  p.  440.    Justin 
1.  xxxr.  0.  1. 

'Polyb.  Legat  oxxxTiiL  et  dx.    AppUn.  in  Syr.  p.  181.    Athen.  L  t.  p.  211.    1  BJioeab 
s.  1—60. 
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£piphaue8,  for  the  better  concealing  the  imposture.  ^By  force  of 
address  and  solicitations,  he  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also, 
and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his  favour,  which  not  only  gave 
him  permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions, 
but  even  granted  him  assistance  for  that  purpose.  Though  the  senate 
plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and  that  all  which  was  told  of  this 
pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thing  desired  of 
them  against  Demetrius,  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  passed 
that  decree  in  favour  of  the  impostor.  With  this  declaration  of  the 
Romans  for  him,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  troops.  He  then  seized 
upon  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,  and  there,  under  the  name  of  Alexander, 
son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 
Many  of  the  malcontents  came  thither  to  join  him,  and  form  his 
court.* 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  the  castle  and  his  indolence,  and 
apply  himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could. 
Alexander  armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was 
of  great  consequence  in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  parties  made  their 
court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to  him  first,  and  sent  him  the  com- 
mission of  general  of  all  the  king's  troops  in  Judea,  which  rendered 
him  at  that  time  very  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was 
thereby  induced  to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him 
over  to  his  side.  He  made  him  high-priest,  granted  him  the  title  of 
"  Friend  of  the  king,**  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
marks  of  the  high  dignity  conferred  upon  him ;  for  none  at  that  time 
wore  purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  Demetrius, 
who  received  advice  of  this,  still  outdid  him,  to  secure  to  himself  an 
ally  of  such  importance. '  But,  after  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all 
those  who  had  the  truest  interests  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  nation 
m  general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved  rather  to  treat 
with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the  high-priesthood 
from  him,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of 
the  tabernacles,  which  happened  soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pontifical 
vestments,  and  officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
The  high-priesthood,  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean 
family,  continued  in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  its  being  hereditary, 
as  it  had  been  till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed 
o{  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted  neither 
T  ftlour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was 
victorious  in  the  first  battle ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
Alexander  soon  received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had  set 
him  up,  and  continued  to  support  him  vigorously.  leaving,  besides 
this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself,  and 
maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians  also  continually  deserted,  be- 
cause they  could  not  bear  Demetrius.     That  prince,  beginning  to  ap- 
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prehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his  tvo  sons,  Demetrius  and  Anti- 
ochus,  to  Gnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  so  that  they  might  be  secure  in  case 
of  misfortune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  the  care  of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city ;  so  that,  if  any  accident 
should  happen,  they  might  remain  there  in  safety,  and  wait  some 
favourable  conjuncture.^ 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander 
Bala,  that  Andriscus  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had 
retired  to  Demetrius,  who  had  given  him  up  to  the  B<»aans,  from  the 
hope  of  conciliating  their  favour.^ 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  having  assembled  all 
their  troops,  came  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  first,  the  left  wing  of 
Demetrius  broke  that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to 
flight.  But  being  too  eager  in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles, 
and  which  almost  always  occasions  their  being  lost,  at  their  return, 
they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which  Demetrius  fought  in  person, 
routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit.  As  long  as  he 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the  enemy's  charge,  he  had  omitted 
nothing  that  valour  and  conduct  were  capable  of,  which  might  conduce 
to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and,  in  the  retreat, 
his  horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him 
with  their  arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander,  by  this 
victory,  found  himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria.^ 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  £gypt»  in  marriage.  She 
was  granted  him,  and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais, 
where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that 
feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was  received  by  the  two  kings  with 
all  possible  marks  of  honour.^ 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  lU.,  having  been  disappointed  of  the  high- 
priesthood  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had  retired  into 
Egypt.  He  had  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was 
become  their  favourite  and  moat  intimate  confidant.  He  made  use 
of  his  influence  at  that  court  to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for 
building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem  * 
assuring  him  that  that  favour  would  briug  the  whole  nation  into  his 
party  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  at  the  same  time  the  high-priest- 
hood there  was  granted  to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever.^  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  bring  the  Jews  to  consent  to  this  innovation ;  it 
being  forbid  by  the  law  to  offer  sacrifices  in  any  plaoe  but  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  he  overcame  their  repug- 
nance, by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  foretells  this  event 
in  these  terms :  ^'  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
«peak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts;  the 
one  shall  be  called  the  City  of  Destruction;"  M.  RoUin  says,  the 
City  of  the  Sun,  or  Heliopolis.     '^  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altai 
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to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the 
border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a 
witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall 
cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  find  them  a 
saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord 
shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in 
that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a 
'ow  unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it."* 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was 
more  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in 
any  other  place  than  the  temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem ;  how 
much  more  then,  to  build  a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  pol- 
luted with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  always  at  enmity  with  the 
?eopIe  of  God !  This,  however,  came  to  pass,  exactly  as  the  prophet 
saiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  exposure 
of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all 
the  pleasures  which  the  abundance  and  power  to  which  he  had  attained 
would  admit.  He  abandoned  himself  therefore  to  his  natural  incli- 
nation for  luxury,  idleness,  and  debauch.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs 
entirely  to  a  favourite,  named  Ammonias.  That  insolent  and  cruel 
minister  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius,  and  widow  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos ;  in  fine, 
all  the  persons  of  the  royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure  to 
his  master,  by  that  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  he  had  usurped 
by  an  imposture.  That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence 
of  the  people.^ 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  began 
to  be  of  an  age  capable  of  council  and  action.  When  he  was  advised 
of  this  aversion  of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  favourable  for 
repossessing  himself  of  his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose 
house  he  lived,  procured  him  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with  which 
he  landed  in  Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  him  a  sufficient  number  of 
malcontents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted  his 
seraglio,  to  apply  himself  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  government  of 
Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodotus,  who  is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  as- 
semble; and  upon  receiving  advice  that  ApoUonius,  governor  of 
Goelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for  Demetrius,  he  sent  to  de- 
mand aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

The  first  thoughts  of  ApoUonius  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who 
persisted  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander;   but  his  success  did  not 
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answer  his  design,  and  in  one  day  he  lost  more  than  eight  thousand 
men. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the  ex- 
treme danger  wherein  he  found  himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  entered  Palestine  with  a  numerous  army.  All 
the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they  had 
received  from  Alexander  to  that  effect:  Jonathan  came  to  join  him 
at  Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his  arrival,  a  con- 
spiracy was  discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against  the  life  of  Phi- 
lometer.  As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  himself,  and,  in  conse- 
qaence,  took  his  daughter  from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made 
a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending 
the  throne  of  his  father.^ 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  bore  a  violent  hatred  to  Ammonius, 
believed  it  time  to  show  their  resentment.  Having  discovered  him 
disguised  like  a  woman,  they  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage.  Not  con- 
tent with  that  revenge,  they  declared  against  Alexander  himself,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy.  They  would  even  have  set  him  upon 
the  throne,  but  that  prince,  assuring  them  that  he  was  content  with 
his  own  dominions,  instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  recommended  to 
them  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  who  accordingly  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  marched  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two 
armies  came  to  a  battle.  Alexander  was  beaten,  and  fled  with  five 
hundred  horse  to  Zabdiel,*  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted his  children.  Betrayed  by  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed 
most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Ptolemy,  who  ex- 
pressed great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it.  That  joy  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration, for  he  died  a  few  days  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in 
the  battle.  Thus  Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
king  of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time ;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  and  the  second  after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who  had 
attained  the  crown  by  this  victory,  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Conqueror.  The  succession  of  Egypt  was  attended 
with  more  difficulties.^ 

SECTION  IV.  —  PHTSGON   ESPOUSES  CLEOPATRA,   AND  ASCENDS  THE 

THRONE  OF  EGYPT. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband^  who 
was  at  the  same  time  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  son  she  had  by  him.  As  he  was  yet  very  young, 
others  laboured  to  obtain  it  for  Physoon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late 
king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him  to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleo- 
patra, thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  her  defence,  caused  Onias 
and  Dosithaes,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria,  named 
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Thcmnit,  who  hj  hk  iMdktioii  aeeoBBodated  aflura.  It  «m  agreed, 
thst  Physcon  should  mairj  Cleopatrm,  and  edoeafte  her  sod,  who  shoald 
be  deelare^l  hmr  to  the  erown ;  and  that  PhjaeoB  should  poosess  » 
domg  his  life.  He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen,  and  taken  pes* 
session  of  the  erown,  than,  even  on  the  vary  daj  of  the  nnptiala»  he 
killed  her  son  in  her  arms.' 

I  hare  alread j  obeerred,  that  the  sarname  of  Physeoo,  giTen  to 
this  prince,  was  onlj  a  nickname.  That  whidi  he  took  to  himself 
was  Evergetes,  whidi  signifies  the  BenefiMtor.  The  Alexandrians 
changed  it  into  that  of  Caooergetea,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary, 
^  one  who  delights  in  doing  harm ;"  a  snmame  to  which  he  was  better 
entitled. 

In  Syria,  affairs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrins,  a  yonng  prince, 
without  experience,  left  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had  procured 
him  the  Cretans,  by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
a  corrupt  and  rash  man,  and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost 
his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  most  necessary  to  his  support.* 

'  The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers, 
whom  Ptolemy,  upon  bis  march,  had  put  into  the  maritime  places  of 
Phoenicia  and  Syria,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons.     If  he  had  left  those 

farrisons  in  them,  they  would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces, 
nstead  of  gaining  them,  or  at  least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some 
umbrage  which  he  conceived,  he  sent  orders  to  the  troops  in  Syria, 
who  were  in  the  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Egyptian 
soldiers;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The  army  of 
Effvpt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne, 
full  of  just  horror  for  so  barbarous  a  cruelty,  abandoned  him  imme- 
diately, and  returned  home.  After  which,  he  caused  the  strictest 
search  to  be  made  for  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  against  him- 
self or  his  father  in  the  last  wars,  and  punished  with  death  all  that 
could  be  found.  When  be  believed,  after  all  these  executions,  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  Cretans,  and  some  other  foreigners,  in 
his  service.  By  toat  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  old 
troops,  who  haa  served  under  his  father,  and  being  well  affected  to 
him,  would  have  maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  he  rendered 
them  his  greatest  enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  the  sole  means  they 
had  to  Bubnist.  He  found  this  fully  verified  in  the  insurrections  and 
revolutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea,  formed  the 
design  of  (lelivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evils  it  suffered  from 
the  citadel  which  the  Grecian  idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order 
to  attack  it  in  form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon 
that  occasion,  went  to  Ptolemais,  and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend 
him  there,  to  give  an  account  of  that  affair.     Jonathan  gave  orders 
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for  pushing  tne  siege  rigorously  in  His  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet 
him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  He 
carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  magnificent  presents,  and  appeased 
the  king  and  his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  caused  the 
accusations  which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be  rejected,  but 
even  obtained  great  honours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole 
country  under  his  goyermnent  was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs, 
and  tributes,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  the  king  by  way  of  equiyalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,  and  continuing  to  give  himself 
up  immoderately  to  all  kinds  of  excess,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the 
patience  of  the  people  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation 
disposed  for  a  general  revolt.^ 

Diodotus,  afterwards  sumamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formi»rly  served 
Alexander,  and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  wit^  Hierax, 
perceiving  this  disposition  of  the  people,  found  the  occasion  f^-vourable 
for  attempting  a  hardy  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon 
his  own  head,  by  means  of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  A^^^^bia  to 
Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and  education  of  Antiochus.  the  A^n  of 
Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He  laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of 
Syria  before  him,  informed  him  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  in 
particular  of  the  soldiery,  and  strongly  represented  that  there  c<>uld 
not  be  a  more  &vonrable  opportunity  for  setting  Antiochus  upon  vbo 
throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince  should  be 
put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  rights.  His  view 
was,  to  make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  Antiochi»3,  till  he  had  dethroned 
Demetrius,  and  afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince,  and 
assume  the  crown  to  himself,  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  pene- 
trated his  real  design,  or  did  not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not 
assent  to  it  at  first.  Tryphon  was  obliged  to  continue  a  considerable 
time  with  him,  to  solicit  and  press  him.  At  length  by  force  of  impor- 
tunity and  presents^  he  gained  ZabdieFs  consent  and  obtained  what  be 
demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with 
vigour,  but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  he  sent  deputies  to  De- 
metrius, to  desire  that  he  would  withdraw  the  garrison^  which  he  could 
not  drive  out  by  force.  Demetrius,  who  found  himself  involved  in 
great  difficulties,  from  the  frequent  tumults  which  happened  at  Antioch, 
where  the  people  conceived  an  invincible  aversion  for  his  person  and 
government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan  sent  him 
three  thousand  men  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them, 
believing  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he 
resolved  to  disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accord- 
ingly that  they  should  all  deliver  up  their  arms,  upon  this  they  rose, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  invested 
the  palace,  with  a  design  to  kill  the  king.    The  Jews  immediately  flew 
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to  disengage  Um,  dupened  the  moUitiide  with  fire  and  sword,  burned 
1  great  part  of  Uie  city,  and  killed  or  destroyed  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  indmidated  by  so  great  a 
misfortune,  demanded  a  peace;  which  was  granted  them,  and  the 
tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,  after  having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  of 
the  wrongs  the  people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
principally  during  the  reign  of  Andochus  EpiphaneSi  returned  into 
their  country,  laden  with  honour  and  booty.^ 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppression, 
put  many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  late  sedition,  confiscated  the 
estates  of  others,  and  banished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  con- 
ceived such  a  hatred  and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted 
nothing  but  an  occasion  for  rising,  and  making  him  experience  the 
most  dreadful  effect  of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great 
obligations  he  was  under  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him, 
he  behaved  no  better  in  regard  to  him  than  be  did  to  others.  Believ- 
ing he  could  do  without  him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  him.  Though  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist  from  demanding  all  the  usual 
imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  same  rigour  as  before,  and 
with  menaces  to  Jonathan,  of  making  war  upon  him  if  he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon  carried  An- 
tiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  to  be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had 
been  broken  by  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number  of  other  malcontents, 
came  in  crowds  to  join  the  pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  They 
marched  under  his  ensigns  aeainst  Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his  elephants,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  the 
king  of  Syrilk,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Theos,  which  signifies  the 
God. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted 
the  invitation  made  him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  party. 
Great  favours  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  com- 
mission was  sent  them,  whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops 
for  Antiochus  throughout  all  Codlosyria  and  Palestine.  Of  these 
troops  they  formed  two  bodies,  with  which  they  acted  separately,  and 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing 
the  project  he  had  formea  of  destroying  Antiochus,  and  possessing 
himself  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design, 
than  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  whose  probity  he  knew  too  well,  even 
to  sound  him  upon  entering  into  his  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
rid  himself,  at  whatever  price  it  cost  him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
wd  entered  Judea  with  an  army,  in  order  to  take  him  and  put  him  to 
death.  Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men.     Tryphon  perceived  that  he  should  get  nothing  by  force  against 
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(50  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him  with 
fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He 
gave  Jiim  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult  him 
upon  their  common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands^ 
wnich  he  was  resolved  to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  gift.  He 
deceived  him  so  well  by  these  protestations  of  friendship,  and  obliging 
offers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops,  except  three  thousand  men,  of 
which  he  kept  only  one  thousand  about  his  person.  He  sent  the  rest 
toward  Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais,  relying  upon  that 
traitor's  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  gates  were  shut  upon  him.  Jona- 
than was  immediately  seized,  and  all  his  followers  put  to  the  sword. 
Troops  were  also  detached  directly  to  follow  and  surprise  the  two 
thousand  men,  who  were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had 
already  received  advice  of  what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his 
troops,  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais ;  and  having  exhorted  one  another  to 
defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible,  the 
enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were  suffered  to  proceed, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.^ 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme. 
The  Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They  chose  Simon  by  uni- 
versal consent  for  their  general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set 
themselves  to  work  with  all  possible  speed  to  complete  the  fortifications 
begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  advice  came  that 
Tryphon  approached,  Simon  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  to 
the  same  artifices  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He 
sent  to  tell  Simon  that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest, 
because  he  owed  the  king  one  hundred  talents ;  that  if  he  would  send 
him  that  sum,  and  Jonathan's  two  sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's 
fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  saw 
clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  yet,  that  he  might 
not  have  reason  to  reproabh  himself  with  being  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  death,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him  the  money 
and  Jonathan's  two  children.  The  traitor,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at  the 
head  of  a  greater  army  than  before,  with  design  to  put  all  things  to 
fire  and  sword.  Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches  and 
countermarches,  that  he  mistrated  his  designs,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire. 

Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of 
Galaad,  caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  believing  that  he 
had  no  one  to  fear  after  him,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly. 
He  then  caused  it  to  be  published  that  he  died  of  the  stone,  and  at  the 
same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria  in  his  stead,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  crown.     When  Simon  was  informed  of  his  brother's 
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death,  he  tsent  to  fetdbt  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of 
bis  forefathers  at  Modio,  and  wected  a  magnifioent  monnment  to  his 
memory.^  . 

Trjphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 
His  usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  this,  that  he  peroeived  plainly 
It  was  absolutely  neoessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnifi- 
cent embassy,  with  a  gold  statue  of  Victory,  of  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  in  weight.  He  was  cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted 
the  statue,  and  caused  the  name  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assas- 
sinated, to  be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  as  if  it  had  come  from 
him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much 
more  honourably,  and  all  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors 
renewed  with  him.^ 

Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  with  diversions  at 
Laodicea,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  debauches, 
without  becoming  more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as 
seeming  to  have  the  least  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had 
given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  oppose  him  and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a 
crown  of  sold  to  Demetrius,  and  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They 
obtained  from  that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high-priesthood  and 
sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  tributes  and  im- 

Sosts,  with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility,  upon  con- 
ition  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon.' 

Demetrius  at  length  recova-ed  a  little  from  h^  lethargy,  upon  the 
arrival  of  deputies  from  the  east,  who  came  to  invite  him  thither.  The 
Parthians,  having  almost  overrun  the  whole  east,  and  subjected  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  who  were  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not 
being  able  to  suffer  that  usurpation,  and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their 
new  masters,  strongly  solicited  Demetrius,  by  repeated  embassies,  to 
come  and  put  himself  at  their  head ;  assured  him  of  a  general  insur- 
rection against  the  Parthians;  and  promised  to  fiupply  him  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the 
provinces  of  the  east.  Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  length  undertook 
that  expedition,  and  passed  the  Euphrates,  lefeiting  Tryphon  in  posses- 
sion of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceived  that  having  once 
made  himself  master  of  the  east,  with  that  increase  of  power,  be 
should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  reduce  that  rebel  at  his  return.^ 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Elymfsans,  Persians,  and 
Bactrians  declared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the 
Parthians  in  several  engagements ;  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of 
treating  with  him,  they  got  bim  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  By  this  blow  the  empire 
of  the  Parthians  took  such  firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for 
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many  ages  afterirards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours,  and 
even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselyes,  as  to  power  in  the  field,  and 
reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  son 
of  Priapatios,  a  valiant  and  wise  prance.  We  have  seen  in  what  man* 
ner  Arsaces  founded,  and  his  son  Arsaces  II.  established  and  fixed, 
this  empire  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapa- 
tios was  the  son  of  the  second  Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him ;  he  was 
called  also  Arsaces,  which  became  the  common  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  he  left  the  crown  at 
his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mithridates,  his  brother, 
in  preference  to  his  own  children,  because  he  had  discovered  more 
merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  the  people ;  convinced 
that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to 
the  good  of  the  state,  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  family ;  and 
to  forget  in  some  measure  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that 
he  is  a  king.'  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians  into 
whose  hands  Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Modes,  Elymseans,  Persians, 
and  Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Alexander's;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  sub- 
jected also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was 
bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges 
on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  still 
adhered  to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit 
to  him,  by  showing  them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their 
deliverer,  reduced  to  so  low  and  shameful  a  condition*  After  that,  he 
treated  him  as  a  king,  sent  him  into  Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him 
for  his  place  of  residence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in 
marriage.  He  was,  however,  always  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war| 
though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the  liberty  that  could  be  granted 
him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded  him,  treated 
him  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected 
several  different  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best 
in  their  laws  and  customs,  and  out  of  them  composed  an  excellent  body 
of  laws  and  maxims  of  state,  for  the  government  of  his  empire.  This 
was  making  a  glorious  use  of  his  victories ;  by  so  much  the  more  lau- 
dable as  it  is  uncommon  and  almost  unheard-of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more 
intent  upon  improving  by  the  wise  customs  of  the  nations,  than  upon 
enriching  himself  out  of  their  spoils.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
Mithridates  established  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  upon  solid  foun- 
dations, gave  it  a  firm  consistency,  efiectually  attached  the  conquered 
provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  continued 
many  ages,  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed.     He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
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Numa  of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a 
savage  valour  with  discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  laws 
with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  contended  long  with  incredible  efforts 
against  the  kings  of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty, 
but  the  preservation  of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  take  the  favourable  advantage  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  with  which  that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to 
secure  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general  assembly  of  the  priests, 
the  elders,  and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  Simon  was  chosen  general, 
to  whose  family  they  owed  most  essential  obligations,  and  gave  him 
the  government,  with  the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high- 
priest  :  they  declared  this  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his  person.  After  his  death,  both  dignities 
descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and  continued  united  for  many 
generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner 
by  the  Parthians,  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  Seleucia, 
where  many  of  Tryphon's  soldiers  came  over  to  her  party.  That  man, 
who  was  naturally  brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those 
defects  under  appearances  of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  please  the  people  for  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  When  he  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  crown,  he  quitted 
an  assumed  character,  that  laid  him  under  so  much  constraint,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  inclinations.  Many  therefore 
abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleo- 
patra. These  desertions  did  not,  however,  sufficiently  augment  her 
f)arty  to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also  afraid, 
est  the  people  of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to 
Tryphon,  than  to  support  a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She 
therefore  sent  proposals  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Deme- 
trius, for  uniting  their  forces,  and  proposed  on  that  condition  to  marry 
him,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she  was  informed  that 
Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  enraged,  that 
she  observed  no  measures  any  farther,  and  resolved  to  seek  her  support 
in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  precarious  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay 
much  regard  to  their  right.  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  crown  after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her 
husband.^ 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had 
been  sent  to  Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  between 
their  father  and  Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolu- 
tions he  apprehended,  and  which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said 
before.  Having  accepted  Cleopatra's  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Syria. 

'A.M.88M.    AntJ.  C.  140. 
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He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  be  eomplained  of  Tryphon's 
unjust  usurpation,  on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeanco.  To 
engage  him  in  his  interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  much  greater,  when  he  shoald  ascend  the  throne.^ 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  be  made  a 
descent  into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  which  he  had 
taken  into  his  pay  in  Oreece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands ;  and  after 
haying  espoused  Cleopatra,  and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  his 
own,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched  against  Tryphon.  The  greatest 
part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of  his  tyranny,  abandoned  him, 
and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochus,  which  amounted  at  that 
time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  eight  thousand 
horse.^ 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  he  retired  to  Dora, 
a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia.  Antiochus 
besieged  him  there,  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place 
could  not  hold  out  long  against  so  powerful  an  army.  Tryphon  escaped 
by  sea  toward  Orthosia,  another  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from 
thence  proceeding  to  Apamea,  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  was  there 
taken  and  put  to  death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated  the  usurpation, 
and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years.  His 
passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his  being  called  Sidetes,  or  the  hunter, 
from  the  word  zidah,  which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac 
langnage. 

Simon,  established  in  the  goremment  of  Judea,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  their  acknowledgment  of  his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient 
treaties.  They  were  very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired. 
The  senate,  in  consequence,  caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,^  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  with  whom 
the  Bomans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them  that  the  Jews  were 
their  friends  and  allies,  and,  in  consequence,  that  they  should  not  un- 
dertake anything  to  their  prejudice. 

Afl  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance 
from  the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the 
letter  from  the  Romans  did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against 
Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the  magnificent  promises  he  had  made 
him,  and  from  sending  troops  into  Judea,  under  the  command  of  Cen- 
debseus,  who  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History  relates  nothing 
of  him,  during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruel- 

■  1  Ma«cab.  xr,  1 — #1,  ztL  1—10.    Joseph.  Antiq.  L  ziiL  6. 12,  et  18. 
*  A  H.  3865,    Ant  J.  0.  139. 

'  This  letter  wm  addressed  to  Demetrias,  though  prisoner  among  the  ParthiAns^ 
W  t  Romans  bad  not  acknowledged  either  Andoohos  Sidetes,  nor  Tryphon. 
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ti^.  y^i^^  was  duiTfc  a  prince  »  wbaaAimtd  t0  fc^anrii,  and  st  the 
«i«r,.4;  :,rAe  lo  enaei  aod  ou'^tMij*  A^  die  rctt  «f  Ub  eoDdnd  was  as 
eor*  '^'  :.:.%^  as  a.^  tieea  were  caannritti;  for  he  botk  aud  and  acted 
in  p-i%../r  t^4  ejUrarag»£.ec»  of  aa  cifaai,  bj  wUek  he  drew  upon  him- 
i^if  ly>',L  tae  eo«^te»pi  a&i  acc.:r7«tkee  of  kis  aabjecta.  Witkoat 
Hi^rax,  LU  fir»i  ttim:^ser,  fie  wo'i^i  ia/triiAhlj  lave  been  detlutNied. 
Tr*U  \ijsT%x  waa  a  naure  of  Anziy^iiy  ai^i  waa  the  aame  to  whom,  in 
U^  Ttlgu  of  Alexa&der  Bala,  tbe  goTenncnt  of  that  city  had  been 
g.7f;ri,  iD  toujfitidkjftk  wna  Inodoraa,  afterwards  amamed  TrrphoiL 
AfU;r  tr»«  reTolaiion  which  happened  in  Sjriay  he  retired  into  Egypt, 
thtered  iuto  the  aenriee  of  Ptolemj  Phjaeon,  and  aoon  became  his 
ts^y.nlu'gfinenA^  and  prime  minister.  Aa  he  waa  raliant  in  the  field, 
and  able  in  eooncil,  by  causing  the  troopa  to  be  well  paid,  and  amend- 
irjg  trie  faalta  which  hia  master  eommitted,  by  a  wise  and  equiti^ble 

foir#;rrirnent,  and  by  preventing  and  redressing  them  as  much  as  poosi- 
le^  he  had  been  tiU  then  so  fortunate  as  to  support  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.' 

But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hieraz  was  dead,  or  the  pru- 
dence and  ability  of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer  capable  of 
restraining  the  folly  of  this  prince,  the  afiairs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse 
than  ever.  Physcon,  without  any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of 
ilume  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  expressed  the  most  zeal  in  procuring 
biiii  the  crown  after  his  brother's  d^th,  and  maintuning  it  upon  his 
head.  Athenseus  places  Hierax  in  this  number,  but  without  mention- 
ing the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least  banished,  most  of  those 
who  had  been  in  favour  with  Philometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  held 
employments  during  his  reign ;  and  by  permitting  his  foreign  troops 
to  plunder  and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so  much, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought 
it  necessary  to  retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained 
almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their  places,  when  he  perceived  that 
nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  ail  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  would  come  and  settle 
there,  of  whatever  nation,  they  were,  should  meet  with  the  greatest 
encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numbers 
whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.  The  houses  that  had  been  aban- 
doned were  given  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
granted  them,  which  had  been  enioyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  by 
tuis  means  the  city  was  repeopled.^ 

As  among  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  great 
number  of  grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians, 
musicians,  ana  other  masters  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  it  happened  from 
thence,  that  the  polite  arts  and  sciences,  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands ;  in  a  word,  in  every  place  to  which  the  illos- 
trious  fugitives  carried  them.  The  continual  wars  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  had  almost  extinguished  the  sciences  in  all  those 
countries,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  those  times  of 

*  A.  M,  JSeS.    Ant  J.  a  ISS,    JosUn.  L  xxxrui.  c  8.    Diod.  in  Bxcerpt.  Yalca,  p.  WI 
AUkM.  U  iT.  p.  1S4.    Id.  p.  262.    YnL  Mnx.  L  ix.  e.  1  at  2. 
«A.  M.SS«;».Ant  J.  CUS. 
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ooDfusion,  if  thej  had  not  found  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  Museum  for 
tne  entertainment  of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had 
drawn  about  him  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The  second 
and  third  following  the  founder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria  be- 
came the  city  of  the  world,  where  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were 
roost  cultivated,  while  they  were  almost  absolutely  neglected  every 
where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  studied  or 
professed  some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed 
in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
their  most  general  recourse  for  subsistence,  wafl  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  teach  what  they  knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries 
for  that  purpose,  and  as  they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught 
at  a  low  price,  which  very  much  increased  the  number  of  their  disci- 
ples. By  this  means  the  arts  and  sciences  began  to  revive  wherever 
they  were  dispersed,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  what  we  call  the  whole 
east,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new  birth  in  the  west, 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  repeople  Alexan- 
dria, P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus, 
arrived  there  as  ambassadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the 
Romans  to  send  frequent  embassies  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take 
cogniisance  of  their  affairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  were 
sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to  go  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  to  see  in  what  condition  the  affairs  of 
those  countries  were ;  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  treaties  made 
with  them  were  observed ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they  should  find 
amiss.  They  discharged  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice, 
and  address,  and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  in  restoring  order  among  them,  and  in  accommodating  their 
differences,  that  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came 
from  all  parts  where  they  had  passed,  to  return  the  senate  thanks  for 
having  sent  persons  of  such  extraordinary  merit  among  them,  and 
whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  could  never  snfiiciently  admire.* 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instructions,  was 
Alexandria.  The  king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence. 
As  to  themselves,  they  were  so  plain  in  their  manners,  that  on  en- 
tering, Scipio,  who  was  the  greatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one 
friend  with  him,  who  was  Panetius  the  philosopher,  and  five  domestics. 
Not  his  domestics,  says  a  historian,  but  his  victories  were  considered : 
he  was  not  esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but  for  his  personal 
virtues  and  qualities.^  Though,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  resi 
dence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  served  with  whatever 

'  Gio.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Athen.  1.  yi.  p.  273.  et  1.  zii.  p.  549.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  o.  3.  Diod. 
Jjegftt.  xxziu 

^Cam  per  locios  et  exteraa  gentes  iter  faceret,  non  mancipia  sed  rictorisB  namerabanter; 
9ieo  qaantnm  aari  et  argeoti,  sad  qnaDtum  amplitudinis  onus  secom  ferret,  tBstimabatur.— 
VaLJtfax 
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was  most  delicate  and  exquisite,  thej  never  tonched  any  thing  bat 
the  most  simple  and  common  meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving 
only  to  enervate  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at 
that  time,  were  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans ;  bat 
luxury  and  pomp  assumed  their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated 
the  affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit 
Memphis,  and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own 
eyes,  or  were  informed  upon  the  places  themselves,  the  infinite  number 
of  cities,  and  the  great  multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  that 
kingdom ;  the  strength  of  its  natural  situation ;  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  all  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They  found  that  it 
wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince  of 
capacity  and  application ;  for  Physcon,  who  then  reigned,  was  in  no 
respect  qualified  for  that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more  despicable 
than  the  idea  he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which  they 
held  with  him.  His  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  further  proofs 
of  them  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity  of  his  body  sufficiently  correa- 
ponded  with  that  of  his  mind :  nothing  was  ever  worse  put  together. 
His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a  belly  of  so 
enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  him  in  his  arms. 
This  largeness  of  his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent 
a  stuff,  that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  ap- 
peared in  public  but  in  a  chariot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of 
flesh,  which  was  the  fruit  of  intemperance,  unless  when  he  walked 
with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turning  towards  Panetius,  told  him 
in  his  ear,  smiling,  '^  the  Alexandrians  are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing 
their  king  walk  on  foot."^ 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings, 
of  whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne,  but  even 
human  nature  itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see, 
in  that  long  list  of  kings,  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few 
there  are  who  deserve  that  name.  What  comparison  is  there  between 
those  monsters  of  desolation  and  crudty,  and  Scipio  Africanns,  one 
of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  who  was  as  great  a  prodigy  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  as  could  be  found  among  the  pagans ;  Justin  accord- 
ingly says  of  him,  that  while  he  visited  and  considered  with  curiosity 
the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city. 
'^  Dum  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit." 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer, 
succeeded  him.     As  the  latter  was  very  young  when  his  father  £u- 

*  Quam  cruentes  oivibua,  Um  ridioulas  Romania  fait.  Erat  enim  et  Toltu  deformU,  et  eta- 
Aira  brevis,  et  sagina  veDtris  dod  homini  sed  bellaw  similiB.  Qaam  fceditatein  nimia  subtill- 
tas  perlacidsB  Testis  augebat,  proreus  quasi  astu  inspioienda  prseberentur,  que  oouii  atadio 
occultanda  pudibundo  viro  erant. — Jastin.  1.  viii.  o.  8. 

AtbensBOS  says,  rpoi^cc^irJcrorc  rs^f  h  fn  iitt  SciriMra.  Which  the  interpreter  translates, 
Podibns  ill«  nunquam  ex  regia  prodibat,  sed  perpetao  Scipione  subnizus :  instead  o^  niii 
propter  Bcipicoem. 
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neni'S  died,  he  bad  been  under  the  tuition  of  bis  uncle,  to  whom  the 
eronn  was  also  left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes.  Attalus  gave  bis  nephew 
the  best  education  be  could,  and  at  bis  death  bequeathed  to  him  the 
throne,  though  be  bad  sons  of  his  own ;  a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was 
laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of  transferring  their  crowns 
to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to  themselves  during  their 
lives  J 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Fer- 
gamus.  Philometer  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious 
manner.  He  bad  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  be  stained  it 
with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his 
house.  He  caused  almost  all  those  who.  had  served  his  father  and 
uncle  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their  throats  cut,  under  the 
pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stratonice,  who  died 
of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others  bis  wife  Berenice,  who 
died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been  taken  very 
naturally.  He  put  others  .to  death  under  the  most  frivoloos  suspicions, 
and  with  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  families.  He  caused  these 
executions  to  be  committed  by  foreign  troops,  whom  be  bad  expressly 
sent  for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel  nations,  to  make  them  the 
instruments  of  his  excessive  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this  manner, 
the  most  wortny  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself 
abroad.  He  appeared  no  more  in  the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  in  public. 
He  put  on  old  clothes,  suffered  bis  beard  to  grow  without  taking  care 
of  it,  and  did  every  thine  which  persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  used 
to  do  in  those  days,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own 
late  iniquity. 

From  hence  be  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He  renounced 
the  cares  of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and  applied  himself  to 
digging  the  ground,  and  sowing  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as 
wholesome  herbs;  then  poisoning  the  good  with  the  juice  of  the  bad, 
he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  presents  to  his  friends.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of  the  like  nature,  which, 
happily  for  bis  subjects,  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  undertook  to  practise  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed  the 
model  of  a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  While 
he  was  at  work  in  casting  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven  days,  and  delivered 
his  subjects  from  an  abominable  tyrant.^ 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  bis 
heirs.  Eademus  of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  prin- 
cipal article  was  expressed  in  these  terms,  ^*  Let  the  Homan  people 
inherit  all  my  fortunes,"^  As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Tiberius  Graccbus, 
tribune  of  the  people,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  favour,  em- 

'  A.  M.  8866.    Ant.  J.  0.  138.    Justin.  L  xxxtL  o.  4.    Str&b.  L  xiii.  p.  624.     Plot,  in 
D«metr.  p.  897.    Diod.  in  Bxeerpt.  VaJet.  p.  870. 

*  A.  M.  8871.     Ant  J.  C.  133. 

*  Pint  in  Graoch.     Flor.  I.  il.  e.  20.     Justin.  1.  xxxwi,  e.  4.  et  xzxrii.  e  1.     Vol.  Paiero. 
L  ii.  c.  4.    Stnh.  1.  xir.  p.  646.    Oros.  1.  y.  o.  8—10.     Eutrop.  1.  It.    VaL  Maj«.  L  iii.  o.  2 
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braced  this  opportaDity,  and  ascending  the  tribune  of  harangoes, 
proposed  the  following  law,  viz :  that  all  the  ready  money  which  should 
arise  from  the  saccession  to  this  prince,  should  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  country 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  that  they  might  have  wherewith^ 
to  support  themselres  in  their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them 
with  the  tools  and  other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  That  as  to 
the  cities  and  lands  which  were  under  the  government  of  that  prince, 
the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any  decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that 
the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  to  the  people ;  which  highly  offended 
the  senate.     That  tribune  was  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonicns,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  royal  blood,  was 
active  to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  of  Attains.  Ue  was  indeed 
the  son  of  Eumenes  by  a  courtesan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority 
of  the  cities  in  his  party,  because  they  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  government  of  kings.  Some  cities  out  of  their  fear  for  the 
Romans,  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  him,  but  were  compelled  to  it 
by  force.* 

As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul 
Crassus  Mucianus  against  him.  It  was  observed  of  this  general,  that 
he  was  so  perfectly  master  of  all  the  dialects  of  -the  Greek  tongue, 
which  in  a  manner  formed  five  different  languages,  that  he  pronounced 
his  decrees  according  to  the  particular  i<Uom  of  those  who  pleaded 
before  him,  which  made  him  very  agreeable  to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor. 
All  the  neighbouring  princes  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  the 
kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Oappadoeia,  and  Paphlagonia,  joined  him 
with  their  troops.* 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle 
with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  then  commanded  in  quality  of 
proconsul,  was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the 
shame  of  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  by  a  voluntary  death. 
His  head  was  carried  to  Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred 
at  Smyrna.* 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged 
his  death.  Having  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Astronicus 
battle,  entirely  routed  his  army,  besieged  him  soon  after  at  Stratonice, 
and  at  length  made  him  prisoner.  All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the 
Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded  with  the 
treasures  of  Attalus.  Manius  Aquilius,  who  had  lately  been  elected 
consul,  was  hastening  to  take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
war,  and  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  that 
Aristonicus  had  set  out;  and  some  time  after,  Perpenna,  who  had 
begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  I'ergamus.  Aquilius  soon  ter* 
minated  this  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  years.  Lydia,  Caria, 
the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  composed  the  kingdom  of 
Attalus,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
common  name  of  Asia. 

'  A.  M.  3872.  Ant.  J.  C.  132.  •  A.  M.  3S73.  Ant  J.  0.  131. 

A.  M.  3874.  Am.  J.  G.  130.  «  A.  M.  3876.  Ant  ."<.  Q.  129 
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The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocaea,  which  had  declared 
against  the  Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and  in  that  against  Antio- 
cnus,  should  be  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was 
a  colony  of  Phocsea,  moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of  their  founders 
as  if  the  fate  of  their  own  city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to 
Rome  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour. 
However  just  their  indignation  was  against  Phocsea,  they  could  not 
refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent  solicitations  of  a  people,  whom  they 
had  always  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who  rendered  them- 
selves still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender  concern  and  gratitude 
they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  as  a  reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war. 
But  after  his  death  they  dispossessed  his  son,  the  great  Mithridates, 
and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war,  had  left 
six  children.  Rome,  to  reward  in  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father, 
added  Lycaonia,  and  Gilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen 
Laodice,  not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  step- 
mother. To  secure  all  authority  to  herself,  she  poisoned  five  of  her 
children,  and  the  sixth  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations 
had  not  taken  him  oat  of  the  murderous  hands  of  that  Maegara,  whose 
crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by  a  violent  death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  Aristonicus,  after  having  been  exhibited  to  the  people,  was 
carried  to  prison,  where  he  was  strangled.  Such  were  the  consequences 
of  the  will  of  Attains.^ 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Arsaces, 
king  of  Parthia,  accused  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of 
Attains,^  in  order  to  deprive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  of  his 
father's  kingdom,  which  appertained  to  him  of  right:  but  it  is  a 
declared  enemy  who  charges  them  with  this.  It  is  more  surprising 
that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make  the  Roman  people  the 
same  reproach,  and  to  insinuate  that  they  had  attained  the  succession 
by  fraud : 

Neque  Attali 
I^otiu  hsret  regiAin  oooiip«Ti.  Hor.  04.  xrilL  L  ii. 

Nor  have  I  seic'd,  an  heir  unknown, 
The  Phrygian's  kingdom  for  mj  own. 

There  remains,  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue 
or  solicitation  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thonghi  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will,  with- 
out interruption.,    I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

*  A.  M,  3878.     Ant.  J.  C.  126. 

*  Simalato  impio  testamento,  filiam  ^as  (Sonienis)  Aristonionm,  quia  patriom  r^gniiB 
petiveraty  hostiam  more  per  triampham  daxere. —  Apad  Sallust  Fragm. 
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SECTION  y. — 6IDITS8    TAEB8    JERI7SALBM,    AND    THEN    MAKES   IfAB 
AGAINST  THE   PABTHIAEB.      PHTSOON's  CRUELT7  AND  DEATH. 

Simon,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by  treason,  John, 
another  of  them,  sumamed  Hyrcanns,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews,  in  his  fadier's  stead.^  Here  ends  the  historj  of 
the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  the  death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  to  reduce  Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria. 
Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Jerosalem,  where  he  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  with  incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the 
last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to 
be  made  to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not  known  in  the  camp. 
Those  who  were  about  the  king's  person,  pressed  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  nation.  They 
represented  to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages,  that  they  had  been  driven 
out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred 
by  men ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they 
had  no  communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would 
neither  eat,  drink^  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people ;  that 
they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods ;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and 
a  religion,  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations  ;  that  there- 
fore they  well  deserved  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with  equal  con* 
tempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  extirpating  them.  Diodorus 
SiculuH,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  the 
generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  not 
entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms  ;  that  the  forti- 
fications of  Jerusalem  should  be  demolished ;  and  that  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews 
had  out  of  Judea :  the  peace  was  concluded  on  these  conditions.  An- 
tiochus also  demanded,  that  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt, 
and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  consent 
to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries  the  nation  had  suffered  from  the 
garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent. 
The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be  imme- 
diately ratified,  hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of 
Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  to  command  in  Spain  during 
the  war  with  Namantia,  Antiochus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  mag- 
nificent presents.  Some  generals  would  have  appropriated  them  to 
their  own  use.  Scipio  received  them  in  public,  sitting  upon  his  tri- 
bunal, in  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  delivered  to  the  qusestor,'  to  be  applied  in  rewarding  the  ofScers 

A.  M.  3869.    Aut.  J  0.  ISl.  *  The  quaoBtor  was  the  treararer  of  the  areY. 
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and  soldiers  who  sbotdd  distingnish  themselves  in  the  service.^    By 
such  conduct,  a  generous  Mid  noble  soul  is  known.  ■ 

Demetrius  Nicator  had  been  hept  many  years  in  captivity  by  the 
Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted  nothing  except  liberty,  with- 
out which  all  else  is  misery.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain 
it,  and  to  return  into  his  own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success. 
He  was  twice  retaken  in  his  flight,  and  punished  only  with  being  car- 
ried back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  where  he  was  guarded  with 
more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the  same  magnificence.  This  was 
not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and  clemency  in  the  Parthians ;  in- 
terest had  some  share  in  it.  They  had  views  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and 
waited  a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re- 
establish Demetrius  upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  possession  of  it 
for  themselves.^ 

Antiochus  Sidetes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  design,  and 
marched  against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The 
Parthians*  late  usurpation  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  the 
east,  which  his  ancestors  had  always  possessed,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement  with  him  for  uniting  all  his 
forces  for  their  expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train  of  luxury 
had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  confectioners, 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  were  almost  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about  three 
hundred  thousand.  There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  account, 
but  if  two-thirds  were  deducted,  there  would  still  remiun  a  numerous 
train  of  useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  those  who  administered  to  it.  Gold  and  silver  glit- 
tered on  all  sides,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the  private  soldiers.  The 
instruments  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  of  silver,  as  if  they  had 
been  marchine  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war.^ 

Antiochus  nad  great  success  at  first.  He  vanquished  Phraates  in 
three  battles,  and  retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  AH  the  provinces  in 
the  east,  which  had  formerjy  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw 
off  the  Parthian  yoke,  and  submitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itself, 
where  Phraates  found  himself  reduced  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied 
Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his  share  in  all  these 
victories,  returned  home,  laden  with  glory,  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  east.  The  prodigious 
number  of  the  troops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged 
them  to  separate,  and  remove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could 

*  A.  M.  3873.    Ant  J.  C.  131. 

*A.  M.  3873.  Ant.  J.  0.  131.  Jaitin.  I  xxxriii.  o.  9  et  10. 1.  zxxlz.  o.  1.  Orot.  1.  r.  e.  1. 
Valer.  Max.  1.  ix.  e.  1.  A  then.  I.  v.  p.  210,  et  1.  x.  p.  439,  et  L  xii.  p.  540.  Joseph.  Anttq. 
V  xiSi.  c.  10.    AppUko.  is  Syr.  p.  132. 

'  Argenti  aarique  tanlnm,  ut  etiam  gregarii  militee  oallgaa  aaro  tigerent  proenl  oarentqvt 
materiam,  eujas  amore  popnli  ferro  dimicant.  Cnlinamm  qaoque  argentea  metniinenta  f«ert» 
quasi  ad  n>u^(^>  >aoq  ad  bella  pergerent    Jiutin. 


tl4  tax  ■»»■¥  err 

9tfA  <isfe4u/  r^Vi»  Mi4  fmi  a  kt^r.  m  tarn  ^ 

r4n^^f^«!>1  m^fn  tktwL,  wnA  t«  get  rid  «f  tmvfc] 

ffZ/OifO^  ez/riul  nic^tAkij^  etnufirei  with  tke  Pa 

ftll  iri  //Tf*  /Ujy  in  tlMrir  ijiMftera,  without  gi^iii^ 

irk>/;h  vm  «u^jpr4ifM^7  ex^evtcd.     Antiocfans. 

r/f  ir/KffiA  aIwaj*  ftbovi  his  peiwrn,  Barcfacd  to 

rMNif^^t  Up  him,  boi  WM  orerpovered  bj  nmnben,  md  leD  by  Ifce 

bund  of  ik^;  cmefny.     All  the  rest  of  the  army  were  eitlMr  laa^wied 

ill  ihiilr  <|iJArters  the  Mune  daj,  or  made  piiaonen;  so  that  out  of  so 

HfisHi  s  fnnltitodef  scarcely  one  escaped  to  eairy  the  sad  nevs  of  this 

uhunUur  into  Hyria* 

It  occAsioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of 
Aiitiochus,  a  prince  esteemed  for  so  many  excellent  qualities,  was 
particularly  lamented.  Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of  hn,  rery  much 
to  liin  honour.  One  day,  baring  lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  bemg 
alofid,  ho  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some  poor  people,  who  received 
him  in  tho  best  manner  they  could,  without  knowing  him.  At  supper, 
havln)(  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  conduct  of  the 
king,  they  naid  he  was  in  every  thing  else  a  good  prince,  but  that  his 
too  groat  passion  for  hunting  made  him  neglect  the  aflhirs  of  the 
kin^dtun,  and  repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose 
ftotiuns  did  not  always  correspond  with  the  goodness  of  his  intentions. 
Antioohus  made  no  answer  at  that  time.  The  next  day,  upon  the 
arrival  of  his  train  at  the  cottage,  be  was  known.  He  repeated  to 
his  olHoers  what  had  passed  the  evening  before,  and  told  them  by  way 
of  rt^proaeh,  ^^  Sinoe  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service,  I  have  not 
heant  a  truth  oonoerning  myself  till  yesterday." ' 

Phraates  having  been  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  at  last  released 
DemetriuH,  and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in 
hoped  that  bis  return  would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would  induce 
Atttiochus  to  follow  him.  But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a  party 
of  horse  to  retake  him.  Demetrius^  who  apprehended  a  countermand 
of  that  nature^  had  marvhed  with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  had  passed 
the  EuphrattH»  befort^  that  party  arrived  upon  the  firontier.  In  this 
Btaout^r  h«  nNX>vered  his  douuiuoQ9>  and  made  great  rejoicings  upon 
tfu&c  occa$io£w  white  all  tho  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears,  deploring  the 
lijiis  of  (h<f  anay^  in  which  f^w  families  had  not  some  relation. 

Fhr:iacet»  canoed  th«  bvxlv  of  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
«&aJ.  ajiti  put  into  a  colKu  of  $iIvfNr.  He  sent  it  into  Syria,  to  be  hon- 
Qorabiy  incerrvd  wich  his  aacei$to«s;  and  having  found  one  of  his 
fiauj^ucens^  amoit(f  th^  capun*t$^  h^  waa  struck  with  her  beauty,  and 
married,  htjr. 

Aaaociiu^  b«Hn^  deaJL  Umanua  sook  advantage  of  the  troubles  and 
■ii^nsiuD»  wmcQ.  htkppiHMd  can.>aichottt  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to 
fxonui  aiB  iiuottiuottk  by  ma&tQ^  himsalf  master  of  many  places  of 
57r:a«  PhiBmcnsi.  and  Artbnk  wuich  lay  commodiously  for  him.  He 
<a«]w«r«d  iiso  at  dio  sam#  cum  ^>  r«n«ier  himself  absolute  and  inde- 
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pendent.  He  snoeeeded  so  well  in  that  endeavour,  that,  from  thence- 
forth, neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants  depended  in  the 
least  upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely  the  yoke  of 
BttbjectioD,  and  even  that  of  homage.^ 

Phraates,  elate  with  his  great  successes,  and  the  victory  he  had 
fl;ained,  was  for  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,  to  revenge  the  invasion 
of  his  dominions  by  Antiochus.  But,  while  he  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  that  expedition,  an  unexpected  war  broke  out  with  the 
Scythians,  who  found  him  employment  enough  at  home  to  remove  all 
thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  himself  vigorously 
pursued  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that  peo- 
ple. When  they  arrived,  the  affair  was  terminated,  and  having  no 
farther  occasion  for  them,  he  would  not  give  them  the  sums  he  had 
engaged  to  pay  them.  The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their  arms 
against  himseU'y  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  injustice  he  had  done 
them.^ 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a 
nation  by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice ;  and  he  committed  a  second,  no 
less  considerable,  in  the  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against 
that  nation,  he  sought  aid  from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  him- 
self more  hateful  than  to  the  Scythians  themselves ;  these  were  the 
Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  tho 
last  war  against  him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners.  Phraates  thought 
proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops;  believing  that  he 
should  considerably  reinforce  them  by  that  means.  But  when  they 
saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be 
revenged  for  the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during 
their  captivity ;  and  as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  battle,  while  the  victory 
was  in  suspense,  that  Phraates  was  defeated  with  a  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops.  He  perished  in  the  pursuit,  together  with  almost  the 
whole  of  his  army.  The  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  contented  them- 
selves with  plundering  the  country,  and  then  retired  to  their  several 
homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,  the  uncle  of  Phraates,  caused  him- 
self to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Parthians.  He  was  killed  some  days 
after  in  a  battle  with  the  Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mith- 
ridates  was  his  successor,  who,  for  his  glorious  actions,  was  surnamed 
the  Great. 

During  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  empires, 
Ptolemy  Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already 
observed  that  on  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his 
brother's  widow,  he  had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his  brother,  in 
her  arms,  on  the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards,  having 
taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  one 
of  her  daughters  by  Philometer,  called  also  Cleopatra.      He  began 
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hj  violating  her,  and  then  mamed  her,  after  teming  awaj  her 
mother.^ 

He  soon  made  hunaelf  hated  alao  by  the  new  inhabitsnts  of  Alex 
andria,  whom  he  had  drawn  thither  te  repeople  it,  and  supply  di^ 
place  of  those  whom  his  first  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their 
country.  To  put  them  out  of  a  condition  to  do  him  injury,  he  resolved 
to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all  the  young  people  in  the  city,  in  whon 
its  whole  force  consisted.  For  that  purpose,  he  caused  them  to  be 
invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place  at  exercise,  when 
the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn 
him  in  it ;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived  there,  and  made 
his  escape  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Memphitis. 
Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria 
had  put  the  sovemment  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
repudiated.  He  immediately  raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new 
queen  and  her  adherents. 

But,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  son  king, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  government  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to 
come  to  him,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  pre- 
vent a  pretended  danger,  which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely 
alarmed  imagination.  That  barbarity  enraged  everybody  the  more 
against  him.  They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  all  his  statues 
in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated, 
had  roused  the  people  to  this  action,  and  to  be  revenged  of  her,  ordered 
the  throat  of  Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince  whom  he  had  by 
her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards  caused  the  body  to 
be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head  entire,  that  it 
might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with 
orders  to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  approached, 
and  was  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  then  to  present 
it  to  her.  His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately 
changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations.  The  horror  cannot  be 
expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object  excited  against  the  tyrant, 
whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural  and  extraor- 
dinary a  crime.  The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,  who 
had  first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and 
nothing  was  thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever 
re-ascending  the  throne.  An  army  was  formed,  and  the  command  of 
it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  general,  and  all 
the  necessary  precautions  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country.' 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A 
battle  was  fought,  and  gained  by  Hegelochus ;  he  even  took  Marsyai 
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prisoner,  and  sent  him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected 
that  80  bloodj  a  tjrrant  would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments,  but  he  acted  in  a  quite  contrary  manner.  He  par- 
doned him,  and  set  him  at  liberty :  for,  finding  by  experience,  that  his 
cruelties  only  drew  misfortunes  upon  him,  he  began  to  abate  in  them, 
and  strove  to  acquire  honour  by  his  lenity.  Cleopatra,  reduced  to 
great  extremities  by  the  loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometer,  and  pro- 
mised him* the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  the  proposal,  and  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and 
laid  siege  to  Pelusium;     . 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his  haughtiness, 
tyranny  and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  theY 
saw  him  at  a  distance,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  tooK 
up  arms.  The  people  of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them  those  of 
Apamea;  many  other  cities  of  Syria  followed  their  example,  and 
joined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt,  in  order 
to  reduce  his  own  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute  of  the 
aid  she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took 
refuge  with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  the  daughter  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander 
Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Phi- 
lometer. But  Demetrius  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
and  detained  among  them,  she  had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the 
brother  of  Demetrius.  After  the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to 
Demetrius  her  first  husband,  who  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians, 
had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria ;  she  kept  her  court  at  Ptolemais, 
when  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned 
thither,  and  re-assumed  the  government.  For,  after  the  defeat  of 
Marsyas,  and  the  flight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  no  one  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  him.  After  having  employed  some  time  in  strengthening 
himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  Demetrius,  be  set  up  an  impostor 
against  him,  called  Alexander  Zebina.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker 
of  Alexandria.  He  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  and 
that  the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  lent  him  an  army  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  no  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  with- 
out examining  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in 
crowds  to  join  him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  disre- 
garded who  was  to  be  their  king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  Demetrius.^ 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fouffht  near  Damascus 
in  Coslosyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais, 
where  his  wife  Cleopatra  was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his 
marriage  with  Rhodoguna,  among  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to 
be  revenged,  and  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him 
Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there 
was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between  the  princes  and  prin 
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cesses,  who  should  distinguish  themselres  most  by  wickedness  aud  the 
blackest  crimes?  Demetrins  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  wheie  he 
was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  reserved  to  herself  part  of 
the  kingdom :  Zebina  had  all  the  rest ;  and,  to  establish  himself  the 
better,  made  a  strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanns,  who,  as  an  able  states- 
man, took  advantage  of  these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to 
obtain  for  his  people  the  confirmation  of  their  liberty,  and  many  other 
considerable  advantages,  which  rendered  the  Jews  formidable  to  their 
enemies. 

He  had  sent,  the  preceding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome,  t#  renew  the 
treaty  made  with  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambas- 
sadors very  graciously,  and  granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And 
because  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the  Jews,  contrary 
to  the  decree  of  the  Romans,  and  his  alliance  with  Simon ;  that  he 
had  taken  several  cities,  and  made  them  pay  tribute  for  Gazara,  Joppa, 
and  liome  other  places,  which  he  had  ceded  to  them ;  and  had  made 
them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  by  besieging  the 
city  of  Jerusalem ;  upon  what  the  anibassadors  represented  to  the 
senate  on  these  heads,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been  done  in  such 
manner  against  the  Jews  from  the  treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  re- 
solved that  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from 
them  •  by  the  Syrians,  or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  should  be  restored  to  them,  and  exempted 
from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other  subjection.  It  was  also  concluded, 
that  the  Syrians  should  make  amends  for  all  losses  which  the  Jews 
had  sustained  from  them  in  contravention  of  the  senate's  regulations 
in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon ;  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of  Syria 
should  renounce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their  troops  up(»i  the 
territories  of  the  Jews.^ 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  grasshoppers  laid 
Africa  waste  in  an  unheard-of  manner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  afterwards,  being  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea, 
their  dead  bodies  were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  where 
they  rotted,  and  infected  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occasioned 
a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libya,  Gyrenaioa,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.^ 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  herself  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband. 
He  left  two  sons  by  that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  8eieucus, 
conceived  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  accurdmgly 
caused  himself  to  be  declared  king.  His  ambitious  mother  was  for 
reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended  with  her  son's  intention 
of  establishing  himself  to  her  prejudice.  She  had  also  reason  to  fear, 
that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  of  which  it  was 
well  known  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  him  with  her  own 
hands,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  one 
year.     It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  a  woman,  and  a  mother,  could  be 
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eapable  of  committing  so  horrid  and  excessiye  a  crime;  but  when 
tome  unjust  passion  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the 
source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  However  gentle  it  may  appear,  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and  have  recourse  to 
poison  ;  because  urgent  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  destroy  every  thing  which  opposes  that  view.^ 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
Three  of  his  principal  officers  revolted  against  him,  and  declared  for 
Cleopatra.  They  took  the  city  of  Laodicea,  and  resolved  to  defend 
that  place  against  him.  But  he  found  means  to  reconcile  them.  They 
submitted,  and  he  pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon  clemency 
and  greatness  of  soul,  and  without  doing  them  any  hurt.  This  pre- 
tended prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart.  He  received 
all  who  approached  him  in  the  most  affable  and  engaging  manner,  so 
that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  who  abhorred 
the  imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year ;  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the 
famous  Mithridates  Eupator,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia 
with  the  Romans,  and  supported  a  war  of  almost  thirty  years'  duration 
against  them.  He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
I  shall  make  his  history  a  separate  article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  her  interest 
to  make  a  titular  king,  under  whose  name  she  might  conceal  the  au- 
thority she  intended  to  retain  entirely  to  herself.  She  rightly  dis- 
tinguished, that  a  warlike  people,  accustomed  to  being  governed  by 
kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as  vacant  while  filled  only  by 
a  princess,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  offer  it  to  any  prince  who 
would  lay  claim  to  it.  She,  therefore,  caused  her  other  son,  Antiochus, 
to  return  from  Athens,  whither  she  had  sent  him  for  his  education, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  But  that 
was  no  more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government ;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  young,  being 
no  more  than  twenty  years  of  i^ge,  he  quietly  suffered  her  to  govern 
for  some  time.  To  distinguish  him  from  other  princes  of  the  name 
of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the  surname  of  Grypus,' 
taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  him  Philometer  ;  but  that 
prince  in  his  medals  took  the  title  of  Epiphanes.^ 

Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of  Deibe- 
trius  Nicator,  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  him 
homage  for  it.  Zebina  refused  in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that 
demand.  Physcon  resolved  to  throw  him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up, 
and  having  accommodated  all  difference  with  his  niece  Cleopatra,  he 
sent  a  considerable  army  to  the  assistance  of  Grypus,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage.     Grypus,  by  means  of  this  aid, 
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defeated  Zebma,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Antioeh.  The  latter 
formed  a  design  of  plundering  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  On  its  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  citj.  He  wandered  some  time  about  the 
country  from  place  to  place,  bat  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death.' 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus,  believing 
himself  of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take  the  government  upon  him- 
self. The  ambitions  Cleopatra,  who  saw  her  power  diminished,  and 
her  grandeur  eclipsed  by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  it.  To  render 
herself  again  absolute  mistress  of  the  government  of  Syria,  she  re- 
solved to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had  already  of  his  brother 
Seleucns,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of  possessing 
the  royal  authority  for  many  years,  and  of  taking  such  measures  as 
might  establish  her  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman  prepared  a 
poisoned  draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Grypus  one 
day  as  he  returned  very  warm  from  some  exercise.  But  that  prince, 
having  been  apprised  of  her  design,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect, 
to  drink  the  cup  herself;  and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it, 
having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  the 
only  means  she  had  to  clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  conceived  of  her, 
was  to  drink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him.  That  unhappy 
woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swallowed  the 
draught.  The  poison  had  its  efieot  immediately,  and  delivered  Syria 
from  a  monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the 
scourge  of  the  state.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria, 
and  the  mother  of  four.^  She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her 
husbands ,  and  of  her  children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own 
hands,  and. would  have  destroyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  he  had  made 
her  drink  herself.  That  prince  afterwards  applied  himself  with  suc- 
cess to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  reigned  several  years  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  till  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cysicum  occasioned  the 
troubles  we  shall  relate  hereafter.^ 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having  reigned  twenty-nine 
years  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometer,  died  at  last  in  Alex- 
andria. No  reign  was  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor  abounded  more  with 
crimes  than  his.* 

SBOTION  VI. — PTOLBMT  LATHTRUS  SUCCEEDS  PHTSCON.      CONTINUATION 

OF  THE  WARS  IN  SYRIA  AND  EQTPT. 

Phtscon  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named  Apion,  was 
a  natural  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were 
legitimate,  and  the  children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married 
after  having  repudiated  her  mother.  The  eldest  was  called  Lathyrus, 
and  the  other  Alexander.     He  lefb  the  kingdom  of  Gyrenaica  by  will 

'  A.  M.  3882.    Ant  J.  0.  122. 

*Tlie  three  kings  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  hatbiada,  wnt  Alezuider  Balft,  Demetrini 
Nioator,  and  Antioobas  Sidetet.  Her  four  sons  were  Antioohos,  by  Alexander  Bala;  Seleoeoi 
and  Antiochus  Grypas,  by  Demetrius ;  and  Antioobns  tbe  Cyiioenianf  by  Aaliochns  Sidetes 

'  A.  M.  8884.    Ant  J.  0.  120.  « Porphyr.  in  Orsso.  Ensab.  Seat  Hieron,  in  Dan.  iz. 
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to  Apion,  and  Egypt  to  his  widow  Cleopatra,  and  either  of  his  two 
B0D8  whom  he  should  think  proper  to  chooee.  Cleopatra,  believing 
that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  subservient  to  her,  resolved  to 
c&oose  him ;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his  right 
of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cyprus,  whither 
she  had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate  him 
with  her  on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to  take  posses- 
sion'of  the  crown,  she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleo- 
patra, whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  youngest 
sister,  for  whom  he  had  no  inclination.  Dispositions  of  this  kind  pro- 
mise no  very  pacific  reign.^ 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some  authors  give 
him  that  of  Philometer ;  but  the  generality  of  historians  distinguish 
him  by  the  name  of  Lathyrus,^  a  kind  of  nickname  nobody  dared  to 
give  him  in  his  own  time. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  preparations  for  in- 
vading Judea,  when-  a  civil  war  broke  out  to  employ  him,  fomented  by 
Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  bom  while  Demetrius  was  prisoner 
among  the  Parthians.  When  Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed 
himself  of  his  dominions  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his 
mother,  out  of  regard  for  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a  city 
situated  upon  the  Fropontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  named  Graterus,  to  whom  she  had 
entrusted  him.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  Gyzicenian.  Grypus, 
to  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  wished  to  have  him  poisoned.  His  design 
was  discovered,  and  the  Cyzicenian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  m 
his  own  defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.^ 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrua  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding 
herself  at  her  own  disposal,  married  the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought 
him  an  army  for  her  dowry,  to  assist  him  against  his  competitor.^ 
Their  forces,  by  that  means,  being  very  nearly  equal,  the  two  orothers 
came  to  a  battle,  in  which. the  Cyzicenian  having  the  misfortune  to  be 
defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his  wife  for  security  in  that 
place,  and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of 
his  army.* 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it.  Tiy- 
phena,  his  wife,  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra,  liis 
prisoner,  into  her  bands.     Though  her  sister  by  father  ana  mother, 

„.^^^^M_^_^.^V«M^^^.^l^^M^-^^^^.^i^P«HMi»M-W«*     WMI«P^^^M^Vai^^^.M-M«^B^p^irtnW>Wil«^l^i^P«B^^MW^V— W^lMaWHH*««iWH«i*«aaH^M^BB^^iW^P^.^Wia^^^^^.^^^^^B^P«W 

■  A.  M.  3887.  Ant  J.  C.  117.  Justin.  1.  xzxiz.  o.  4,  5.  AppUn.  in  Mitbrid.  sub  flnera, 
et  in  Syr.  p.  132.  SUrab.  L  zrii.  p.  795.  Plin.  L  il.  o.  67,  et  L  vL  o.  SO.  Porpbyr.  in  Chrao. 
JBnseb.  ScftUg.    Josepb.  Antiq.  1.  ziii.  o.  18.    Diod.  in  Exoerpt.  Vsles.  p.  885. 

*  Addvpos  signifies  a  kind  of  pea,  called  in  Latin  "  eicer/'  from  wblcb  oame  tbe  surname  of 
Cieero.  Lathyrus  must  bare  bad  some  veiy  riaible  marlt  of  tbii  sort  upon  bis  faoe»  or  the 
name  would  have  been  tnoonsistent. 

*  A.  M.  3890.     Ant  J.  C.  141. 

*  We  And  in  tbe  latter  editions  of  Justin  tbe  following  words :  **  Exercitum  Grypi  solicita-^ 
turn,  velut  dotalem,  ad  maritnm  dednoit :"  wbieb  sbows  tbat  Cleopatra,  baring  succeeded  in 
eorrapting  part  of  tkia  anny  of  Grypus,  earriad  it  to  her  husband.  Sereral  editions  nad* 
**  Cypri'*  instead  of  "  Grypi,"  which  implies  that  Cleopatra  bad  an  army  in  Cyprus. 

>  A.  M.  389L    AnU  J.  C.  113. 
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sbe  was  so  excessively  enraged  at  her  for  having  married  their  enemj, 
and  given  him  an  army  against  them,  that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her 
of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  which  was  held 
inviolable  ;  Grypus  would  not  show  a  oomplaisanoe  for  his  wife,  which 
he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence  of  her 
rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum  where  her  sister 
ha4  taken  refuge ;  and  represented  that  her  death  would  neither  be 
of  use  to  them,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  Cyzicenian ;  that  in  all  the  civil 
or  foreign  wars,  wherein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never 
been  known,  after  victory,  that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against 
the  women,  especially  to  near  relations ;  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister, 
and  his  near  relation ;  ^  that  therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more 
of  her  to  him,  because  he  could  by  no  means  consent  to  her  being 
treated  with  any  severities.  Tryphena,  far  from  yielding  to  his  rea- 
sons, became  more  violent  by  conceiving' jealousy,  and  imagining  that 
it  was  not  from  the  motive  of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her  husband 
took  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  princess  in  such  a  manner,  she  there- 
fore sent  soldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other 
manner  from  the  altar,  than  by  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which  she 
embraced  it.  Cleopatra  expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against 
the  parricides  who  were  the  authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the 
god,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a  cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge 
her  upon  them.^ 

But,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two  sisters,  did 
not  seem  to  be  affected  at  all  with  either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the 
crime  of  the  other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of  ambi- 
tion, was  so  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  other 
thoughts  than  of  the  means  of  supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of 
retaining  an  absolute  authority  in  her  own  hands  during  her  life.  To 
strengthen  herself  the  better,  she  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to 
Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  the  assistance 
she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case  Lathyrus  should  ever  dispute  the 
authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpunished. 
The  Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother 
battle  a  second  time,  defeated  him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom 
he  inflicted  the  torments  which  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well 
deserved.^ 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to 
Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  which  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called 
in  history  the  Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and 
repossessed  himself  of  it.  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that 
empire  between  them.  The  Cyzicenian  had  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Damascus.  Grypus  had  all  the  rest, 
and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  with  great  luxury,  and  many  other 
excesses.^ 

'  Hor  father  PhyscoB  wu  the  ancle  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Grypus. 
*  Sed  quanto  Grypas  abnuit  taoto  furor  moUebri  partinaoia  aooeBcUtar,  rata  non  miMrieoik 
d\»  hceo  verba,  sed  amoru  esse. — Jostin. 
•A.M.38W.    AntJ.  C.  112.  *A.M.88»S.    Ant  J.  0.  IIL 
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While  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  against  ona 
another,  or  indolently  dozing,  after  the  peace,  in  luxurious  ease,  John 
Hjrcanus  augmented  his  wealth  and  power ;  and  seeing  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria. 
He  sent  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  lay  siege  to 
that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Gyzicenian,  king  of 
Damascus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  two 
brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued,  wherein  Antiochus 
was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  escaping  with  great 
difficulty.^ 

The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and 
pressed  the  city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a  second  time  to 
send  to  the  Gyzicenian,  to  solicit  him  to  come  again  to  its  aid.  But 
he  had  not  troops  enough  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  and 
Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated  with  upon  the  same  head,  who 
furnished  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his 
mother.  As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites, 
both  ministers  and  generals,  the  sons  of  Onias,  yrho  built  the  temple 
of  Egypt,  these  two  ministers,  who  entirely  governed  her,  influenced 
her  in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  regard  for  them  she  would 
not  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost 
resolved  to  depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engaged  in  this  war  without 
her  consent,  and  even  against  her  will.* 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Gyzicenian  joined 
them  with  his.  He  was  afraid  to  attack  the  besieging  army,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  flying  parties  and  excursions,  to  ravage  the  country 
by  way  of  diversion,  and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  at  home.  But  seeing  that  the  Jewish  army 
did  not  move,  and  that  his  own  was  much  diminished  by  the  defeat  of 
3ome  parties,  desertion,  and  other  accidents,  he  thought  it  improper 
to  expose  his  person  by  continuing  in  the  field  with  an  army  so  much 
weakened,  and  retired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  command  of  his  troops 
to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Gallimander  and  Epicrates.  The  first  was 
killed  in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole  party  perished  with  him. 
Epicrates,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  farther  thoughts  but  of 
serving  his  private  interest  in  the  best  manner  he  could  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs.  He  treated  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  and,  for  a 
sum  of  mpney,  put  Scythopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places 
which  the  Syrians  possessed  in  the  country,  without  regard  to  his  duty, 
honour  and  reputation ;  and  all  for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged,  after 
having  sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus, 
who  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  deipolished.  The  walls  of  the  city, 
and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed  and  laid  level 
with  the  ground ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt,  he  caused  large  and 
deep  ditches  to  be  cut  through  the  new  plain  where  the  city  had  stood, 
into  which  water  was  turned.     It  was  not  re-established  till  the  time 

*  A.  M.  3894.     Ant  J.  G.  110.     Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  ziii  17—19. 
'A.  M.  8895.    Ant.  J.  G.  109. 
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■of  Herodf  who  gave  the  new  city  which  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt  there, 
the  name  of  Sebastos,'  in  honour  of  AagustuB. 

Hyrcanns  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Jndea,  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  of  many  places  npon  the  frontiers,  and  became  thereby 
one  of  the  most  considerable  princes  of  his  time.  None  of  his  neigh- 
bours dared  to  attack  him  any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  dayc 
in  perfect  tranquillity  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs. 

But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at 
home.  The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebellious  sect,  gave  him  much 
difficulty.  By  an  affected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  law,  and 
a  severity  of  manners,  they  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  them 
great  sway  among  the  people.  Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured^  by  all 
sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  them  in  his  interests.  Besides,  having  been 
educated  among  them,  and  having  always  professed  to  be  of  their  sect, 
he  had  protected  and  served  them  upon .  all  occasions ;  and  to  make 
them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  before  he  had  invited  the 
heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  in  which  he  made  a 
speech  to  them,  highly  capable  of  affecting  rational  minds.  He  repre- 
sented, that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew,  to 
be  just  in  his  actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to 
God  that  might  be  agreeable  to  him,  according  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Pharisees :  that  he  conjured  them,  therefore,  if  they  saw  that 
he  departed  in  any  thing  from  the  great  end  he  proposed  to  himself 
in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  their  instructions,  that 
he  might  amend  and  correct  his  errors.  Such  a  disposition  is  highly 
laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all  men ;  but  it  should  be  attended  with 
prudence  and  discernment.' 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  highly  praised 
him  for  it.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious 
spirit,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  him  to  this  effect :  '^  Since  you  desire 
that  the  truth  should  be  told  you  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove 
yourself  just,  renounce  the  high-priesthood,  and  content  yourself 
with  civil  government.'*  Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  asked  him 
what  reasons  he  had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleazar  replied,  that 
it  was  known,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  persons,  worthy  of  belief, 
that  his  mother  was  a  captive,  ^nd  that,  as  the  son  of  a  stranger,  he 
was  incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.  If  the  fact  had  been 
true,  Eleazar  would  have  had  reason ;  for  the  law  was  express  in  that 
point :  but  it  was  a  false  supposition,  and  a  mere  calumny ;  and  all 
who  were  present  extremely  blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed 
great  indignation  on  that  account.^ 

This  adventure,  however,  occasioned  great  troubles.  Hyrcanus  was 
highly  incensed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and 
call  in  question  the  purity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  his  right 
to  the  high-priesthood.  Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous 
Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  incense  him  against 
the  whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees. 

*  ^tifidiosf  in  Oreek,  signifies  Augustue.  •  A.  M.  3899.    Ant  J.  C.  106. 

'  liiy,  zxir.  16. 
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Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  directly  opposite  to  each 
other  in  opinions  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state ;  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  that  of  the  Sadduoees.  The  first  prided  themselves  on 
an  exact  observance  of  the  law ;  to  which  they  added  a  great  number 
of  traditions,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  from  their  ances- 
tors, and  to  which  they  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself, 
though  often  contrary  to  each  other.  They  acknowledged  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence,  another  life  after  this*  They 
affected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which  acquired 
them  great  consideration  with  the  people.  But  under  that  specious 
appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices ;  sordid  avarice,  insup* 
portable  pride,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions;  a 
violent  desire  of  ruling  alone ;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  against 
all  merit  but  their  own ;  an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed 
to  contradict  them ;  a  spirit  of  revenge  capable  of  the  most  horrid 
excesses ;  and,  what  was  their  still  more  distinguishing  characteristic, 
and  outdiid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which  always  wore  the  mask 
of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaical  traditions  with 
contempt,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  composed  the  San- 
hedrim, that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the 
affairs  of  state  and  of  religion  were  determined,  were  of  the  latter 
sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  to  his '  party,  insinu- 
ated to  him,  that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of 
Eleazar,  but  a  trick  concerted  by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleaaar 
had  only  been  the  tool ;  and  that  to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had 
only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punishment  which  the  calumniator  de* 
served ;  that  he  would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to  make  the  experiment| 
by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they  were  all  of  them 
his  accomplices.  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  consulted  the 
principal  of  the  Pharisees  npon  the  punishment  due  to  him,  who  had 
so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his  people,  expecting 
that  they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  ium  to  die.  But  their  answer 
was,  that  calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime ;  and  that  all  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved,  was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much 
lenity,  in  so  heinona  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan 
had  insinuated ;  and  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  He  prohibited,  by  a  decree,  the  observation  of  the 
rules  founded  upon  their  pretended  tradition  ;  inflicted  penalties  upon 
such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance ;  and  abandoned  their  party  entirely, 
to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  lonff  survive  this  storm :  he  died  the  year  follow- 
ing, after  having  been  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nine 
years.* 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the 
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greatest   part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hjrcanns  for  the 
article  in  which  I  shall  treat  the  hbtory  of  the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyms  had  sent  an  army  into  Pales- 
tine to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwith- 
standing her  opposition.^  She  carried  her  resentment  so  far  upon 
this  attempt,  and  some  others  of  a  like  natnre,  against  her  authority, 
that  she  took  his  wife  Selena  from  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
who  both  died  before  him,  and  obliged  lum  to  quit  Egypt.  Her  plan 
for  doing  this  was,  to  have  some  of  his  favoarite  eunuchs  wounded, 
and  produced  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexandria.  She  caused 
it  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  used  them  so  barbarously  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  defend  her  against  his  violence,  and  inflamed  the  people 
so  much  by  this  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  kill 
her,  that  they  immediately  rose  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn 
him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which 
set  sail  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for 
Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  and  made  him  king  of  Egypt  in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  the 
other  quitted. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  in  good  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptole- 
mais,  beat  them,  and  obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their 
walls,  where  he  besieged  them.  They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathy- 
rus, who  went  thither  in  person.  But  the  besieged  changing  their 
sentiments,  from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  for  their  master, 
Lathyrus  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was  apprized 
that  the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her 
to  join  him  with  all  her  forces,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine. 
Lathyrus  became  his  declared  enemy ;  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the 
injury  he  could.* 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He  divided  his  army 
into  two  bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  his  generals,  to  lay  siege  to  Ptolemais,  with  which  place  he  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ;  and  with  the  other  marched  in  person  against 
Alexander.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  had  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a 
considerable  number  of  troops.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alexander  lost  thirty  thousand 
men,  without  including  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lathyrus  after  the 
victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus  upon  this 
occasion.  The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  gained  this  battle,  in 
going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he  found 
them  full  of  women  and  children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  cauldrons,  as 
if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup  upon  them.     His  design  was  to 
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'have  it  DelieTod,  that  his  troops  eat  human  flesh,  to  spread  the  greater 
terror  throughout  the  country.  Oould  one  believe  such  a  barbarity 
possible,  or  that  any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a  thought  ? 
Josepbus  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  another 
author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any  enemy  in 
the  field,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  low  country.  Without  the 
succours  brought  by  Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  would 
have  been  undone ;  for,  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  make  head  against  his  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  master 
of  Judea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Egypt, 
and  to  dethrone  her ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
progress.  For  that  purpose  she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Ghelcias  and  Ananias,  the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
before.^  She  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her 
troops ;  and  embarking  with  them  herself,  landed  in  Phoenicia.  She 
carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  her  richest  jewels.  For 
their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their 
repository,  and  sent  thither,  at  the  same  time,  her  grandson  Alexander, 
the  son  of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he 
took  that  young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  him  an  education  suit- 
able to  his  birth.  Alexander  withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mithridates 
some  time  after,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla,  who  received  him  well, 
took  him  under  his  protection,  carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set 
him  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.^ 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately  raise  the 
siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into 
Coelosyria.  She  detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue 
him,  and  with  the  other,  commanded  by  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais  in  person.  Chelcias,  who  commanded  the  first  detachment, 
having  been  killed  in  the  expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every 
thing.  Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  occasioned  by 
that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of 
finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  who  had  car- 
ried her  best  troops  into  Phoenicia.^  He  was  mistaken.  The  troops 
which  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  those  she 
detached  to  reinforce  them  from  Phoenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of 
his  design.  He  was  reduced  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up 
his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander 
made  her  a  visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him,  to  recommend 
him  to  her  favour.  But  what  conduced  most  to  his  success,  was  her 
hatred  for  her  son  Lathyrus ;  which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him 
of  a  good  reception. 
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Some  perflons  of  CleoMtra's  ooilrt  observed  to  ber,  Ibat  she  liad 
now  a  fair  opportuoity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Jndeay  and  all 
Alexander's  dominions,  by  seising  his  person:  they  even  pressed  her 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  which  she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  Ananias.  Bnt  he  represented  to  her  how  base  and  infamous  it 
would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  engaged  with  her  in  the 
same  cause ;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour  and  faith, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  society;  that  such  conduct  would  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  ab- 
horrence of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he 
so  effectually  used  his  reasons  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to 
the  utmost  n)r  the  preservation  of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that 
she  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  Alexander. 
Of  what  infinite  value  to  princes  is  a  wise  minister,  who  has  courage 
enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings  with  vigour !  Alexander 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  another  good  army 
on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of 
Gadara. 

Ptolemy  Lathyms,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceiving  that 
his  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  against  Palestine,  while  his  mother  sup- 

Eorted  it,  abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.     She,  on 
er  side,  retired  also  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from 
them  both.^ 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathyms 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian, 
and  that  with  the  aid  he  expected  from  him,  he  was  preparing  to 
make  a  new  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  that 
queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her  daughter  Selena,  whom  she  had 
taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  sent  him  at  the  same 
time  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great  sums  of  money,  to 
put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  britther,  the  Cyzicenian,  with 
vigour.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  intended.  The  war  was  renewed 
between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much  employ- 
ment on  his  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist 
Lathyrus,  who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.^ 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  youngest  brother,  whom  she  had  placed 
upon  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous 
cruelty  with  which  she  pursued  his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in 
depriving  him  of  his  wife  to  give  her  to  his  enemy,  and  observing, 
besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes  cost  her  nothing,  when  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  ambition  was  concerned,  did  not  believe  himself  safe 
dear  her,  and  chose  to  abandon  the  throne,  and  retire ;  preferring  a 
quiet  life  without  fear  in  banishment,  to  reigning  with  so  wicked  and 
cruel  a  mother,  with  whom  be  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was  not 
without  urgent  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return ;  for  the 
people  could  not  resolve  that  she  should  reign  alone,  though  they  well 
knew  that  she  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king;  that  from  the 
death  of  Physcon  she  had  always  engrossed  the  royal  authority  to 
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herself;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  Lathyrus,  which 
had  cost  him  his  orown  aad  wife,  was  his  having  presumed  to  act  in 
one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.  He  was  as- 
sassinated by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  own  vassals,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-seven  years.  He  left  five  sons.  Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded 
him.  The  four  others  were  Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins ;  Demetrius 
Euchares,  and  Antiochus  Dionysius.  They  were  all  kings  in  their 
turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown.^ 

Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father 
had  given  the  kingdom  of  Gyrenaica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans  by  will,  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
that  legacy,  gave  the  cities  their  liberty,  which  soon  filled  the  whole 
country  with  tyrants ;  because  the  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of 
those  small  states  were  for  making  themselves  sovereigns  of  them. 
LucuUus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates,  remedied  those  dis- 
orders in  some  measure ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  of  re-establish- 
Ag  peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  done.^ 

Antiochus  the  Gyzicenian  seized  Antioch,  after  the  death  of  Grypus, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  children  of  Grypus 
of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of 
many  other  good  cities,  maintained  himself  against  him,  and  found 
means  to  support  bis  right.^ 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  a 
hostage  by  the  Parthians  during  the  life  of  his  father,  was  released  at 
his  death,  and  set  upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign 
certain  places  to  the  Parthians.  This  happened  twenty-five  years 
before  he  espoused  the  part  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans.  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.^ 

The  Gyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus  strengthened  himself  every 
day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him  battle ;  but  being  de- 
feated, he  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered 
Antioch,  and  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria, 
bat  could  not  keep  it  long.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Gyzicenian, 
who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch  when  Seleucus  took  it,  went  to 
Aradas,  an  island  and  city  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  king.^  From  thence  he  marched  with  a  considerable  army 
against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Gilicia,  and  to  abandon  all 
the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppressed 
the  inhabitants  so  much  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  subsidies  upon 
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them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  re- 
sided, and  set  it  on  fire.  He,  and  all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the 
flames.^ 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sons  of  Grypus,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  brother  Seleueus,  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops 
they  could  raise  against  Mopsuestia.  They  took  and  demolished  ttie 
city,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But  on  their  return, 
Eusebes  charged  them  near  the  Orontes,  and  defeated  them.  An- 
tiochus  was  drowned,  in  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  over  that 
river.  Philip  made  a  fine  retreat,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number,  as  enabled  him  to  keep  the 
field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes.' 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married 
Selena,  the  widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her 
own  possession,  and  had  provided  herself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes 
married  her,  therefore,  for  the  augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathyros, 
from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  injury,  sent 
to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  who  was 
brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  king  at  Damascus.  Eusebes 
and  Philip  were  too  much  employed  against  each  other,  to  prevent  that 
blow.  For,  though  Eusebes  had  well  retrieved  his  afiairs,  and  aug* 
mented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  however,  still  supported 
himself,  and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  take  refuge  among 
the  Parthians,  whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithridates  II.,  surnamed 
the  Great.  The  empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between 
Philip  and  Demetrius. 

Two  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  returned  into 
Syria,  repossessed  himself  of  part  of  what  he  had  before,  and  involved 
Philip  in  new  difficulties.  Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands 
almost  at  the  same  time ;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionysius,  his  brother, 
the  fifth  son  of  Grypus.  He  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  made  him- 
self king  of  Coelosyria,  and  supported  himself  in  it  for  three  years. 

Afiairs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less  frequent  in 
Egypt,  than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  being  able  to  sufiier  a  companion 
in  the  supreme  authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the 
honour  of  the  throne  with  her,  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order 
to  reign  alone  for  the  future.  That  prince,  who  was  apprised  of  her 
design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to  death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a 
woman,  who  had  spared  neither  mother,  sons,  nor  daughters,  and  had 
sacrificed  everything  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reigning.  She  was 
punished  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  and  by  a  crime  equal  to  her 
own.^ 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history  has  for  some 
time   exhibited.     It  furnishes  us   nowhere  with   such   frequent  and 

'  A.  M.  3911.    Ant  J.  C.  98.  *  A.  M.  3913.    Ant  J.  G.  9S. 

'A.M.  3916.    AntJ.  C.  89.    Joetin.  L  zxzix.  o.  4.    PauBaa.  in  Attie.  p.  16.    AUien.Lzii 
p  660. 
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Buddeit  i^volationfl,  nor  with  examples  of  so  many  kings  deiLruned, 
betrayed,  and  murdered  bj  their  nearest  relations,  their  brothers,  sons, 
mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  confidants ;  who  all,  in  cool  blood,  with 
premeditated  design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  employed  the 
most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means  to  those  effects.  Never  was  the 
anger  of  heaven  more  distinguished,  or  more  dreadful,  than  against 
these  princes  and  people.  We  see-  here  a  sad  complication  of  the 
blackest  and  most  detestable  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs, 
divorces,  poisoning,  and  incest.  Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters, 
disputing  treachery  and  wickedness  with  each  other,  attaining  crowns 
with  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as  soon ;  reigning  only  to  satiate  their 
passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhappy.  Such  a  situation  of  a 
kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  confusion,  all  laws 
despised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  seems  to  call  for  it  in  the  loudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria  that  Alexander  had  caused 
his  mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so 
odious  to  his  subjects,  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer. 
They  expelled  him,  and  called  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  in  which  he  supported  himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having 
got  some  ships  together,  endeavoured  to  return  into  Egypt  the  year 
following,  but  without  success.  He  perished  soon  after  in  a  new  expe- 
dition which  he  undertook. 

The  Syrians,  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in  their  country  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  oeleucus  for  the  sovereignty,  and  other 
calamities,  in  which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resolved*at  last  to 
exclude  them  all,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver 
them  from  the  many  evils  those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some  had  thoughts  of  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus ;  others  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  But  the  former 
was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the  other  had 
always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  determined  upon 
electing  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He 
agreed  to  it,  came  to  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which 
be  wore  eighteen  years.  He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years 
together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates,  whom  he  did  not  recall  from 
that  office  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against  the  Romans.^ 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Ti- 
granes, took  refuge  in  Oilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
concealment  and  obscurity.  As  to  Philip,  it  was  not  known  what 
became  of  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  with 
Tigranes.  Selena,  the  wife  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part 
of  Phoenicia  and  Goelosyria,  and  reigned  there  many  years  after,  which 
enabled  her  to  give  her  two  sons  an  education  worthy  of  their  birth.^ 
The  eldest  was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  the  youngest  Seleucus 
Cybiosactes.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  the  sequel. 

'  A.  M.  3921.    Ant.  J.  C.  83.    Justin.  L  zL  o.  1  et  3.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  118.    Joiepb. 
Antiq.  1.  ziii.  o.  2. 

*Cic.  in  Yer.  n.  61.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  33.    Strab.  1.  zviL  p.  118. 
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Some  time  after  Ptolemj  Lathyms  had  been  replaced  npon  tbe 
throne  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  rebels  being  overthrown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut  them- 
Belves  up  in  the  city  of  Thebee,  where  they  defended  themselves  with 
incredible  obetinacy.  It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  Lathyms  uaed.it  with  so  much  rigour,  that,  from  being  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  till  then  in  Egypt,  it  was  almost  reduced  to 
nothing.^ 

Lathyrus  did  not  long  surviTe  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To  compote 
from  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years  :  eleven 
jointly  with  his  mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone 
m  Egypt,  after  his  mother's  death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded 
him,  who  was  his  only  legitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name  was  Bere- 
nice :  but,  by  the  established  custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons  were 
called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleopatra.' 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to 
take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt;  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Lathyrus,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son 
of  that  Alexander  who  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people 
of  Alexandria  had  already  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  had 
been  six  months  in  possession  of  it  when  Alexander  arrived.  To 
accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to  draw  Sylla,  the  master  of 
Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  universe,  upon 
their  hands,  it  was  agreed  that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry,  and 
reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of  her  for 
a  wife,  oi  would  have  no  associate  in  the  tlirone,  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  nineteen  days  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen 
years.  Murder  and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  anything 
in  those  times,  and  might  be  said  to  have  grown  into  fashion  among 
princes  and  princesses.^ 

Some  time  after,  Nicomedes,  kins  of  Bithynia,  died,  having  first 
made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  bociime 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year. 
The  Romans,  instead  of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had 
granted  it  liberty.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  time, 
sedition  and  tyranny  had  occasioned  infinite  calamities,  it  is  said  that 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled  there,  and  composed  a  great  part 
of  the  nation,  contributed  very  much  to  those  disorders.  The  Romans, 
to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were  obliged  to  accept  Cyrenaica,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  last  king's  will,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
Roman  province.^ 

SECTION  VII. —  POMPET  DISPOSSESSES  ANTI00HU8  A8IATICUS   OF  THB 
KINGDOM   OF  STRIA.      TROUBLES  IN  JUDBA   AND  SQTPT. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust 
*aken  against  Alexander,  made  Selena,  the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceive 

'Panian.  in  Attie.  p.  15.  *  '  A.  M.  3023.    Ant.  J.  a  83. 

*  Appian.  de  Bel.  CIt.  p.  414.    PorphTr.  in  Gn»o.  SoaL  p.  60. 

*  A.  M.  392S.     Ant  J.  0.  76.     Appian.  in  Mithridat  p.  218.     De  BeL  CItU.  L  L  p.  426. 
iiiy.  EpiiL  1.  Izz.  et  zoiii.    Plat  in  Luoal.  p.  492. 
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thoughts  of  pretending  to  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antio- 
chus  Asiaticus  and  Seleucns,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate  in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs  which 
employed  Rome,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and 

Eerhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from  which  she  had  always  opposed  the 
ings  who  were  for  joining  the  forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria, 
prevented  the  princes  from  obtaining  what  they  demanded.  After  a 
residence  of  two  years  at  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicitations,  they  set 
out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.^ 

The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily.^ 
He  experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows 
how  much  Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of:  to  what 
excess  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces  rose ;  and 
what  horrid  rapine  they  committed  with  impunity,  and  in  the  sight, 
and  with  the  knowledge,  of  the  whole  world. 

Yerres  was  at  that  time  prsetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Antiochus  had  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as .  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and 
had  been  told,  that  that  prince  had  very  many  rare  and  precious  things 
with  him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him. 
He  began  by  sending  Antiochus  some  considerable  presents,  consisting 
of  provisions,  of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper. 
The  hall  was  magnificently  adorned ;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  his 
vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship,  of  which  he  had  a  great 
number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  and  deUcate,  for  he  had  taken  care 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In  a  word,  the  king 
withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  praetor's  magnificence,  and  still  better 
satisfied  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  b^m.^ 

He  invited  Yerres  to  supper  in  his  turn:  exposed  all  his  riches, 
multitudes  of  silver  vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels, 
after  the  custom  of  kings,  and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was 
among  the  rest  a  very  large  vessel  for  wine,  made  of  one  precious 
stone.  Yerres  took  each  one  of  these  vessels  into  his  hand  one  after 
the  other,  praised  and  admired  them;  the  king  rejoiced  that  the 
prsetor  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  entertain* 
ment.^ 

'  Beges  Syriae,  reges  Antloobi  Alios  paero8»  Bcitis  Romse  nnper  fuisse,  qui  venerant  non 
propter  SyrisB  reguam,  nam  id  sine  oonftroversia  obtinebuity  ut  a  patre  et  a  Du^oribos  aeoa- 
pefant;  sed  regnum  JSgypti  ad  se  et  Selenam  matrem  suam,  pertinof e  arbitrabantur.  Hi, 
posfiquam  temporibus  popnli  Romanl  ezduai,  per  senatum  agere  quad  voluerant  non  pptuerunt, 
in  Syriaifk  in  regnam  pafcrium  profeoii  sunt  A.  M.  8081.  AnU  J,  0.  78.  Gio.  Orat.  ri.  in 
Ver.  n.  61—67. 

'  Eorom  alter,  qui  Antiochas  Tooatur,  iter  per  Sioiliam  faoere  rohoAt 

'  Itaqne  isto  (Verre)  prs^tore  Tenit  Syraonsas.  Hie  Yerres  hssreditatem  sibi  venisse  arbi- 
tratns  est,  quod  in  c>)ns  regnum  ao  manns  yenerat  is,  quem  iste  et  audierat  multa  seeam 
pfeelara  habere,  et  suspieabatttr.  Mittit  homini  munera  satis  larga;  hsBc  ad  usum  domesti- 
eum,  vine,  olei,  quod  visum  erat.  etiam  tritici  quod  sads  eeset  Deiude  ipsum  regem  ad 
coenam  iuvitat  Ezomat  ample  magnificeque  triclinium.  Bzponit  ea,  quibus  abnndabati 
plarima  ae  pnleberrima  yasa  argentea. — Omnibus  curat  rebus  inslractum  et  paratum  nt  sit 
conTivinm.  Quid  multa  ?  Bex  ita  disoessit,  ut  et  istum  copiose  omatom,  et  se  honorifiee 
aeeeptnm  arbitraretur. 

*  Voeat  ad  eoenam  deinde  ipse  prsBtorem.  Bzponit  suas  eopias  omnes ;  multum  argentum, 
non  pauea  etiam  poeula  ez  auro,  qusd  ut  mos  est  regias,  et  mazime  in  Syria,  gemrois  erant 
distineta  elarissimis.  Erat  etiam  vas  Tinarium  ez  una  gemma  pergrandi. — Iste  unumquodque 
▼OS  in  manus  snmere,  laadare,  mirari.  Rex  gaudere  pnetori  populi  Romani  satis  juoundnm 
•t  gratum  illud  esse  conyiyium. 
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From  thenceforth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  plunder- 
ing  Antiochus,  and  sending  him  away  robbed  of  all  his  rich  effects. 
He  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vessels 
he  had  seen  at  his  house,  under  pretence  of  showing  them  to  his 
workmen.  The  prince,  who  did  not  know  Verres,  complied  without 
difficulty  or  suspicion.  The  prsetor  sent  again,  to  desire  that  he  woald 
lend  him  the  vessel  made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  that  he  might 
consider  it  more  exactly,  as  he  said.     The  king  sent  him  that  also.* 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  speak,  had  carried 
a  branch  sconce  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from 
the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  work- 
manship. With  this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  bad 
been  burned  during  the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  then 
rebuilding.  But  tnat  edifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not  leave 
it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  have  a  sight ^of  it ;  in  order  that 
when  it  should  appear  at  a  proper  time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm  of  novelty 
give  new  splendour  to  the  present.  They  therefore  chose  to  carry  it 
back  into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadors  to  offer  this  rare  and 
magnificent  gift,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should 
know  that  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple.^ 

Verres  was  informed  of  this  by  some  secret  means ;  for  the  prince 
had  taken  care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed ;  not  that  he  feared  or 
suspected  any  thing,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it  before  it  should 
be  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded 
it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  send  it  to  him,  expressing 
a  great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promising  to  let  no  one  else  see  it. 
The  young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  whose  youth  the 
noble  sentiments  of  his  mind  were  united,  was  far  from  suspecting  any 
bad  design.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  carry  the  sconce  secretly  to 
Verres,  well  covered  from  sight,  which  was  done  accordingly.  As 
soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  prsetor  beheld  it,  he  cried 
out,  "  this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria, 
worthy  of  the  Capitol."  For  it  was  amazingly  splendid,  from  the 
quantity  of  fine  jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of 
the  workmanship,  in  which  art  seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials ;  and 
at  the  same  time  of  so  large  a  size,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces  of  men,  but  to  adorn  a 
vast  a&d  superb  temple.  The  officers  of  Antiochus  having  given  the 
praetor  full  time  to  consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back,  but  were 

*  Postea  quam  inde  diseessum  est,  cogitare  est  nibU  aliud,  qaod  ipsa  res  deolaravit,  nisi 
quemadmodum  regem  ex  proWncia  spoliatam  expellatamque  dimitteret.  Mittit  rogatom  rasa 
ea,  QU8B  pulcherrima  apnd  illam  viderat :  ut  se  suis  esBlatoribus  velle  ostendere.  Rex,  qni 
Istum  non  nosset,  sine  uUa  saspicione,  libeotissime  dedit  Mittit  etiam  traUam  gemmeam 
rogatum ;  velle  se  earn  diligentius  oonsiderare.    Ea  quoque  mittitur. 

"Nunc,  reliquumi  jndlces,  attendite.-- Gandelabram  e  gemmis  dariMimis  opere  mirabiH 
frcrfectum,  reges,  hi  qnos  dloo,  Romam  cum  attalissent  at  in  Capitolio  ponerent :  quod  non- 
dum  etiam  perfectum  templum  offenderant,  neque  ponere,  neqae  rulgo  ostendere  ae  proferre 
Yolnerunt;  ut,  et  magnificentius  videretar,  cum  suo  tempore  in  sella  Jovis  Opt  Max.  poneretar, 
et  olariusi  cum  pulcbritudo  ejus  recens  ad  oeulos  hominum  atque  Integra  perreniret  Statue- 
runt  id  secum  in  Syriam  reportare,  nt,  cum  audisseot  simnlacram  Jovia  Opt  Max.  dedicatam. 
legates  mitterent,  qni  cum  osDteris  rebos  Ulud  quoque  eximinm  atque  pnlekerrimum  dooom 
in  Capitolium  afferrent 
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told  by  him,  that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that 
his  cnriosity  was  not  yet  sufficiently  gratified.  He  then  bade  them 
go  home,  and  leave  the  sconce  with  him.  They  accordingly  returned 
without  it.^ 

The  king  was  not  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  suspicion :  but  several 
days  elapsed,  and  the  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince 
therefore  sent  to  demand  it  of  the  prsetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  next 
day ;  but  it  was  not  returned.  At  length  he  applied  in  person  to  him, 
and  requested  him  to  restore  it.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very 
sconce,  which  Verres  knew  from  the  prince  himself  was  to  be  set  up 
in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  great  Jupiter,  and  the  Roman 
people,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  prince  to  give  him.  Antiochus 
excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  judgment  which  the  several  nations  that  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
would  pass  upon  such  an  action  ;  the  prsetor  began  to  threaten  him  in 
the  sharpest  terms :  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  no  more 
effect  than  his  entreaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province 
before  night ;  and  alleged  for  his  reason,  that  he  had  received  advice 
from  good  authority,  that  pirates  of  Syria  were  about  to  land  in 
Sicily.^ 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans,  calling  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had 
taken  from  him  a  sconce  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which 
was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august 
temple,  of  his  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Roman  people :  that  he  was 
not  concerned,  and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and 
jewels  which  Verres  had  got  from  him  ;  but  to  see  that  sconce  taken 
from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  affront  that  made  him 
inconsolable.  That  though  by  his  own  and  the  intei^tion  of  his  brother, 
that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  however,  he  offered, 
presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the  pre- 

*  Penrenit  res  md  istiuf  anrea  nesoio  qaomodo.  Nam  rex  id  oelatnm  vuluerat ;  non  qnc 
qttldquam  metueret  ant  auepioaretar,  sed  nt  ne  multi  illnd  ante  perciperent  oculis,  quam 
popnlus  Romaaua.  late  petit  a  rege,  et  cum  plurimis  Serbia  rogat,  nti  ad  se  mittat;  cupere 
ae  dicit  ioapicere,  neque  se  aliis  videndi  potentatem  eaae  faotumm.  Antiochas,  qai  aoimo  et 
puerili  eeaet  et  regio,  nihU  de  iatins  improbitate  aaapioatas  eat.  Imperat  auia,  at  id  in  pne* 
toiium  iDvolutom  quam  oocnltiasime  deferrent  Quo  poateaquam  attuleruut  iDyolociiiqae 
rejectis  con^tituerant,  iste  clamare  coepit,  dignam  rem  ease  regno  Syria,  dignam  regie  manere, 
dignam  eapitolio.  Etenim  erat  eo  aplendore,  qui  ex  clariaaimia  et  plurimis  geramis,  esse 
debebat :  ea  varietate  operum,  ut  ars  certare  videretnr  cum  oopia ;  eamagnitudine,  ut  intelligi 
poseet,  non  ad  hominum  apparatum,  sed  ad  amplissimi  templi  ornamentum,  esse  factum. 
Qnod  cum  eatia  jam  perapezisae  videretur  tollere  incipiunt  ut  referrent  Iste  ait  se  velle  illud 
etiam  atque  etiam  eonaiderare ;  nequaquam  se  esse  satiatum.  Jubet  illos  discedere,  et  cande 
labmm  relinquere.     8ie  illi  tum  inanes  ad  Antiocbum  revertuntur. 

*  Rex  primo  nihil  metuere,  nihil  auapicari.  Diea  unua^  alter,  plurea ;  non  refierrL  Turn 
mittit  rex  ad  istnm,  ai  aibi  Tideatur,  ut  reddat.  Jubet  iato  poateriua  ad  ae  reyerti.  Mirum 
ilU  rideri.  Mittit  iterum ;  non  redditur.  Ipae  hominem  appellat:  rogat  at  reddat.  Os  ho. 
minis  insignemque  impudentiam  cognosoite.  Quod  soiret,  quodque  ex  ipso  rege  audisset,  in 
Capitolio  esse  ponendnm;  quod  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  quod  populo  Rom.  servari  Tideret,  id  sibi  ut 
donaret,  rogare  et  Tebementer  pretere  coepit.  Cum  ille  se  religlone  Jovis  Cnpitolini  et  homi- 
num oxiatimatione  imp«f(ri  diceret,  quod  multse  nationea  testes  essent  illius  opens  ac  mune- 
ria:  iste  homini  minari  aoerrime  coepit.  Ubi  Tidet  eum  nihilo  magia  minis  quam  prsecibo 
pennoTori,  repente  hominem  de  provincia  jubet  ante  noctem  diacedere.  Ait  ae  comperiatt 
tx  ^aa  regno  pirataa  in  Siciliam  eeaeenturos. 
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MW*  ^  tie  ttr^mam  citoeiM  who  Warl  Un,  aai  cdM  Jcpitcr  t«> 
mhhffm  %\^  ii0ifk^  .mt!tiZM  ^A  kai  Wan,  sa^I  tbe  pieiy  tf  ks  nitcntioas.^ 

AnUfff:u:»  Xvuu€n§^  ksfiz^  rctarBcd  imto  Asm,  soob  after  MccndcJ 
tW  xurou*T ;  L<^  r«ri^riM:d  otct  pan  r>f  the  covafiy  fior  tbe  spsce  of  foor 
iresnu  P^^nkfiej  cl^yrired  kioi  of  hit  km^jm  dnriag  the  w  agdmst 
Mitbrvlat«»,  aik4  reduced  Sjria  mto  a  pronaee  of  tke  Boomi  empire^' 

What  thoo;rht^  e^wld  f^mn  natioiM  eoneeifeL  and  hov  odiovs  should 
toe  Bonoafk  name  be  to  thea^  wben  tbej  heard,  that  in  a  Boman  proTiDce 
a  king  ba/1  been  to  crowly  injured  by  the  pnetor  ktMtU^  a  gMst 
pbodered^  an  dl j  and  friend  of  the  RoBaa  people  drireB  avay  with 
ike  YnfchfM  indi^itj  and  Tiolenee!  And  wku  Cicero  reproaches 
\0rreit  with  in  tbM  place,  waa  not  peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  crime 
>f  almost  all  die  mMiatrates  sent  by  Borne  into  provinces ;  a  crime 
which  the  senate  and  people  seemed  to  approTe,  and  of  which  they 
made  themselves  equally  gaiHy,  by  their  weak  and  abject  connivance. 
^  We  have  seen  for  several  years,"  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another 
of  his  orations  against  Verres,  ^  and*  have  suffered  in  silence,  the 
wealth  of  all  nations  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private 
persons.  Athens,  Pergamns,  CjiieaaL,  Mfletns,  Chio,  Samos,  in  fine, 
•II  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece,  Sicily,  are  now  enclosed  in  some  of  the 
conntry-houses  of  those  rich  and  anjost  men  of  rapine,  while  a  general 
want  ot  money  is  experienced  in  all  other  places.  And  we  have  joat 
reason  to  condemn  ourselves,  for  conniring  in  all  these  crying  and 
terrible  disorders,  as  those  who  commit,  tue  no  manner  of  pains  to 
conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and  depredations  from  the  ejea 
and  knowledge  of  the  public/' ' 

Buch  was  liome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned 
its  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider 
in  this  manner  the  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine 
their  csubca  and  effectB,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retire- 
ments, to  UHO  that  expression,  to  study  closely  the  characters  and  dis- 
positions of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  history, 
than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges,  battles,  and  conquests ;  to  which, 
however,  we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus  in  Judea  had  always  been  in- 
volved in  troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of 
the  Pharisees,  continually  opposed  to  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  them.     His  death  did 

*  R«x  inHXiino  oonventu  Syraouiii,  in  foro,  flensi  deoB  bomineaque  contestants,  clamare 
0«plt,  cftodoUbrum  fnotum  «  gemmisi  qnod  in  Capitolium  missttrus  esset,  quod  in  templo 
oliirlsflmo,  pomilo  Rom.  monumentom  sags  sooietatis  amioitiasqae  esse  yolaisset,  id  sibi  C 
Verrvm  mbntuiiniie.  Do  owterls  operibus  ex  auro  et  gemmis,  qum  sua  penes  ilium  esaent*  se 
Bon  laborare  :  buc  sibi  ertpi  mlserum  esse  et  indlgnnm.  Id  etsi  antea  Jam,  mente  et  eogtta- 
tiooe  fuii  fValrisquo  lul,  conseoratum  esset ;  tamen  turn  b«  in  illo  conventu  ciTinm  Romano- 
rtt»  d«r«.  donaro,  dioar*  oonsecimrt,  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  testemqae  ipsnm  JoTem  son  Tolantatia 
roiifionls  adbibere. 

*  A.  M.  S9S0.     Ant  J.  0.  66. 

*  Paltmur  multos  Jam  annoi  9i  sUomas,  eum  rideamus  ad  pauoos  bomines  omnea  omnium 
aatioaum  peeaulas  per^renlssa.  Quod  eo  magis  ferre  vqao  animo  atque  concedere  videmar» 
quia  n«mo  Istonim  diiitimulat*  nemo  laborat,  ut  obscura  sua  cnpidltas  esse  rideator. — ITbi 
pMunias  oxtoranim  aaliottum  •■•«  arbttramini,  quibus  auno  omnes  l|ent,  earn  Athenaa,  Per- 

Ramtttti  CYtieum,  Miletum.  Cblum,  Samau  totam,  denique  Asiam,  Achaiam,  Oreciam, 
amt  Jam  in  pauoU  rillii,  Inolusaa  asse  videatis. — Cic  in  rer.  nlL  da  sappL  n.  120,  126. 
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uot  put  an  end  to  those  disorders.  Alexandra,  his  wife,  was  appointed 
supreme  administratrix  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  king's  last  will. 
She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hjrcanus  to  be  acknowledged  high-priest. 
The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  persecuting  those  who  had  been 
their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That  princess,  at  her  death,  appointed 
Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir,  but  Aristobulus,  his  younger  brother,  had  the 
Btnrongest  party  and  took  his  place.^ 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  aU 
sides.  In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander, 
took  up  arms  and  expelled  him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He 
was  a  bastard  of  Lathyrus,  who  never  had  a  legitimate  son.  He  was 
snrnamed  Auletes,  that  is  to  say,  ^'the  player  upon  the  flute,"  because 
he  valued  himself  so  much  upon  playing  well  on  that  instrument,  that 
he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public  games.  Alexander,  being 
driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  demand  aid  of  him.  Pompey  would  not  interfere  in  his 
affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That  prince  re- 
tired to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favourable  conjuncture :  ^  but  none 
offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 

Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  The  succession  was  important,  and  included  all  the 
dominions  which  Alexander  had  possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  re- 
tained a  lawful  right,  of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained  could 
not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
senate.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  possession 
of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the  testator  had  been 
sovereign,  and  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people.  The 
majority  of  the  senators  did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  had  very 
lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  left  them  by  the 
will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Gyrenaica  and  Libya,  which  had  been  also 
given  them  by  that  of  Apion  ;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  coun- 
tries into  Roman  provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  ac- 
cepted Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  donation, 
that  their  facility  in  accumulating  provinces  might  give  too  great 
umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a  design  formed  to  engross  in  the 
same  manner  all  other  states.  They  believed  besides,  that  this  enter- 
prise might  involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would  embarrass  them 
very  much,  while  they  were  engaged  with  Mitbridates.  So  that  they 
contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  effects, 
which  Alexander  had  at  his  death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did 
not  meddle  with  the  rest  of  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently 
implied,  that  they  did  not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully 
explain.^ 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman  people 
by  will ;  a  very  singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  all  other 

'  A.  M.  3925.    Ant  J.  C.  79.  et  A.  M.  3934.    Ant  J.  C.  70.    Joseph.  Antiq.  ziil.  e.  23,  24 
et  de  Bell.  Ju  laic.  1.  4.  ^ 

« A.  M.  3939.    Ant  jM,  65.    Ba«ton.  in  Jul.  C»8.  o.  xi.    Trogvs  in  Prol.  zxzix.   Appiftn. 
in  MitbridAU  p.  261. 

*  ricer.  Orat  IL  in  Rullam,  n.  41 — 43. 
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history,  which  undoubtedly  does  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour 
it  was  established.  The  usual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a 
state  are  war  and  conquest.  But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and 
violence  are  those  methods  attended,  and  how  much  devastation  and 
blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force  of  arms  ?  In  this, 
however,  there  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither  tears  nor 
blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate  increase  of  power,  the 
simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  nothing 
of  violence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the  name  nor 
appearance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account 
I  mean  seduction :  when,  to  obtain  the  suiTrages  of  a  people,  mean 
arts,  indirect  means,  secret  collusions,  and  great  donations  of  money, 
are  employed  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of  the  highest 
authority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which 
the  principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  visible  trace  of  a  policy 
so  common  with  princes,  who,  far  from  making  any  scruple  of  it,  ima- 
gined it  to  be  their  glory. 

Attains,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that 
republic  during  the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion, 
king  of  Gyrenaica,  the  Romans,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the 
succession  to  his  dominions,  renounced  it,  left  the  people  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance  after- 
wards, till  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do  so.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  more  solicitous,  either  in  public  or  private,  with 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives,  then,  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner? 
First,  gratitude :  the  house  of  Attains  was  indebted  for  all  its  splen- 
dour to  the  Romans ;  Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against 
Mithridates :  and  next,  love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring 
a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them,  and  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  power.  They  died  without 
children,  or  lawful  successors ;  for  bastards  were  not  looked  upon  as 
such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions  and  civil  wars  that 
might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  king,  dreadful  examples  of  which 
were  presented  to  them  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  saw  with  their 
own  eyes,  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and 
nations  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  one  of  three 
things  to  choose ;  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the 
grandees  of  his  kingdom ;  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their  entire  libertyi 
by  instituting  a  republican  government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  aU  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  ^e  great  would  not 
fail  to  excite,  and  continue  with  heat  and  fury  ;  affil  the  prince's  love 
for  his  subjects  induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as 
inevitable. 
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The  execution  of  the  Becond  choice  was  impracticable.  There  are 
many  nations,  whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habit  of  living, 
do  not  admit  their  being  formed  into  republics.  They  are  not  capable 
of  that  uniform  equality,  that  dependence  upon  mute  laws,  which  have 
not  weight  enough  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  They  are  made  for 
a  monarchy,  and  every  other  kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with 
the  natural  frame  of  their  minds.  Gyrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in 
the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  this ;  and  all  ages  supply  us  with 
examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  .his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  to 
leave  his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people  feared  and 
respected  by  all  nations,  and  therefore  capable  of  defending  them  from 
the  unjust  and  violent  attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  civil 
divisions  and  bloody  discords  did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testa- 
mentary disposition !  This  appears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  Romans,  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  having  refused  the  gift 
which  the  king  had  made  them  at  his  death,  that  unhappy  kingdom, 
abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  inclination,  gave  itself  up  to  cabals 
and  intrigues.  Tom  by  a  thousand  factions,  furious  to  madness  against 
each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered  many  years  the  most 
incredible  calamities ;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  in 
some  manner  to  force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  tins,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and 
that  advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must  necessarily  have  hap- 
pened sooner  or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  oppo- 
sing the  Romans  ?  Gould  it  be  expected  that  a  kingdom,  especially 
when  the  royal  family  was  extinct,  could  support  itself,  and  its  inde- 
pendence, long  against  them  ?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity  for 
Its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  was 
highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  lighten  the  yoke  by  a  voluntary 
subjection.  For  they  made  a  great  difference  between  the  people  who 
submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protectors,  and  those  who 
ooly  yielded  to  them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance, 
and  being  reduced  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  con- 
queror. We  have  seen  with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least 
the  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  an^after  them  the  Achseans,  were 
treated,  especially  during  the  first  years  of  their  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and,  generally 
speaking,  of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lighter  than  that  of  the 
Romans.  Scarcely  could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  sus* 
tained  ic.  The  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under 
the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a  means  to  ensure  the  publia 
tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  private  persons,  and  preju* 
dicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their  ancient 
laws,  had  always  their  own  magistrates,  and  wanted  very  little  of  en- 
joying entire  liberty.  They  were  by  that  means  secured  from  all  ther 
inconveniences  and  misfortunes  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours,  which 
had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of  Greece  in  the 
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time  of  their  ancestors.  So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gain- 
ers in  ransoming  themselves  from  these  inconveniences,  by  some  dimi 
nation  of  their  Hbertr. 

It  is  true  the  provinces  sometimes  snffered  very  much  from  the  ava- 
rice of  governors.  But  these  were  only  transient  evils,  to  which  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress, 
and  which,  after  all,  were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with  which 
the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedsemonians,  against 
each  other,  were  attepded  ;  and  still  less  to  the  violences  and  ravages 
occasioned  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  the 
tyrants  in  many  cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leaving  theif 
dominions  to  the  Romans  after  their  death,  is,  that  their  people  never 
exclaimed  against  that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their 
own,  to  prevent  its  taking  effect. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place,  tior 
to  justify  their  conduct  in  all  things.  I  have  sufRciently  observed  the 
views  of  interest  and  political  motives  of  their  actions.  I  only  say, 
that  the  Roman  government,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  sub- 
mitted voluntarily  to  them,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable,  advanta- 
geous to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their  peace  and  tranquillity. 
There  were  indeed  private  oppressors,  who  made  the  Roman  people 
authorise  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  an 
example :  but  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
xealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against^  those  violences,  and 
declared  loudly  for  justice.  This  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Cyprus, 
which  it  is  now  time  to  relate. 

Olodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Gilicia,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  whom  he  had  been 
sent.  He  caused  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  An- 
letes,  to  be  desired  in  his  name  to  send  him  money  to  pay  his  ransom. 
That  prince,  who  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him 
only  two  talents.  l%e  pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without 
ransom,  than  to  take  so  small  a  sum.^ 

His  thoughts  were  bent  on  being  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  had  found  means  to  get  himself  elected  tribune  of  the 
people;  an  important  office,  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodhtf 
made  use  of  it  for  the  destrucffim  of  his  enemy.  He  pretended  that 
that  prince  had  no  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been 
left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre. 
It  was  determined  in  consequence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and 
that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to  the  Romans  in 
virtue  of  that  donation ;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an  order 
of  tHe  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy, 
and  to  confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  a  design  in  execu- 
tion, he  had  sufficient  influence  and  aadress  to  have  the  justest  of  the 
Romans  elected,  I  mean  Cato,  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic, 
under  the  pretext  of  an  honourable  commission,  that  he  might  not  find 

.  '  A.  M.  ZU6.    Ant  J.  C.  58.    Btrab.  L  ir.  p.  684. 


him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and  criminal  deai^  he  meditated.  Cato 
was  therefore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  his 
kingdom,  who  well  deserved  that  affront,  says  a  historian,  for  his  many 
irregularities ;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sufficiently  authorized  seizing  ail  his 
fortunes.* 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Khodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably, 
and  promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the*  high-priesthood 
of  the  temple  of  Yenus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  suffi- 
ciently considerable  for  his  honourable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected 
that  proposal.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself 
against  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after  having 
worn  a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private  person.  Determined  there- 
fore to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  ne  embarked  with  all  his 
treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  Ells  design  was  to  have  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him,  and  all  his  riches. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  though  he  peiN* 
sisted  constantly  in  the  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  include  his  innocent  and  well*beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin ; 
and  thereby  showed,  that  he  loved  them  better  than  he  did  himself,  by 
the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact  the  mean  slave  of  his  money.' 
He  returned  to  the  shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines,  after 
which  he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  whole  to  his  enemies.  Cato 
carried  those  treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so 
large,  that  in  the  greatest  triumphs  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely 
ever  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly 
seven  thousand  talents.  Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects, 
and  moveables  to  be  sold  publicly ;  reserving  only  to  himself  a  picture 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  the  opinions  of  which  sect  he  fol- 
lowed.' 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show  themselves, 
not  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  glorious  ages  of  the  republic,  actuated 
by  a  noble  contempt  for  riches,  and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they 
were  become,  after  gold  and  silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with 
their  victorious  generals.  Never  was  any  thing  more  capable  of  dis- 
^acing  and  reproaching  the  Romans  than  this  last  action.  ^^The 
Roman  people,"  says  Cicero,  ''  instead  of  making  it  their  honour,  and 
almost  their  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish  the  kings,'  their  enemies, 
whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their 
ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  republic,  who  had  never  done 
them  any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  generals 
had  ever  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left  him  by  his 
ancestors  in  tranquillity,  plundered  on  a  sudden  without  any  formality, 
and  all  his  effects  sold  at  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of 

*  p.  Clodias  in  senata  sub  honorifioentisBinio  titalo  M.  Catonem  a  rep.  relegavit  Quippo 
legem  tulit,  ut  is  (Cato) — mitteretur  in  inaulam  Cyprnm,  ad  spoliandum  regno  Ptolemenm, 
omnibus  moram  vitiis  earn  contumeliam  meritnm. — Veil.  Patero.  l.ii.  c.  45. 

'Proenl  dubio  hio  non  possedit  divitia«,  sed  a  diyitiis  posseSBUB  est;  tittao  rex  innlas, 
animo  pecunisD  miserabilo  manoipinm. 

■Plat  in  Cato.  p.  776. 
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the  s&me  Roman  people.  This/'  continues  Cicero,  ^'  shows  other 
kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their  security ;  from  this  fatal 
example  they  learn,  that  among  us,  there  needs  only  the  secret  intrigue 
of  some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones,  and  of 
plundering  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  fortunes.^ 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Gato,  the  most  just  and  upright 
man  of  those  times,  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious 
an  injustice.  Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not 
blame  his  conduct,  openly  shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  which 
I  have  now  cited,  but  in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way 
of  excusing  him,  how  much  he  had  dishonoured  himself  by  that 
action. 

During  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  die 
following  book  the  history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular 
attention. 

'  Ptolemaus,  rex,  a  nondam  socius  at  non  hostis,  pacatus,  quietus^  fretns  imperio  popnU 
Rom.  regno  paterno  atque  avito  regali  otic  perfruebatar.  De  hoc  nihil  cogitante,  nihil  sns- 
pioante,  est  rogatam,  ut  sedena  eum  purpnra  et  soeptro  et  illis  iosignibus  regiis,  prteooni  pub- 
fice  8iibjio«retur,  et  imperante  populo  Rom.  qui  etiam  ▼ictis  bello  regibaa  regna  reddere  eoa- 
luerity  rex  amican,  nulla  injuria  commemoratay  nnllia  repetitis  rebus,  cum  bonus  omnibus 
publicaretur. — Cyprius  miser,  qui  semper  sooius,  semper  amionSi  fuit;  de  quo  nnUe  unqvaa 
luspieio  durior  aut  ad  senatum,  aut  ad  imperatores  nostros  allatra  est :  vivua  (ut  aiunt)  est 
et  yidens,  cum  victu  et  yestitu  suo,  publicatus.  En  cur  cseteri  reges  stabilem  esse  soam 
fortunam  arbitrentur,  cum  hoc  illius  fhnesti  anni  perdito  ezemplo  yideant,  per  tribonaai 
aliqaem  se  fortunii  spoUari  (posse)  et  regno  omni  nudari. — C&o.  Orat  pro  Sex.  n.  57. 
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PLAN. 

Ibk  twentieih  book  is  dirided  Into  three  Articles,  which  are  all  abrid^fmenta ;  the  first,  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  fh)m  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ;  tbe 
lecond,  of  the  history  of  the  Parthians,  from  the  establishment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat 
of  Craesus ;  the  third,  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 

ARTICLE  L 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THB  BISTORT  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARISTOBULUS   TO 

HEROD  THE  IDUMJBAN. 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that  of  the 
king9  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  1  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to 
relate  of  it  what  was  most  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I 
shall  add  here  what  remains  of  that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  historian  Josephus  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such 
as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed  in  it.  Dean  rrideaux, 
whom  I  have  used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the  same  purpose. 

SECTION  I. — REIGN   OF  ARISTOBULUS   I.,   WHICH   LASTED    TWO  TEARS. 

Htrcanus,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  five  sons  at 
his  death.  The  first  was  Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.  The  fifth 
was  called  Absalom.^ 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priest- 
hood and  temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well 
established,  he  assumed  the  diadem  and  title  of  king,  which  none  of 
those  who  had  governed  Judea  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  had 
done,  besides  himself.  The  conjuncture  seemed  favourable  for  that 
design.     The  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of 

*  A.  M.  3898.     Ant.  J.  C.  100.    Joseph.  Antiq.  ziiL  19,  Ac    Id.  de  Bel.  Jud.  1—8. 
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opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles  and  civil 
wars,  insecure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves  long 
in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of 
the  Grecian  kings,  in  order  to  weaken  them  in  comparison  with  them- 
selves. Besides,  it  was  natural  for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of 
the  victories  and  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given 
an  assured  and  uninterrupted  establishment  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  among  its  neighbours. 

The  mother  of  Aristobulus,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Hyrcanus,  pre- 
tended to  the  government;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and 
put  her  in  prison,  where  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death.  As  he 
was  very  partial  to  Antigonus,  the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  he  at  first 
gave  him  a  share  in  the  government ;  but  shortly  after,  upon  a  false 
accusation,  put  him  to  death.  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison 
during  his  life. 

When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  authority  his 
father  had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Iturseans,  and 
after  having  subjected  the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to 
embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyrcanus  had  the  Idumaeans  some  years  before. 
He  gave  them  the  alternative,  either  to  be  circumcised  and  profess  the 
Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their  country,  and  seek  a  settlement  else- 
where. They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  with  what  was  required  of 
them,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  both  in  religious  and 
political  affair^.  This  practice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the 
Asmonaeans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at 
that  time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  received  but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.  Itursea,  inhabited 
by  the  people  in  question,  was  a  part  of  Goelosyria,  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  Israel,  between  the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damascus.' 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Itursea  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  he  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  party,  who 
envied  Antigonus  the  king's  favour,  took  advantage  of  this  illness,  to 
alienate  the  king  from  him  by  false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  An- 
tigonus returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  successes  by  which  he 
had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  They 
were  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  He  went  directly 
to  the  temple  with  his  guards,  completely  armed  as  he  bad  entered 
the  city,  without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his 
equipage.  This  was  made  a  crime  w^ith  the  king;  who,  otherwise 
prejudiced  against  him,  sent  him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible ;  conceiving  that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it 
was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design ;  and  in  that  case,  he  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobulus  was  gained 
by  the  queen  and  her  partizans,  and  told  him  the  order  quite  differently, 

that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  he  was.    Asi- 

■■  —  — 
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tigonus  went  directly  to  wait  on  him ;  and  the  guards,  who  saw  him 
come  in  arms,  obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  violently 
affected  with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death.  Tormented  with  re> 
morse  of  conscience  for  this  marder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a 
miserable  life,  and  expired  at  last  in  the  greatest  grief  and  despair. 

8BCTI0N   II. — BBIQH  OF  AJjEXA^DZB.  JANKiBUS,   WHICH   CONTINUBP 

TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  immediately  after  his  death,  took 
the  three  princes  out  of  the  prison,  in  which  they  had  been  confined 
by  her  husband.  Alexander  Jannseus,  the  eldest  of  tne  three,  was 
crowned.  He  put  his  next  brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  the  crown.'  As  for  the  third,  named  Absalom,  who 
was  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  living 
in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted  him  his  favour,  and 
protected  him  during  his  whole  life.'  No  more  is  said  of  him,  than 
that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  youngest  son  of  his  bro- 
ther Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against  the  Romans  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner  forty-two  years 
after,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

While  all  this  passed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypua 
reigned  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus  of  Gyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a 
cruel  war  upon  each  other,  although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra 
and  Alexander,  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannseus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  had  set  a  good  army  on  foot,  which 
passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of 
ten  months,  having  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several 
other  very  strong  places,  situated  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 
But  not  being  sufiSciently  upon  his  guard  in  his  return,  he  was  beaten 
by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand  men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had 
taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest 
affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  shame  with  which  it  was  attended.  He 
had  even  the  mortification  to  see  that  many  people,  instead  of  lament- 
ing his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it ;  for,  from  the  quarrel 
of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees,  they  had  always  been  the  enemies 
of  his  house,  and  especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had 
drawn  almost  all  the  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so  strongly 
prejudiced  and  inflamed  them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and 
commotions,  with  which  his  whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from 
this  source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  {M-event  his  going  to  seize  Raphia 
and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of  Gaza  without  defence,  after 
the  departure  of  Lathyrus.  These  two  posts,  which  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  Gaza,  were  kept  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what 

*A.  M.  3899.    Ant  J.  0.195.    Joseph.  Antiq.  ziii.  20.    Id.  cle  Ba4.  Jo  L  1-^3. 
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he  proposed  when  he  attacked  them.  He  had  never  forgiven  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaza  for  calling  in  Lathyrus  against  him,  and  giving 
him  troops,  which  had  contributed  to  gaining  the  fatal  battle  of  Jordan; 
and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occaaions  to  avenge  himself  upon  them.^ 

As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army 
to  besiege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  the  governor  of  it,  defended  the 
place  a  whole  year  with  a  valour  and  prudenccithat  acquired  him  great 
reputation.^  His  own  brother  Lysimacbus  could  not  see  his  glory 
without  envy,  and  that  base  passion  induced  him  to  assassinate  the 
governor.  That  wretch  afterwards  associated  with  some  others  as  bad 
as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alexander.  Upon  his  entrance, 
it  was  thought  by  his  behaviour,  and  the  orders  he  gave,  that  he 
intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation.  But  as 
soon  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill,  plunder 
and  destroy  ;  and  immediately  all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined 
wafl  exercised  upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge 
cost  him  very  dear.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Gasa  defended  themselvea 
like  men  in  despair,  and  killed  almost  an  equal  number  of  his  people. 
But,  at  length,  he  satiated  his  brutal  revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient 
and  famous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem.    This  war  employed  him  a  year.' 

Some  time  after,  the  people  affronted  him  in  the  most  heinous  man- 
ner.^ At  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  while  he  was  in  the  temple 
offerihg  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  quality  of  high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  they  threw  lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand 
injurious  names,  and  among  the  rest,  giving  him  that  of  slave ;  a  re- 
proach which  sufficiently  argued  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  unworthy 
of  the  crown  and  pontificate.     This  was  an  effect  of  what  Eleazar  had 

? resumed  to  advance,  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  been  a  captive. 
*hese  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  attacked 
those  insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  killed 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  disaffected  toward  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  any 
longer  to  them,  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused 
to  come  from  Pisidia  and  Gilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six 
thousand  men,  who  attended  him  every  where. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which  had  arisen  against  him  a  little 
appeased  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some 
advantages  over  them,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  wherein  he  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  and  escaped  himself  with  great  difficulty.^  At 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed  at  nis  defeat,  revolted 
against  him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves,  that  they  should  find 
him  so  much  weakened  and  dejected  by  his  loss,  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction,  which  they  had  so  long 
desired.     Alexander,  who  wanted  neither  application  nor  valour,  and 
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who,  besides,  hud  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  found  means  to 
oppose  them.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  aini  his  subjects,  which 
continued  six  years,  and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  upon  many  occasions.^ 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  had  anut 
themselves  up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jerusalem  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  crucified  in  one  day ;  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross, 
he  ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have 
their  throats  cut  before  their  faces.  During  this  cruel  execution,  the 
king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a  place  from  whence  they 
saw  all  that  passed  ;^  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and  them  the  principal 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratification !  This  civil  war,  dnnns 
the  six  years  that  it  lasted,  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.' 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  other 
foreign  expeditions  mtk  very  great  sucoess.  Upon  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  abandoned  himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine, 
which  brought  a  quartan  ague  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  after  having  reigned  twenty^seven.^ 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  but  he  decreed  by 
hia  will,  that  Alexandra,  his  wife,  should  govern  the  kingdom  during 
her  life,  and  choose  which  of  her  sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

SECTION   III.  —  BEIGN   OF  ALEXANDRA,   THE  WIFE   OF  ALEXA2^DER 
JANNJBUS,   WHICH    CONTINUED  NINE  YEARS. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  submitted 
herself  and  her  children  to  the  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to 
them,  that  in  doing  so,  she  only  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  hus- 
band.* 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that,  forgetting  their 
hatred  for  the  dead,  though  they  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as 
possible,  they  changed  it  on  a  sudden  into  a  respect  and  veneration 
for  his  memory,  and  instead  of  the  invectives  and  reproaches  they  had 
always  abundantly  vented  against  him,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises 
and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immoderately  the  great  actions 
of  Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  aggrandized,  and  its 
power,  honour,  and  credit  much  augmented.  By  this  means,  they 
brought  over  the  people  so  effectually,  whom  till  then  they  had  always 
irritated  against  him,  that  they  celebrated  hb  funeral  with  greater 
pomp  and  magnificence  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
Alexandra,  according  to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign 
administratrix  of  the  nation.  We  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and 
unlimited  conformity  to  the  power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees,  stood 
with  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and  made  all  failings,  and  even 
crimes,  disappear  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  which  is 
very  common  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 
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When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she  caosed  bet 
eldest  son  Hyrcanaa  to  be  received  as  high-priest;  he  was  then  near 
thirty  years  of  age.  According  to  her  promise,  she  gaTe  the  admini»* 
tration  of  all  important  affairs  to  the  Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by  which  John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the 
two  last  kings,  had  abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which 
were  afterwards  more  generally  received  than  ever.  They  persecated 
with  great  cruelty  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves  their  enemies 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent 
them ;  because  she  had  circumscribed  her  own  power,  by  putting  her- 
self into  that  of  the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen  ii^  her  husband's  time 
^at  a  civil  war  was,  and  the  infinite  misfortunea  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended. She  was  afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one,  and  not  knowing  any 
other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give  way  to  the  violence  of  those 
revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  believed  it  necessary  to  suffer  a 
lees,  by  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  thia  head  may  contribute  very  much  to  our 
having  a  right  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the 
charadters  of  those  who  governed  it. 

The  Pharisees  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  those  who 
had  opposed  them  und^  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable 
for  all  the  oruelties  and  faults  with  which  they  thought  proper  to 
J)lacken  his  memory.  They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their 
enemies,  and  invented  every  day  new  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy 
those  who  gave  them  most  umbrage  among  such  as  still  survived.^ 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end  to  these 
persecutions,  and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assembled  at  last, 
and  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobulus,  her  second 
son,  at  their  head.  They  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had 
done  the  late  king ;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his 
wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  involved  during 
the  troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present,  under  her  government, 
that  everything  they  had  done  for  him,  should  be  made  criminal,  and 
to  aee  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their  enemies, 
solely  for  their  adherence  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  implored 
her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in 
her  power,  to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere :  at  least  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into  garri- 
soned places,  where  they  might  find  some  security  against  the  violence 
of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the 
condition  in  which  she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it 
was  out  of  her  power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired ;  for  she  had  given 
herself  masters,  by  engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
the  Pharisees.  How  dangerous  is  it  to  invest  such  people  with  too 
much  authority !  They  exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to 
the  course  of  iustice,  to  suspend  the  inquiries  after  the  culpable ;  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  ought  to  suffer ;  and  that 
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cherefore  they  woald  never  assent  to  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  queen 
believed  that  she  onght  not  to  give  her  consent,  that  the  real  and 
faithful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a 
manner ;  because  she  would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  turbulent  fac- 
tion without  any  support,  and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of 
necessity.  She  resolved,  therefore,  upon  the  third  point  they  had 
proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into  the  places  where  she  had 
garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that  conduct ;  the  first  was, 
that  their  enemies  dared  not  to  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where 
they  would  have  their  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  the  second,  that  they 
would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon 
occasion,  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after^  the  queen  fell  siok  of  a  very  dangerous  distemper, 
which  brought  her  to  the  point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her 
youngest  son,  saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  foroked 
the  design  of  seising  the  crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  night,  with  only  one  domestic,  and  went  to  the  plaoes  in  whicib, 
according  to  a  plan  he  had  given  them,  the  friends  of  his  father  had 
been  placed  in  garrison*  He  was  received  in  them  with  open  armati 
and  in  fifteen  days'  time  twenty-two  of  those  towns  and  castles  de^ 
clared  for  him,  which  put  him  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  forces  of 
the  state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  entirely  inclined  to 
declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  had  governed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  become 
insupportable  to  all  the  world.  They  oame  therefore  in  crowds  from 
all  sides  to  follow  the  standard  of  Aristobulus ;  in  hopes  that  he  would 
abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected 
from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother 
in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect ;  besides  which,  he  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  design,  for  he  waa 
heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of  a  very 
mean  genius.^ 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  party  of  Aristobulus  augmented 
considerably,  they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  to  represent  to 
the  dying  queen  what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assist^ 
ance.  She  answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  inter** 
meddle  with  such  affairs,  and  that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the 
Pharisees.  She,  however,  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  heir,  and  expired 
soon  after. 

As  soon  afl  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the 
Pharisees  used  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When 
Aristobulus  quitted  Jerusalem,  they  caused  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris,'  as 
hostages  against  himself.  But  seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised 
an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same.  A  battle  near  Jericho  decided 
the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most  part  of  his  troops,  who 
went  over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut 
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himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Bans :  his  partisans  took  refage  in  the 
temple.  Some  time  after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulos,  and 
Hjrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 

SECTION  IV.  —  REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  11.,   WHICH  CONTINUE])  SIX 

TEARS. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have 
the  crown  and  high-priesthood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both 
to  him,  and  content  himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection 
of  his  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  this ;  for  he  loved  quiet  and  eaae  above  all 
things,  and  quitted  the  government  after  having  possessed  it  three 
months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with  his  reign,  after 
having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Jannseus.^ 

The  troubles  of  the  state,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  gave  birth, 
were  not  so  soon  appeased.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumasan,  and 
a  Jew  by  religion,  as  were  all  the  Idumseans,  from  the  perintl  Hyr- 
canus had  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought 
np  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who 
reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  the  ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their 
eldest  son,  with  the  hope  of  raising  himself  by  his  favour,  when  he 
should  succeed  to  the  crown.  But  when  he  saw  all  his  measures  bro- 
ken by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  coronation  of  Aristobulus, 
from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his  whole  address 
and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne.' 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  After  various 
events,  which  I  pass  over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pom- 
pey,  who,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  had 
arrived  in  Syria.  He  there  took  cognizance  of  the  competition  be- 
tween Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who  repaired  thither  according  to 
his  orders.  A  great  number  of  Jews  went  thither  also  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  freed  from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  They  represented  that  thev  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings ; 
that  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high-priest,  who, 
without  any  other  title,  administered  justice  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  transmitted  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers:  that 
the  two  brothers  were  indeed  of  the  sacerdotal  line ;  but  that  they  had 
changed  the  form  of  the  government  for  a  new  one,  whioh  would  en- 
slave them,  if  not  remedied.'^ 

Hyrcanus  complained  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of 
his  birthright,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small 
estate  for  his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy 
at  sea,  and  of  plundering  his  neighbours  by  land.     And,  to  confirm 
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what  he  alleged  against  him,  he  produced  almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the 
principals  of  the  nation,  whom  Antipater  had  brought  expressly  to 
support,  by  their  testimony,  what  that  prince  had  to  say  against  his 
brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only 
for  his  incapacity ;  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely 
incapable  of  the  public  affairs ;  that  the  people  despised  him ;  and  that 
he,  Aristobulus,  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers. 
In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other  title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  done 
before  him.  And  in  proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he  produced  a  great 
number  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  country,  who  appeared  with  all 
possible  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their  superb  habits,  haughty 
manners,  and  proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus 
was  violent  and  unjust,  but  would  not,  however,  pronounce  immediately 
upon  it,  lest  Aristobulus,  out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  his  designs 
against  Arabia,  which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  therefore  dismissed 
the  two  brothers  respectfully,  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from 
reducing  Aretas  and  his  Arabians,  he  should  pass  through  Judea,  and 
that  he  would  then  regulate  their  affair,  and  make  the  necessary  dis- 
position of  all  things. 

Aristobulus,  who  fuUy  penetrated  Pompey 's  sentiments,  set  out  sud- 
denly from  Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least  instance  of  respect, 
returned  into  Judea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  far  a  vigorous 
defence.     By  this  conduct,  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompey  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
war.  Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms ;  but  when  he  saw 
them  at  his  door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions, 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey,  however,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Petra  his  capital,  which  he  took.  Aretas  was  taken 
in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kept  him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he  was 
released  upon  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  victor, 
who  soon  after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  the  proceedings  of  Aristobulus  in 
Judea.  He  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found  Aristobulus 
posted  in  the  castle  of  Alexander,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain 
at  the  entrance  of  the  country.  The  place  was  extremely  strong, 
built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who  had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey 
sent  to  order  him  to  come  down  to  him.  Aristobulus  was  not  much 
inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  those  about 
him,  who,  apprehending  a  war  with  the  Romans,  advised  him  to  go. 
He  did  so,  and  after  ft  conversation  which  turned  upon  his  difference 
with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the  same 
two  or  three  times,  in  hopes,  by  that  complacency,  to  gain  upon  Pom- 
pey, and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour.  But  for  feaj:  of  accident, 
he  did  not  omit  to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to 
make  all  other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompey 
should  decree  against  him.  Pompey,  who  had  advice  of  his  proceed- 
bgs,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to  put  them  all  into 
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his  hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him  rign  orders  for  that 
purpose  to  all  the  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  done  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared 
every  thing  for  war.  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the 
sport  of  the  different  passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least 
appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of 
all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline  him  to  it.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he  would  declare  against 
him,  he  observed  a  directly  opposite  conduct.  Such  was  the  con- 
trariety visible  in  the  different  steps  he  took  throughout  this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  closely.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho ;  there  he  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  toward  Jerusalem.  When  he  approached, 
Aristobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by 
promising  an  entire  submission,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent 
the  war.  Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and  sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the  money ;  but  when  that  officer  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and,  instead  of 
receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  that  the 
cify  would  not  stand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey  thereupon,  not  being 
willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered  AristobiK 
lus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  by 
its  situation,  and  the  works  which  had  been  made  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  divided  within  against  itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  long 
defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wished  to  defend  the  place,  especially 
when  they  saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.     But  the  ad- 
herents of  Hyrcanus  were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  gene- 
ral.  And  as  the  latter  were  much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party 
retired  to  the  mountains  where  the  temple  stood,  to  defend  it,  and 
caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley,  which  surrounded  it,  to  be 
broken  down.      Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  immediately  opened  its 
gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.   The  place  held  out  three  months, 
and  would   have  done   so  much  longer,  and  perhaps   compelled  the 
Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigour 
with  which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.   They  believed,  indeed, 
that  they  might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but  not  that  they 
might  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves* 
The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  inaction.     They  did 
not  attack  the  Jews  on  those  days,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their 
approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines  without  opposition.     They  threw 
down  at  length  a  ^reat  tower,  with  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  wall 
fell,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault.     The  place  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than 
twelve  thousand  persons  were  killed. 

History  observes,  that  during  the  tumult,  cries,  and  disorder  of  this 
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•laughter,  the  priests,  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  ser 
vice,  continued  it  with  surprising  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  grief  at  seeing  their  friends  and  relations 
massacred  before  their  eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood 
mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  offered,  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty ;  happy,  and  worthy 
of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  to  the  spirit,  as  the  letter  of 
it !  Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered  the  temple, 
and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  into 
which,  by  the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a 
year,  upon  the  solemn,  day  of  expiation.  Thu  was  what  afflicted  and 
enraged  the  Jews  most  against  the  Romans. 

Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which  consisted 
principally  in  sums  that  had  been  deposited  there  by  private  families 
for  their  better  security.  Those  snms  amounted  to  two  thousand 
talents  in  specie,  without  reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which 
were  innumerable,  and  of  infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out 
of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  God  adored  in  that  temple,  that 
Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner;  for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was 
more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more  unworthy  the  wisdom 
and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite  to  the  institutions  of 
their  ancestors.^  Pompey,  in  this  noble  disinterestedness,  had  no 
other  motive,  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of 
attacking  his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  pagans  upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They  blas^ 
phemed  what  they  knew  nothing  of. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  till  then^  Pompey  had  been  successful  in 
all  things,  but  that  after  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune 
abandoned  him,  and  that  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his 
last  victory. 

SECTION  V.  —  RBIGN  OF   HTRCANUS   II.,   WHICH   CONTINUED    TWENTY- 
FOUR  YEARS. 

• 

POHPBY,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  be  demolished,  re-established  Hyrcanus,  and  sent  AristobuluSi 
with  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He 
dismembered  several  cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united 
with  the  government  of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and 
left  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court 
of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  ministers.  Alexander  made 
his  escape  upon  the  way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into  Judea,  where  he 
afterwards  excited  new  troubles.' 

Hyrcanus,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him^ 
had  recourse  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.'  Gabinius,  governor  of 
Syria,  after  having  overthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusa- 

*  On.  Pompeius,  eaptis  Hieroi olymiB,  yictor  ex  Ulo  &&o  nihU  attiglt  In  primis  boo,  ut 
mnlta  alia,  sapientur,  qaod  io  tain  fuspiciosa,  ao  maledica  civitate,  loeum  eermoni  obtrecta- 
tomm  non  reliquic  Non  eoim  credo  religionem  et  Judasorum  et  hostiuin  impedimento,  pre* 
ttantiflsimo  imperatori,  sed  pudorem  fnisse — istornm  religio  sacrornm  a  splendore  bujas  im' 
peril,  gravitate  nominis  vestri,  majonim  institatiB  abborrobat. — Ckj.  pro  Fiaeoo.  n.  67 — 68 

*A.  M.  3941.    Ant.  J.  C.  68.  'A.  M.  3947.    Ant  J.  0.  « 
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lem,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high^priestliood.'  He  made  great 
alterations  in  the  oivil  goyernment,  for  from  monarchial,  as  it  had 
been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical ;  bat  these  innovations  were  of 
short  duration. 

Grassus,  in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon 
ffratifyinff  his  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerosalem,  where  he  had 
been  told  great  treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple 
of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents.^ 

Caesar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived  in  Syria, 
Antigonus,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  Jlome,  with  his  father 
Aristobulus,  came  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  re- 
establish him  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and 
made  great  complaints  against  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Csssar  had 
too  great  obligations  to  ooth,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  inte- 
rests ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without;  the  aid  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried. 
He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity 
after  him  for  ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of 
Judea,  under  Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabiniiu 
was  abolished,  and  the  government  of  Judea  re-established  on  its 
ancient  footing.^ 

Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to 
Phasael  his  eldest  son,  and  that  of  Galilee  to  Herod  his  second  son.* 

Caesar,  at  the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him  in  Egvpt  and  Syria,  permitted  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  de- 
molished. Antipater,  without  losing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the 
city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  before  the  demolition.  Csesur 
was  killed  this  year.'^ 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judea,  as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  agitated  by  violent  troubles. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a 
powerful  army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with 
orders  to  place  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  upon  the  throne, 
who  on  his  side  had  also  raised  troops.  Hyrcanus,  and  Phassel, 
Herod's  brother,  upon  proposal  of  an  accommodation,  had  the  im- 
prudence to  go  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  them,  and  put  them  in  irons. 
Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment  before  the  Parthians 
entered  it,  to  seize  him  also.* 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed 
Antigonus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in 
chains  into  his  hands.  Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was 
resolved,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of 

>  Joseph.  Antiq.  i\y.  10.    Id.  de  Bel.  Jad.  1—6.  •  A.  M.  S940.    Ant  J.  C.  U. 

*A.  M.  3957.    AntJ.  C.  47.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xir.  zr.  de  BeU.  Jud.  1—8. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  xir.  17,  de  Bell.  Jad.  1 — 8. 

*  A.  M.  S960.    Ant  J.  C.  4A.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xIt.  17. 

•A.  M.  3961.    Ant  J.  C.  i3.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  24—26.    Id.  de  Bett.  Jad.  i  11. 
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the  executioner.  As  for  Hyrcanus,  his  life  was  granted  him ;  but,  to 
render  him  incapable  of  the  high-priesthood,  Antigonua' caused  his 
ears  to  be  cut  off:  for,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his  members.^  After 
having  thus  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Parthians  that 
they  might  carry  him  into  the  east,  from  whence  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  judea.  He  continued  a  prisoner 
at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Pbraates  to  the  crown, 
who  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very  numer- 
ous. They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king  and  high-priest,  and  raised 
him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  his  rank  with  splendour.  The  love 
of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advantages.  He  re- 
turned the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither  Herod  had  invited 
him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some  years  afterwards.' 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome. 
Antony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power  which  the  triumvirate 
had  given  him.  •He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  «nd  even  did 
more  in  his  favour  than  he  expected.  For,  instead  of  what  he  pro- 
posed, which  was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,^  whose 
sister  Mariamne  he  had  lately  married,  with  the  view  of  only  govern- 
ing under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus,  Antony  caused 
the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  usual  maxim 
of  the  Bomans  in  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate 
the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors, 
and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judea 
by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
received  the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon 
such  occasions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Borne  in  negotiating  this  great 
affair,  ax)d  returned  speedily  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  more  time 
than  three  months  in  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SECTION  VI. — REIGN   OF  ANTIQONUS,   WHICH    CONTINUED  ONLY  TWO 

YEARS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  in  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the 
Bomans.  Antigonus  was  not  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  pains  and  money  to  acquire.  He  disputed  it  with 
him  very  vigorously  for  almost  two  years.* 

Herod,  who,  during  the  winter,  had  made  great  preparations  for  the 
following  campaim,  opened  it  at  length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  invested  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army,  Antony 
had  given  orders  to  Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 

*  Lef.  xxi.  10 — 24.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  2. 

*  AristoValofl  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyreanns ;  and  his  father  wae  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Aristobnlus,  brother  of  Hyroanns;  so  that  the  right  of  both  brothers  to  the 
orown  was  united  in  his  person. 

A  M.  8966.    Ant.  J.  C.  89. 
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deavours  to  redace  Antigonns,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  ponession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jadea.^ 

While  the  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod 
made  a  tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with 
Mariamne.  They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other ;  but 
the  unforeseen  troubles  into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented  their  consum- 
mating the  marriage  till  then.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanos 
II.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue :  and  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qualities  that  adorn  the 
sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonsean  family,  made 
Herod  imagine  that,  by  espousing  her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating 
his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their 
forces,  prosecuted  the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and 
with  a  numerous  army,  which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand 
men.  The  place,  however,  held  out  against  them  ftany  months  with 
exceeding  resolution  ;  and  if  the  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in  the 
art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they  were  brave  and  resolute, 
it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were 
much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried  the  place  after 
a  siege  of  something  more  than  six  months. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all 
sides,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the 
obstinate  resistance  they  had  met  with,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered 
during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before 
them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  them.^ 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Socius  in  the  most  submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  pat 
in  chains,  and  sent  to  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He 
designed  at  first  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  triumph ;  but  Herod, 
who  did  not  think  himself  safe  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal 
family  survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  obtained  the  death 
of  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money.'  He  was  procr"  ^^d  against  in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and 
had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a 
stake ;  a  treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any 
crowned  head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonseans,  after  a  duration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government 
of  Judas  Maccabeus.  Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea. 

*  A.  M.  8966.    AnU  J.  C  38.    JoMph.  AnOq.  L  xiT.  37.    Id.  de  BeU.  Jad.  i.  IS. 

*A.M.89e7.    AbUJ.  G.  87. 

'  Joseph.  Anliq.  ibid.     Plut  in  Anton,  p.  933.    Dion.  Oaas.  I.  49,  p.  408. 
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This  extraordinary,  and  till  then  imezampled  event,  by  which  the 
sovereign  authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Ida* 
msean,  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive 
to  a  celebrated  prophecy,  which  had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms ;  had 
given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which  the  whole  na- 
tion was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows  and 
hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic  from  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but  with- 
out knowing  or  being  apprised  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed, 
what  would  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which 
they  were  the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Among  the 
other  predictions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
there  is  this  of  which  we  now  speak :  *'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ; 
and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be/'  ^  The  sceptre  or 
rod  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both)  implies  here  the  authority  and 
superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the 
Messiah;  the  fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two 
essential  points.  The  first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall 
exist,  it  shall  have  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  the  other  tribes ; 
the  second,  that  it  shall  exist,  and  form  a  republic,  governed  bj  its  laws 
and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, wherein  that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  evidently 
appears. 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a  little  atten- 
tion. When  Herod,  the  Idumsean,  and,  in  consequenoe,  a  stranger, 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the 
tribe  of  Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes,  were  first  taken  from  it. 
The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer  the  supremacy :  it  no  longer  existed 
as  a  distinct  body,  from  which  the  magistrates  were  taken.  It  was 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  was  come.  But  at  what  time  did 
that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  confounded  with  them  ?  In  the 
times  of  Titus,  Vespasian  and  Adrian,  who  finally  exterminated  the 
remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before  those  times  the  Messiah 
came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of.  his  pro- 
phecies I  Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a 
few  moments  upon  facts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of 
our  matter  ?  Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome. 
He  has  no  thoughts  of  demanding  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for 
another.  It  was  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  while 
there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being.  But  it  had  been 
decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should  be  king  of  the  Jews. 
Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  that  decree  of  God 

*  Gen.  zliz.  10. 
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not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign 
power,  when  ^erod  arrived  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary 
to  the  conducting  of  things  to  this  point !  But  is  there  anything  dim« 
cult  to  the  Almighty  ? 


ARTICLE  n. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  PARTHIANS. 

The  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  con- 
siderable that  ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as 
is  common,  it  extended  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major, 
and  made  even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  years;  of  which  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  were  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
after  him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all 
his  successors  were  called  Arsacides.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth  a  Persian, 
having  overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  those  kings,  trans- 
ferred the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammssus.  I  shall  only  speak 
here  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat 
them  very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate 
in  all  its-  extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  occasion  to  make 
Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  it  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner 
he  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians.  Theodotus 
at  the  same  time  made  Bactria  revolt,  and  took  that  province  firom 
Antiochus,  sumamed  Theos.' 

Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  succeeded  Antiochas, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  snbdue  the  Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands 
himself,  and  was  made  prisoner :  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tridates, 
otherwise  called  Arsaces  II.,  brother  of  the  first.' 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  more  successful  than  his  pre- 
decessor. He  marched  into  the  east,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media, 
which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  him.'  He  also  entered  Parthia, 
and  obliged  the  king  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned 
soon  after  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty 
thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of  tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made 
a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  in  conquering  the  revolted 
provinces.^  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus  king 
of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation/ 

*  A.  M.  3754.    Ant.  J.  C.  250.  •  A.  M.  8768.    Ant.  J.  0.  336. 
'  A.  M.  3792.    Ant.  J.  G.  212. 

*  The  Abbe  Longaeiae,  in  bis  Latin  dlitertation  npon  the  Anaeideey  Meribes  wfatl  is  here 
said  to  Artabannsy  whom  he  places  between  Anaoei  II.  and  Priapatius.  Juatin  says  ntHhing 
9f  them. 

>  A.  M.  3798.    Ant  J.  C.  206. 
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Ptiapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  and,  after 
having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  I. 
his  eldest  son. 

Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  his  own 
issae,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effect  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms 
farther  than  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius 
Nicator  prisoner.^ 

Phraates  IL  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father,  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
under  pretext  of  delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long 
kept  in  captivity.  After  having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he 
was  himself  overthrown  and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had  formed  his 
design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle.^ 

Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.' 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.,  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  his 
great  actions  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great.^ 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son 
Tigranes  as  a  hostage.  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne 
of  Armenia  by  the  Parthians  themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.^ 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-established 
him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  for  two  years 
after.® 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent 
Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans. 
and  who  caused  bim  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given 
place  to  Sylla.^ 

Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging  Philip  his 
brother  in  the  city  of  Beerea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian 
troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates, 
who  treated  him  with  all  the  honours  possible.  He  died  there  of 
disease.^ 

Mithridates  11.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  universally 
regretted  by  his  sabjeots.  The  domestic  troubles  with  which  his  death 
was  followed,  considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made 
his  loss  still  more  sensibly  felt.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  pro- 
vinces he  had  given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from 
them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.^ 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires,  and  after 

'  A.  M.  3840.    Aot.  J.  C.  164.  >  A.  M.  3873.    Ant  J.  0.  131. 

*  A.  M.  3875.    Anfe.  J.  C.  129.      «  Jastin.  p.  115.        •  A.  M.  3909.    Jottin.  1.  zvUi.  o.  S. 
•A.  M.  3912.  'A.  M.  8914.    Ant.  J.  0.  90. 

■  A.  M.  8915.    Ant  J.  a  89.    JoMpb.  Antiq^  zUL  22. 

•  A.  M.  3915.    Ant  J.  0.  89.    Strab.  1.  xL  p.  682.    Pint  in  lineoU;  p.  509,  Ac 
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hiiDi  Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their 

names. 

Pbraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  he 
somamed,  The  God«  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucollus,  after  the 
great  victory  the  Romans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at 
the  same  time  secret  intelligence  with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time 
Mithridates  wrote  him  the  letter  which  Sallust  has  preserved.^ 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullos,  to  termi- 
nate the  war  against  Mithridates,  engaged  Phraates  in  the  parly  of 
the  Romans.' 

The  latter  joined  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Pompey. 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  was  kiUed  by  his  own 
children.     Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  the  same  time.  Artayasdes, 
his  son,  succeeded  him.^ 

Mithridates,  eii^pelled  from  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects, 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his 
brother  Orodes,  applied  to  Gabuuus,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re- 
establish him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  without  effect.^  He  took  up  arms 
in  his  own  defence.  Besieged  in  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he 
surrendered  to  Orodes,  who,  considering  him  only  as  an  enemy,  and 
not  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  by  whidi  means  Orodee 
became  peaceable  possessor  of  the  throne.* 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect.  Grassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with 
Pompey,  for  the  second  time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces, 
Syria  fell  to  Grassus,  who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  on  that  account, 
because  it  favoured  the  design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company,  even  with  people  he  scarcely 
knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports.  Among  his  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran  even  into  an  extravagance 
unworthy  of  his  ase  and  character,  and  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  a 
strange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even 
to  that  of  Parthia;  he  flattered  himself  with  aoing  such  things  as 
should  make  the  great  exploits  of  LucuUus  against  Tigranes,  and  those 
of  Pompey  against  Mithridates,  appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in 
comparison  with  his.  He  had  already  overrun,  in  thought,  Bactris 
and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  remotest  seas,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  east.  However,  in  the  instructions  and  powers 
which  were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included ;  but  all 
the  world  knew  his  design  against  it  was  his  darling  passion.^  Such  a 
beginning  forebodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had,  besides,  something  more  inauspicious  in  it.  One 
of  the  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppose  his  going;  and 

'  A.  M.  8936.    Aat.  J.  0.  69.  •  A.  M.  893S.    Ant  J.  C.  M. 

•  A.  M.  3948.    Ant.  J.  C.  56.         *  JoBtin  L  xUi.  e.  4.  »  A.  M.  8949.    Ant  J.  G  W. 

•  A.  M.  H96a.    Ant  J.  0.  M.    Plat  in  Orass^  p.  562^554. 
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was  joined  by  many  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with 

gijetj  of  heart,  to  carry  a  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  the 
omans  no  injury,  and  were  their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune, 
having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure  of  Orassus,  made  haste  to  the 
gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  set  a  cauldron  full 
of  fire  before  him.  When  Grassus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw  per- 
fumes, and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  utterine  over  them  the  most 
terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  without  making  all 

E resent  tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Grassus 
ave  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment. 
Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he  continued 
his  march,  arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tem- 
pestuous, embarked,  and  lost  many  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he 
arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an  interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who, 
though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  at  that  time  employed  in  building 
a  new  city.  Upon  which  Grassus  rallied  him  in  these  words :  ^'  King 
of  the  Galatians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the  twelfth  hour 
of  the  day."  ^  "  And  you,  lord  Grassus,'*  replied  Dejotarus,  "  are  not 
too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians."  For 
Grassus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old ;  and  his  counte- 
nance made  him  look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed,  that  there  was  considerable  treasures  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He 
believed  it  worth  his  trouble  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way,  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  He  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  army. 
Besides  the  other  riches,  which  amounted  to  very  considerable  sums, 
there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and  concealed  in  another  of  wood, 
made  hollow  for  that  purpose :  this  was  known  only  by  Eleazar  the 
priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  This  beam  of  gold 
weighed  three  hundred  minse,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Eleasar,  who  was  apprized  of  the  motives  of  his  march  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  save  the  other  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited 
m  the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  golden  beam  to 
Grassus,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  him  take 
an  oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine 
any  thing  sacred  with  avarice  ?  Grassus  took  the  beam  of  gold,  and, 
notwithstanding,  made  the  rest  of  the  treasures  his  plunder.  He  then 
continued  his  march.^ 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have  expected. 
He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it 
with  his  army,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them 
without  any  other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire 
of  enriching  himself  by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed 
to  be  extremely  opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  afterwards 
under  Pompey,  had  made  peace,  and  several  treaties  with  them.  Inhere 
had  been  no  complaint  of  any  infraction  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just 
pretext  for  a  war ;  so  that  the  Parthians  had  not  expected  such  an  inva- 
sion ;  and,  not  being  upon  their  guard,  had  made  no  preparations  for 

*  The  twelfth  hear  wm  the  end  of  the  daj.  *  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lir,  U. 
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their  defence.  CraasuB  in  oonsequenoe  was  master  of  the  field,  and 
overran,  without  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He 
<il80  took  several  cities  without  resistance ;  and  had  he  known  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  heen  easy  for  him  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia  and  Gtesiphon,  seized  them,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia. 
But,  instead  of  pursuing  his  point,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after 
having  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  to  secure  the 
cities  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 
put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  where  his 
sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Gsesar  sent  to  him  out  of 
Gaul,  a  young  man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with  several  of 
the  military  crowns  given  by  the  general  to  such  as  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valour.  He  brought  with  him  one  thousand  chosen 
horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Orassus  in  this  expedition,  which 
were  very  considerable,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  hav- 
ing undertaken  this  war,  was  his  hasty  return  into  Syria ;  for  he  should 
have  gone  on  without  delay,  and  have  seized  Babylon  and  Seleucia, 
cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his 
enemies  time  to  make  preparations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  ruin. 

While  be  was  reassembling  all  his  troops  from  their  winter  quarters, 
ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  com- 
missions in  a  few  words.  They  told  him,  that  if  that  army  was  sent 
by  the  Romans  against  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated 
by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other  empire.  That  if,  as  they  had 
been  informed,  it  was  only  Grassus,  who,  against  the  opinion  of  his 
country,  and  to  satiate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken  arms  against 
them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  king  their  master  was 
well  disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take  pity  on  the 
age  of  Grassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rather  shut 
up  than  keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depart  with  their  lives  and 
rings  safe.  They  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  garrisons  left  by  Crassus  in 
the  conquered  places.  Grassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a 
boast.  He  told  them,  ^^  they  should  have  his  answer  in  the  city  of 
Seleucia."  Upon  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  ambassadors,  named 
Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing,  and  showing  him  the  palm  of  his 
hand :  *^  Grassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow'  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  than  see  Seleucia."  The  ambassadors  retired,  and  went  to  give 
their  king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Grassus  took  the  field.  The 
Parthians  had  time,  durine  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  armv, 
to  oppose  him.^  Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops,  and  marched  m 
person  with  one  part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia :  he  sent 
the  other  into  M!esopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Surena.     That 

*  A.  M.  8051.    Ant  J.  C.  »2.    Pint,  in  Crasi.  p.  ^64. 
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general,  on  his  arrival  there,  retook  several  places  which  Crassus  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who  with  exceeding 
difficulty  had  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they 
had  been  in  garrison,  of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  taken  some, 
and  were  besieging  the  rest,  came  to  Crassns,  and  related  things  to 
*  him  highly  capable  of  disquieting  and  alarming  him.  They  told  him, 
that  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  had  also  been  witnesses  of  their  terrible  valour,  in 
the  bloody  attack  of  the  cities  they  besieged.  They  added,  that  they 
were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  when  they  pursued,  nor  overtaken  when 
they  fled ;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an 
astonishing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds,  against 
which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the 
Boman  soldiers,  who  imagined,  that  the  Parthians  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  Armenians  mi  Gappadocians,  whom  Lucullus  had  so  easily 
overthrown,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
war  would  consist  in  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now 
saw,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  experience  great 
battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose  so  high,  that 
many  of  the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Crassus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in  order 
to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listened 
to  the  advice  of  none  but  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  march, 
and  to  make  all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolu- 
tion, was  the  arrival  of  Artabazus,  king  of  Armenia.  He  brought 
with  him  a  body  of  six  hundred  horse,  which  were  part  of  his  guard ; 
adding,  that  beaides  these  he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty 
thousand  foot,  at  his  service.  But  he  advised  him  to  take  great  care 
not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  told  him, 
that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  Armenia.  The  reasons 
with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were,  that  Armenia,  being  a 
mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  rendered  entirely  useless 
to  them ;  that  if  they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
supply  the  army  with  all  necessaries ;  instead  of  which,  if  he  marched 
by  the  way  of  Mesopotamia,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would 
have  a  powerful  army  in  his  front,  in  all  the  marches  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  he  could  penetrate  to  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  dominions ;  and  in  those  plains,  the  horse  would  have  all 
possible  advantages  against  him ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  must  cross  several 
sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress  for  wan  t  of 
water  and  provisions.  The  counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  reasons  un- 
answerable ;  but  Crassus,  blinded  by  Providence,  which  intended  to 
punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.     He  only  desired  Arta- 
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bftzos,  who  returned  into  his  doniiDi<mi,  to  bring  him  Us  troops  sa 
soon  ss  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  CrassuSy  which  is  self-eTid^t 
in  a  great  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upoa 
it ;  this  is  Dion  Crassus,  a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  warrior.  He  says,  that  the  Romans  under  Crassus  ^^  had  no  correct 
or  judicious  view,  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  or  in  no  condition  to  execute  what  might  be 
requisite ;  so  that  they  appear  as  if  condemned  and  pursued  by  some 
divinity,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  their  bodies  nor 
minds."  That  divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was  he  whom  the 
Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  temple. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions 
of  foot,  nearly  four  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  light-armed  soldiers 
and  archers,  which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men, 
one  of  the  finest  armies  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot  When  his  troops 
passed  the  bridge  he  had  laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city 
of  Zeuema,  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going  on.  At  the 
same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  impetuous  whirlwind, 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge,  and  broke 
down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness.  He 
endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  pro- 
mising them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of 
Armenia ;  and  concluding  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not 
one  of  them  should  return  that  way.  Those  last  words,  which  were 
ambiguous,  and  had  escaped  him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole 
army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the 
bad  effect  they  had  produced ;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and 
haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explaining  the  sense  of 
those  words,  to  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts, 
whom  he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they 
had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  great  number  of  horse,  which  seemed  to 
have  fled  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes-;  and  his 
soldiers  began  to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have 
courage  to  stand  a  charge,  and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Caaftius 
advised  him  at  least  to  approach  some  town  where  they  had  a  garrison, 
in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  their  force,  and  what  designs  they  had  in  view ;  or, 
if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march  along  the  Euphrates 
toward  Seleucia ;  becaiise,  by  always  keeping  upon  the  banks  of  that 
river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthians  to  surround 
him;  and  that,  with  the  fleet,  which  might  follow  him,  provisions 
might  be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the 
army  might  stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  quaestor,  and  the  same 
who  afterwards  conspired  against  Ciesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  adrice,  was  on  tiie  point  of 
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adopting  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in 
unexpectedly,  and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  dif- 
ferent plan.  That  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey,  and  waa 
known  by  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely  qualified  to  play  the  part  he  gave 
him.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  conducted  to  Crassus,  he  informed 
him  that  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman  army  in  the  face; 
that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  universal  terror  among  their 
troops ;  and  that  th^e  wanted  no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete 
victory,  than  to  march  directly  up  to  tJiem,  and  give  them  battle.  He 
offered  to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way. 
Crassus,  blinded  by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  instances  of  Cassins,  and  some  others, 
who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after 
having  persuaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
conducted  him  across  the  plain  by  a  way,  at  first  level  and  easy,  but 
which  at  length  became  difficult  from  the  deep  sands,  in  which  the 
army  found  itself  engaged  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  barren  country, 
of  a  frightful  dryness,  where  the  eye  could  neither  discover  any  boun- 
dary, nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  If  thirst,  afMl 
the  fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of  the 
coontry  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still  more  terrible :  for  they 
could  perceive,  neither  near  them  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree, 
plant,  or  brook ;  not  so  much  as  a  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival 
of  couriers  from  Artabazus  ought  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That 
prince  informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions 
with  a  powerful  army :  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  prevented  him 
from  sending  the  aid  he  had  promised ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to 
approach  Armenia,  in  order  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy ;  that  if  he  would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at 
least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encampments,  the  open  plains,  and 
such  places  as  were  commodious  for  the  horse,  and  to  keep  always 
close  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead  of  giving  ear  to  these  wise 
counsels,  flew  out  against  those  that  gave  them ;  and  without  deigning 
to  write  an  answer  to  Artabazus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  ^^  I  have  no 
time  at  present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia :  I  shall  go  thither 
soon,  and  shall  then  punish  Artabazus  for  his  treachery." 

Crassus  was  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful 
suggestions,  that  he  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought 
him  a  great  way  into  the  sandy  deserts  we  have  mentioned.  The 
traitor  then  made  his  escape,  and  gave  Surena  an  account  of  what  he 
had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's  country, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  came  in  full 
speed  to  inform  Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parth^ajis 
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was  advancing  with  great  order  and  boldneas  to  attack  him  imme- 
diately. That  news  threw  the  whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and 
consternation.  Crasaos  was  more  affected  with  it  than  the  rest.  He 
nMde  all  possible  haste  to  draw  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  At 
first,  following  the  advice  of  Cassias,  he  extended  his  infantry  as  far 
as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  np  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy  to  surround  him ;  he  posted  aQ  his  cavalry  upon 
the  wings.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up 
his  foot  in  close  order,  he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing 
on  all  sides,  of  which  each  flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front.'  Every 
cohort  had  a  company  of  horse  near  it,  that,  each  part  being  equally 
sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body  might  charge  with  greater 
security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to  Cassius,  the  other 
to  his  young  son  Grassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which  had  not 
much  water,  but  was  however  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  soldiers, 
from  the  exceeding  drought  and  excessive  heat. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  encamp 
in  this  place,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  recover  from  the  extraordioary 
fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest 
there  during  the  night ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  %11  possible  endeavours 
should  be  used  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their 
number  and  disposition  were  known,  they  might  attack  them  the  next 
day.  Grassus,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of 
his  son,  and  of  the  horse  under  his  command,  who  pressed  him  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  who  had  occasion  for 
refreshment,  should  eat  under  arms  in  their  ranks;  and,  scarcely 
allowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to  march, 
and  led  them  on,  not  slowly  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity, 
and  as  fast  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy. 
Contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous 
or  so  terrible  as  they  had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stratagem  of 
Surena.  He  had  concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind 
the  advanced  troops ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders  to  cover  themselves 
with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian 
general  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of  battle,  than  the  whole  field 
resounded  with  dreadful  cries,  and  the  most  frightful  noise :  for  the 
Parthians  did  not  excite  their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets, 
but  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  hollow  instruments  covered  with 
leather,  and  having  bells  of  brass  around  them,  which  they  struck 
violently  against  each  other ;  the  noise  made  by  these  instruments  was 
rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined 
with  the  claps  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed,  that 
of  all  the  senses,  none  disorder  the  soul  sooner  than  the  bearing ; 
whioQ  acts  upon  and  affects  it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in 
causing  it  in  a  manner  to  change  its  nature. 

*  The  Roman  oobort  was  a  bodj  of  infantry,  consUting  of  fire  or  ilz  bondrcd  men,  ib4 
4ifr4r9d  7«ry  MtUe  from  what  U  now  oaUeda  battalion. 
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The  trouble  and  dismaj  into  which  this  noise  had  cast  the  Romans, 
were  quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off*  on  a  sudden  the 
covering  of  their  anas,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  bright- 
ness of  their  helmets  and  cuirasses,  which  w^e  of  burnished  steel, 
and  glittered  like  sunbeams,  and  to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of 
their  horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena,  hand- 
some, well-made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  a  much  greater  re- 
putation for  valour  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed  to  promise ; 
for  he  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Modes,  and,  like  them,  wore 
his  hair  curled,  and  dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  per- 
severed in  wearine  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much 
neglected,  and  sucn  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more 
terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans  with  their 
pikes,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break  the  frofat  ranks ;  but 
having  observed  the  depth  of  that  hollow  square,  so  well  closed,  in 
which  the  troops  stood  firm,  and  supported  each  other  successfully, 
they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  seeming  confosion,  as  if  their  order  of 
battle  were  broken.  But  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see 
their  whole  army  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Orassus  immediately  gave 
orders  for  his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge  them  ;  but  they 
oould  not  execute  those  orders  long ;  for  they  were  compelled  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves  by  their  heavy-armed 
foot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing  the  velocity 
and  force  of  those  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and 
which  penetrated  alike  whatever  they  struck.  The  Parthians  dividing, 
applied  themselves  to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its  being  possible 
for  them  to  miss,  though  they  had  endeavoured  it,  so  close  were  the 
Romans  embattled.  They  did  dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep 
wounds ;  because,  drawing  their  bows  to  the  utmost,  the  strings  dis- 
charged their  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary  weight,  mth  an  impetuosity 
and  force  that  nothing  could  resist.  «• 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy, 
knew  not  in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  their 
ranks,  they  were  wounded  mortally;  and  if  they  quitted  them  to 
charge  the  enemy,  they  could  do  them  no  injury,  and  suffered  no  less 
than  before.  The  Parthians  fled  before  them,  and  kept  up  a  continual 
discharge  as  they  retired ;  for  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  they  were 
the  most  expert  in  that  exercise,  after  the  Serbians;  an  operation 
in  reality  very  wisely  conceived  ;  for  in  flying  they  saved  their  lives, 
and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infamy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after  having 
exhausted  all  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  « 
to  blows  with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with 
valour  and  resolution ;  but  when  they  perceived,  that  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  there  were  camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence  those  who 
had  exhausted  their  quivers  replenished  them,  Grassus,  losing  almost 
all  courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him, 
to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  them ;  for 
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ilk$j  v«t ;  principally  inteat  against  Uai,  and  vere  whulkg  abait  to 
take  him  in  the  rean 

Toong  Crasras,  therefivre,  at  the  head  of  tUrteoi  kmdred  httm^ 
fire  hondred  arehen,  and  eight  ooharta,  anoad  with  iwnd  bacUaai 
wheeled  about  agaioat  dieae  who  endeaToored  to  aanwrnd  hnL  IW 
Utter,  whether  tbejr  were  afraid  to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that 
came  on  with  so  good  a  front,  or  with  a  design  to  draw  off  jong 
Craasos  as  far  as  they  conld  from  hia  father,  immediateiy  faced  about 
and  fled*  Tonng  Craasoa  upon  that,  crying  oot  aa  loud  as  he  coold, 
^  They  don't  sUnd  na !"  pushed  on  full  sp^sd  after  them.  The  fost, 
animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  prided  thems^Tes  upon  not 
staying  behind,  and  followed  them  doeely.  Carried  on  bjr  their  eager- 
ness, and  the  icy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firmly 
beHered  they  bad  conmered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  hot  to  pnrsae, 
till,  being  at  a  great  distance  frx>m  their  main  body,  they  discovered 
their  error ;  for  those  who  seemed  to  fly,  faced  aboat,  and  being  joined 
by  many  other  troops,  came  on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Craasos  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in  expectatioD 
that  the  enemy,  on  seeing  their  smaU  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack 
them,  but  come  to  close  fight.  The  barbarians  contented  themselyes 
with  opposing  him  in  front  with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  oat 
detachments  of  their  light  horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides  without  coming  to  close  action,  poured  in  a  constant 
shower  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  by  stirring  up  the 
heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust,  that  the  Romans  could 
neitner  see  nor  speak  to  one  another;  and  by  being  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  keeping  dose  order,  they  were  a  kind  of  a  butt  for 
every  arrow  shot  at  them,  and  died  by  slow  but  cruel  deaths;  for, 
finding  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  the  pains 
they  suffered,  they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows 
in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner  in  extreme  torments ;  or, 
endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows, 
which  had  penetrated  their  bodies,  they  only  made  their  wounds  the 
larger,  and  increased  their  pains. 

*    Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  those  who  were  still  alive 
were  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  act ;  for  when  young  Crassus  ex- 
horted them  to  charae  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their 
hands  nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  through  and 
through,  and  rivetted  to  the  ground ;  so  that  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  them  either  to  defend  themselves,  or  fly.     Putting  himself,  there- 
fore, at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that 
heavy-armed  body  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly  among 
the  souadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as 
defending ;  for  his  troops,  with  weak  and  short  javelins,  struck  agaJnst 
armour  either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather ;  whereas  the 
barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were  either  naked  or  lightly  armed, 
with  good  and  strong  spears.   These  Gauls  were  troops  in  whom  young 
Crassus  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  with  whom  he  did  most 
wonderful  exploits ;  for  those  troops  took  hold  of  the  spears  of  the 
Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seised  them  by  the  neck,  and  tb^ew 
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diem  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lay  without  power 
to  Btir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arme.  Several  of  the 
Gauls,  quitting  their  horses,  crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
thrust  their  swords  into  their  bellies.  The  horses,  wild  with  the  pain, 
leaped  and  reared,  and  throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  and 
the  enemy  indiscriminately  under  foot,  and  fell  dead  upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and  thirst ;  for 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  great- 
est part  of  their  horses,  which,  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy- 
armed  body,  killed  themselves  upon  their  spears.  They  were  obliged 
therefore  to  retire  to  their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus, 
who  had  received  several  dangerous  wounds. 

In  their  way,  they  saw  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand, 
to  which  they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and 
made  an  inclosure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intrenchment,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  assist  them  considerably  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  barbarians ;  but  it  proved  quite  otherwise ;  for,  in  an  even 
place,  the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation,  whereas 
upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  showing  them  over  each 
other's  heads,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all  exposed  to 
the  enemy.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows,  which  the  barbarians 
showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  inarks  of 
them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  miserably, 
without  being  able  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy 
proofs  of  their  valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  (wo  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that 
country,  in  the  city  of  Garred.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with 
compassion  at  seeing  him  in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make 
off  with  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  had  espoused 
the  party  of  the  Bomans,  and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he  replied, 
'^That  the  fear  of  no  death,  however  cruel,  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  so  many  brave  men,  who  died  out  of  love  for  him."  A  noble 
sentiment  for  a  young  lord !  He  ordered  them  to  make  off  as  fast  as 
they  could ;  and  embracing  them,  dismissed  them  from  the  service. 
For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot 
through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust 
his  sword  through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  principal 
officers  killed  themselves:  and  many  of  those  who  remained  were 
slain,  fighting  with  exceeding  valour.  The  Parthians  made  only  about 
five  hundred  prisoners ;  and  after  having  cut  off  young  Crassus'  head, 
marched  immediately  against  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthians, 
and  received  advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued 
vigorously,  had  resumed  some  courage ;  and  the  more,  because  those 
who  opposed  him  seemed  to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour :  for 
the  greatest  part  of  them  had  gone  against  young  Crassus.  Where- 
fore, drawing  his  army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in  his  rear, 
in  hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son,  to  in- 
form  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen  inta 
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the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  pat  them  to  the  sword.  Only 
the  last,  who  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his  presence, 
and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was  lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him 
directly  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon  this  news,  Orassus  was 
struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his  reason 
thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing 
or  hearing  any  thing.  Howerer,  the  desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the 
army,  determined  bim  to  go  to  his  aid ;  and  he  ordered  the  troops  to 
march. 

The  Parthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of  young  Grassns, 
arrived  that  moment  with  great  cries  and  songs  of  victory,  which 
from  afar  apprized  the  unfortunate  father  of  his  Tuisfortune.  The 
barbarians,  carrying  the  head  of  young  Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a 
spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  insulting  them  with  the  most 
scornful  bravadoes,  they  asked  them  of  what  family  and  relations 
that  young  Roman  was :  "  For,"  said  they,  ^*  it  is  impossible  that  a 
young  man  of  such  extraordinary  valour  and  bravery  should  be  the 
son  of  so  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Orassus.'* 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans ;  and  instead  of  ex- 
citing the  height  of  anger,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  in  them,  froze 
them  with  terror  and  dismay.  Crassus,  however,  showed  more  con- 
stancy and  courage  in  his  disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before ;  and, 
running  through  the  ranks,  he  cried  out,  *^  Romans,  this  mourning 
regards  only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Rome  are  still  invulner- 
able and  invincible,  while  vou  continue  firm  and  intrepid.  If  joa 
have  any  compassion  for  a  »ther  who  has  just  now  lost  a  son,  whose 
valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and  resentment  against 
the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their 
cruelty,  and  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  experieficing  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  &t 
great  achievements.  Lucullus  did  not  defeat. Tigranes,  nor  Scipio 
Antiochus,  without  costing  them  some  blood.  It  is  after  the  greatest 
defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  victories.  It  is  not  hj 
the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power, 
but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  herself  with  vigour 
against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate 
his  troops ;  but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of 
battle,  he  perceived  the  general  discouragement  of  his  army,  even  in 
that  cry  itself  which  was  faint,  unequal,  and  timorous ;  whereas  the 
shouts  of  the  enemy  were  bold,  full,  and  strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the 
Parthians  dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and 
taking  them  in  flank,  distressed  them  extremely  with  their  arrows ; 
while  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked  them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to 
close  up  in  one  great  body :  except  those  who,  to  avoid  the  arrows, 
the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  painful  death,  had  the 
courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  horse,  like  men  in  despair. 
Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended 
with  this  advantage ;  it  occasioned  their  dying  immediately,  bj  the 
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large  and  deep  wounds  they  received  ;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  their 
lances  through  their  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often 
killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day,  upon 
night's  comins  on,  the  barbarians  retired,  saying,  they  would  grant 
Crassus  only  that  night  to  lament  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it 
more  expedient  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily, 
to  being  dragged  to  their  king  Arsaces.  They  then  encamped  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  firm  expectation,  that  the  next 
day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  completing  their 
defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no  thoughts 
either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  attending  to  their  wounded,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every 
man  was  solely  intent  upon  his  particular  distress ;  for  they  all  saw 
plainly  that  they  could  not  escape,  whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the 
camp,  or  ventured,  during  the  night,  to  throw  themselves  into  that  im- 
mense plain,  of  which  they  saw  no  end.  Besides  which,  in  the  latter 
choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble.  For,  to  carry  them 
oflf  would  be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight ;  and  if 
they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  dis- 
cover the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  the 
cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they  however  were  unanimous  in  de- 
siring to  see  his  face  and  to  hear  his  voice.  But  for  him,  lying  upon 
the  ground,  in  an  obscure  comer,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak, 
he  was  to  the  vulgar,  says  Plutarch,  a  great  example  of  the  instability 
of  fortune ;  and  to  wise  and  considerate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  temerity  and  ambition,  which  had  blinded  him  to 
Buch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  less  at  Rome  than  the 
first  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low  and  mean, 
because  there  were  two  above  him,  Gsesar  and  Pompey. 

Octavins,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him. 
But  seeing  him  entirely  depressed  by  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and 
deaf  to  all  consolation  and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the  principal 
officers,  and  held  a  council  of  war ;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  it  was  necessary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  without 
sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with  great  silence.  But 
soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  follow,  perceiving 
themselves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and  confusion,  cries, 
shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations ;  so  that  the  troops,  who  marched 
f-^remost,  were  seized  with  trouble  and  terror,  imagining  the  enemy 
were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back,  and 
drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the 
wounded  who  followed  them  upon  the  beasts  of  carriage,  and  in  dis- 
mounting such  as  were  less  sick,  they  lost  much  time.  There  were 
only  three  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Ignatius,  who  did 
^ot  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  city  of  Garrse.  Ignatius 
called  to  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls ;  and  when  they  answered,  bade 
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them  go  to  Coponios,  who  ooamaiided  in  the  place,  mod  tdl  hm  tint 
Cra£6U8  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthiaas ;  and,  vithoofc 
saving  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  pushed  on  wita 
all  poMible  expedition  to  the  bridge  which  CraflBos  had  laid  otct  the 
Euphrates,  and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was  very 
much  blamed  for  having  abandoned  his  generaL 

The  message  he  had  sent  to  Coponins  by  those  guards  was  of  great 
service  to  Crassus ;  for  that  governor,  wisely  conjectming  from  the 
manner  in  wbicb  the  unknown  person  had  given  him  that  intelligence, 
that  it  implied  some  disaster,  gave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrison 
to  i^'iiud  to  their  arms.  And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Craj«as 
had  raken,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  and  his 
ariiiv  into  the  city.  The  Partbians,  though  weU  informed  of  his  flight, 
would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day  early  entered  the 
camp,  and  put  all  the  wounded  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand,  to  the  sword ;  and  their  cavalry  being  dispersed  over 
the  plain  after  those  who  fled,  took  many  of  them,  whom  they  founa 
straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Yargnnteius,  having  sepa- 
rated in  the  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts, 
missed  bis  way,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  emi* 
nence  by  the  barbarians,  who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with 
great  valour ;  but  was  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  all  his 
soldiers  killed,  except  twenty,  who,  with  sword  in  hand,  fell  on  the 
enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a  passage  through  them. 
The  barbarians  were  so  much  astonished  at  their  bravery,  that  out  of 
admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  passagd  They  arrived 
safe  at  CarrsB. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus  had 
escaped  with  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  to 
Carrsd  were  only  a  militia,  that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursu- 
ing. Surena,  believing  the  reward  of  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncer- 
tain whether  it  were  or  not,  desired  to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to 
decide  either  to  besiege  Carrss  if  Crassus  were  there,  or  to  pursue  him 
if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatched  one  of  his  interpreters, 
who  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well,  with  orders  to  approach  the 
walls  of  Carrsd,  and  in  the  Roman  language  to  desire  to  speak  with 
Crassus  himself,  or  Cassius,  and  to  say  that  Surena  demanded  an 
audience  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus  accepted  the 
reposal  with  joy.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the 
arbariafxs,  who  knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen 
them  in  the  camp  before  the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the 
place ;  and  seeing  Cassius  upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena 
was  inclined  to  treat  with  them,  and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  would  continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  master,  and 
abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him ;  that  this  was  more  advantageous  for 
both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cas8ius  agreed  to  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  for  an 
interview  between  Surena  and  Crassus  should  immediately  be  fixed. 
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l*he  Arabians  assured  him,  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to 
that  effect ;  and  withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  it 
could  not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Parthians, 
who  talked  at  first  with  extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared,  that  if  the 
Romans  expected  any  fayonrable  terms  from  them,  they  must  pre- 
Yionsly  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Gassius  bound  hand  and  foot  into  their 
hands.  The  Romans,  enraged  at  such  exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid 
from  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  very  night,  without  losing  a  moment's 
time.  It  was  highly  important,  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carrse  should  know  this  design,  till  the  instant  of  its  execution.  But 
Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first,  and  by 
Grassus  himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  him  for  Us  guide, 
relying  very  injudiciously  upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully 
apprized  of  the  whole  plan,  by  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was 
not  their  custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent 
Crassus  from  getting  so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Parthians  to  come  up  with  him,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one 
way,  sometimes  by  another,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep 
marshy  grounds,  and  places  abounding  with  great  ditches,  where  it 
was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  necessary  to  make  a  great  many  turn- 
ings and  windings,  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some,  who  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no  good  design 
Andromachus  made  them  so  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner, 
refused  at  last  to  follow  him ;  and  Crassus  himself  returned  toward 
Carrae.  By  hasty  marches  he  escaped  into  Syria  with  five  hundred 
horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had  trusty  guides,  gained  the  pass  of 
the  mountains  called  Sinnachi,  and  were  in  a  place  of  safety  before 
the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Andromachus  in  those  marshy  and  diffi- 
cult places.  He  had  with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot,  armed  with  round 
bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and  five  lictors  who  carried  the  fasces  before 
him.  He  at  length  came  into  the  main  road,  after  much  trouble  and 
difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almost  upon  him,  \nd  he  had  no  more 
than  twelve  stadia  to  make,  before  he  joined  the  troops  under  Octavius. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible  another  summit  of 
these  mountains,  less  impracticable  to  the  horse,  and  consequently  not 
so  secure.  This  was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachi,  to  which  it  was  joined 
by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  filled  up  all  the  space  between  them. 
Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  Crassus, 
and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences,  with  a  small  number 
of  soldiers,  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who, 
reproaching  themselves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  charged  the  barbarians  so  rudely,  that  they 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that,  they  placed  Crassus  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  for  him  with  their 
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bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely,  that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy  shoiild 
approach  their  general's  body,  till  they  were  all  dead  round  hun  fight- 
ing in  his  defence. 

Surena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went  on  with 
less  vigour  to  the  attack,  and  that,  if  the  night  came  on,  and  the  Ro- 
mans should  gain  the  mountains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take 
them,  he  had  again  recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Orassus.  He  gave 
secret  orders  that  some  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having 
posted  a  number  of  his  soldiers  around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse 
together,  said,  as  the  general  report  of  the  army,  that  the  king  was 
much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  with  the  Romans :  that,  on  the 
contrary,  his  design  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and  to  give  them 

E roofs  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Grassus  with  great 
umanity ;  and,  that  the  effect  might  agree  with  their  expressions,  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  from  the 
fight,  and  Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with  his  principal  oflScera 
toward  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unstrung,  and  arms  extended,  invited 
Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat  of  an  accommodation.  He  said  with 
a  loud  voice,  that  contrary  to  the  king  his  master's  will,  and  through 
the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made  them  experience  the  force 
and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms ;  but  that  at  present  he  was  disposed 
to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them  liberty  to 
retire  with  entire  security  on  his  part.  We  have  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  tne  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians 
was  to  promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery, 
and  to  make  no  scruple  of  breaking  through  their  engagements  upon 
such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena, 
and  expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced 
nothing  but  deceit  and  perfidy  from  the  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so 
sudden  a  change  was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  credit  it,  and  de- 
liberated with  his  friends.  The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and 
to  urge  him  to  accept  this  interview.  Prom  thence  they  proceeded  to 
outrage  and  reproaches :  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowar- 
dice, charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies, 
with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  courage  to  speak  when  thej 
appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreaties;  and  remonstrated  to 
them,  that  by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon 
the  eminences  and  difficult  places,  where  they  then  were,  they  might 
easily  save  themselves,  when  night  came  on  :  he  even  showed  them  the 
way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frustrate  such  hopes  of  their  approach- 
ing safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  outrageous,  that  they  were  ready 
to  mutiny,  and,  by  striking  with  their  swords  upon  their  shields,  even 
menaced  him  ;  apprehending  that  commotion,  he  began  to  descend, 
and  turning  about,  he  only  said  these  few  words :  **  You,  Octavius  and 
Petronius,  with  all  the  officers  and  captains  here  present,  see  the  ne- 
cessity I  am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly  avoid,  and  are 
witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  I  request  that, 
3plien  you  have  retired  in  safety,  you  will  tell  all  the  world,  for  th€ 
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honour  of  Rome,  our  common  mother,  that  GrassuB  perished,  deceived 
hy  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citizens/'  Octavius  and 
Petronius  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the 
hill  with  him,  when  Orassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would  have 
followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were  two  Greeks,  who, 
dismounting  from  their  horses,  saluted  him  with  profound  respect^  and 
told  him,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his 
attendants,  and  Surena  would  satisfy  him,  that  he  and  those  with  him 
came  without  arms,  and  with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  pos* 
sible.  Grassus  replied,  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life, 
he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself  into  their  hands ;  and  sent 
two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon  what  terms  they 
should  treat,  and  in  what  number. 

Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and  kept  prisoners ; 
and,  advancing  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  principal  officcr^i  of  his 
army,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Grassus,  ''  What  do  I  see?"  said  he, 
^'  What !  the  general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback ! 
Let  a  horse  be  brought  immediately."  He  imagined  that  Grassus  ap- 
peared in  that  manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Grassus  replied, 
'^  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  they  came  to  an  inter- 
view, each  after  the  custom  of  his  own  country."  ^  '^  Very  good," 
returned  Surena ;  '^  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  be* 
tween  king  Orodes  and  the  Romans :  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and 
sign  the  articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  you  Ro- 
mans," added  he,  ^'  do  not  always  remember  your  conventions."  At 
the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Grassus  would  have  sent 
for  a  horse ;  but  Surena  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a  golden  bit ; 
and  the  king's  ofBoers,  taking  him  round  the  middle,  set  him  upon  it, 
surrounded  him,  and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  forwards 
fast.  Octavius  was  the  first  who,  offended  at  such  behaviour,  took  th^ 
horse  by  the  bi:idle.  Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the 
rest  of  his  attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by  force,  who  pressed  Grassus  for- 
ward. At  first  they  pushed  against  each  other  with  great  tumult  and 
disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octavius,  drawing  his  sword, 
killed  a  groom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  the  same  time  another 
of  them  gave  Octavius  a  severe  wound  with  his  sword  behind,  which 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no  shield,  received 
a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  from  his  horse  without  being 
wounded.  Grassus  at  the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian- 
Of  those  who  were  present,  some  were  killed  fighting  around  Grassus, 
and  others  retired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that 
Grassus  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery;  but  for 
them,  that  Surena  let  them  know  they  had  only  to  come  down  with 

*■  Among  the  Romans,  th«  oonaal  alwaji  marched  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  infantry. 
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confidence,  and  gave  them  his  word  that  they  should  soffer  no  fll-tre«t 
ment.  Upon  this  promise^  some  went  down,  and  put  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  others  took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  dis- 
persed on  all  sides ;  but  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped ;  all  the  rest 
were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them, 
and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had 
received  since  the  battle  of  Cannas.  They  had  twenty  thousand  men 
killed  in  it,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners*  The  rest  made  their 
escape  by  different  ways  into  Armenia,  Gilicia,  and  Syria :  and  out  of 
these  wrecks  another  army  was  afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  the  com- 
mand of  which  Cassius  took  upon  him,  and  with  it  prevented  that 
country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affecting  to  them 
than  that  of  the  battle  of  Gannse,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect it.  When  Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Cannse,  Rome  was  in  a 
state  of  humiliation.  She  had  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no 
thought  but  of  defending  herself,  and  repulsing  the  enemy.  At  this 
time  Rome  was  triumphant,  respected,  and  formidable  to  all  nations: 
she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  lately  victorious  over  one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  she 
ever  had  ;  yet  in  the  most  exalted  height  of  her  greatness,  she  saw  her 
glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people,  formed 
out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nations,  whose  valour  she  de- 
spised, and  whom  she  reckoned  already  among  her  conquests.  So  com- 
plete a  victory  showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world  a  rival 
m  a  remote  people,  capable  of  opposing  and  of  disputing  the  empire 
of  the  universe  with  them ;  and  not  only  of  setting  bounds  to  their 
ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them  apprehend  for  their  own  safety. 
It  showed  that  the  Romans  might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  fighting  with  all  their  forces;  that  that  power,  which  till  then,  like 
the  inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  countries  in  its 
way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future 
within  them. 

.  The  check  received  by  Grassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on 
the  Roman  name,  which  the  victories  gained  some  time  after  by  Ven- 
tidius  were  not  capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished 
legions  were  always  shown  by  the  Parthians  as  trophies.  The  prisoners 
taken  on  that  fatal  day  were  kept  there  in  captivity ;  and  the  Romans, 
citizens  or  allies,  contracted  ignominious  marriages,  to  the  shame  of 
Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  describes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tran- 

{uillity,  upon  the  lands,  and  under  the  standard  of  the  barbarians.^ 
t  was  not  till  thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the 

_ • — ^ — ^ ^ — .  — . — . . __ . — ^^^— ^^^ 

*  Milesne  Crassi  conjage  Barbara 
Turpifl  maritas  rixit?  et  hostiam 
(Proh  Curiay  invariiqae  aoretl) 
Consenuit  soceromm  in  armis; 
Bab  rege  Medo  Maraas  et  Appuliis, 
AncUiorttm,  nominis  et  togw 
Oblitus,  eternaeqae  VestiD, 
Incolumni  Jove,  et  urbe  Bom*? 
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king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  con* 
sented  to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  Augustas,  and  the  whole  empire,  as  a  most  glorious 
triumph ;  so  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of 
that  defeat,  and  so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the  least  trace.  For  themselves,  they  never 
could  forget  it.  C»sar  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  against  the 
Parthians,  to  avenge  the  affront  Rome  had  received  from  them,  when 
he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  design,  which  turned  to  his 
disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded  the  war  with 
the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  application  of  their  most  warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimius, 
Severus,  &;c.  The  surname  of  Parthius,  was  the  title  of  which  they 
were  fondest,  and  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the  Ro- 
mans sometimes  passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
it,  the  Parthians  in  their  turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms  and 
devastation  into  Syria,  and  even  into  Palestine.  In  a  word,  the  Ro- 
mans could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to  their  yoke ;  and  that  nation 
was  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force  resisted  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Garra  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia, 
where  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabazus.  The  latter, 
upon  the  return  of  the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving, 
by  the  false  measures  he  took,  that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost, 
formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes ;  and  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance 
the  treaty  he  had  lately  made.  While  they  were  celebrating  the 
nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were  brought  tx>  them,  which 
Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  the  king  as  a  proof  of  his 
victory.  Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight;  and  it 
was  said  that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth 
of  that  head,  to  reproach  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always 
had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His  master, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  reputation  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining 
qualities  are  dangerous:  who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues -they  are 
forced  to  admire,  and  who  cannot  bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents, 
capable  of  eclipsing  their  own.  Orodes  was  one  of  this  character* 
He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  power 
he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general  had  lately  done 
him.  Now,  when  a  benefit  is  above  all  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred 
take  place,  instead  of  acknowledgment  and  affection.^ 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He*  was  of  consum- 
mate ability  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  his  times 
in  valour.  He  was,  besides  that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the  most 
advantageous  stature.     For  riches,  credit,  and  authority  he  had  also 

*  Destrui  per  h»o  fortanam  saam  Cassar,  iinparemque  tan  to  merito  rebatur.  Nam  benefida 
eo  Bsque  IiBta  sunt,  dum  videotur  exaolvi  posse ;  ubi  multum  anteveuere,  pro  gratia  odiom 
redditur. — Tacit  AnnaL  L  ir,  f.  18. 
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more  ttisn  any  num,  snd  wm  imdoabtodly  the  greatest  sobjeel  Ifct 
king  of  Parthia  had.  Hit  birth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  pntdiig  the 
erown  upon  the  king's  head  at  his  eoronation;  and  that  right  had 
appertained  to  his  family  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  empiie. 
W  nen  he  travelled,  he  had  always  one  thousand  camels  to  cany  fait 
baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  for 
his  guard,  one  thousand  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a  great 
number  of  light-armed  troops  and  domestios,  which  in  all  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to 
find  Syria  without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassiua,  who 
bad  formed  an  army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shame- 
fully, without  effecting  any  thing. 

The  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Galpumius  Bibulus  and  M.  TnUim 
Cicero,  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Gilicia.     Cicero  re- 

B tired  immediately  to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him ;  but 
ibulus  amusing  himself  at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in 
Syria.  And  that  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  for  the 
affairs  of  that  country  required  a  man  of  a  quite  different  capacity 
from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Parthians,  had 
passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young  to  com- 
mand alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces,  an  old  gene- 
ral, who  disposed  of  every  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch, 
which  he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  place  with 
all  his  troops.  Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  is 
his  province,  by  the  means  of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  assembled 
all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  province, 
which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  any  invasion  on  that  side^ 
should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ready  to 
support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops 
toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view.  That  detachment 
fell  in  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered 
Cilioia,  and  entirely  defeated  it ;  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.^ 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  that  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch, 
extremelv  encouraged  Casaius  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing  to  carry  the 
place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia, 
which  was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in 
attacking  towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and  were 
forced  to  retire.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Parthians 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  themselves 
most  to  fiela  battle,  which  suited  their  genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was 
appriied  of  the  route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them, 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  them,  among  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces^ 
The  remains  of  their  army  repassed  the  Euphrates. 
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When  Cicero  saw  tke  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  cat  of  danger, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who 
being  Bitaated  between  Syria  and  Gilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at 
war  with  both  these  provinces.  They  made  continual  incursions  into 
them,  and  gave  them  great  trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those 
mountaineers,  and  took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  forts. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of 
savages,  who  called  themselves  free  Cilicians,^  and  pretended  to  have 
never  been  subjected  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been 
masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities,  and 
made  such  dispositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all  theii 
neighbours,  whom  they  perpetually  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of 
his  letters.  There  are  two  among  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
ae  perfect  models  of  the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  commander 
ought  to  give  a  prince  or  his  ministry  an  aoeount  of  a  military  expe- 
dition ;  with  such  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  which  the 
proper  character  of  writings  and  relations  of  this  kind  consists,  are 
they  expressed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  principal  magistrates ;  it  is  the  second  of  his  fif- 
teenth book  of  familiar  epistles :  the  other  is  written  particularly  to 
Cato.  This  last  is  a  master-piece ;  wherein  Cicero,  who  passionately 
desired  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs 
all  the  art  and  address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in 
his  favour.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  senate 
offered  him  a  triumph  ;  and  that  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  civil 
war  then  ready  to  brei^  out  between  C»sar  and  Pompey,  not  believing 
that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solemnity  which  breathed  nothing 
but  joy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the 
apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero  a 
great  love  for  the  pabUc  good  and  his  country,  and  does  him  much 
more  honour  than  a  triumph  itself  could  have  done.' 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Casar,  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Parthians,  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the 
other  party,  made  several  irrnptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But 
those  are  events  which  particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  his- 
tories, and  therefore  do  not  enter  into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  thia  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the 
death  of  Paeorus,  and  Orodes  his  father.  Yentidius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  armies,  under  the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  lid 
not  a  little  contribute  to  the  reestablishing  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
had  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic. 
In  the  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  extort  the 
freedom  of  the  city  bv  force,  he  was  taken  an  infant,  with  his  mother, 
in  Asculum,  the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general.    Supported 
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ti^.  I^nr.^Mk,  «a4  oUaiaed  tkat  boBov,  after  haviaK  heoi  lea  ia  a 

I  ^^v^  k'^\'lf  ibat  Veatadtita  coBtrib«ted  Tcrj  aadi  to  sako  lae  Bo- 
tbsku^  ii$u*iu'U  (W  tbo  affiroDt  tliej  Ittd  veeaw^Awl  Ae  faattfe  of  Came. 
II«  ka/i  U'^TJO  to  roreage  the  defeat  of  CiaaHH  and  Ua  amj.  bj  na 
MM^^X'^^ir^;  ¥'t':t/mm  gained  over  thoae  terriUe  caeanea.  A  ckird,  stiB 
ffrtf^XAif  tb^ri  tbe  (unoer^  eompleted  the  vork,  and  «»  ohtami'd  in  tkis 
ttafuri'rr, 

\4^tiulUm^  appreheadtog  that  the  PartUaoa^  vhooe  ptcpanlioas  were 
faiteb  ailvaneed,  woold  prevent  him,  and  paaa  the  Biqihntca  brfore  ke 
bad  time  to  draw  all  bis  troopa  together  oat  of  their  different  qfoaiten, 
bad  re<xror«e  to  tbia  atratagem.  There  waa  a  petty  caatem  prioee  ia 
bt»  earrip,  nruler  tbe  name  of  an  ally,  whom  be  knew  to  be  entirely  in 
tbe  iutAinmU  of  tbe  Parthiana,  and  that  he  held  secret  intelligence 
with  ihttm^  and  sare  them  adriee  of  all  tbe  deaigna  of  tbe  Bomaas 
which  he  could  diecover.  He  reeolred  to  make  this  man's  treadi^ 
the  uutMm  to  draw  tbe  Parthians  into  a  snare  be  bad  kdd  for  them.' 

With  this  view  be  pretended  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with 
this  traitor.  lie  conversed  frequently  with  him  open  the  operations 
of  the  campaign.     Affecting,  at  length,  to  open  himself  to  him  with 

Eeat  cotifiaence,  be  observed,  that  he  was  much  afiraid,  firom  advices 
I  had  received,  that  the  Parthians  did  not  desim  to  pass  the  Ea- 
phratcM  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a  great  way  lower  down.  For,  said  he, 
if  thcv  pass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  side  is  so  mountainous, 
that  tno  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  their  army  consists,  can 
do  us  no  great  hurt ;  but  if  they  pass  below,  there  are  nothing  but 
plains,  whoro  they  have  every  advantage  over  us ;  and  it  wUl  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  make  head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  im- 
{ carted  this  secret  to  him,  the  spy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly 
oroMooii,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom  it  bad  all  the 
effect  ho  could  desire.  Paoorus,  instead  of  going  to  Zeugma,  imme- 
diately took  the  other  route,  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  great 
compass  ho  was  obliged  to  take,  and  in  the  preparations  necessary  for 

I  massing  the  river  there.  Ventidius  got  forty  days  by  this  means,  which 
10  employed  in  making  Silon  of  Judea  join  him,  with  tbe  legions 
quartorod  on  tbe  other  side  of  Mount  Tauras,  and  found  himself  in 
a  condition  to  give  the  Parthians  a  good  reception  when  they  entered 
Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  bad  not  been  attacked  either  in  passing  the 
river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inactivity  to  terror  and 
cowardice,  and  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp, 
although  situated  very  advantageously  on  an  eminence,  not  doubting 
that  they  ahould  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  that  without 
much  resistance.     They  were  mistaken.     Tbe  Romans  qmtted  their 
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camp,  fell  on  them  with  impetaositj,  and  pushed  them  with  the  utmost 
vigour  upon  the  declivity ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops  poured  showers  of  darts  upon 
the  Parthians,  they  soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  resistance  they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very 
great.  Pacoms  was  killed  in  the  hattle  ;  and  his  death  was  followed 
immediately  with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  The  vanquished  made 
haate  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order  to  return  into  their  own  country ; 
but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut  the  greatest  part  of  them  in 
pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and  retired  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Gomagena.  History  observes,  that  this  celebrated  battle,  which 
so  well  revenged  the  defeat  of  Grassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the 
same  day  with  the  battle  of  Carrse,  fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  of 
his  son,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he 
neither  opened  his  mouth,  nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess 
of  his  grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing 
was  heard  from  him  but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  he 
saw  him,  and  called  to  him ;  he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him ;  and, 
as  il  he  were  living,  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At  other 
times  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears.^ 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the 
Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received,  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince 
less  than  that  of  the  army  itself.  For  he  was  the  most  excellent 
person  the  house  of  the  Arsacides  had  ever  produced,  for  justice, 
clemency,  valour,  and  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  traly  great 
prince.  He  had  made  himiself  so  much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the 
Utile  time  he  resided  there,  that  never  did  the  people  express  more 
affection  for  any  of  their  native  sovereigns,  than  for  the  person  of  this 
foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  into  which  the 
death  of  his  desr  son  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself 
greatly  embarraased  respecting  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other 
children.  He  had  thirty  by  different  women,  each  of  whom  solicited 
him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and  made  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  had 
over  a  spirit  impaired  by  age  and  affliction.  He,  however,  at  last 
determined  to  follow  the  order  of  birth,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the 
eldest  and  most  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had  scarcely  taken  possession 
of  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  his  brothers  whom  his  father  had  by 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  murdered, 
and  that  only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his, 
and  they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still 
alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid  expressing  extreme  displeasure  on  that 
occasion,  that  unnatural  son  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He 
treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  spare 

*  Orodes,  repenle  filii  norte  et  ezercitaa  olsde  audita,  ex  dolore  infarorem  vertitur.  Multi« 
diebus  Don  alloqai  quenqaam,  mm  oibum  samere,  hod  vooem  mittere,  ita  ut  etiam  mutu« 
factDB  Tideretur.  Post  moltos  deinde  dies,  Dbi  dolor  vocem  laxaverat,  oihil  aliud  quam  Pa- 
eomm  vocabat.  Pacorus  illi  yideri,  Pacorus  audiri  videbatur,  cum  Ulo  loqui,  cum  Ulo  con> 
sistere.    loterdum  quasi  amissum,  ilebiliter  dolebat. — Just. 
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his  own  son,  from  ihe  apprehension  that  the  people  woold  set  him 
upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prinoe,  so  creel  in  r^gvd 
to  all  his  own  family,  that  treated  Hyreanns,  king  of  tlie  Jews,  wiY 
peculiar  farour  and  clemency.* 

ARTICLE  m. 

ABRIDGMENT  07  THB  HISTOBT  OF  THE  KI968  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 

I  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occasion,  but  without  mentioning 
either  their  beginning  or  succession.  I  shall  here  nnite,  in  one  point 
of  view,  all  that  relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Gappadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor.^  The  PersianB,  to 
whom  it  first  belonged,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts,  aad  establidied 
two  satrapies  or  governments  in  it  The  Macedonians,  into  whoM 
possession  it  fell,  suffered  those  two  govemments  to  be  changed  into 
Kingdoms.  The  one  extended  toward  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly 
called  Gappadocia,  or  Gappadocia  Major ;  the  other  toward  Pontnsi 
and  was  called  Gappadocia  Pontica  or  Gappadocia  Minor;  they  were  at 
length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Gappadocia,  bat 
does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  about  the  time  when  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
began  to  reign  in  Macedonia,  and  Ochus  in  Persia;  admitting  that  the 
kingdom  of  Gappadocia  continued  three  hundred  and  aeventy-ai 
years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
under  Tiberius.^ 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named  Ariar 
rathes,  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  the 
third  generation ;  and  at  length  by  the  lyut,  Archelaus.  According  to 
Diodorus  Sicnius,  there  were  many  kings  of  Gappadocia  before  Aria- 
rathes ;  but  Hs  their  history  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  I  riiall  make  no 
mention  of  it  in  this  place. 

Ariarathes  L  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holofemes,  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  afiection.* 

Having  joined  the  Persians,  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he 
acquired  great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours  by  king 
Ochus.* 

Ariarathes  II.,  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in  his  dominions, 
during  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to 
come  to  blows  with  Darius,  was  unwilling  to  be  delayed  by  the  con- 
quest of  Gappadocia,  and  had  contented  himself  with  some  instances  of 
submission.^ 

After  that  prince's  death,  Gappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes.     Perdiccas, 
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to  put  him  in  poBsession  of  it,  conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a 

E»werful  army.  Ariarathes  on  his  side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
e  had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  They  came  to 
battle.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas 
caused  him,  ^vith  his  principal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eu- 
menes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  into  Armenia. 
As  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Perdfccas  and  Eumenes, 
and  the  employment  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  he 
entered  Gappadocia  with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia. 
He  defeated  Amyntas,  general  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of 
the  country,  and  reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.^ 

Ariamnes,  hib  eldest  son,  succeeded  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to 
Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the  same  Antiochus.  He  had  so  great  an 
affection  for  this  son,  that  he  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom.' 
Ariarathes  IV.,  having  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
left  his  dominions,  when  he  died,  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with 
himself,  who  was  at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  an  artful  princess,  who,  finding  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to 
imposture.  She  deceived  her  husband,  making  him  believe  that  she 
had  borne  him  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the 
other  Holofemes.^  Her  barrenness  ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had 
two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who  was  named  Mithridates.  She 
confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one  of  the  supposed 
children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and  the  other 
into  Ionia.  The  true  son  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was  edu- 
cated after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.* 

Ariarathes  V.  furnished  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans. 
Antiochus  having  been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  ask  the  senate's  pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against 
the  Romans  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him,  but 
not  till  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  for 
his  fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The  senate  afterwards  abated  him 
half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
lately  married  his  daughter.^ 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law, 
Eumenes,  against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  arbiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors 
to  transact  a  treaty  between  those  three  princes :  but  Pharnaces  re- 
jected their  mediation.  Two  years  after,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with 
Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  upon  very  rigorous  conditions. 

The  latteir  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the  most 
tender  manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  Philopator,  and 

*  A.  M.  3689.    Ant  J.  0.  815.  •  A.  M.  3720.    AnU  J.  0.  284. 
'  He  is  called  so  by  PolybiiUy.  and  Orophemes  by  Diodoras  Sionlus. 

•  A.  M.  3814.    Ant.  J.  C.  190.  '  Liv.  1.  xxzvUL  n.  40.  L  zzxrii.  n.  87.  et  89. 
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for  whom  he  had  no  less  affeetion.  He  desired  to  gire  him  proofs  of 
it,  in  resigning  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  npon  the  throne, 
daring  his  life.  The  son,  who  had  all  possible  affection  and  respect 
for  a  father  that  so  well  deserved  both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an 
offer  so  advantageous  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  a  mortal 
wonnd  to  so  good  a  heart  as  his ;  and  represented  to  his  father,  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to  reign  daring  the  life  of 
him  to  whom  he  bwed  his  being.  Such  examples  of  moderation, 
generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere  affection  for  a  father,  are  the 
more  extraordinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as,  daring  the  times 
the  history  of  which  we  are  now  relating,  inordinate  ambition  respected 
nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and 
religion. 

Ariarathes  Y I.,  sumamed  Philopator,  reiffned  after  his  father's  death, 
and  was  an  excellent  prince.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  his  father  had 
contracted  with  the  Romans,  in  obtaining  which  he  found  no  difficulty. 
He  applied  himself  very  assiduously  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  from 
whence  Oappadocia,  which,  till  then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
became  the  residence  of  many  learned  men.' 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to 
espouse,  lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the  Romans.  That 
refusal  extremely  prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia. 
He  soon  found  an  occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holofemes 
with  troops,  who,  pre.tending  himself  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  throne,  and  after  that  violence  reigned  tyranni- 
cally.^ He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  greatest 
loroB,  and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been 
reverenced  by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  suf- 
fered such  a  violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revolution,  which  his 
cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  talents 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken 
refuge  at  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of 'the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his 
deputies  thither  also.  The  senate,  according  to  the  usual  motives  of 
their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided  between  the 
two  brothers.  Ariarathes  found  a  more  immediate  and  more  effectual 
protector,  in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  signalized 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  re-establishing  this  unfortunate  prince 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  usurper,  was  for  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into 
his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  which  Holofemes  had  left  with 
them.  They  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of 
deposites,  which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any  one 
whatever,  during  the  life  of  the  person  who  had  confided  it  to  their 
keeping.  Ariarathes  had  no  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and 
laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy ;  notwithstanding  which,  so  con- 
siderable a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate  the  fidelity  they  thought 

'  A.  M.  3842.    Anu  J.  G.  162.    Diod.  in  Belof.  1.  xxxL  p.  866. 
*  Biod.  in  Szoerpt  p.  334  et  836. 
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themselyes  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to  him  who  had  confided  that 
deposite  with  them.* 

Holofemes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor, 
whose  place  he  had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  Holofernes  imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have 
put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he  had  not  judged  it  more  advisable  to 
reserve  him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretensions 
he  had  upon  Oappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had  formed  of  dethroning 
and  destroying  Ariarathes  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  bontrived 
against  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia, 
who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.' 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Pereamus,  and  perished  in  the  war.^ 

He  left  six  children  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.     The  Romans,  in 

Sratitude  for  the  father's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Gilicia  to  their 
ominions.  Laodice,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  those  six 
princes,  apprehending  the  loss  of  her  authority  when  they  should  be 
of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five  of  them  the  same  year  their  father  died. 
She  would  have  treated  the  sixth  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  vigilance 
of  relations  had  not  removed  him  from  the  fury  of  that  unnatural 
mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the  throne,  after  having  destroyed 
that  cruel  murderess  of  her  children. 

Ariarathes  YII.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates 
Eupator,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Ariarathes  YIII.  and  Ariarathes 
IX.  His  brother-in-law  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius,  one 
of  his  subjects.  Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates 
sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out  the  garrisons  of  Nicomedes,  and 
restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  same  Ariarathes 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.^ 

Ariarathes  YIII.  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  Mithri- 
dates solicited  him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to 
rid  himself  of  the  son  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father. 
That  young  prince  shuddered  at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to 
oppose  the  violence  of  his  uncle.  Mithridates,  being  unwilling  to  decide 
his  measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him  with  a  dagger  concealed 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He  set  his  own  son, 
onlv  eight  years  old,  in  his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called  Ariarathes, 
and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  governor.^  The  Cappadocians,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  rose  in 
arms,  called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother,  from  Asia,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked,  over- 
threw, and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.      That  young  prince's  grief 

'  A.  M.  3845.    Ant  J.  C.  159.  •  iostiii.  1.  zzzt.  o.  t. 

'  A.  M.  3875.    Ant  J.  0.  130.    Justin.  1.  zzzrU.  o.  1. 
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briraght  s  distesper  an  Un,  of  whieh  lie  ciM  wo9m  after.  IGtfcriiifeeB 
had  re-^tabliflhed  his  boo  upon  the  throne. 

NieMDedes,  king  of  Bithjnk,  apprebending  tihat  ICthridrntes,  hong 
in  possewioD  of  Cap pndoeia,  night  fall  npon  his  dominiooBy  aei  np  m 
infant  of  eight  years  old,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Anarathes, 
and  sent  depnties  to  the  Tloinans,  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father 
in  his  name.  Qneea  Laodiee,  his  wi£e,  went  expneosly  to  Borne  to 
support  the  iapostare,  and  to  testify  that  ahe  had  three  sons  bj  Ari- 
arathes  YIL,  of  whom  this,  whidi  she  produced,  was  the  last.  Blithri- 
dates,  on  his  side,  Tentored  to  haye  assnranees  made  by  Gardina,  that 
his  son,  whom  he  hsd  placed  npon  the  throne,  was  the  son  of  that 
Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aristonicns.  What 
times  were  these  I  what  aeeiies  is  here  of  frauds  and  impoatnres^  The 
Boman  people  saw  tfaroueh  them ;  and,  not  to  support  them  on  esthsr 
side,  decreed  that  Mitfaridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for 
the  future  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thon^t 
proper.  But  the  Gappadodans  sent  to  Borne  to  declare  that  libcartj 
was  insupportable  to  them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be 
astonishea  at  the  taste  of  a  people,  who  would  prefer  slavery  to  lilH»i;y ! 
bat  there  are  capricious  and  corrupt  nations,  to  which  the  mooardiial 
is  better  adapted  than  the  republican  govOTiiment ;  and  there  are  few 
people  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  moderate  use  of  perfect  and 
entire  liberty.  The  Gappadocians  elected,  or  rather  received  from  the 
fiomans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whose  family  was  extinct  at  the 
third  generatbn. 

Ariobaraanes  L  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  ^i^gnity  in  peace. 
•Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  wove  him  out  of  Cappa- 
docia, and  reinstated  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridatea.  The  BomanB 
caused  Ariobarzanes  to  be  reinstated,  fie  was  expelled  some  time 
after,  by  an  army  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Gappadocia,  in  favour  of  hz8 
son.  S^Ua,  having  obtained  great  advantages  over  Mithridates,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  Csppadocia.  Some  time  after,  at  the  instigation 
of  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  carried  off  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Armenia.^  Ariobar- 
zanes, who  had  escaped  to  Borne  before  the  invasion,  was  not  restored 
till  Pompey  had  nut  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithridates.^ 

Ariobarzanes  tl.  Poropey  had  considerably  enlarged  the  dominions 
of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced  him  upon  the  throne  of  Gappadocia. 
His  son  succeeded  to  all  that  great  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it 
long ;  he  was  killed  some  time  before  Gicero  went  to  command  in 
Gilicia.  The  prinoe  who  reigned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  IIL, 
grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  L 

Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero,  on  quitting  Borne,  had  received  orders 
to  favour  and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince 
whose  welfare  was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people ;  a  glorious  testi- 
monial,  which  had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  king.^    Cicero 

'  A.  M.  3916.    Ani.  J.  C.  89.    Appiui.  in  Mtth.  p.  175,  Ao.  Justiii.  L  zzztiiL  o.  3.  Plot 
in  Sylla. 

•  A.  M.  3938.    Ant  J.  C.  SS. 
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pHnctually  exeoated  the  order  of  the  senate.  When  he  arrived  in 
Gilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being  killed,  as  his  father  had 
been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him,  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Ariarathes.  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero^  that  he  had  no  part  in 
that  plot ;' that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the 
kingdom,  bat  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts 
daring  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed 
the  authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputation  gave 
him,  to  dispel  the  storm  with  which  the  king  was  threatened.  His 
endeavours  were  successf^il ;  he  saved  the  king's  life  and  crown  by 
his  oonstancy,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which  rendered  him 
inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  corrupt  his  integrity, 
and  to  make  him  change  sides.^  The  greatest  danger  came  from  the 
high-priest  of  Oomana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name, 
the  one  in  Gappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.^ 
They  were  consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  cere- 
monies in  tile  worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  other ;  that  of  rontus  upon  that  of  Gappadocia.  It 
is  of  the  latter  we  speak  in  this  place.  The  temple  of  that  coddess 
was  endowed  with  great  estates,  and  served  by  a  vast  number  of 
persons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  man  of  great  credit,  and 
so  considerable,  that  only  the  king  was  his  superior ;  he  was  generally 
of  the  blood-royal.  His  dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that  in 
his  time  there  were  above  six  thousand  persons  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  this  temple.  From  hence  the  high-priest  was  so  powerful ; 
and  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  might  have  occasioned  a  very 
dangerous  war,  and  involved  Ariobarzanes  in  great  difficulties,  had  he 
thought  proper  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed 
he  would  ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  take  the 
field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  them.^  But  Cicero,  by  his 
prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes 
marched  with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ario- 
barzanes under  contribution.  It  is  certain  he  exacted  very  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  him ;  *  for  that  prince  represented  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay  them  if  Pharnaces  continued 
to  plunder  Gappadocia.  Caesar  was  then  in  Egypt ;  from  whence  he 
set  out  to  reduce  Pharnaces  to  reason.  He  passed  through  Gappa- 
docia, and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes 

'  Ariobanaaes  opera  mea  Tivit,  ragnat  *£»  wapoAta  eonailio  et  aactoritate,  et  quod  proditori- 
bttit  <^us  dwp69ir6ir  fOy  non  modo  AiwfZSdKnrovj  prabui,  regem,  regnamque  aeryavi. — Cic.  Epist. 
20. 1.  V.  ad  Attic. 

*  Strab.  ztl.  p.  535  et  657. 

Oam  magnam  bellam  in  Cappadooia  concitaretary  si  saoerdos  armis  se  (quod  facturas 
putabatur)  defenderet,  adolescens  et  eqaitata  et  peditatu  et  pecunia  parataB,  et  toto,  iia  qui 
vovari  aliquid  ToIel>aiit,  perfeei  nt  e  regno  ille  discederet;  rezque  sioe  tumaltu  ac  sine  armis, 
omni  auctoritate  aulas  eommvnita,  regnam  onm  dignitate  obUnei^et — Cio.  Spist.  4.  lib.  z^. 
ftdFamiL 
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and  In8  brother  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entirely  sud- 
jected  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Gassar  had 
conquered  Phamaces,  he  gave  part  of  Gilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ario- 
barzanes.^ 

This  good  treatment  gave  the  mnrderers  of  Gsraar  reason  to  be1i^ye, 
that  the  king  of  Cappadocta  wonld  not  favoar  their  party.  He  did 
not  openly  declare  against  them ;  bat  he  refused  to  enter  into  their 
alliance.  This  conduct  gave  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him  ;  &o  thnr 
Gassius  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked 
him ;  and  having  taken  him  prisoner  put  him  to  death.* 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarsanes,  the  kingdom  of 
Gappadocia  remained  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  it 
was  disputed  with  him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wife 
of  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Bellona,  at  Gomana  in  Gappadocia. 
This  Archelaus  was  a  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a  Gappadocian  by  birth, 
and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He 
abandons  the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall  re- 
late in  the  twenty-second  book,  and  joined  the  Romans.^  He  left  one 
son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who  married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt, 
and  was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  very 
honourable  dignity  of  Pompey,  which  was  the  high-priesthood  of 
Gomana  in  Gappadocia.  His  son  Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him. 
He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  had  two  sons 
by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  first  disputed  the  kingdom  of 
Gappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  Mark  Antony  was 
the  judge  of  this  difference,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Sisinna.' 
What  became  of  him  is  not  known ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Aria- 
rathes reascended  the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony 
expelled  him,  and  set  Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon 
the  throne.^ 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony,  by  joining  him  with  good  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  con- 
duct, as  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered  to 
keep  possession  of  Gappadocia,  and  was  almost  the  only  one  treated 
with  so  much  favour.* 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  ob- 
tained of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Gilicia. 
Tiberius  rendered  him  great  services  with  Augustus,  especially  when 
his  subjects  brought  accusations  against  him  before  that  prince.  He 
pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  it. 
Archelaus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis,  near  the  coast 
of  Gilicia,  and  having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of  Polcmon, 
king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his  power ;  for  as  the  sons 

'  Diod.  1.  xlU.  p.  183.  •  A.  H.  3962.    AdL  J.  C.  42.    Dio<L  L  zlriL 

'  Stnb.  L  xiL  p.  55S.    Diod.  L  xzxiz.  p.  115. 

*  A.  M.  3963.    Ant.  J.  G.  41.    Appiu.  do  B«U.  OIt.  L  w,  p.  676. 

'A.M.  3968.    Aoi.J.  C.  36.    Diod.  L  xliz.  p.  411. 

>  A.  M.  3973.    Ant  J.  G.  31.    Pint,  in  Anton,  p.  944. 
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of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  timey  he  had  undoubtedly  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother.^ 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy ;  but  his  latter  years  were  un- 
fortunate, in  consequence  of  the  revenge  of  Tiberius.^  That  prince, 
who  saw  with  pain  that  Gains  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grand- 
sons of  Augustus,  and  his  sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees 
above  him,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  two  young  Caesars,  and  to 
spare  himself  the  mortification  of  being  witness  to  their  aggrandize- 
ment, demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rhodes,  under 
pretext  that  he  had  occasion  to  withdraw  from  business,  and  the  hurry 
of  Rome,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  healtL^  His  retreat  was 
considered  as  a  real  banishment ;  and  people  began  to  neglect  him  as 
a  person  in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends. 
During  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  king  Archelaus,  who  was  not  very  remote 
from  thence,  residing  generally  at  Eleusis,  distant  six  leagues  from 
Rhodes,  paid  him  no  honours,  forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had 
to  him.  It  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  by 
the  advice  of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus,  who  believed  the 
amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.^  On  the  contrary,  when 
young  Gains  Gsesar,  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  was  sent  into  Ar- 
menia by  Augustus,^  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  country,  Ar- 
chelaus, who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  successor  to  the  empire, 
paid  him  every  honour,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  paid  his  court  to  him.  Politicians  are  often  mistaken  in 
their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  insight  into  futurity.  It  had 
been  more  consistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus,  to  have 
observed  such  a  conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes, 
who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this  nature  is 
observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which 
the  republic  was  torn  at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to  render 
himself  agreeable  to  both  parties.^ 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given 
to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him,  as  it  argued  an  un- 
grateful disposition  in  Archelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of 
this  when  he  became  master.    Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having 

'  A.  M.  3984.  Ant.  J.  C.  20.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  zr.  e.  5.  Diod.  1.  Mr,  p.  626.  Sueton.  in 
Hb.  o.  TiiL     Biod.  1.  Wii.  p.  614.    Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  671  et  1.  xii.  p.  656. 

3  A.  M.  3988.  Ant.  J.  C.  16.  Diod.  in  Ezoerpt.  p.  662.  Saeton.  in  Tib.  o.  z.  Yell. 
Patero.  L  it.  o.  99. 

*  Ke  fnlgor  nioa  orientium  joTennm  obstaret  initiis,  dissimnlata  oanea  eonsilii  snf,  com. 
meatum  ab  socere  atquo  eodem  yitrieo  aoquiesoendi  a  continoatione  labomm  petiit. — Patero. 
L  ii.  c  99.  / 

*  Rex  Arohelana  quinqoagesimum  annam  Cappadocia  potiebator,  invisas  Tiberio,  quod 
eum  Rbodi  agentem  nuUo  officio  coluisset.  Nee  id  Archelaus  per  superbiam  omiserat,  sed 
ab  intimis  Augusti  monitus;  quia  florente  Caio  Csssare  miseoque  ad  res  Orientis,  inluta 
Tiberii  amioitia  credebatur. — Taoit.  AnnaL  1.  iL  o.  42. 

■A.  M.  4002.    Ant.  J.  C.  2. 

*  Hoe  quale  sit,  facilius  existimabit  is,  qui  Judieare  quantsB  sit  sapientise,  eorum  retinere 
uflom  benevolcntiamque  inter  qnos  mazimamm  reram  non  solum  ssmnlatio,  sed  obtreciatio 
canto  intercedebat»  quantum  fuit  incidere  necesse  inter  OsDsarem  atque  aentoninm,  cum  b6 
aterque  prinoipem  non  solum  urbis  RomansBi  sed  orbis  terrarnm  esse  cuperet. — Com.  Nep. 
In  Attio.  e.  zz. 
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eodekTmurcd  to  excite  troubles  ia  the  province.'  Livim  wrote  to  lum; 
and  withoal  dissembling  the  emperor's  anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  par- 
don, provided  he  came  in  person  to  demand  it.  This  was  a  snare  laid 
for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The  king  of  Cappadocia  either 
did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  not  act  as  if  he  did«  He  set  out  for  Rome, 
was  very  ill  received  bj  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  proceeded  against 
as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with  age, 
was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  h'ls  reason ;  but  that  in  realitj  he 
was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he 
saw  no  other  means  of  saving  his  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence 
against  him :  but  age,  the  £Out,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity 
of  the  treatment  he  was  made  to  suffer,  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He 
had  reigned  two-and-fifty  years.  After  his  death  Cappadocia  was 
reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia 
were  so  considerable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thought  him- 
self able,  from  his  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had 
caused  to  be  levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  some  relief,  and 
would  not  exact  from  it  the  heavy  duties  which  it  had  been  compelled 
to  pay  to  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,^  a  city  situ- 
ated upon  the  mountain  Argea,  and  was  governed  by  the  laws  of 
Charondas/  The  city  was  built  upon  the  river  Melas,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Euphrates.  A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only 
calls  Ariarathes,  without  mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having 
filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring 
country ;  after  which  be  caused  small  islands  to  be  made  in  it,  afier 
the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part  of  his  life  in  puerile 
diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths :  and  the  waters 
returned  into  their  channel.  The  Euphrates,  having  received  them, 
overflowed,  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  Galatians, 
who  inhabited  Phrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  torrent ;  for 
which  they  insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three 
hundred  talents  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia ;  and  made  the  Romans 
their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.^  It  was  from 
tltence  the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of 
the  emperors,  that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of 
them.  It  furnished  also  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  false  witnesses.* 
The  Cappadooians  were  reported  to  acoustom  themselves  to  the  bearing 

'  A.  M.  4020.     A.  D.  IS. 

*  Ille  ignarun  doIi|  yel,  si  intelligere  Tideretori  rim  metaens;  in  urbem  properat  :,excepttts- 
qutt  iiuniiti  a  priocipe;  et  mox  aoousatus  a  Benatn;  noD  ob  crimioa,  qase  fiDgebantnr,  ttd 
an^ore,  simul  Tubbvm  senio,  et  quia  regibus  asqua,  nedam  infima,  insolita  Bant,  finem  tIub 
spoil te  an  fato  implevit. — Taoit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  o.  42. 

'  Stxab.  1.  xii.  p.  637,  539. 

*  This  Charondat  was  a  celebrated  logiBlator  of  Gneoia  Mi^or,  of  whom  mention  bai  been 
made. 

*  Buch.  Phaleg.  1.  iii.  o.  11.    Sohol.  PersU. 

*  Maucipiia  loouples  eget  »ria  Cappadooum  rex. — Horai. 
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of  torments  from  their  infancy,  and  put  one  anotner  to  the  question 
by  the  rack  and  other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  them 
selves  against  the  pains  their  false  witnesses  might  one  day  expose 
them  to  suffer.  This  people  exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury,' 
though  the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made  this  manner  of 
speaking  common  among  them:  *^Leiid  me  jour  eiiicnce,  and  I'll 
pay  you  with  mine.''* 

Oappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being  a  country  of 
great  geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced  however  some  ver^ 
celebrated  authors.  Strabo  and  Pausaniaa  ace  of  that  number.  It 
was  believed  especially,  that  the  Gappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the 
profession  of  orators :  and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of 
that  country  was  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying 
tortoise.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Qregor^  Narianzen  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.^ 

'  Cio.  pro  FUe.  n.  9,  10.  *  Da  mUii  teltimoBiiim  mataaa. 

'  Oamv  Iqv  Xcvcif  n^img  vrnimu  ^tkAtnu. 
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SYRACUSE. 


PLAN. 

TUkt  book  eoDUlnt  tho  eonolafioD  of  tho  history  of  Sttmbmu  It  inAjr  be  dirided  into 
tbroo  pftrti.  The  first  ioeladet  tbo  looj;  reign  of  Hiero  II.  TIm  teeond,  the  short  reigii  tf 
bi«  gnndsoii  Hieronjaas,  the  troablei  of  Sjraeiue  oeoasioned  bjr  it»  and  the  siege  and 
taking  of  that  city  by  MereeUnfl.  The  third  is  a  eoneise  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Syrs- 
eass,  with  some  reflections  upon  the  goyemment  and  character  of  the  Syracnsans,  and  oo 
Archimedes, 

ARTICLE  L 

SECT.   I.  —  HIERO  II.  CHOSEN  CAPTAIN-GENERAL  BY  THE   8YBACUSAH8, 

AND  SOON  APTE&  APPOINTED  KING. 

HiBRO  IL  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Gelon,  who  had  for- 
merly reigned  in  Syracuse.^  As  his  mother  was  a  slave,  his  father, 
Hieroeles,  according  to  the  barbarous  castoms  of  those  times,  caused 
him  to  be  exposed  soon  after  his  birth ;  believing  that  the  infant  dis- 
honoured the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Justin's  fabulous  account  may 
be  believed,  the  bees  nourished  him  several  days  with  their  honey. 
The  oracle  declaring,  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain  presage 
of  his  future  greatness,  Hieroeles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to 
his  house,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form  him  as 
could  be  expected.  He  distinguished  himself  early  from  all  those  of 
his  vears,  by  his  address  in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in 
battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem  of  jPyrrhus,  and  received  several  re- 
wards from  his  hands.  He  was  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  large  stature, 
and  robust  complexion.  In  conversation,  he  was  affable  and  polite,  in 
business  just,  and  moderate  in  command;  so  that  he  wanted  nothing 
royal,  except  a  throne.' 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their 
troops,  the  latter,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  raised  Artemidoros 

'  A.  M.  8700.    Ant.  J.  0.  804.    Justin.  1.  zziii.  o.  i. 

*  In  alloquio  blandas,  in  negotio  Justas,  in  imperio  moderatos :  ^  orsvs  at  nihil  d  regtaa 
aetsse  prwter  regnum  Tideretnr.— Justin. 

(392) 
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and  Hiero  to  the  supreme  command,  which  comprehended  all  authority, 
civil  and  military.  The  latter  was  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  but 
of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that  promised  a  great  king.  Honoured 
with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some  friends  he  entered  the  city, 
and  having  found  means  to  bring  over  the  adverse  party,  who  were  in* 
tent  upon  nothing  but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  Syraoosans,  though  highly  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  their 
officers,  were,  however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title, 
and  power  of  captain-general.^ 

From  his  first  measures,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new  magis- 
trate aspired  at  something  more  than  that  office.  Observing,  indeed, 
that  the  troops  no  sooner  quitted  the  city,  than  Syracuse  was  involved 
in  new  troubles  by  seditious  spirits  and  lovers  of  innovation,  he  per- 
ceived how  important  it  was,  in  the  absence  of  himself  and  the  army, 
to  have  somebody  upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptinus  seemed  very  fit  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  many  persons  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  had 
great  influence  with  the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for 
ever,  by  espousing  bis  daughter :  and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the 
public  tranquillity,  during  the  time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove 
from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 

Another,  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  es- 
tablished his  security  and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from 
the  foreign  soldiers,  turbulent,  malignant  men,  void  of  respect  for 
their  commanders,  and  of  affection  for  a  state  of  which  they  made  no 
part,  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  of  command  and  lucre,  and  always 
ready  for  a  revolt,  who  having  been  bold  enough  to  assume  a  right  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  were  capa- 
ble, upon  the  least  discontent,  of  attempting  any  thing  against  him- 
self. He  easily  comprehended,  that  he  should  never  have  the  mastery 
over  them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  among  themselves ;  that  if 
he  undertook  to  punish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastisement  would 
only  provoke  the  rest ;  and  that  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utterly  to  exterminate  the  factious  militia, 
whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  disposition  were  only  fit  to  corrupt 
others,  and  incline  them  to  pernicious  excesses.  Deceived  by  a  false 
zeal  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  affected  also  with 
the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually  exposed,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
security  of  his  person,  to  proceed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity, 
directly  contrary  to  his  character  and  justice,  but  which  seemed  neces- 
sary to  him  in  the  present  conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the  field, 
under  the  pretext  of  marching  against  the  Mamertines.'  When  he 
came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his  arpy  into  two  parts ; 
}n  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  Syracusans ;  on 
the  other,  those  who  were  not  so.     He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

*  A.  M.  3729.    Ant  J.  C.  275.    Poljb.  1.  i.  p.  8,  9. 

*  They  were  originftlly  GampaDian  troops,  whom  Agathocles  had  taken  into  his  pay,  a&d 
vho  afterwards  seized  Messina,  having  first  put  the  principal  inhabitants  to  the  sword* 
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first,  Ad  i  he  intended  an  attack,  and  left  the  others  exposed  to  th« 
Mamertines,  who  cut  them  to  pieces ;  aliter  which  he  retamed  qaietif 
to  the  city  with  the  Syracusaa  troops. 

The  army  being  thns  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and 
sedition,  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwacda 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  peace.  The  Mamercines,  elmted 
with  their  success,  advancing  into  the  country,  he  marched  against 
them  with  the  Syracusan  troops,  whom  he  haa  armed  and  disciplined 
well,  and  gare  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla.  A  great  part  of  the 
enemy  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generals  made  prisoners.  At 
his  return  he  was  dedured  king  by  all  the  mtizens  of  Syracuse,  and 
afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This  happened  seven  years  after  hia 
being  raised  to  the  supreme  authority.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that 
eminence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers  in  motion  himself, 
which  seems  very  probable,  or  only  lent  himsetf  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a 
criminal  infidelity  to  his  country,  and  the  public  authority,  to  which 
his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  true  the  irregularity  of  his 
entrance  upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  consent  which  the 
people  and  the  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it ;  but  can  we  suppose  in  such 
a  conjuncture,  that  their  consent  was  perfectly  free  !  As  to  his  being 
elected  king,  there  was  no  compulsion  in  that ;  if  his  secret  ambition 
had  any  part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  his  wise  and  disin- 
terested conduct  through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of,  entirely  disconcerted  the 
affairs  of  the  Mamertines.  Some  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  whom  they  surrendered  their  citadel;  others  resolved  to 
abandon  the  city  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence 
arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have  explained  more  at  large  elsewhere.^^ 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamer^ 
tines.  Not  being  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Messina,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  possessed  themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning 
that  enterprise,  and  of  returning  toward  Rome  with  aD  the  troops  he 
had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  this  news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up 
Messina  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  having  retired,  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about,  and  passed  the 
Strait  without  danger.^ 

The  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  having  driven  out 
of  the  citadel  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Carthaginians, 
they  called  in  Appius,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  him.  The 
Carthaginians  soon  after  formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman 
consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle,  and  attacked  the  Syracusans 
first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  possible  courage,  but 
Could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  retire  to  Syracuse.   Claudius,  having  obtained  a  like  victory 

■A.M.  8736.    AntJ.  0.268.  ^  V  oL  I.  Hiftory  •£  tii«  Oarthi^kilan. 
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over  the  Garthttginians,  saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  besiege  it.^ 

When  the  news  of  the  success  of  Appius  arrived  at  Rome,  it  occa 
sioned  great  joy.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  use  new  efforts.  The  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius 
Otaoilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  were  ordered  into  Sicily.  Upon  their 
arrival,  several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrendered 
at  discretion.' 

The  consternation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of  the  Roman 
legions,  enabled  Hiero  to  form  some  idea  of  the  event  of  this  new  war. 
He  was  sensible  that  he  might  rely  upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant 
amity  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  not  renounced  the  design  they  bad  aficiently  formed,  of  possessing 
themselves  of  all  Sicily;  and  if  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Messina,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  power  would  be  very  insecure,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies.  He 
saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom,  than  to 
leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the  Romans ;  well  assured  that 
the  war  would  be  long  and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics,  equal 
in  their  forces :  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he 
should  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  being  distressed  either  by  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat 
of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  from  refusing  those  offers. 
They  were  too  nrach  afraid  that  the  Carthaginians,  masters  at  sea, 
might  cut  off  all  transportation  of  provisions;  which  fear  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  troops  who  had  first  passed  the  strait  had  suf- 
fered extremely  by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions 
in  that  respect,  and  was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were, 
that  the  king  should  restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  pay  them  one  hundred  talents 
in  money. 

From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  War  in  his  dominions,  nor  had  any 
other  share  in  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion. 
In  other  respects  he  reigned  as  a  king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambition 
but  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more 
successful  in  that  point,  nor  enjoyed,  for  a  longer  time,  the  fruits  of 
his  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  being 
elected  king,  he  and  his  people  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  were  only 
spectators  of  the  conflagrations  and  distress  that  surrounded  them« 
occasioned  by  the  wars  between  the  two  most  powerful  states  of  the 
world. 

The  Romans  perceived,  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  with  which  it 
was  in  a  manner  opened,  the  importance  of  their  alliance  with  Hiero, 
who  abundantly  supplied  them  with  provisions,  at  times  when  the 
Roman  army,  without  his  aid,  would  have  been  exposed  to  excessive 
famine.^ 
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The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  com 
mencement  of  the  second,  which  was  about  twenty-five  years,  was  a 
time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that 
prince  are  little  spoken  of. 

PolybiuB  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  unhappy 
war  they  were  obliged  to  support  against  the  strangers  or  mercenaries, 
which  was  called  the  African  war,  finding  themselves  pressed,  had 
recourse  to  their  allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted 
them  all  they  asked  of  him. 

The  prince  perceived,  that  to  maintain  himself  in  Sicily,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Carthaginians  should  overcome  in  this  war ;  lest  the 
strangers,  who  had  already  obtained  numerous  advantages  over  the 
Carthaginians,  should,  in  case  of  complete  success,  find  no  farther 
obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  form  designs  of  bringing  their  victori- 
ous arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician^ 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  too 
great  power  of  the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if 
the  Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  mined  in  the  war  against  the 
revolters.^ 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make 
his  subjects  happy,  and  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  govern- 
ment of  Agathocles,  who  preceded  him  some  years,  and  the  intestine 
divisions  arising  from  them,  had  occasioned ;  an  employment  worthy 
of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity  and  inconstancy  in  the  character  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  frequently  inclined  them  to  excessive  and  violent 
resolutions;  however,  in  general,  they  were  humane  and  equitable, 
and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable  obedience ;  the  proof  of  which 
is,  that  when  they  were  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by 
Timoleon,  they  respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  obeyed  them  cheerfully. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supreme 
authority  confided  to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the 
wretched  policy  of  the  tyrants,  who,  considering  the  citizens  as  their 
enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  weaken  and  intimidate  them, 
and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the  foreign  soldiers,  by  whom 
they  were  perpetually  surrounded.  He  began  by  putting  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  exercises  of 
war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

BBCXION  II. — HIBRO'S  PAOIPIO  KBIQN.      HB  DIBS  AT  A  VBRY  ADVANCED 

AGB,   MUCH   REGRBTTBD  BT  THB   PBOPLB. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to 
convince  his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was 
infinitely  remote  from  intending  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was  not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon 
being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself  less  as  their  master,  than  as 
their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the  ststo  had  been 
divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the  soldiers, 
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whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with  great  animositv,  had 
occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
extinguish  all  remains  of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  theix 
minds  all  seeds  of  discord  and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  that  respect;  as,  during  a  reign  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  no  sedition*  or  revolt  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  was  the 
particular  care  taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his  subjects  employed;  to 
banish  luxury  and  idleness,  the  parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  all 
seditions,  from  his  dominions;  to  support  and  improve  the  natural 
fertility  of  his  country ;  and  to  render  agriculture  honourable,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  the  certain  means  of  rendering  his  people  happy, 
and  to  diffuse  abundance  throughout  his  kingdom.  The  cultivation  of 
lands,  besides  employing  numerous  hands,  which  would  otherwise  re- 
main idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  country,  by  the  exportation 
of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  brings  them  into 
the  houses  of  the  people,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year  the 
merited  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot 
repeat  it  too  often,  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  attention  of  a  wise 
government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  wise  and  salutary 
policy,  though  unhappily  too  much  neglected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  object.  He  did  not  think  it 
unworthy  of  the  sovereignty,  to  study  and  make  himself  master  of  all 
the  rules  of  agriculture.  He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  com- 
pose books  upon  that  subject,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted ;  but  he  considered  that  object  of  his  inquiries  in  a  manner  still 
more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  corn.  He 
therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  what  demanded 
his  utmost  care  and  application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that  traffic ; 
to  render  the  condition  of  the  husbandmen,  who  constituted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people,  safe  and  happy ;  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues, 
whose  principal  revenue  arose  from  them ;  to  obviate  such  disorders 
as  might  arise  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institutions ;  and  to  prevent  the 
unjust  vexations  which  might  possibly  be  attempted  in  consequence  of 
them.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hiero  made  regulations  so  wise, 
reasonable,  equitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conformable  to  the  people's 
and  prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
not  only  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Romans 
had  subjected  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed  no 
new  tributes,  and  decreed,  that  all  things  should  be  disposed  accord- 
ing to  ^'  the  laws  of  Hiero ;"  ^  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  in  chang- 
ing their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation  not  to  change  their  laws ; 
and  see  themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a  prince,  whose 

'  Decomas  lege  Hieronfea  semper  Tendendae  oensneniDt,  nt  m  jneundior  esset  maneiii 
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name  alone  was  alwajB  dear  to  them,  and  rend^ed  tjlioee  laws  ezoeed- 
ingly  venerable.^ 

I  have  obseryed,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  principal  revenue  con- 
aiflted  in  corn ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  inter- 
est, that  the  country  should  be  well  cultivated ;  that  estimates  should 
be  made  of  all  the  lands ;  and  that  they  should  produce  abundantly, 
as  his  revenue  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  fertility.  The  col- 
lectors of  thW  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  and  not 
in  money,  were  called  ^' deeumani,"  that  is  to  day,  '^farmers  of  the 
tenths.'*  Hiero,  in  the  regulations  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not 
neglect  his  own  interests,  which  argues  him  a  wise  prince,  and  good 
economist.  He  knew  very  well  that  l^ere  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  country  people,  who  consider  the  nSiOst  legal  and  moderate 
imposts  as  intolerable  burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince 
of  his  dues.  To  spare  them  this  temptation,  he  took  such  just  and 
exact  precautions,  that  whether  the  corn  were  in  the  ear,  on  the  floor 
to  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  barns,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud 
the  collector  of  a  single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  severe 
penalty.^  But  he  adds  also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precau- 
tions against  the  avidity  of  the  collectors,  for  whom  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  extort  any  thing  beyond,  the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  against  the  husbandman's  quitting  his  home, 
upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Cicero  says,  accordingly,  when  inveigh- 
ing against  Yerres,  who  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and 
painful  journeys,  ^^  it  is  very  hard  and  $ifflicting  to  the  poor  husband- 
men to  be  brought  from  the  country  to  the  city,  from  their  plough  to 
the  bar,  and  the  care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting  law- 
suits. '^  Miserum  atque  iniquum  ex  agro  homines  traduci  in  forum, 
ab  arratro  ad  subsellia,  ah  usu  rerum  rusticarum  ad  insolitupi  litem 
fttque  judicium."  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  themselves,  let  their 
cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the  prdudice'of  the 
collectors?     '^  Judioio  ut  arator  deoumanum  persequatur :  *^ 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  what  we  have 
now  said  ?  Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour  ; 
gain  battles,  make  conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions ; 
and  upon  these  accounts  might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
generality  of  men.  But  with  how  many  taxes  must  he  have  loaded 
his  people !  How  many  husbandmen  must  he  have  torn  from  their 
lands !  How  much  blood  wpuld  the  gaining  those  victories  have  cost 
him !  And  of  what  advantage  would  they  have  been  to  the  state  ? 
Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  true  glory  consists,  placed  his  in  governing 
his  pec^ple  with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  of  con- 
quering new  countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  multi- 

'Polyb.  1.  xriil.  0.  3. 
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ply  his  own,  io  a  manner,  by  the  oultivation  of  the  lands,  by  render- 
ing  them  more  fertile  than  they  were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his 
people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches  of  a  atate  consists;  and 
which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  people  of  a  country  reap  a 
reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  tiiat  Hiero  gave  distinguished  proofs 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  he  reoeived  advice  of 
Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well  equipped,  to 
meet  Tiberius  Sempronins,  who  had  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  his 
services  to  that  consul,  and  to  assure  him,  that  although  advanced  in 
age,  he  would  show  the  eame  zeal  for  the  Roman  people  as  he  had 
formerly  done  in  his  youth,  in  the  first  war  againet  the  Carthaginians. 
He  took  upon  him  to  supply  the  consul's  legions,  and  the  troops  of 
the  allies,  with  com  and  clothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news 
reoeived  the  same  instant,  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  for  his  ad- 
vantageous ofiers,  but  made  no  use  of  them  at  that  time  J 

Hiero's  inviolable  fidelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is  very  re- 
markable in  his  character,  appears  still  more  conspicuously  after  their 
defeat  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymene.  They  had  already  lost  threp 
battles  against  Hannibal,  each  succeeding  engagement  being  more  un- 
fortunate and  bloody  tlmn  the  preceding.  Hiero,  in  that  mournful 
conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 
The  Syracusan  ambassadors,  upon  their  being  introduced  into  the 
senate,  told  them,  "that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly 
afflicted  on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suflered  it  in  his  own 
person ;  that  though  he  well  knew  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
people  was  always  more  admirable  in  times  of  adversity  than  after 
the  most  signal  successes,  he  had  sent  them  all  the  aid  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  desired  the 
senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  particularly 
brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
the  king  hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That 
they  had  also  imported  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  of  barley;  and  that  if  the  Roman  people 
desired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero  would  cause  as  much  as  they  pleased 
to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  appoint.  That  he 
knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but  citizens 
and  allies;  but  that  he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp. 
That  he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  who 
might  be  opposed  successfully  to  the  Baleares  and  Moors  of  Hannibal's 
army."  They  added  to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  counsel, 
which  was,  that  the  praetor  who  should  be  sent  to  command  in  Sicily, 
might  despatch  a  fleet  to  Africa,  in  order  to  find  the  Carthaginians 
BQch  employment  in  their  own  country,  as  might  put  it  out  of  their 
power,  by  that  diversion,  to  send  any  succours  to  Hannibal.^ 

The  senate  answered  the  king's  ambassadors,  in  every  obliging  and 
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hoDonrable  tensB,  ^  that  Hiero  acted  like  a  very  generous  prinee  and 
^  most  faithful  ally :  that  from  the  time  that  be  had  contracted  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  his  attachment  for  them  had  been  constant 
and  unalterable :  in  fine,  that  in  all  times  and  places  he  had  power^ 
folly  and  magnificently  supported  them :  that  the  people  )'.:id  a  due 
sense  of  such  generosity ;  that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  a  i  ready  pre- 
sented the  Roman  people  with  gold,  who,  after  having  expressed  Aeir 
gratitude,  had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it :  that  the  Victory  was  too 
favourable  an  augury  not  to  be  received :  that  they  would  place  her 
in  the  capitol,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  high  Jupiter, 
in  order  that  she  might  establish  there  her  fixed  and  lasting  abode.'' 
All  the  corn  and  barley  on  board  the  ships,  with  the  archers  and 
slineers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  libe- 
rality of  Hiero ;  first,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms  of  presenting 
the  Komans  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold  ; 
then,  in  the  industrious  precaution  he  uses  to  prevent  their  refufiEd  to 
accept  it.  He  does  not  offer  them  that  gold  in  specie ;  he  knew  the 
exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well  for  that :  but  under 
the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  refuse,  upon  the  account 
of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  along  with  it.^ 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose#iominions  were  situated 
as  Syracuse  was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  every  thing 
to  fear,  at  a  time  when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unal- 
terably faithful,  and  declare  openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding 
all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a  conduct  exposed  him.  A  more 
prudent  politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language,  would  perhaps  have 
waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so  hasty  to  de- 
clare himself  without  necessity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  ex- 
amples are  the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought 
to  have  acted  as.  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
fortunes for  Syracuse,  had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even 
weakened,  the  Romans  too  much.  That  city  would  have  immediately 
felt  the  weight  of  Carthage;  as  it  was  situated  opposite  to  it,  and 
lay  very  convenient  for  strengthening  its  commerce,  securing  it  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  island.  It  would  therefore  have  been  imprudent  to 
sufier  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not 
have  been  the  better  friends  to  the  Syracusans  for  their  having  re- 
nounced the  Romans  by  force.  It  was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  imme- 
diately to  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily 
fall  after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  hazard  every  thing, 
either  to  save  Rome,  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts  which  history  has  preserved  of  so  long  and  happy  a 
reign  are  few,  they  by  no  means  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  this  prince, 

*  Trecenta  millia  modiam  tritiol,  et  dao«ntA  millia  hordei,  aurique  dacenta  et  qaadraginta 

pondo  urbi  mostrw    maneri  mUit.      Nequa  ignaris  TerecandiiB  m^Jonim  nostrorum,  quod 

nollet  acciporo,  in  habitatn  id  Viotorias  fonnavit,  at  eos  religione  motos,  muDificeDtia  sua  ati 

ogeret;  voluntate  mitendi  prias,  iterum  proyidentia  caven(U  ne  remitteretar,  liberalU. — Val. 
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and  onght  to  make  us  exceedingly  regret  the  want  of  more  particular 
information  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians, 
and  the  presents  he  made  them  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  laid 
waste  their  island,  and  threw  down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  in- 
stances of  his  liberality  and  magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which 
his  presents  were  attended,  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  them.  He 
caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public  square  at  Rhodes,  re- 
presenting the  people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of 
the  Rhodians;  as  if,  says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  that 
people  magnificent  presents,  far  from  assuming  any  vanity  from  his 
munificence,  believed  himself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account. 
And  indeed,  the  liberality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is 
rewarded  with  interest,  in  the  pleasure  they  give  himself,  and  the 
glory  he  acquires  by  them.^ 

There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus,  (Idyll.  16,)  named  after  the  king 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  wherein  the  poet  seems  to  reproacSi  that 
prince  tacitly,  with  paying  very  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of 
turn.  But  the  mean  manner  in  which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward 
for  the  verses  he  meditates,  leaves  room  to  conclude,  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  avarice  falls  with  more  justice  upon  the  poet  than  upon  the 
prince,  distinguished  and  esteemed  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  liberality. 

It  was  to  Micro's  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  every  thing 
that  affected  the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those 
amazing  machines  of  war,  of  which  she  availed  herself  when  besieged 
by  the  Romans.  Though  that  prince  seemed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely 
to  the  tranquillity  ana  domestic  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not 
neglect  those  of  war ;  convinced,  that  the  surest  means  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  always  in  readiness  to 
make  war  upon  unjust  neighbours  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  advantage  of  having  in  his  dominions  Archi- 
medes, the  most  learned  geometrician  the  world  had  ever  produced. 
He  was  illustrious,  not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  by 
his  birth,  being  related  to  Hiero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  business  and 
government,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  study  of  a  science, 
whose  sublime  speculations  of  truths  purely  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attraction  with  tne  learned 
of  the  first  rank,  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  them- 
selves to  any  other  objects.^ 

Hiero,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  over  Archimedes  to  engage 
him  to  descend  from  those  lofty  speculations  to  the  practice  of  the 
mechanics,  which,  although  they  depend  on  the  hand,  are  disposed  and 
directed  by  the  head.  He  pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his- 
art  always  in  soaring  after  immaterial  and  intellectual  objects,  but  to 
bring  it  down  to  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  and  to  render  his 
reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the  gene» 

■_M  II  -  -  -  -" " ■" _^ , . . . . ^ ^ ■ I 
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rmlitr  of  fliankhid,  bj  joining  them  expcrimenbdly  vh&  t&ings  of 
use. 

Archimedes  freqoentij  eonTened  with  the  king,  vho  aJv^j?  hard 
him  with  j^rent  attention  md  extreme  pleasure.  One  d^r,  when  he 
wa»  explaining  to  him  the  wonder  ful  effeets  of  die  power  of  mf-r.  ku  he 
proceeded  to  demooatrate,  ^that  with  a  eertain  given  power  aaj 
weight  whaterer  might  be  moved.**  And,  apphuMKng  himself  after- 
war<iA  on  the  foree  of  his  demonstration,  he  Tentnred  to  boA^t.  that  if 
there  were  another  world  besides  this  which  we  inhabit,  hr  ^:ng  to 
that,  he  eonid  remove  this  at  pleasnre.  The  king,  surprised  and  de> 
lighten],  desired  him  to  put  his  position  in  execution,  by  remoTing  some 
great  weight  with  a  small  fores. 

Arebimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  cariosity  of 
his  kinsman  and  friend,  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  that  port,  and 
caused  it  to  be  drawn  on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  by  great  num- 
berf  of  men.  He  then  ordered  its  usual  Isding  to  be  pat  on  board, 
and  besides  that,  as  many  men  as  it  coidd  contain.  Afterwards, 
placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease,  without 
trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength  in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his 
hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with  cords  and 
pulleys,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  «land  with  as  much  ease, 
and  as  steadily,  as  if  it  floated  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the  power  of 
motion^  was  utterly  astonished ;  and,  judging  from  that  experiment, 
the  efficacy  of  the  art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make 
several  sorts  of  machines  and  battering  engines  for  sieges  and  attacks, 
as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowledge  of 
which  we  speak,  be  necessary  to  a  king ;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and 
sciences  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ? 
What  we  read  here  domonstrates  their  utility.  If  king  Uiero  had 
wanted  taste  and  curiosity,  and  employed  himself  solely  in  his  plea- 
sures, Archimedes  might  have  remained  inactive  in  his  closet,  and  all 
bis  extraordinary  science  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  his 
country.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried  in  obscurity, 
and  in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no  valne 
upon  learned  men,  and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to  the  state ! 
But  when  in  their  youth  they  have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of 
arts  and  sciences,  for  the  study  of  princes  ought  not  to  extend  farther 
in  that  point,  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  themselves  by  learning, 
sometimes  converse  with  them,  and  place  them  in  honour,  and  by  so 
glorious  a  protection,  make  way  for  valuable  discoveries,  the  advantage 
of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  state.  Syracuse  had  this  obligation 
to  Hiero,  which  without  doubt  was  the  effect  of  his  excellent  educa- 
tion, for  he  had  been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  pre- 
sently add  upon  the  wonderful  machines  of  war  which  were  used  during 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  show  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime 
and  speculative  sciences,  whose  only  subjects  are  simple  and  abstracted 
ideas.     It  is  true,  that  all  mere  geometrical  or  algebraical  specula- 
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tions  do  not  relate  to  useful  things :  bat  it  is  also  as  true,  tbat  most  of 
those  which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to  those  that  have. 
They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  tong  as  they  do  not  deviate  from 
this  merely  intellectual  world ;  but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  de- 
scend to  matter,  and  consider  the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  navigation,  the  view  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of  tele- 
scopes, the  increase  of  powers  of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the 
balance,  and  other  similar  objects,  become  more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a 
manner  familiar  with  the  generality  of  mankind.  The  labour  of  Archi- 
medes was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because  he  confined 
himself  to  simple  and  barren  speculations.  Should  we  from  thence 
conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  It  was  from  that  very 
source  of  knowledge,  till  then  buried  in  obscurity,  from  whence  origi- 
nated those  lights  and  wonderful  discoveries,  which  displayed  from 
their  introduction  a  sensible  and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans with  astonishment  and  despair  when  they  besieged  Syracuse, 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces, 
arsenals,  and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all 
burdens  to  be  built  for  the  exportation  of  com,  a  commerce  in  which 
almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a 
galley  built  by  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Archimedes,  which 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was 
a  whole  year  in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  among  the  work- 
men, to  animate  them  by  his  presence.^ 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  fas- 
tened together  on  all  sides  with  large  copper  bolts  that  weighed  each 
ten  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  inside  contained  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowest  of 
which  led  to  the  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  second  to  apartments, 
and  the  first  to  soldiers'  lodgings. 

On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery,  there  were  thirty 
apartments,  in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apart- 
ments for  the  officers  and  seamen  contained  fifteen  beds,  and  three 
great  rooms  for  eating ;  the  last  of  which,  that  was  at  the  stairs, 
served  for  a  kitchen.  All  the  floors  of  these  apartments  were  inlaid 
in  different  colours,  with  historical  pieces  taken  from  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.  The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finished 
with  wonderful  art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  ex- 
ercise, and  walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ship,  with 
gardens  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  disposed  in  wonderful  order.  Pipes, 
some  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead,  conveyed  water  in  every 
direction  to  refresh  them.  There  were  also  arbours  of  ivy  and  vines, 
their  roots  being  placed  in  great  vessels  filled  with  earth.  These 
vessels  were  watered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gardens.  The  ar- 
bomrs  served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  filled  with  three  beds- 
This  was  floored  with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  the  finest  that 

*  Athen.  1.  iu.  p.  206—209. 
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could  \>e  found  in  the  island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  Cyprus  wood. 
The  windows  were  adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  small  statues 
Tn  another  apartment  was  a  library,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outside, 
was  placed  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in  which 
were  three  great  copper  vessels,  and  a  bathing  vessel  made  of  a  single 
stone  of  various  colors.  This  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty 
quarts.  At  the  head  of  the  ship  was  a  great  reservoir  of  water,  which 
held  one  hundred  thousand  quarts,  nearly  400  hogsheads. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlases  of  six  cubits,  or 
nine  feet,  in  height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship  :  these  At- 
lases were  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned 
on  all  sides  with  paintings,  and  had  eight  towers  proportioned  to  its 
size ;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stern,  and  four  in  the  middle,  of 
equal  dimensions.  Upon  these  towers  were  parapets,  from  which 
stones  might  be  discharged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  should 
approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  guarded  by  four  young  men 
completely  armed,  and  two  archers.  The  inside  of  them  was  filled 
with  stones  and  arrows. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a 
kind  of  rampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  discharge  stones,  made 
by  Archimedes ;  it  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an 
arrow  of  twelve  cubits  or  eighteen  feet,  to  the  distance  of  a  stadium, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machines  to 
discharge  stones.  There  were  also  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw 
upon  such  as  approached.  The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a 
rampart  of  iron,  to  keep  off  those  who  should  attempt  to  board  it. 

All  around  were  iron  grapplings,  (corvi,)  which  being  thrown  by 
machines,  grappled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  them  close  to 
the  ship,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of  the 
sides  were  sixty  young  men,  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the 
masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  man  sufficed 
for  clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a 
screw,  invented* by  Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name 
made  an  epigram  on  this  superb  vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid. 
Iliero  sent  him  one  thousand  of  medimni  of  corn  as  a  reward,  and 
caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyraeus.  The  medimnis,  ac- 
cording to  Father  Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six  bushels. 
This  epigram  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  value  of  verse  was 
known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Iliero,  having  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  port  in  Sicily  ca* 
pable  of  containing  this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at  anchor  without 
danger,  resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,^  and  sent  it 
CO  Alexandria.  There  was  at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  corn  through- 
out all  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burthen  attended  this  great  ship, 

*  There  ia  reMon  to  beltere  that  this  was  Ptolemy  Phila  ielphus. 
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three  hundred  thousand  qaarters  of  com  were  put  on  board  them, 
with  ten  thousand  great  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thousand 
quintals,  or  two  millions  of  pounds  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand 
bundles  of  different  cloths,  without  including  the  provisions  for  the 
ships'  crews  and  oflficers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  some  part  of  the 
description  which  Athenaeus  has  left  us  of  this  great  ship. 

I  could  have  wished  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he 
had  mentioned  the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word  upon 
the  benches  of  oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  ques- 
tion, which,  without  it,  must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost 
universal  defection  of  their  allies.  But  the  wasting  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Carthaginian  troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was 
not  capable  of  changing  him.  He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the 
contagion  had  spread  even  to  his  own  family.  He  had  a  son  named 
Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  and  among  others  Hieronymus,  of  whom  we  shall 
soon  speak.  Gelon,  despising  his  father's  great  age,  and  setting  no 
value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannae, 
had  declared  openly  for  the  Carthaginians.^  He  had  already  armed 
the  multitude,  and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him ;  and 
would  perhaps  have  occasioned  great  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  had  not  intervened.  It  happened  so  opportunely, 
that  his  father  was  suspected  of  having  promoted  it.  He  did  not 
survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  infinitely 
regretted  by  his  people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four  years.^ 
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ARTICLE  n. 

THB  RBIGK  07  HIBRONTMUS,   THB    TROUBLES  ARISING  FROM  IT,    AND 

THB  SIEGB   AND  TAKING  OF  SYRAODSEa 

8BCTI0N  I. — HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON   OF  HIERO,   SUCCEEDS   HIM.    HB 

IS  KILLBD  IN  A  CONSPIRACY. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The 
kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a 
young  prince,  incapable  of  making  a  wise  use  of  his  independency, 
and  far  from  possessing  strength  to  resist  the  seducing  allurements  of 
sovereign  power.^  Hiero's  apprehensions  that  the  flourishing  condition 
in  which  he  left  his  kingdom  would  soon  change  under  an  infant 
king,  suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restoring  their  liberty 
to  the  Syracusans.     But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  design  with 

'  A.  M.  3789.    Ant.  J.  C.  215.    Liv.  1.  zxiii.  n.  80. 

•  Movisaeique  in   Siriliares,   nisi  mors,   adeo  opportnna  nt  patrem  quoqne   suspiciona 
•dspergeret,  amantem  enm  mnltitudinem,  solicitanteuiqae  sooios,  absnmsisset. — lav. 
'  Poerum,  vix  dam  Ubertatem,  nedam  dominationem,  modioe  latomm. — Lit. 
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all  their  Inflaence,  from  the  hope  that  the  young  prince  would  have  onlj 
the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  all  the  authority,  in  con- 
junction with  their  husbands,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  wh6  held  the 
first  rank  among  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of 
ninety  to  hold  out  against  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women, 
who  besieged  him  day  and  night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind 
against  their  pressing  and  assiduous  insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with 
courage  the  interests  of  his  family  to  those  of  the  public* 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him 
fifteen  guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council ;  and  earnestly  desired 
them,  at  bis  death,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
to  which  he  had  inviolably  adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the 
young  prince  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which 
he  had,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the  guardians  whom  he 
had  appointed  for  his  grandson  immediately  summoned  the  assembly, 
presented  the  young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be 
read.  A  small  number  of  people,  expressly  placed  to  applaud  it, 
clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a 
consternation  equal  to  that  of  a  family  who  had  lately  lost  a  good  father, 
kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently  expressed  their  grief  for 
their  recent  loss,  and  their  apprehension,  of  what  was  to  come.  His 
funeral  was  afterwards  solemnized,  and  more  honoured  by  the  sorrow 
and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and  regard  of  his  relations  for 
his  memory.* 

The  first  care  of  Andranadorus  was  to  remove  all  the  other  guar- 
dians, by  telling  them  plainly  that  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern 
for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  fifteen  years  old ;  so  that  Andranadorus, 
being  the  first  to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by  him  in  common 
with  many  colleagues,  united  all  their  power  in  his  own  person.  The 
wisest  arrangements  made  by  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  re- 
garded and  seldom  executed  afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  king 
so  well  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  console  them  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But 
Hieronymus,  as  if  he  had  strove  by  his  vices  to  make  him  still  more 
regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  made  the  people  sen- 
sible how  much  all  things  were  altered.^  Neither  Hiero,  nor  Gelon 
his  son,  during  so  many  years,  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  other  citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  other  ornaments.  Hiero- 
nymus was  presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head, 
and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  affected 
to  imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot 

*  Non  facile  erat,  Donagesimum  jam  agenti  annum,  oircumcesso  dies  nocte«que  muliebribtti 
blanditiia,  liberaro  animumi  et  conTertere  ad  pablioam  privatam  curam. — Liv. 

*  Funiu  8tt  regium,  magis  amore  oivium  et  caritatei  qnam  oara  aoomm  celebre. — hir. 

'  VU  quidem  ulli  bouu  moderatoque  regi  facilis  erat  favor  apud  Syracusanos,  succedenti 
lantsB  caritat  liieronis.  Verum  cnimvero  Hieronymus,  velut  suIb  vitiis  desiderabilem  efficere 
?eUet  aTum,  primo  statim  coaspectu,  omnia  quam  disparia  easent  ostendit.  —  Liv. 
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drawn  by  four  white  horses.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  suitable 
to  this  equipage ;  a  visible  contempt  for  all  the  world,  haughty  and 
disdainful  in  hearing,  and  affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things  ;  so 
difficult  of  access,  that  not  only  strangers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could 
scarcely  approach  him;  a  refinement  of  taste  in  discovering  new 
methods  of  debauch ;  a  cruelty  so  excessive,  as  to  extinguish  all  sense 
of  humanity.  This  odious  disposition  in  the  young  king  terrified  the 
people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  escape 
his  cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  condemned  themselves 
to  voluntary  banishment.^ 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero's  sons-in* 
law,  and  Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king. 
He  listened  a  little  more  to  them  than  to  others ;  but  as  the  two  first 
openly  declared  for  the  Garth aginians^  and  the  latter  for  the  Romans, 
that  difference  of  sentiments,  and  frequent  warm  disputes,  drew  upon 
them  that  prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymus  was 
discovered.  One  of  the  principal  oonspirators,  named  Theodotus, 
was  accused.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the  crime  as  to 
himself;  but  all  the  violence  of  the  most  cruel  torments,  could  not 
make  him  betray  his  accomplices.  At  length,  as  if  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  king's  best  friends, 
though  innocent,  among  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ring-leader 
of  the  whole  enterprise ;  adding,  that  they  should  never  have  engaged 
in  it,  if  a  man  of  his  influence  had  not  been  at  their  head.  The  zeal 
he  had  always  expressed  for  the  Roman  interests,  rendered  the  evi- 
dence probable  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of 
the  accomplices,  during  th*  torture  of  their  companion,  either  fled  or 
concealed  himself;  so  much  did  they  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  Theo- 
dotus, who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  left  the  field  open  to  the  partizans  of  Carthage.  Hie- 
ronymus despatched  ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young 
Carthaginian  officer  of  illustrious  birth,  also  named  Hannibal,  with 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of  Carthage,  but  descended  from 
the  Syracusans  by  their  father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus 
was  concluded,  the  young  officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the  two 
others  continued  with  the  king,  by  Hannibal's  permission.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  were,  that  after  having  driven  the  Romans  out 
of  Sicily,  of  which  they  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera, 
which  almost  divides  the  island,  should  be  the  boundary  of  their  re- 
spective dominions.  Hieronymus,  puffed  up  by  the  praises  of  his 
flatterers,  demanded  even,  some  time  after,  that  all  Sicily  should  be 
given  up  to  him,  leaving  the  Carthaginians  Italy  for  their  part.  The 
proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash ;  but  Hannibal  gave  very  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  having  no  other  view  at  that  time,  than  of  drawing  off  the 
young  king  from  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

*  Hunc  tam  superbam  apparatam  faabitumqne  oonvenientes  seqaebantar  oontemptus  omnmm 
homiDuiii,  superbsB  aures,  contumelioBa  dicta,  rati  aditus  non  alieoU  modo,  red  tutoribai 
•tiani ;  libidinea  novaB,  inhamana  cradelitas. — Lir. 
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Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  pr»tor  of  Sicily, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  his 
grandfather  with  the  Romans.  That  proud  prince  received  them  with 
great  contempt ;  asking  them,  with  an  air  of  raillery  and  insult,  what 
had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Gannss ;  that  Hannibars  ambassadors  had 
related  incredible  things  respecting  it ;  that  it  was  easy  to  know  the 
truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon  the  choice  of 
his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would  return  to  him 
when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously  and  with  respect : 
and  after  having  cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to  change 
sides  too  rashly,  they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  aban- 
doned himself,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  had 
formed  the  conspiracy  mentioned  before,  pursued  their  design;  and 
having  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their 
enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  on  a  journey  he 
made  from  Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  king  and 
a  tyrant ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the  security  of  a  prince 
consists,  but  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  being  con- 
vinced that  those  who  have  the  laws  in  their  hands  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  -people,  ought  always  to  govern  themselves  by  the  laws, 
behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  said  the  law,  and  not 
Hiero,  reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful,  for  no  other 
end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render  others  happy.  He  had  no  occa- 
sion to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of  his  life ;  he  had  always 
the  surest  guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people ;  and  Syracuse  was 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  losing  hini.  Hence  he  was  lamented 
at  his  death,  as  the  common  father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their 
mouths  but  hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his  name,  and  incessantly 
blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  no  other 
rule  of  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all  other  men  as  born  solely 
for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them,  not  as  subjects 
but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were 
to  pass  his  days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted 
no  one,  no  person  placed  any  confidence  in  him.  Those  who  were 
nearest^  his  person  were  the  most  exposed  to  his  suspicions  and  cruelty, 
and  thought  they  had  no  other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than  by 
utting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  terminated  a  reign  of  short  duration, 
ut  abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate 
advice  of  all  that  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  pre- 
serve that  part  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  Romans.  They, 
on  their  side,  perceiving  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become 
important,  sent  Marcellus  thither,  who  had  been  appointed  consul 
with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  had  distinguished  himself  gloriously  by  his  successes  against 
Hannibal 


I 


'  A.  M.  3790.     Ant.  J.  G.  214.     Liv.  1.  xxiv,  n.  21— S5. 
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When  Hieronjmos  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  aftection  for 
him,  than  a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at 
first  of  avenging  his  death  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful 
name  of  liberty  with  which  they  were  flattered,  and  the  hope  that  was 
given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant's  treasures  among  them,  and 
of  additional  pay,  with  the  recital  of  his  horrid  crimes  and  shameful 
excesses,  altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed  their  dis- 
position in  such  a  manner,  that  they  left  the  prince's  body  without 
interment,  for  whom  they  had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  knawn  at  Syracuse, 
Andranadorus  seized  the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with  the 
citadel,  and  such  other  places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  in 
it,  putting  good  garrisons  into  them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  heads  of 
the  conspiracy,  having  left  their  accomplices  with  the  army,  to  keep 
the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived  soon  after  at  the  city.  They  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showing  the  tyrant's 
bloody  robe  with  his  diadem  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the 
people,  armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Achradina,  where  the 
senate  was  assembled,  which  had  neither  sat,  nor  been  consulted  upon 
any  affair,  since  Hiero's  death.  Polysenus,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke 
to  the  people  with  great  freedom  and  moderation.  He  represented, 
*^  that  having  experienced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of  slavery,  they 
were  most  sensibly  affected  with  them ;  but  that  as  to  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  civil  (Uscord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  spoken  of  by 
their  fathers,  than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves;  that  he 
commended  their  readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  should  praise  them 
still  more,  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extremity ; 
that  at  present,  it  was  his  advice,  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus, 
and  to  let  him  know  he  must  submit  to  the  senate,  open  the  gates  of 
the  isle,  and  withdraw  his  garrisgns ;  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  usur- 
pation, it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  him  with  more  rigour  than 
Hieronymus  had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him ;  whether 
he  still  retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  citizens ;  or  because  the  best  fortified 
part  of  the  isle  having  been  taken  from  him  by  treachery,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  Syracusans,  that  loss  gave  him  just  apprehensions.  But 
his  wife  Demarata,  Hiero's  daughter,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  priacess, 
having  taken  him  aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  famous  saying  of 
Dionysius  the^  tyrant,  "  that  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle, 
i.  e.  the  tyranny,  till  pulled  off*  the  horse  by  the  heels  ;^  that  a  great 
fortune  might  be  renounced  in  a  moment ;  but  that  it  would  cost  much 
time  and  pains  to  attain  it :  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  time ;  and  while  he  amused  the  senate  with  ambiguous 

*  Bed  erocatum  earn  ab  legatis  Demarata  azor,  filia  Hieronis,  inflata  adhuo  regiis  animis 
le  muliebra  spirita,  admonet  ssepe  asurpatse  Dionjsii  tyraonl  voois ;  qusB  pedibus  traotunif 
Bon  insidenteiQ  equo,  reUuquere  tyraauidem  dizerit  debere. 
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answerb,  co  treat  privately  with  the  soldiers  at  LeoDtium,  whom  it  wm 
easy  to  bring  over  to  his  interest,  by  the  attracdon  of  the  king's 
treasures  in  his  possession.*' 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  proper 
to  follow  it  implicitly.  He  chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  promised 
to  submit  to  the  senate,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  the  next  day,  having  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  isle, 
repaired  to  the  quarter  Achradina ;  and  there,  after  having  excused 
his  delay  and  resistance,  from  the  fear  he  had  been  in  of  being  in- 
volved in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared,  that  he 
was  come  to  put  his  person  and  interests  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
Then  turning  toward  the  tyrant's  murderers,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  ^^  You  have  done,"  said  he,  ^^  a  memorable 
action.  But,  believe  me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet 
attained  the  height  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  you  do  not  take  care 
to  establish  peace  and  union  amoog  the  citizens,  the  state  is  in  great 
danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the  very  moment  she 
begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  isle  and  of  the  king's 
treasures  at  their  feet.  The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this 
occasion,  and  their  temples  were  thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  so  happy  a  change  of  affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  magistrates  were  appointed,  among  the  principal  of  whom 
Andranadorus  was  elected  with  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  and  some  others 
of  the  conspirators  who  were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  whom  Hieronymoa 
had  sent  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite 
troubles  in  the  cities  which  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing 
themselves,  upon  the  news  of  the  tyrant's  death,  abandoned  by  the 
soldiers  under  their  command,  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  they  de- 
manded to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any 
business  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  they  had  been  sent 
by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those 
two  strangers,  who  were  of  a  turbulent  factious  disposition,  and  well 
experienced  in  military  affairs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive 
moment,  which  never  returns  after  having  been  once  suffered  to  pass 
by.  The  negligence  in  assigning  the  time  of  their  departure,  gave 
them  opportunity  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  Of  the 
soldiers,  who  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  abilities,  and  to  give 
them  a  disgust  for  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined  part  of  the 
citizens. 

Andranadorus,  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  him  rest,  and 
who  till  then  had  covered  his  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  be- 
lieving it  a  proper  time  to  disclose  them,  conspired  with  Themistus, 
Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize  the  sovereignty.  He  communicated  his 
views  to  a  comedian  named  Ariston,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing 
secret.  That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonourable  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition.   Ariston, 
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believing  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacrifice  his  friend  to  his 
country,  discovered  the  conspiracy.  Andranadorus  and  ThemisiU29 
were  immediately  slain  by  order  of  the  other  magistrates,  as  they 
entered  the  senate.  The  people  rose,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their 
death ;  but  were  deterred  from  it,  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  two  conspirators,  which  were  thrown  out  of  the  senate  house. 
They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious  designs ;  to  which  all 
the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to  the  wickedness 
of  Hieronymus,  who  being  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  by  their 
counsels.  They  insinuated  that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned 
in  his  name:  that  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  oflf  before  Hieronymus,^ 
or  at  least  with  him :  that  impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  commit 
new  crimes,  and  to  aspire  to  the  tyranny :  that  not  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  design  by  force,  they  had  employed  dissimulation  and 
perfidy :  that  neither  favours  and  honours,  nor  the  electing  him,  who 
was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates, 
among  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  had  been  able  to  overcome  the 
wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus:  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had 
been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reigning  by  the  princesses  of  the 
royal  blood,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero's,  the  other  Gelon's 
daughter. 

At  these  Words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate 
entirely  the  race  of  the  tyrants,  without  any  reserve  or  exception. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude.  It  either  abjectly  abandons 
itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it  with  insolence.  But  with  regard  to  liberty, 
which  holds  the  mean  between  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows  how 
to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it;  and  bas  always  too  many  flatterers 
ready  to  enter  into  its  passion^,  inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to 
excessive  violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but 
too  much  inclined  of  itself,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time.^  At  the 
request  of  the  magistrates,  which  was  almost  sooner  accepted  than 
proposed,  they  decreed  that  th^  royal  family  should  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia,  daughter  of  Gelouy 
the  first  married  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were 
first  killed.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife 
of  Zoippus,  who  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  remained  there  in  voluntair  banishment,  to  avoid  being  witness 
of  the  miseries  of  his  country.  Having  been  apprised  that  they  were 
coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  taken  refuge  with  her 
two  daughters  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house,  near  her  house- 
hold gods.  When  the  assassins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  loose  and 
disordered,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  proper 
to  excite  compassion,  she  conjured  them,  in  a  faltering  voice,  inter- 
rupted with  sighs,  in  the  name  of  Hiero  her  father,  and  Gelon  her 

*  Hko  natttra  maUttadinis  est;  ant  servit  humiliter,  ant  Buperbe  domlnatur;  libertatem, 
quas  media  est,  nee  spernere  modice,  neo  habere  soiunt.  Ec  non  ferme  desuot  irarum  induU 
gentee  miniiotri  qni  avidoB  atque  intemperantes  Dlebiorum  animos  ad  Banguinem  et  cwdoi 
irritant. — Lir. 
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brother,  ^^not  to  involve  an  innocent  princess  in  the  gailt  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Hieronymus."  She  represented  to  them,  *'that  her  hus- 
band's banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that  reign  :  that 
not  having  had  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister 
Deroarata,  she  ought  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides,  what 
was  there  to  fear  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition  and  almost 
widowhood  to  which  she  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  unhappy 
orphans,  without  influence  or  support  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were 
become  so  odious  to  Syracuse,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them, 
they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the  wife  to  her  husband,  the 
•  daughters  to  their  father."  When  she  saw  them  inflexible  to  her  re- 
monstrances, forgetting  herself,  she  implored  them  at  least  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  princesses  her  daughters,  both  of  an  age  to  inspire  the 
most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  compassion ;  but  her  dis- 
course made  no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians. 
Having  torn  her  in  a  manner  from  the  arms  of  her  household  gods, 
they  stabbed  her  to  death  in  the  sight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon 
after  cut  their  throats,  already  stained  and  covered  with  the  blood  of 
their  mother.  What  was  still  more  deplorable  in  their  destiny  was, 
that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  order  of  the  people  came  for 
sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in  a  moment,  proceeded  to  rage  and 
fury  against  those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the  execution,  and  had 
not  left  them  time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that 
magistrates  should  be  nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and 
Thembtus.  They  were  a  long  time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At 
length  some  person  in  the  crowd  of  the  people  happened  to  name 
Epicydes ;  another  immediately  mentioned  Hippocrates.  Those  two 
persons  were  demanded  with  so  mnch  ardour  by  the  multitude,  which 
consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  could  not  prevent 
their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  they 
had  in  view  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal ;  but 
they  had  seen  with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before 
they  were  in  office.  For  immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of 
liberty,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to  Appius,  to  propose  renewing 
the  alliance  broken  by  Hieronymus.  He  had  referred  them  to  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  with  an  authority  superior  to 
his  own.  Marcelltts,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  aSiEiirs  much  altered. 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  and  afterwards 
by  open  complaints,  had  inspired  the  people  with  great  aversion  to  the 
Romans ;  giving  out,  that  designs  were  formed  for  putting  Syracuse 
into  their  hands.  The  behaviour  of  Appius,  who  had  approached  the 
entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Ro- 
man interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  accusations  so  much, 
that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing, 
*n  nase  they  should  have  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  summon  the 
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assembly  of  the  people.  Opinions  differed  very  much  in  it ;  and  the 
heat  of  debates  giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Apollonides,  one 
of  the  principal  senators,  made  a  discourse  very  suitable  to  the  con* 
juncture.  He  intimated,  ^'  that  no  city  was  ever  nearer  its  destruc 
tion  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that  time :  that  if 
they  all  with  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  the  Romans  or 
Carthaginians,  their  condition  would  be  happy:  that  if  they  were 
divided,  the  war  would  not  be  more  arduous  nor  more  dangerous  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  than  between  the  Syracusans 
themselves  against  each  other ;  as  both  parties  most  necessarily  have, 
within  the  circumference  of  their  own  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies, 
and  generals :  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  requisite  to  make  their 
agreement  and  union  among  themselves  their  sole  care  and  application ; 
and  that  to  know  which  of  the  two  alliances  was  to  be  preferred,  was 
now  the  most  important  question :  that  for  the  rest,  the  authority  of 
Hiero,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  carry  it  against  that  of  Hieronymus ; 
and  that  the  amity  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced  for  fifty  years 
together,  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which 
they  could  not  much  rely  for  the  present,  and  with  which  they  had  as 
little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  past.  He  added  a  last 
motive,  of  no  little  force,  which  was,  that  in  declaring  against  the  Ro* 
mans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their  hands ;  whereas, 
on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote." 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  had. 
It  induced  them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the 
state;  and  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as 
foreigners,  were  requested  to  confer  together.  The  affair  was  long 
discussed  with  great  warmth.  At  length,  as  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  present  means  for  supporting  the  war  against  the  Romans,  a 
peace  with  them  was  resolved  on,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  conclude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leontines  sent 
to  demand  aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers.  This 
deputation  seemed  to  come  very  seasonably  for  relieving  the  city  from 
a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude,  and  removing  their  no  less  dangerous 
leaders.  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who  was 
not  sorry  himself  for  the  occasion  they  gave  him  to  embroil  affairs : 
for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than 
he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to 
its  defence.  Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of 
hostility,  and  demanded  that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from 
Sicily,  with  his  brother  Epicydes,  who  having  repaired  about  the  same 
time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  embroil  the  inhabitants  with  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them  to  resume  their  liberty  as  well 
as  the  Syracusans.  The  city  of  the  Leontines  was  dependent  on 
Syracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  act 
independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence, 
when  the  Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  committed 
against  the  Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Cartha- 
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gmian  brothers,  the  Leontines  replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered 
the  Syracosans  to  make  peace  for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the 
Leontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  declare  war  against  them,  without  any  infraction  of 
the  treaty  made  with  them.  He  marched  immediately  to  Leontinm, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it  at  the  first  attack.  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes  fled.  All  the  deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was 
taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  erery 
thing  taken  from  them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first 
tamult  of  a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the 
aid  of  Marcellus,  met  a'  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  fake 
account  of  what  had  passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontinm ;  exaggerating 
with  artful  malice  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed, 
had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  the  troops  sent 
thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  fully  believed,  inspired  them  with 
compassion  for  their  companions.  They  expressed  their  indignation 
by  their  murmurs.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well 
known  to  these  troops,  appeared  at  the  very  instant  of  this  trouble  and 
tumult,  and  put  themselves  under  their  protection,  not  having  any 
other  resource.  They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclamations.  The 
report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  where  the  commanders, 
Dinomenes  and  Sosis«  were.  When  they  were  informed  of  the  cause 
of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily,  blamed  the  soldiers  for  baring 
received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and 
gave  orders  for  their  being  seized  and  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed 
this  with  violent  menaces;  and  the. two  generals  sent  expresses  to 
Syracuse,  to  inform  the  senate  of  what  had  passed. 

The  army,  however,  continued  its  march  toward  Megara ;  and  upon 
the  way  met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with 
a  letter,  which  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse 
to  Marcellus.  They  praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at 
Leontium,  and  exhorted  him  to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the 
same  manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse  might  at  length  be  restored  to 
its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the  mercenaries, 
who  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  body  of  troops.  They  were 
for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans  among  them,  but  were  prevented 
from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes ;  not  from  motives 
of  pity  or  humanity,  but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes 
of  re-entering  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had 
gained  by  bribes,  who  related  the  storming  of  Leontium  conformable 
to  the  first  account.  Those  reports  were  favourably  received  by  the 
multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the  gates  should  be  shut  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same  time  before 
the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  friends  they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates, 
anl  took  possession  of  the  city.      The  next  day  the  slaves  were  made 
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free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epieydes  elected 
into  the  highest  offices,  in  a  tamnltnous  assembly.  Syracuse  in  this 
manner,  after  a  short  irradiation  of  liberty,  sunk  again  into  its  former 
slavery. 

SECT.  II. — MARCBLLUS  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE.    THE  DREADFUL  MACHINES 

OF  ARCHIMEDES,    WHO   IS   KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thoaght  proper  to  quit  the 
country  of  the  Leontines,  and  advance  toward  Syracuse.  When  he 
was  near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to  inform  the  inhabitants,  that  he  came 
to  restore  libertgr  to  the  Syraousans,  and  not  with  intent  to  make  war 
upon  them.  Thej  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates 
and  Epieydes  went  out  to  meet  them ;  and  having  heard  their  prop9- 
sals,  replied  haughtily,  that  if  the  Romans  intended  to  besiege  their 
city,  they  should  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
attacking  Syracn<e  and  attacking  Leontium.  Marcellus  therefore 
determined  to  bes»<>ge  the  place  by  sea  and  land : '  by  land  on  the  side 
of  Hexaphyl ;  and  by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  the  walls 
of  which  were  washed  by  the  waves.^ 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that 

>f  the  fleet  to  himself.     It  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  benches 

)f  oars,  which  were   full  of  soldiers,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and 

darts,  ta  clear  the  walls.    There  were  a  great  number  of  vessels  laden 

with  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  attacking  .places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syra- 
cuse was  in  great  consternation,  and  apprehended  that  nothing  could 
resist  so  terrible  a  power,  and  such  mighty  efforts :  and  it  would  indeed 
have  been  impossible  to  have  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of 
Archimedes,  whose  wonderful  industry  was  every  thing  to  the  Syra^ 
CQsans.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  walls  with  all  things  neces- 
sary to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  machines  began  to  play  on 
the  land  side,  they  discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of  darts,  and 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  which  were  thrown  with  so  much  noise, 
force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  oppose  their  shock.  They  beat 
down  and  dashed  to  pieces  all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  terrible 
disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  seaside.    Archimedes  had  dis- 

?08ed  his  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  any  distance. 
*hough  the  enemy  lay  far  from  the  city,  he  reached  them-  with  his 
larger  and  more  forcible  balistss  and  catapultss.  When  they  overshot 
their  mark,  he  had  smaller,  proportioned  to  the  distance ;  which  threw 
the  Romans  into  such  confusion  as  made  them  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed  lofty 
and  strong  machines  behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly  letting  fall  vast 
beams,  with  an  immense. weight  at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships, 
sunk  them  to  the  bottom.     Besides  this,  he  caused  an  iron  grapple  to 

*  The  description  of  Syracuse  may  be  seen  in  Book  VIII.  Chap.  2,  Sect  1. 

«  A.  M  8790.      Ant.  J.  C.  214.      Liv.  L  xxir,  n.  83,  84.      Plat.  i&  Marcel,  p.  306— «fv 
Polyb.  L  TiU.  p.  516—518. 
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be  let  down  by  a  chain ;  the  person  who  guided  the  machine,  having 
caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  with  his  hook,  by  the  means  of  a 
weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and  set  upon  its 
stern,  and  held  so  for  some  time ;  then,  by  letting  go  the  chain,  either 
by  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again  with  its  whole  weight 
either  on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times 
the  machines,  dragging  the  ship  toward  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks, 
after  having  made  it  whirl  about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces 
against  the  points  of  the  rocks  which  projected  under  the  walls,  and 
thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys  frequently,  seized  and  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  dread- 
ful sight  to  the  spectators ;  after  which  they  were  let  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines  called  sambucse, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name.  He 
selected  eight  galleys  of  five  benches  for  that  use,  which  were  joined 
together  by  pairs,  the  oars  being  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
next  each  other.  This  machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth 
of  four  feet,  which,  when  erect,  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls. 
It  was  laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  of  two  galleys  joined  together, 
and  extended  considerably  beyond  their  beaKs;  upon  the  masts  of 
these  vessels  were  afiSxed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work, 
the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  metk 
upon  the  poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pullejrs ;  others  at  the 
head,  assisted  in  raising  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards  being 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them. 
The  bridge  of  the  sambucas  was  then  let  down,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
a  drawbridge,  upon  which  the  besiegers  passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place 
besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect.  While  it  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a  stone  upon 
it  that  weighed  from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds,^  then  a  second,  and  immediately  after  a  third ;  all 
which,  striking  against  it  with  dreadful  force,  beat  down  and  broke  its 
supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which  it  stood  such  a  shock,  that 
they  parted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as 
fast  as  possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land-forces  to 
do  the  same.  He  called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
the  next  day,  before  sunrise,  to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls. 
They  were  in  hopes  by  this  means  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  ma- 
chines, which,  for  want  of  distance  proportioned  to  their  force,  would 
be  rendered  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contingencies.  He  had 
prepared  machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that 
carried  to  all  distances  a  proportionate  quantity  of  darts,  and  beams, 
which  being  very  short,  required  less  time  for  preparing  them,  and 

*  This  weight  was  computed  at  ten  quintals.  The  quintal,  which  the  Qreeka  called 
r«Xarr»vy  was  of  several  kinds.  The  least  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds;  the 
largest  more  than  twelve  hundred. 
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were  of  course  more  frequently  discharged.  He  had  besides  made 
small  chasms  or  loop-holes  in  the  wall  at  little  ilistances,  where  he  had 
placed  scorpions/  which,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  those  who  ap- 
proached, without  being  perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

When  the  Romans,  according  to  their  design,  had  gained  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  and  thought  themselves  very  well  covered,  they  found 
themselves  exposed  either  to  a  great  number  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed 
with  huge  stones,  which  feU  directly  upon  their  heads ;  there  being  no 
part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  continually  pour  that  mortal  hail  upon 
them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were  no  sooner  removed, 
than  a  new  discharge  of  darts  overtook  them  in  their  retreat ;  so  that 
they  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  dis- 
abled or  beaten  to  pieces,  without  being  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in 
the  least  upon  their  enemies ;  for  Armmedes  had  planted  most  of 
his  machines  in  security  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Bomans,  says  Plu- 
tarch, repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds,  without  seeing  the  place  or 
hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to  fight  in  reality  with  the  gods. 

MarcoUus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  op- 
pose the  machines  of  Archimedes,  could  not,  however,  forbear  pleasan- 
tries upon  them.  '^  Shall  we  persist,"  said  he  to  his  workmen  and 
engineers,  ^^  in  making  war  with  this  Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who 
treats  my  galleys  and  sambucse  so  rudely  7  He  infinitely  exceeds  the 
fabled  giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  surprising 
discharges  upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  referring  to  Archimedes 
only ;  for  the  Syraeusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the 
engines  and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  the 
soul  of  all  their  powers  and  operations.  All  other  arms  were  unemr 
ployed ;  for  the  city  at  that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive 
or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length,  perceiving  the  Bomans  so  muck  intimidated, 
that  if  they  saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece 
of  wood,  they  would  immediately  fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was 
going  to  discharge  some  dreadful  machines  upon  them,  he  renounced 
his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  breach  in  the  place,  gave  over  his 
attacks,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Bomans  conceived 
they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  number  of  people 
in  the  city  by  famine,  in  cutting  off  all  provisions  that  misht  be  brought 
to  them  either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  which  they 
besieged  the  city,  there  were  no  kinds  of  stratagem  which  they  did 
not  invent,  nor  any  actions  of  valour  left  untried,  except  the  assault, 
which  they  never  dared  to  attempt  again.  So  much  force,  upon  some 
occasions,  have  a  single  man,,  and  a  single  science,  when  rightly  ap- 
plied. Had  Syracuse  been  deprived  of  the  single  aid  of  Archimedes, 
the  great  strength  of  the  Boman  arras  must  inevitably  have  taken  the 
city ;  his  presence  alone  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest 
princes  have  in  protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouraging 
academies  of  science  by  honourable  distinctions  and  actual   rewards, 

'  The  scorpions  were  maehines  similsLr  to  erots-bowa,  wbieh  the  anoients  used  to  disoharg» 
darts  and  stones. 
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which  never  ruin  or  impoverish  a  state.  I  say  nothing  in  this  place 
of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Archimedes ;  he  was  not  indebted  to  them 
for  the  happiness  of  his  genius,  and  profound  knowledge :  I  consider 
him  only  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician.  What  a 
loss  Syracuse  would  have  sustained,  if,  to  save  a  small  expense  and 
pension,  such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obscurity ! 
Uiero  was  far  from  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our 
geometrician ;  and  it  is  no  vulvar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  understand  that 
of  other  men.  He  placed  it  in  honour ;  he  made  it  useful ;  and  did 
not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do  so ;  which  would 
have  been  too  late!  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true  character  of  a  great 
prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  very  arms  of  peace,  he  provided 
all  that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  with 
success ;  ^  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thin' 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied 
in  the  strictest  manner.  Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out 
of  the  earth,  an  incredible  iiumber  of  machines  of  every  kind  and 
size,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  sufficient  to  strike  armies  with  terror 
and  confusion. 

There  is,  among  these  machines,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  effects,  what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  in  question,  if  it 
were  allowable  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Polybius,  an  almost  cotemporary  author,  who  treated  of  facts  entirely 
recent,  and  such  as  were  well  known  to  all  the  world.  But  how  can 
we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  united  authority  of  Greek  and  Roman 
historians,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which  whole  armies  were 
witnesses  in  experiencing  the  effects,  and  which  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  events  of  the  war  ?  What  passed  in  this  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse shows  how  high  the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius  and  art  in 
besieging  and  supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,  which  so  perfectly 
imitates  thunder,  has  not  more  effect  than  the  engines  of  Archimedes, 
if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning-glass  is  spoken  of,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes  is 
said  to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  It  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  invention ;  but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is 
no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  without  any  foundation.  Burning-glasses 
were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of  that  kind,  which  indeed  seemed 
impracticable. 

After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  c^fine  himself  to  the  blockade  of 
Syracuse,  he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two-thirds  of  the  army, 
advanced  with  the  other  into  the  island,  jsknd  brought  over  some  cities 
to  the  Roman  interest.^ 

At  the  same  time,  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived 
in  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconquering  it^  and  expelling 
the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 

•  ■ 

*  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello. — Horat. 
And  wise  in  peace,  prepared  the  arms  of  war. 

•A.  M.  3791.    AntJ.  C.  213.    Lir.  1.  xxir.  n.  36,  86. 
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horse  to  join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus. 
Epicjdes  remained  in  the  city,  to  command  there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily;  but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than 
the  other,  was  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to 
Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius, 
wlien  the  year  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy  places  the  expedition 
of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and  his  victory  over  Hippocrates,  in  this  year, 
which  must  have  been  the  second  of  the  siege.  And,  indeed,  Livy 
has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second  year,  because  he  had  assigned 
to  the  first  the  transactions  of  the  second ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  employed  a  great  part  of  the  second  year  of 
the  siege  in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  his  return  from  Agri- 
gentum,  upon  which  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  came 
up  with  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above 
eight  thousand  men.  This  advantage  kept  those  in  their  duty  who 
had  entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  After 
gaining  this  victory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse,  and  having  dis- 
missed Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand  the  'consulship, 
he  put  Crispinus  in  his  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost  absolutely 
despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because 
Archimedes  continually  opposed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or 
famine,  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  returned  more  numerous 
than  before,  easily  threw  in  convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should 
continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the  siege,  or  turn  his  endeavours 
against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a  final  determination, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  he  could  make  himself  master  of 
Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were  many  Syracusans 
in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles.  A  slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in 
which  eighty  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came 
in  companies  to  consult  with  him  in  his  camp,  concealed  in  barks 
under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy  was  upon  the  point  of 
taking  effect,  when  a  person  named  Attains,  in  resentment  for  not 
having  been  admitted  into  it,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes,  who 
put  all  the  conspirators  to  death.^ 

This  enterprise  having  miscarried  in  this  manner,  Marcellus  found 
himself  in  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts  but  the 
grief  and  shame  of  raising  a  siege,  after  having  consumed  so  much 
time,  and  sustained  the  loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships.  An  accident 
supplied  him  with  a  resource,  and  gave  new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some 
Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes  had  sent  to 
negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusans  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averse  to  it. 
A  place  near  the  port  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  con- 

'A.  M.  3792.    Ant  J.  0.212.    Lir.  1.  xxt.  n.  23— 31. 
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oerning  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thither 
several  times,  it  came  into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  consider  the 
wall  with  attention.  After  having  counted  the  stones,  and  examined 
with  his  eye  the  measure  of  each  of  them,  upon  a  calculation  of  tbe 
height  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than  it  was  believed, 
and  concluded,  that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  might  be  easily 
scaled.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcellus:  The 
general  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army :  a  private  soldier 
may  sometimes  furnish  him  with  important  hints.  Marcellus  did  not 
neglect  this  advice,  and  assured  himself  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes. 
Having  caused  ladders  to  be  prepared,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
festival  which  the  Syracusans  celebrated  for  three  days  in  Iiunour  of 
Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselves  up  eaurely  to 
rejoicing  and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conceived  that 
the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch,  began  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall 
asleep,  he  ordered  a  thousand  chosen  troops  to  advance  in  profound 
silence,  with  their  ladders  to  the  wall.  When  they  had  got  to  the  top 
without  noise  or  tumult,  the  others,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  and 
success  of  their  leaders,  followed.  These  thousand  soldiers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk  or  asleep, 
soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  the  great  gate  of  Hexa- 
pylum,  they  took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify  the  enemy. 
The  Syracusans,  awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse  and  prepare 
for  action,  Marcellus  made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so 
frightened  and  alarmed  them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing 
every  quarter  of  the  city  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  strongest 
and  best  part,  however,  called  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  because 
separated  by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  daybreak  entered  Villanova,  or  the  new  city,'  by  the 
quarter  called  Tyche.  Epicydes,  having  immediately  drawn  up  some 
troops,  which  he  had  in  the  isle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched 
against  Marcellus ;  but  finding  him  stronger  and  better  attended  than 
he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  quarter 
Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated  him  upon 
his  extraordinary  success.  For  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from 
an  eminence  the  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said 
to  have  shed  tears,  and  to  have  deplored  the  unhappy  condition  it  was 
on  the  point  of  experiencing.  He  called  to  mind  two  powerful  Athe- 
nian fleets  which  had  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and  the  two  numerous 
armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  .generals  who  commanded 
them ;  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against  the  Car- 
thaginians :  the  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particu- 
larly, whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
80  many  royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  important  services  he 
had  rendered  the  Roman  people,  whose  interests  had  always  been  as 
dear  to  him  as  his  own.     Moved  by  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  in- 

'  The  new  city,  or  Neapolis,  was  called  EpipoUsi  and  in  tb«  latter  timet  had  been  taken 
Into  the  city,  and  sarrounded  with  walU. 
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eambent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achradina,  to  send  to  the  be- 
sieged to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  prevent  the  ruin 
of  their  citv.     His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  were  in  vain. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called 
Euryelus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and  commanded 
the  whole  country  on  the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it,  he  turned 
all  his  efforts  against  Achradina. 

During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  arrived.  The 
first,  with  the  Sicilians,  having  placed  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the 
great  gate,  and  giving  the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
Achradiiia,  attacked  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crispinus 
commanded.  Epicydes  at  the  same  time  made  a  sortie  upon  the  posts 
of  Marcellus.  ITeither  of  these  enterprises  was  successful.  Hippo- 
crates was  vigorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  as  far 
as  his  intrenchments,  and  Marcellus  obliged  Epicydes  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Achradina.  As  it  was  the  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague, 
which  killed  great  numbers  in  the  city,  and  still  more  in  the  Roman 
and  Carthaginian  camps.  The  distemper  was  not  extensive  at  first, 
and  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  air  and  season ;  but  afterwards,  the 
communication  with  the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them, 
spread  the  contagion ;  from  whence  it  happened,  that  some,  neglected 
and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  violence  of  the  malady,  and  others 
received  help,  which  became  fatal  to  those  who  brought  it.  Death, 
and  the  sight  of  the  unburied  corpses,  continually  presented  a  mournful 
object  to  those  who  were  living.  Nothing  was  heard,  night  and  day, 
but  groans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  their  being  accustomed  to 
the  evil  had  hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  far  extin- 
guished all  sense  of  compassion  in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased  to 
grieve  for  the  dead,  but  left  them  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  everywhere  but  dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who 
expected  the  same  fate.  The  Carthaginians  suffered  much  more  from 
it  than  the  others.  As  they  had  no  place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all 
perished,  with  their  generals  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon.  Marcellus, 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his  soldiers  into  the 
city,  where  the  roofs  and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  them ;  he  lost, 
however,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  had  made  a 
second  vovage  to  Carthage  to  bring  back  reinforcements,  returned 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  seven  hundred  transports. 
He  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachy- 
nus.  Epicydes,  who  feared  that  if  those  winds  continued,  this  fleet 
might  become  discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left  Achradina  to  the 
care  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  went  to  Bomilcar, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  try  the  event  of  a  naval  battle.  Marcellus, 
seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase  every  day,  and  that  if  he 
delayed,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should  be 
very  much  pressed  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved, 
tLoagh  not  strong  in  ships,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated,  Bomilcar  stood  to  sea  in 
order  to  double  the  cape ;  out  when  he  saw  the  Roman  ships  advince 
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toward  him  in  good  order,  he  on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason  is  not  stated, 
took  to  flight,  sent  orders  to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and  retired 
to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such  great 
hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  to  a  city  already  half  taken, 
made  sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  design  to  wait  the  event  of  the 
siege  in  that  place  than  to  make  any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had 
quitted  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  thev  sent  deputies  to 
Marcellus,  after  having  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to 
treat  of  the  conditions  upon  which  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It 
was  readily  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the 
kings  should  appertain  to  the  Romans ;  that  the  Sicilians  should  retain 
all  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these  preliminaries 
they  demanded  a  conference  with  those  whom  Epicydes  had  charged 
with  the  government  in  his  absence.  They  told  them  that  they  had 
been  sent  by  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse, 
in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  without  the  city,  might 
have  the  same  fate,  and  that  no  separate  convention  might  be  made. 
Having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends 
and  relations,  after  having  informed  them  of  what  they  had  already 
agreed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them  assurances  that  their  lives 
would  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin  by  removing  the  three 
governors  whom  Epicydes  had  left  in  his  place ;  which  was  immediately 
put  in  execution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  represented,  "  that 
for  whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then,  or  should  suffer  from 
thenceforth,  they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon 
themselves  alone  to  put  an  end  to  them :  that  if  the  Romans  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it  was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the 
Syracusans :  that  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprized  of  the 
oppressions  they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  those  am- 
bitions agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus,  that  they 
had  taken  arms  and  begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to 
destroy  its  tyrants ;  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  longer 
in  Syracuse,  his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed 
of  Sicily,  both  by  sea  and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now 
have  for  not  inclining  as  much  to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the 
sole  example  of  faith  to  them,  were  still  alive  ?  That  neither  the  city 
nor  the  inhabitants  had  anything  to  fear  but  for  themselves,  if  they 
suffered  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the  Romans  to  pass : 
that  they  never  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  present,  being 
just  delivered  from  the  violent  government  of  their  tyrants ;  and  that 
the  first  use  they  should  make  of  their  liberty,  was  to  return  to  their 
duty." 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  all.  It  was,  however, 
judged  proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  depu- 
ties ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  the  former.  The 
deputy  who  spoke  in  their  name,  and  who  was  instructed  solely  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  that  Syracuse  might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed 
himself  to  MarceUus  to  this  effect :  *^  It  was  not  the  people  of  Syracttse 
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who  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war  against  jou,  but  Hiero- 
nymus,  less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  his  country ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  Syracusans 
that  infringed  it,  but  the  tyrant's  instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
cydes.     They  were  the  enemies  who  made  war  against  you,  after  having 
made  us  slaves,  either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  perfidy ;  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  had  any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not  also  been 
times  of  peace  vdth  you.     At  present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters 
of  ourselves,  by  the  death  of  Uiose  who  held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we 
come  the  very  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our  arms,  our  persons,  our 
walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  conditions  you  shall 
think  to  impose.     For  the  rest,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Marcellus,  '^  your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.     The  gods 
have  granted  you  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  illus- 
trious city  possessed  by  the  Greeks.     All  we  have  ever  achieved  either 
by  sea  or  land,  augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.     Fame  is  not  sufB- 
cient  to  make  known  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city  you  have 
taken ;  posterity  can  judge  of  them  only  by  its  own  eyes.     It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  show  to  all  travellers,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
universe  they  come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we  have  obtained  from  the 
Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you  have  acquired 
from  us ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  protection 
of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lasting,  an  eternal  monument  of  the  valour  and 
clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.      It  is  unjust  that  the 
remembrance  of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than 
that  of  Hiero.     The  latter  was  much  longer  your  friend  than  the  former 
was  your  enemy.     Permit  me  to  say  that  you  have  experienced  the 
amity  of  Hiero ;  but  the  foolish  enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen 
solely  upon  his  own  head." 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus, 
but  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  union  among  those  in  the  city.  The 
deserters,  convinced  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans, 
inspired  the  foreign  soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  having  therefore  taken  arms,  while  the  deputies  were  still  in 
the  camp  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the  magis- 
trates newly  elected ;  and  dispersing  themselves  on  all  sides,  they  put 
all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their 
way.  That  they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  six  offi- 
cers, three  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in  the  isle.  The  tu- 
mult being  at  length  appeased,  the  foreign  troops  were  informed  from 
all  hands,  that  it  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  case  should 
be  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  deputies  sent  to  Marcellus  arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Among  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard 
named  Mercius,  whom  they  found  means  to  corrupt.  He  gave  up  the 
gate  near  the  fountain  Arethusa,  to  soldiers  sent  by  Marcellus  in  the 
night  to  take  possession  of  it.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  Mar- 
cellus made  a  false  attack  at  Achradina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the 
citadel  and  the  isle  adjoining  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  facilitate  the 
throwing  some  troops  into  the  isle,  which  would  be  unguarded,  by  some 
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Tessek  be  had  prepared.  Every  thing  saooeeded  'aoeoHmg  to  Us 
plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  thooe  yewela  had  landed  in  the  ide,  fining 
almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the  gates  bj  which  the  garriflon 
of  the  citadel  bad  marched  oat  against  Marcellos  still  open,  took  pos- 
session of  them  after  a  slight  eneonnter.  Marcellos,  having  reeeived 
advice  that  be  was  master  of  the  isle,  and  a  part  of  Achradina,  and, 
that  Mercius,  with  die  body  nnder  his  command,  had  joined  his  troops, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the  treasures  of  the  kings  might  not 
be  plundered*     They  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  left  open  for 
them,  the  Syracusans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Marcellus,  and  sent 
deputies  to  him  with  instructions-  to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him 
than  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  children.  Msr- 
cellus  having  assembled  his  council,  and  some  Syracnsans  who  were  in 
his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  presence ;  "  that 
Hiero  for  fifty  years  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good,  than 
those  who  have  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  had  intended 
to  do  them  harm;  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  that  they  had  punished  themselves  for  their  violation  of 
treaties,  in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired : 
that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse  during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman 
people  might  reduce  it  to  slavery,  but  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
volters  from  continuing  their  oppression :  that  he  had  undergone  many 
fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  siege ;  but  that  he  thought  he  had 
made  himself  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of  having  taken  that  city, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed 
to  deserve." 

After  having  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in 
the  houses  of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp,  he 
abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  riches  which  were  pillaged  in  Syracuse  at  this  time,  exceeded  all 
that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave 
him  a  very  sensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things 
were  in  confusion  at  Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of 
another  world,  who  had  no  regard  for  what  passed  in  this,  was  intent 
upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure ;  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but 
the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  engased  in  this  contemplation, 
that  he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  universally  busy 
in  plundering,  nor  the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier 
came  suddenly  in  upon  him,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcel- 
lus. Archimedes  desired  him  to  stay  a  moment,  till  he  had  Bolve<l  his 
problem,  and  finished  the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  re- 
garded neither  his  problem  nor  the  demonstration,  enraged  at  this  de- 
«ay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  Marcellus  was  exceedingly 
afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death«  Not  being  able  to  re- 
store him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  very  glad,  he  applied 
himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made 
a  diligent  search  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  granted  them  peculiar  privileges.    As  for  Archimedes, 
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he  caased  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
erected  a  monument  to  him  among  the  great  persons  who  had  distin- 
gnished  themselves  most  at  Syracuse* 

ARTICLE  nr. 

.  ABRIBGMBKT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 
SECTION  I. — ^TOMB  OF  ARCHIMEDES  DISGOVEREB  BY  CICERO. 

Arohimebbs,  in  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  to 
put  no  other  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  eir* 
cumscribed  by  a  sphere,  and  to  note  below  them  the  relation  which 
those  two  solids,  the  thing  containing,  and  the  contained,  have  to  each 
other.  He  might  hare  filled  up  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  his  tomb 
with  relievos,  wherein  the  whole  history  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
might  have  been  carved,  and  himself  appearing  like  another  Jupiter 
thundering  upon  the  Romans ;  but  he  set  an  infinitely  higher  value 
upon  a  discovery,  a  geometrical  demonstration,  than  upon  all  the  so- 
much  celebrated  machines  of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  with  posterity,  by  the 
discovery  he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  base  and  height;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of  the 
sciences,  did  not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  after,  Archimedes  was  so  perfectly  forgotten  by  his 
citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  services  he  had  done  them,  that  they 
denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  from  Cicero  we  have 
this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced 
him  to  make  a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ; '  a  curiosity  that 
became  a  man  of  Cicero's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of 
all  who  travel.  The  Syracusans  assured  him  that  his  search  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no  such  monument  among  them. 
Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which  only  served  to  increase  his  desire 
of  making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
he  perceived,  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  facing  Agrigentum,  amonff 
a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered 
with  thorns  and  brambles,  through  which  he  could  discern  the  figure 
of  a  sphere  and  cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities 
may  easily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried 
out,  "  that  he  had  found  what  he  looked  for."*  The  place  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  they  saw  the  inscription  still 
legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterate'8  by  time :  so  that, 
says  Cicei^o,  in  concluding  his  account,  the  greatest  city  of  Greece, 
and  most  flourishing  of  old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have 

, ,       .III  II    ■  ■  - . -    -  ■  ■ .  -J 

Cic  Tttsc.  Qu»st  1.  V.  D.  64—66.  '  'Kv^m»  in  Ywb,  Arehinu 
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known  the  treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  bom  in  a  coimlrjr  oonsidered 
almost  as  barbarous,  had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citisen, 
so  highly  distinguished  by  force  and  penetration  of  mind.^ 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant 
account ;  but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning, 
where,  intending  to  compare  the  unhappy  life  of  DionysiuB  the  tyrant, 
with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue,  and  abounding  with 
wisdom,  he  says,  ^'I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Elate  or  an 
Architas,  persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of 
Dionysius,  the  most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detest- 
able that  can  be  imagined.  I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own 
city,  A  LITTLE,  OBSoaRB  PERSON,  who  lived  many  years  after  him.  I 
shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,^  and  bring  him  into  view  with  his  rule 
and  compasses  in  his  hand."^  Not  to  mention  the  birth  of  Archime- 
des, whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  the  greatest  geometrician 
of  antiquity,  whose  sublime  discoveries  have  in  all  ages  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  learned,  should  Cicero  have  treated  this  man  as  little 
and  obscure,  as  a  common  artificer  employed  in  making  machines,  un- 
less it  be,  perhaps,  because  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geo- 
metry, and  such  speculative  sciences,  never  gained  much  ground, 
esteemed  nothing  great  but  what  related  to  government  and  policy  ? 

"Orabont  Mkatu  melioSy  eceliqa^  mealaa 
Desoribent  radio,  et  •orgentia  lidera  diooot: 
Tu  regere  imperio  popolos,  Romano,  memento/' — ^Virgil.  JRn.  6. 

''Let  otbert  better  moald  the  running  mast 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  braes. 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise; 
Bat,  Roma,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  swaj 
To  rale  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey; 
Disposing  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  way." — Dryden. 

SECTION  II.  —  8UMMART  OF  THE  HISTORT   OF   STRACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  extending 
between  the  two  seas,  composed  what  is  called  Grsecia  Major,  in  op- 
position to  Greece  properly  called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  coun- 
tries by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  Architas  the  Co- 
rinthian, in  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.  * 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore 
we  are  silent  upon  them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the 
reign  of  Gelon,  and  furnishes  in  the  sequel  many  great  events,  for 

» Ita  nobilissima  Greceiss  civitas,  quondam  yero  etiam  doetissima,  sni  civis  unius  aoutissiiiil 
monomentum  ignorasset,  nisi  ah  homine  Arpinate  didieisseb 

*  He  means  the  dust  used  by  geomatrioiaDS. 

■  Non  ergo  jam  cum  h^jus  yita,  qua  tetrius,  miserius,  detestabilius  excogitare  nihil  posnim, 
Platonis  aut.  Archita  yitam  comparabo,  doctoram  hominom  at  plane  sapiantum.  Ex  eadem 
nrbe  MtrnU^  Howtun^rw^m  a  pulvare  et  radio  ezoitabo,  qui  multis  annis  post  feiV  Arehk 
modem. 

« A.  M.  S296. 
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the  space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Daring  all  that  time  it 
exhibits  a  perpetual  alternative  of  slavery  under  the  tyrants,  and 
liberty  under  a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at  length  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

I  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time. 
But  as  they  occur  in  different  sections,  and  are  dispersed  in  different 
books,  I  have  thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view, 
that  their  series  and  connexions  might  be  more  evident,  from  their 
being  shown  together  and  in  general,  and  the  places  pointed  out  where 
they  are  treflted  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attacked 
the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that  prince  was  employed  in 
making  an  irruption  into  Greece,  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  Hamilcar,  their  general, 
was  killed  in  this  battle.  Historians  speak  differently  of  his  death, 
which  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contradiction.  For,  on  one 
aide,  I  suppose,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,^  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
Sicilians  in  the  battle ;  and  on  the  other,  I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that 
to  avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
pile,  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  human  victims.^ 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to  the  assembly 
without  arms  or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
He  was  chosen  king  unanimously.  He  reigned  five  or  six  years, 
solely  employed  in  the  truly  royal  care  of  making  his  people  happy. 
Book  II.  Part  ii.— B.  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  1.^ 

Hiero  I.  Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon 'a  brothers,  succeeded  him. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise.  Simonides 
and  Pindar  celebrated  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  The  latter 
part  of  it  did  not  answer  the  former.  He  reigned  eleven  years. 
Book  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  1.  8d  division.* 

Thrasybulus.  Thrasybulus,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He  ren- 
dered  himself  odious  to  all  his  subjects,  by  his  vices  and  cruelty. 
They  expelled  him  from  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year.     B,  VII.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  1.  8d  division.*  ^ 

TIMES   OF  LIBBRTT. 

After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty 
for  the  space  of  almost  sixty  years.^ 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which 
their  liberty  was  re-established. 

BTRAOUSE   ATTACKED  BT  THE  ATHENIANS. 

During  this  short  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm 
exhortations  of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse ;  this 
was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event 
of  this  war  was  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  seen,  B.  VII.  Ch.  iii.  end 

of  Sect.  6.'' 

-  ■  — -  -  -         -  -  — 

*  In  the  History  of  the  OArthagioius.  *  A.  M.  3530.  *  A.  M.  8536. 

*A.  M.  S583.  'A.  M.  354S.  A  M.  3541. 

'A.  M.  3588. 
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Dionysius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  &moas  for  its 
length  of  thirty-eight  years;  and  still  more  for  the  extraordinaij 
events  with  which  it  was  attended.  Book  II.  Part  i.  Ch.  1. — B.  I. 
Part  ii.  Ch.  1.' 

Dionysius  the  yoimger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
succeeded  him.  He  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  who 
went  to  his  court  at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dio- 
nysius, and  had  frequent  conversations  with  him.  He  did  not  long 
improve  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  but  soon  aban- 
doned himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses*  which  attend  ^tyranny.^ 

Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  retired  into  Italy.' 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house 
by  Callippus.* 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion^  Hipparinus,  brother  of 
Dionysius  the  younger,  expelled  Callippus,  and  established  himself  in 
Syracuse.  During  the  two  years  of  bis  reign,  Sicily  was  agitated  by 
great  commotions.^ 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  these  troubles,  re- 
ascended  the  throne,  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it.® 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  Corinth.  Book  IL 
Part  iii.  Ch.  1.— B.  XI.  Sect.  5.' 

TIMKS   OF  LIBBRTT. 

Timoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the 
citizens  and  strangers.     B.  XI.  Ch.  it.  Sect.  6.® 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles  in  a  short  time  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.     B.  II.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.' 

He  committed  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  formed  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history,  carried 
the  war  into  Africa;  made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country* 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably*  He  reigned  about 
twenty-eight  years. 

TIMBS  OF  LIBBRTT. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy 
the  sweets  of  liberty.'® 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed  her 
tranquillity  by  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success  of  his  arras 
at  first,  gave  him  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pyrrhus,  by  a 
sudden  retreat,  plunged  the  Syracusans  into  new  misfortunes.  B.  I. 
Part  ii.  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.     B.  XVI.  Sect.  7." 

Hiero  ll.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till  the  reign  of 
Hiero  II.,  which  was  very  long  and  almost  always  pacific. 

*  A.  M.  8598.        •  A.  M.  3632.        '  A.  M.  SS44.         *  A.  M.  S646. 
■A.M.8647.         •A.M.  8664.         *  A.M.  8657.        •A.M.  8658. 
A.  M.  8685.        ■•  A.  M.  8713.        »  A.  M.  3726. 
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Hieronymus.     He  reigned  scarcely  one  year.     His  death  was  fol- 
lowed with  great  troubles  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus* 

After  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduction,  is 
little  remarkable.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in 
it  by  the  partisans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Carthaginians  who  supported 
them ;  but  those  wars  were  of  little  importance,  and  Borne  was  soon 
absolute  mistress  of  all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman 
province  from  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  By 
that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other  under  the  government  of 
Hiero ;  which  last  part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  into  their 
hands. 

SECTION  in. — RKFLBCTI0N8  UPON  THE  QOVBKNMBNT  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  8TRACXT8ANS,  AND   UPON  ARCHIMEDES. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians 
were  afterwards,  upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  victors  and  punishment  of  the  vanquished.  *'  Quasi  vic- 
tori»  premium,  ac  poena  belli."  Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman 
people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and  customs,  and  obeyed  them 
upon  the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kings.^  And  she  cer- 
tainly well  deserved  that  privilege  and  distinction.  She  was  the  first 
of  all  foreign  nations  that  had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with 
the  Romans ;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  make  out 
of  Italy ;  and  the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  expe- 
rience of  commanding  a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  unexampled  attachment,  fidelity,  and 
affection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was  afterwards  a  kind  of  pass 
for  their  troops  into  Africa ;  and  Rome  would  not  so  easily  have  re- 
duced the  formidable  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had  not 
served  it  as  a  magazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat 
for  their  fleets.  Hence,  after  the  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio 
Africanus  thought  himself  obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a 
great  number  of  excellent  paintings  and  curious  statues ;  in  order  that 
a  people,  who  were  so  highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its  effects,  and  retain  illustrious  monuments 
of  their  victories  among  them.^ 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the  Romans,  if 
they  had  always  given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero  ;  knowing,  as  ho 
did,  the  obligations  of  their  office,  and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due 

'  Sieilin  oivitetes  tie  in  amicitiam  rteepimus,  at  eodem  Jure  eMent,  quo  ftiisseiit;  eadem 
eooditione  populo  R.  parerentqaasats  an  tea  paraifsent  — Cie. 

*  Omniam  natlonmn  ezterarum  prinoepe  Sioilia  se  ad  amioittam  fidemque  popnli  R.  applU 
eatt ;  prima  omDlam,  id  quod  ornamentiiin  imperit  est,  provincia  est  appelata  ,*  prima  docuit 
m^ores  nostros,  qaam  prsBcIarum  esset  ezteris  gentibas  imperare.  Itaqne  majoribus  nostrie 
in  Afrieam  ez  hn»  prorineia  gradns  imperii  ftietns  est.  Neqae  enim  tam  fticile  opus  Oartha- 
ginia  taat»  coDOidisseDt ;  nisi  illttd,  et  rei  fhimentarise  sabeidium,  et  reeeptaculnm  elaesibas 
nostrif  paterei.  Qnaire  P.  AflricaniiSy  Carthagine  deleta,  Sienlornm  nrbef  signis  monumea- 
tisqne  palehenrimis  ezornaTit;  at,  qoos  riotoria  popnli  R.  Isstari  arbitrabatnr,  apud  eos  moiiii* 
menta  rictorise  plnrima  oollooaret.  —  Cio.  Ver.  3.  n.  2,  3. 
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diBcbarge  of  them*     It  is  bighlj  pleasing  to  hear  hint  complain  himself 
upon  this  subject ;  which  he  does  in  his  defence  of  Sidly  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  what 
he  was  going  to  expose,  he  says :  In  all  the  employments  with  which 
the  Roman  people  have  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought 
myself  obliged,  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  them.  When  I  was  made  quaestor,  I  looked 
upon  that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred  upon  me  for  my  par- 
ticular  use,  but  as  a  charge  confided  to  my  vigilance  and  fidelity. 
When  I  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  in  that  office,  I  thought  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  person  and  administration  were  in 
a  manner  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  world ;  and  in 
this  thought,  I  not  only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  but  even  those  that  are  authorised  by  nature  and  necessity. 
I  am  now  intended  for  iEdile.  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that  however 
honourable  this  dignity  seems  to  me,  I  have  too  just  a  sense  of  its 
weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquietude  than  joy  and 
pleasure  from  it ;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was 
not  bestowed  on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up,  but 
confided  deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  country."^ 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  character ;  and 
Sicily,  above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicero  reproaches 
Verres,  that  they  were  almost  all  of  them  like  so  many  tyrants,  who 
believed  themselves  only  attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  invested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  exercise  in  their  province 
an  open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity,  and  to  break  through  all 
the  barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  man's 
estate,  life,  house,  or  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  violence.* 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  ought  to  appear  like  a  vast 
theatre,  on  which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  have  been  ex- 
hibited; or  rather  like  a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but 
oftener  violently  agitated  by  winds  and  storms,  always  ready  to  over- 
whelm it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no  other  republic  such  sudden, 
frequent,  violent  and  various  revolutions :  sometimes  enslaved  by  the 
most  cruel  tyrants ;  at  others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest 
kings :  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  populace, 
without  either  government  or  restriction  ;   sometimes  perfectly  docile 

*■  0  dii  immortales Ita  mihi  meam  volantatem  spemqae  reliqne  vit»  Testra  popalique  B. 

exlBtimatio  comprobet,  at  ego  quos  adhno  mihi  magistratns  populiB  R.  mandavit)  rio  eos  aceepi, 
at  me  omoiam  officiornm  obetriogi  religione  arbitrarer.  Ita  qasetor  sum  faetos.  vt  mihi 
honorem  ilium  ooo  tam  datum  quam  oreditum  ao  commusam  potarem.  Ste  obtinni  qattstumn 
in  provincia,  at  omnium  oculos  in  me  nnnm  conjectos  arbitrarer :  utme  quseeturamque  meam 
quasi  in  aliquo  orbii  terras  theatro  versari  existimarem  ;  ut  omnia  semper,  qa»  jncunda  tI- 
dentur  esse,  non  modo  his  eztraorainariis  cupiditatibas,  sed  etiam  ipsi  natone  ae  necessitati 
denegarem.  Nunc  sum  designatus  Adilis.  Ita  mihi  deos  omnes  propidos  esse  relim,  nt 
tametsi  mihi  jucundissimas  est  honos  populi,  tamen  neqaaqaam  taatom  capio  voluptatis, 
quantum  soltcitudinia  at  hieo  ipsa  sBdilitas,  non  quia  neoesse  fuit  alicai  caodidato  data,  sed 
quia  sic  oportuerit  recte  collocata,  et  judicio  populi  digno  in  loco  posita  esse  videatar.  —  Cie. 
Ver.  7.  35—87. 

*  Nunquam  tibi  renit  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idoirco  fasoes  et  secores,  et  tantam  imperii  rim, 
tantamque  ornamentorum  omnium  dignitatem  datam ;  at  earam  rerum  ri  et  aoetoritate  omnia 
repagula  juris,  pudoris,  et  officii  perfringeres ;  at  omniam  bona  praedam  tnam  duoeres ;  nullioi 
restituta,  nullius  domas  clausa,  nollius  vita  septa,  nuUius  pudicitia  monita,  oontra  toam  enpidi- 
tatem  et  audaciam  posset  eaae,  —  Cie.  Ver.  n.  89. 
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ftnd  submisaive  to  the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason ;  it 
passed  alternately  from  the  most  insupportable  slavery  to  the  most 
gratefal  liberty ;  from  a  kind  of  convulsions  and  frantic  emotions,  to  a 
wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The  reader  will  easily  call  to 
mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger,  Agathocles 
and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  public 
hatred  and  detestation ;  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the 
two  Hieros,  ancient  and  modern,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by 
the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so  contrary,  to 
be  attributed  ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  levity  and  inconsistency  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a 
great  share  in  them :  but  what  I  am  convinced  conduced  the  most  to 
them,  was  the  very  form  of  their  government,  compounded  of  the  \ 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  that  is  say,  divided  between  the  senate  or 
elders  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counterpoise  in  Syracuse  to 
support  a  right  balance  between  those  two  bodies,  when  authority  in- 
clined either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  government  presently 
changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled 
liberty,  without  order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion  at  such 
times  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  made  the  way  to  the  sovereign  power 
easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the  citizens :  to  attract  the  affection 
of  their  country,  and  soften  the  yoke  to  their  fellow-citizens,  some 
exercised  that  power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and  popular  behaviour ; 
and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to  the  last 
excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  despotism,  under  pretext  of  sup- 
porting themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate 
and  laudable. 

There  was  besides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  government  of 
Syracuse  difBcult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it 
underwent.  That  city  did  not  forget  the  signal  victories  it  had  ob- 
tained against  the  formidable  power  of  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried 
its  victorious  arms  and  terror  even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage ;  not  once 
only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  several  ages. 
The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  suggested  of  its  maritime 
power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occa- 
sioned its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to 
divide  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered 
the  Syrfpusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  plunged  them  into  a  sloth  and  luxury,  that  inspired  them  with  a 
disgust  for  all  fatigue  and  application.  They  generally  abandoned 
themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  as- 
cendant over  them.  In  order  to  make  them  obey,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity  and  good  nature ; 
and  yet,  when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators, 
they  would  proceed  to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  which  they 
immediately  after  repented. 
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When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that 
time  knew  no  bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fury,  violence, 
and  I  might  say  even  frenzy.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke,  they  became  base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  cring- 
ing like  slaves.  But  as  this  condition  was  violent,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Oreek  nation,  bom  and 
nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished  in 
them,  and  only  lulled  to  sleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from 
their  lethargy,  broke  their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy  the  unjust 
masters  who  had  imposed  them. 

With  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  seriefir  of  the  history  of  the 
Syracusans,  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  as  Galba  afkei  wards  said  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire 
liberty  or  entire  servitude ; '  so  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those 
who  governed  them,  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  to  a  wise  medium 
between  those  two  extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave  them  an  entire 
freedom  in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  only  to  themselves  the  care 
of  explaining  the  utility,  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  good  mea- 
sures :  and  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kings  we  have  spoken  of  were 
wonderfully  successful,  under  whose  government  the  Syracusans 
always  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes, 
and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws.  And  this  induces  me  to  con- 
clude, that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the  effect  of  the 
people's  levity  than  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  them,  who  had 
not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their  affection, 
which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  and  of  all  who  command 
others. 

'  Imperatnnu  et  hominibiUi  qui  neo  totam  tervitutem  pati  poMiiiit»  neo  totam  libertetea. 
-Tacit  Hiat  L  L  a.  If. 
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ATHENS  CARRIBB  TO  ROMB. 

MiTHRiDATBSy  king  of  PontuB,  whose  history  we  are  now  beginning, 
and  who  rendered  himself  so  famous  by  the  war  he  supported  during 
ahnost  thirty  years  against  the  Romans,  was  sornamed  Eupator.  He 
was  descended  from  a  house  which  had  eiven  a  long  succession  of 
kings  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  first,  according  to  some  his* 
torians,  was  Artabaaus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew  the  Magi, 
and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  wno 
rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides  that  we 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Artabazns  among  those  Persians,  many 
reasons  induce  us  to  belieye,  that  the  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was 
the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who  is  called  Artabarzanes,  who  was 
competitor  with  Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king 
of  Pontus  either  by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the 
preference  given  to  Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom 
during  seventeen  generations.  Mithridates  Eupator,  of  whom,  we 
shall  treat  in  this  place,  was  the  sixteenth  from  mm. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign.^  His 
father,  before  his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  and  had 
given  him  his  mother  for  guardian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  witL 
him.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  his  mother  and  brother  to  death ; 
and  the  sequel  answered  but  too  well  to  such  a  beginning  of  it.' 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  that  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  having  sur* 

>  A.  M.  8880.    Ant  J.  0.  124  *  Memnon.  i^  Baeerf  tii  Photii,  o.  82. 
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rendered,  and  pat  him  into  possession  of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after 
taken  from  him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise  to  his  enmity  for 
them.^ 

Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the 
two  sons  he  had  left  to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice 
was  his  own  sister,  and  placed  one  of  his  own  sons,  at  that  time  very 
young,  upon  the  throne,  ginny  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  ap- 

e>inting  Gordius  his  guardian  and  regent.^  Nicomedes  king  of 
ithynia,  who  apprehended  that  this  increase  of  power  would  pat 
Mithridates  into  a  condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions 
in  time,  thought  proper  to  set  up  a  certain  young  man,  who  seemed 
very  fit  for  such  a  part,  as  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes.  He  engaged 
Laodice,  whom  he  had  espoused  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  such  ;  and  sent  her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  sap- 
port,  by  her  presence,  the  claim  of  this  pretended  son,  whom  she 
carried  thither  along  with'  her.  The  cause  being  brought  before  the 
senate,  both  parties  were  condemned,  and  a  decree  passed,  by  which 
the  Gappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  they  said  they  would  not 
be  without  a  king.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they 
thought  fit.  They  elected  Ariobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation. 
Sylla,  upon  his  quitting  the  office  of  praetor,  was  charged  with  the 
commission  of  establishing  him  upon  the  throne.  That  was  the  pre- 
text for  this  expedition ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was,  to  check  the 
enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augmenting,  gave  um- 
brage to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  the  following 
year;  and  after  having  defeated  a  great  number  of  Gappadocians, 
and  a  much  greater  of  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  aid,  he  expelled 
Gordius,  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes,  and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  hia 
place.^ 

While  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  s 
Persian,  named  Orobasus,  arrived  at  his  camp  from  king  Arsaces,*  to 
demand  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans.  Sylla  received  him 
at  his  audience,  caused  three  seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent ;  one  for 
Ariobarzanes,  who  was  present ;  another  for  Orobaaus ;  and  that  in 
the  middle  for  himself.  The  Parthian  kins,  offended  at  his  deputy 
for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of  the  Roman  pride,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Parthlans  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  establishment 
of  Ariobarzanes ;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  that  conduct  of 
the  Romans  gave  him,  he  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  being  re- 
venged upon  them.  In  the  mean  time  he  applied  himself  in  culti- 
vating good  alliances  for  the  augmentation  of  nis  strength,  and  began 
with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  a  very  powerful  prince.  Armenia 
had  at  first  appertained  to  the  Persians ;  it  came  under  the  Mace- 
donians afterwards  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Svria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  two  of  his  gene- 
rals, Artaxius  and  Zadriades,  with  that  prince's  permission,  established 

*  Appiao.  in  Mithrid.  p.  177,  178.  *  A.  M.  8913.    Ant.  J.  C.  9L 

*  A.  M.  3914.    Ant.  J.  C.  90.  '  Thif  wai  MithridatM  IL 
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tliemselyes  in  tbis  province,  of  which  it  is  probable  thej  were  before 
governors.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  adhered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They  had  divided  Armenia 
into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of  whom  we  now  speak,  was  descended 
from  Artaxins.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  Armenia,  subjected 
several  neighbouring  countries  bj  his  arms,  and  thereby  formed  a 
Tery  powerful  kingdom.  Mithridates  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage,  and  engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  project  against 
the  Romans,  that  they  agreed  that  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities 
and  countries  they  should  conquer  for  his  share,  and  Tigranes  the 
people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried  away.^ 

The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes, 
who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Oappadocia,  of  which  the  Romans  had 
put  him  into  possession,  and  re-established  Ariarathes  the  son  of 
Mithridates  in  it.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  happened  to  die 
about  this  time :  his  eldest  son,  called  also  Nicomedes,  ought  naturally 
to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king ;  but 
Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates  against  ^m,  who  de- 
prived him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings 
went  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed  their  re- 
establishment,  and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that 
decree  in  execution.' 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make 
irruptions  into  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  promising  them  their  sup- 
port ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a 
prince  so  near  home.  At  length,  however,  I^icomedes,  at  the  joint 
instances  of  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  he  had  promised  great  sums 
for  his  re-establishment,  and  of  his  creditors,  Roman  citizens  settled 
in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  very  considerably  for  the  same  object,  could 
no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the 
lands  of  Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the  low  country  as  far  as  the  city 
Amastris,  and  returned  home  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  to 
discharging  part  of  his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes  had  com- 
mitted this  irruption.  He  might  easily  have  repulsed  him,  having  a 
freat  number  of  eood  troops  on  foot ;  but  he  did  not  take  the  field. 
[e  was  glad  to  place  the  wrong  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
have  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  them.  He  began  by 
making  remonstrances  to  their  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas 
was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  various  con- 
traventions of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between 
them  and  Mithridates,  and  in  particular,  of  the  protection  granted  by 
them  to  Nicomedes  his  declared  enemy.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
'atter  replied  with  complaints  on  their  side  of  Mithridates.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  were  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  openly  at  present, 
gave  them  an  answer  in  loose  and  general  terms ;  that  the  Roman 
people  had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  should  injuie 
each  other. 

*  fitrab.  1.  11.  p.  531,  532.  «  A.  M.  3915.    Ant  J.  C.  89. 
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Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  caused  his  troopt 
to  march  immediately  into  Gappadocia,  expelled  Ariobarzanes  agidn, 
and  set  his  son  Ariarathes  upon  the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  generals  to 
make  his  apology,  and  to  complain  of  them  again.  Pelopidas  declared 
to  them,  that  his  master  was  contented  that  the  Roman  people  should 
judge  in  the  affair,  and  added,  that  he  had  already  sent  his  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  undertake  any  thing,  till 
they  had  received  the  senate's  orders ;  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war 
that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  For  the  rest,  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  Mitbridates,  in  case  justice  were  re- 
fused him,  was  in  a  condition  to  obtain  it  himself.  The  Romans, 
highly  offended  at  so  haughty  a  declaration,  made  answer,  that  Mith- 
ridates  had  orders  immediately  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Gappado- 
cia, and  to  cease  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobarmnes.  They 
ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  return, 
unless  his  master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors  were  no  better  re- 
ceived at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable ;  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not 
wait  till  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  people  arrived ;  which  was  what 
Mithridates  had  desired.  The  design  be  had  long  formed  of  declaring 
war  against  the  Romans,  had  occasioned  his  having  made  many  alli- 
ances, and  engaged  many  nations  in  his  interests.  Twenty-two  lan- 
guages, of  as  many  different  people,  were  reckoned  among  his  troops ; 
all  which  Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand 
horse ;  without  including  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and 
a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare 
his  troops  for  it,  and  made  them  a  long  discourse,  to  animate  them 
against  the  Romans.^  He  represented  to  them,  '^  that  there  was  no 
room  for  examining  whether  war  or  peace  were  to  be  preferred ;  that 
the  Romans,  by  attacking  them  first,  had  spared  them  that  inquiry ; 
that  their  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer;  that  he  assured  himself 
of  success,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valour  they 
had  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  lately  against  the 
same  enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bithy- 
nia  and  Gappadocia ;  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present,  when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the 
heart  of  Italy  itself;  when  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars, 
and  an  innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from  Germany  overran  all 
Italy ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbling  those  proud  republicans, 
who  had  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  had  sworn 
to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe.;  that  for  the  rest,  the 
war  his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  highly  different  from 
that  they  had  sustained  with  so  much  valour  in  the  horrid  deserts  and 
frozen  regions  of  Scythia:  that  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most 

'  I  have  greatlj  abridged  this  diseoarse,  which  Jastin  repeats  at  length,  as  it  stood  in 
Trogus  Pompeius,  of  whom  he  is  only  the  epitomicer.  The  discoarae  is  a  specimen  of  that 
•zoaileat  historian's  style,  and  ought  to  make  us  very  much  regret  the  kss  of  writingi. 
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fruitful  and  temperate  country  of  the  world,  abounding  with  rich  and 
opulent  cities,  which  seemed  to  offer  themselves  an  easy  prey :  that 
Asia,  abandoned  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  pro- 
consuls, the  inexorable  cruelty  of  tax-farmers,  and  the  crying  injus** 
tice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  im- 
patiently expected  them  as  her  deliverers :  that  they  followed  him  not 
so  much  to  a  war  as  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils."^  The 
army  answered  this  discourse  with  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  reite* 
rated  protestations  of  service  and  fidelity.^ 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  the 
several  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Cassius^ 
who  had  the  government  of  the  province  of  Pergamus ;  the  second  by 
Manius  Aquilius ;  the  third  by  Q.  Oppius,  proconsul  in  the  province 
of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had  forty  thousand  men,  including  the 
cavalry.  Besides  these  troops,  Nicomedes  had  fifty  thousand  foot,  and 
six  thousand  horse.  They  began  the  war,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
without  waiting  orders  from  Rome,  and  had  carried  it  on  with  so  much 
negligence,  and  so  little  conduct,  that  they  were  all  three  defeated  on 
different  occasions,  and  their  armies  ruined.  Aquilius  and  Oppius  them- 
selves were  taken  prisoners,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  insults. 
Mithridates,  considering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the  war, 
treated  him  with  the  h^hest  indignities.  He  made  him  pass  in  re- 
view before  the  troops,  and  presented  him  as  a  sight  to  the  people, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he 
was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  he  obliged  him  to  walk  on  foot 
with  his  hands  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along. 
At  last  be  made  him  swallow  molten  head,  and  put  him  to  death  with 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  The  people  of  Mitylene  had 
treacherously  delivered  him  up  to  Mithridates,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
siok,  and  had  retired  to  iimr  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's  hearts  by  his 
reputation  for  clemency,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners,  and  supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their  journey.^  That 
instance  of  his  goodness  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities 
to  him.  The  people  came  out  to  meet  him  every  where  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  They  gave  him  excessive  praises,  called  him  the  pre- 
-serrer,  the  father  of  the  people,  the  deliverer  of  Asia,  with  all  the 
other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  to  which  he  had  a  just  title,  for  he 
passed  for  the  prince  of  his  times,  who  could  drink  most  without  being 

'  Nunc  se  diversum  belli  oonditionem  ingredi.  Kem  neque  ocelo  Afiee  e^se  temperatias 
aliod»  Bee  mIo  fertiliae,  nee  nrbiam  maliitatMne  amaniiis ;  ms^amque  temporis  partem,  non 
ut  militiam,  sed  ut  festam  diem,  acturos,  bello  dubium  faoili  magis  an  nberi — tantumque  se 
avlda  expectat  Asia,  nt  etiam  rocibus  Tocet;  adeo  illis  odium  Romanornm  incuseit  rapaoitas 
proeonsulam,  aeetio  pnblicanomm,  calnmnia  liUum. — Justin.  Sectio  publicanorum,  "  in 
this  passage,  properly  signifies  the  forcible  sale  of  the  goods  of  those,  who,  for  default  of  pay- 
ment of  taxes  aod  imposts,  had  their  estates  and  effects  seized  on  apd  sold  by  the  publicans." 
CalnmnisB  Ittinm,  "  are  the  unjust  quirks  and  ehicancery  which  served  as  pretexts  for  depriv- 
i&g  the  rioh  of  their  eatnteuy  either  npoa  aoooant  of  taxes,  or  under  some  other  colour." 

*  Justin.  L  38,  e.  3—7. 

**  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  401.    Athen*  I.  y.  p.  SIS.    Cie.  OraL  pro  Flaeeo,  n.  66 
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disordered ;  a  quality  he  Talaed  himself  upon,  and  thonght  mncii  to 
hia  honour.^ 

The  fmita  of  his  first  yictories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia, 
from  which  Nicomedes  was  driven;  of  Phrjgia  and  Mysia,  lately 
made  Roman  proTinces;  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphla^onia,  and 
several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonieea  a  young  maid  of  exquisite  beauty, 
named  Monima,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his  train. 

MithridateSy  considering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in 
general,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  different  affairs, 
caried  on  secret  intrigues  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  sent 
private  orders  from  Ephesus,  where  he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  massacre 
them  all  upon  a  certain  day.'  The  women,  children,  and  domestics 
were  included  in  this  proscription.  To  these  orders  was  annexed  & 
prohibition  to  give  interment  to  those  who  should  be  killed.  Their 
estates  and  effects  were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  king  and 
the  murderers.  A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal 
the  living  or  bury  the  dead ;  and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  dis- 
covered those  that  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to  the  slaves  whc 
killed  their  masters ;  and  debt<Hti  forgiven  half  their  debts,  for  killing 
their  creditors.  The  recital  only  of  this  sanguinary  order  is  enough 
to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  have  been  the 
desolation  in  all  these  provinces,  when  it  was  put  in  execution  !  Eighty 
thousand  Romans  and  Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it 
Some  make  the  slain  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.^ 

Having  been  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he 
sent  people  thither  to  seiae  it.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  de- 
posited it  there,  when  she  undertook  the  war  in  Phoenicia,  against  her 
son  Lathyrus.  Besides  this  treasure,  they  found  eight  hundred  talents, 
which  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  deposited  there,  when  they  saw  the 
war  ready  to  break  out.* 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slaughter  in 
Asia,  had  taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and 
afforded  them  a  secure  retreat.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city 
ineffectually,  which  he  was  soon  obliged  to  raise,  after  having  been  in 
danger  of  being  taken  himself  in  a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  lost  many  of 
his  ships.^ 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mithridates  sent 
Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  into  Greece.  That  general  took  Athens,  and 
chose  it  for  his  residence,  giving  all  orders  from  thence  in  regard  to  the 
war  on  that  side.     During  his  stay  there,  he  engaged  most  of  the 

I 

*  Plut.  Sympos.  I.  i.  p.  A24. 

*  Is  uno  die,  iota  Asia,  tot  in  ciTitatibnt,  uno  nuntio,  utqae  ana  literarom  ngnifieatione^ 
oires  Romanos  necandos  truoidandosque  denotarit.— Cia. 
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cities  and  states  of  Qreece  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  He  reduced 
Delos  by  force,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  reinstated 
them  in  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure,  kept  in 
that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  gave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard 
for  the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect 
of  Epicurus.  He  employed  the  two  thousand  men  under  his  command 
to  seize  all  authority  at  Athens,  where  he  exercieed  a  most  cruel 
tyranny,  putting  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to 
Mithridates,  upon  pretence  that  they  were  of  the  Roman  faction.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla  was  charged  with  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five 
legions,  and  some  cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridates  was  at  that  time 
at  Pergamus,  where  he  distributed  riches,  government,  and  other  re- 
wards to  his  friends.' 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him, 
except  Athens,  which,  subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was 
obliged  unwillingly  to  oppose  him.  The  Roman  general  having  entered 
Attica,  divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to 
besiege  Aristion  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and  with  the  other  marched  in 
person  to  the  port  of  Pirsaus,  which  was  a  kind  of  second  city,  where 
Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  place, 
the  wjalls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entir^  of  hewn  stone. 
The  work  was  indeed  very  strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order 
jo{  Pericles  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  victory  de- 
pending solely  upon  this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  Qtmost  of  his 
power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employed  all  sorts 
of  engines  in  battmng  it,  and  made  continual  assaults.  If  he  had 
waited  a  little,  he  might  have  taken  the  higher  city  without  striking  a 
blow,  which  was  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But  being 
in  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might 
happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spared  neither  danger,  attacks,  nor 
expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that  war.  Without 
enumerating  the  rest  of  the  warlike  stores  and  equipage,  twenty 
thousand  mules  were  constantly  employed  in  working  the  machines 
only.  Wood  happening  to  fall  short,  from  the  great  consumption 
made  of  it  in  the  machines,  which  were  often  either  broken  or  spoiled 
by  the  vast  weight  they  carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
spare  the  sacred  groves.  He  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  walks  of  the 
Academy  and  Lycseum,  which  were  the  finest  and  best  planned  in  the 
suburbs,  and  caused  the  high  walls  that  joined  the  port  to  the  city  to 
be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works 
and  carrying  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  great  sums  of  money  in  this  war,  and  desired 
to  attach  the  soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  to  animate  them  by  great 
rewards,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,, 
and  caused  the  finest  and  most  precious  gifts,  consecrated  at  Epidaurus- 
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and  Olympia,  to  be  brouffht  firom  thenoe.  He  wrote  to  the  Ampkio- 
tjons  a«0einbled  at  Delphoe,  ^that  .tkej  would  act  wisely  in  sending 
bim  the  treaenres  of  the  sod,  becaoae  they  would  be  more  secure  ia 
his  hands ;  and  if  he  shonld  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would 
return  the  value  after  the  war."  At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his 
friends,  named  Caphis,  a  natire  of  Phods,  to  Delphos,  to  receive  sU 
those  treasures  by  weight* 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of  reverence 
for  the  god,  to  meddle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  m 
the  presence  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  bom. 
Upon  which  some  person  there  having  said,  that  he  heard  the  sound 
of  Apollo's  lyre  from  the  inside  of  the  sanctuary,  Oaphis,  whether  he 
really  believed  it,  or  was  for  takiog  that  occasion  to  strike  Sylla  with 
a  religious  awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  Sylla, 
deridinff  his  simplicity,  replied,  ^^  that  he  was  surprised  he  should  not 
comprehend,  that  sinking  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  of  anger 
and  resentment ;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the 
treasures  boldly,  and  be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  do  it  with  plea- 
sure, and  gave  them  to  him  himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now  speak  of. 
The  former,  whom  merit  alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no 
views  from  employments  but  the  public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the 
soldiers  respect  and  obey  them,  without  descending  to  use  low  and  un- 
worthy methods  for  that  purpose.  They  commanded  troops  that  were 
wise,  disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  gen^ 
rals  without  replv  or  delay.  ^'  Truly  kings,"  says  Plutarch,  ^'  in  the 
grandeur  and  nobility  of  their  sentiments,  but  simple  and  modest  pri- 
vate persons  in  their  train  and  equipage,^  they  put  the  state  to  no 
other  expense  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reason- 
able and  necessary,  conceiving  it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter 
his  soldiers  than  to  fear  his  enemies."  Things  were  much  changed  in 
the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  Roman  generals,  abandoned  to  in* 
satiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were  oUised  to  make  themselves  slaves 
to  their  soldiers,  and  buy  their  services  by  ffifte  profH>rtioned  to  their 
avidity,  and  often  by  tne  toleration  and  impunity  of  the  greatest 
crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of  money 
to  satisfy  his  troops,  and  then  more  than  ever,  for  carrying  on  the 
siege  he  had  engaged  in ;  the  success  of  which  seemed  to  him  of  the 
biff  best  importance,  both  as  to  his  honour  and  safety.  He  was  for  de- 
priving Mithridates  of  the  only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece,  and  which 
by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia,  made  all  hopes  of 
conquering  that  prinoe  vain,  and  would  oblige  Sylla  to  return  shame- 
full  v  into  Italy,  where  he  would  have  found  more  terrible  enemies  in 
Marius  and  his  faction.  He  was  besides  sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive 
raillery  in  which  Aristion  indulged  every  day  against  himself  and  his 
wife  Metdla. 
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It  18  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was  conducted 
with  most  vigour ;  for  both  sides  behaved  with  incredible  courage  and 
resolution.  The  sorties  were  frequent,  and  attended  with  almost 
battles  in  form,  in  which  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  loss  gene* 
ndly  not  very  unequal.  The  besieged  would  not  have  been  in  a  con- 
ditiou  to  have  made  so  vigorous  a  defencci  if  they  had  not  received 
several  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

What  hurt  them  the  most,  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian 
slaves  that  were  in  the  Pineus.  Those  sUves,  whether  out  of  affec^ 
lion  to  the  Roman  party,  or  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  safety^ 
m  case  the  place  were  taken,  wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  passed 
within,  and  threw  them  with  slings  to  the  Romans ;  so  that  whatever 
wise  measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended  the  Piraeus,  while  Ariston 
commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  useless.  He  resolved  to  make 
a  general  sally :  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden  ball  with  this  intelligence 
upon  it :  '^  To-morrow,  at  such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your  workni 
and  the  horse  your  camp."  Sylla  laid  ambushes,  and  repulsed  the 
besieged  with  loss.  A  convov  of  provisions  was  in  the  night  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  city,  that  was  in  want  of  every  thing.  Upon 
advice  of  the  same  kind,  the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Athenians  defended 
themselves  like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  bum  most  of  the 
■lachines  erected  against  the  walls,  or  by  undermining  them,  to  throw 
them  down  and  break  them  to  pieoes. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigour.  By  the 
help  of  mines,  also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
under  which  they  excavated  the  ground,  and  having  propt  the  foun- 
dations with  beams  of  wood,  they  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  props  with 
a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur,  and  tow.  When  those  beams  were 
burned,  part  of  the  wall  fell  down  with  a  horrible  noise,  and  a  large 
breach  was  opened,  through  which  the  Romans  advanced  to  the  assault. 
The  battle  continued  a  great  while  with  equal  ardour  on  both  sides ; 
but  the  Romans  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they 
renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a  new  wall  during  the 
night  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the  other  had 
fallen ;  and  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Pirseus  no  longer,  but  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 
The  city,  on  the  other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremity.     A  bushel  of 
barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for  a  thousand  drachmas.     The  inhabitants 
did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots»  which  they  found  about  the  cita- 
del, but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  the   leather  of  shoes,  which  the^ 
boiled  soft.     In  the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant  passed  his 
aays  and  nights  in  debauch.     The  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to 
obtain  a  capitulation  from  Sylla :  he  dispersed  them  with  arrows,  and 
in  that  manner  drove  them  from  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla, 
till  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  pro- 
posals, and  asked  nothing  of  him  tc  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praia- 
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ing  and  extolling  Theseus,  EamolpuSy  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  Medes,  Sylla  was  tired  with  their  discourse,  and  in- 
terrupted them  by  saying,  '^  You  may  go  back  again,  and  keep  your 
rhetorical  flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to 
Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your 
modern  revolt.'' 

During  the  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city,  overheard 
by  chance  some  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called  Ceramicos,'  and 
blaming  the  tyrant  exceedingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the 
wall,  that  was  the  only  place  by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  scale 
the  walls.  At  their  return  into  the  camp,  they  related  what  they  had 
heard  to  Sylla.  The  parley  had  been  to  no  purpose.  SyUa  did  not 
neglect  the  intelligence  given  him.  The  next  night  he  went  in  person 
to  take  a  view  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  accessible, 
he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against  it,  began  the  attack  there,  and 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  wall,  after  a  weak  resistance 
entered  the  city.  He  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  aban- 
doned it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  who,  in  several  houses,  found 
human  flesh  which  had  been  dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued.  The  next  day  all  the  slaves  were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped  the  swords  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  a  very  small  number.  He  besieged  the  citadel  the  same 
day,  where  Ariston,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  soon 
so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  The 
tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in  office  under  him,  were  put 
to  death. 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  Pineus, 
and  burned  all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal,  which  had  been 
built  by  Philo,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fahria 
Archelaus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet,  had  retired  to  Munichia,  another 
port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxiles,  one  of 
his  generals,  arrived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Archelaus,  that  general's  brother,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia,  and  would  neither  remove  from 
the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  endeavoured 
to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This  was  yerj  wise 
conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of  them ;  so  that  famine 
obliged  him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Boeotia, 
where  Hortensius  joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took 
possession  of  a  fertile  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea, 
at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet.  When  they  had  formed  their 
camp,  the  enemy  could  immediately  discover  their  small  number, 
which  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse.  This  induced  the  generals  of  Archelaus  to  press  him  in  the 
warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain  his  con- 
sent without  great  difficulty.     They  immediately  began  to  move,  and 

'Th«  public  plaoe  at  Atheni. 
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covered  ihe  whole  plain  with  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable 
troops :  for  when  the  two  brothers  were  joined,  their  army  was  very 
formidable.  The  noise  and  cries  of  so  many  thousand  men  preparing 
for  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  array,  were  equally 
terrible.  The  brightness  of  their  armour,  magnificently  adorner! 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and  Scythiar 
coats  of  arms,  mingled  with  the  glitter  of  brass  and  steel,  reflected  a 
kind  of  rays,  which,  while  they  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with 
terror.^ 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrench- 
ments.  Sylla,  not  being  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to 
remove  their  fear,  and  not  being  willing  to  force  them  to  fight  in  their 
present  discouragement,  was  obliged  to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  though 
with  great  impatience,  the  bravadoes  and  insulting  derision  of  toe 
barbarians.  They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  conse- 
quence, that  they  neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  them 
kept  within  their  intrenchments ;  the  rest,  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
dispersed  in  great  troops,  and  removed  considerably,  and  even  several 
days'  journey,  from  the  camp.  They  plundered  and  ruined  some 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair,  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies 
destroyed  before  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his  army  fight. 
He  at  last  thought  of  a  stratagem,  which  was  to  give  the  troops  no 
repose,  and  to  keep  them  incessantly  at  work  in  turning  the  little 
river  Cephisus,  which  was  near  his  camp,  and  in  digging  deep  and 
large  fosses,  under  pretence  of  their  better  security;  but  with  the 
design,  that  when  they  should  be  tired  of  such  great  fatigues,  they 
might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the  continuance  of  their  labour. 
His  stratagem  was  successful.  After  having  worked  without  inter- 
mission three  days,  as  Sylla,  according  to  custom,  was  taking  a  view 
of  their  progress,  they  cried  out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  Sylla  suffered  himself  to  be  exceedingly  en- 
treated, and  did  not  comply  for  some  time ;  but  when  he  saw  their 
ardour  increase  from  this  opposition,  he  made  them  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Gheronssa.  The  enemy  had  possessed 
themselves,  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  post, 
called  Thurium :  it  was  the  ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended 
itself  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Romans,  and  was  vef  y  proper  to  check 
their  motions.  Two  men  of  Cheronsea  came  to  Sylla,  and  promised 
him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small 
number  of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time,  he  drew 
np  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  divided  his  horse  between  the  two  * 

wings,  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Murena.  Galba 
and  Hortensius  formed  a  second  line.  Hortensius,  on  the  left  of  it, 
supported  Murena ;  w)'''i3  Galba,  on  the  right,  did  the  same  for  Sylla. 
The  barbarians  had  a*     ady  begun  to  extend  their  horse  and  light- 
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armed  foot,  in  a  large  compass,  with  the  design  of  sorromiding  the 
second  line,  and  charging  it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  Gheronsea  having  gained  the  top 
of  Thurium,  with  their  small  troops,  without  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  showed  themselves  on  a  sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised 
and  terrified,  immediately  took  to  flight.  Pressing  against  each  other 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  they  ran  precipitately  down  it  be- 
fore the  enemy,  who  charged  and  pursued  them  closely  down  the  hill ; 
so  that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the  mountain.  Of 
those  that  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who  had  just 
before  formed  himself  in  battle.  Having  marched  against  them,  he 
intercepted,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them :  the  rest,  who  en- 
deavoured to  regain  their  camp,  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their 
troops  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they  threw  the  whole  army 
into  terror  and  confusion,  and  made  their  generals  lose  much  time  in 
restoring  order,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  defeat 

Bylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against  them 
with  so  much  vigour,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with 
such  rapidity,  that  he  prevented  the  effect  of  their  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  The  force  of  these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of 
their  course,  which  gave  impetuosity  and  violence  to  their  motion ;  in« 
stead  of  which,  a  short  space,  that  did  not  leave  room  for  their  career, 
rendered  them  useless  and  ineffectual,  as  the  barbarians  experienced 
at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little 
effect,  that  the  Romans  easily  pushed  them  back,  and  with  great  noise 
and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  as  was  customary  at  Rome  in  the 
chariot-races  of  the  circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came  to  blows. 
The  barbarians  presented  their  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with 
their  bucklers  jomed,  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken ;  and  the  Bo- 
mans  threw  down  their  javelins,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  removed  the 
enemies'  pikes,  in  order  to  join  and  charge  them  with  great  fury. 
What  increased  their  animosity  was  the  sight  of  fifteen  thousand 
slaves,  whom  the  king's  generals  had  withdrawn  from  them  by  the 
promise  of  their  liberty,  and  posted  among  the  heavy-armed  foot. 
Those  slaves  had  so  much  resolution  and  bravery,  that  they  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  Roman  foot  without  giving  way.  Their  battle  was 
80  deep  and  so  well  closed,  that  the  Romans  coidd  neither  break  nor 
move  them,  till  the  light-armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  thrown 
them  into  disorder,  by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  of  stones 
from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to  surround  the  left 
of  the  Romans,  Hortensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his  command  to 
take  him  in  flank ;  which  Archelaus  seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand 
horse  to  wheel  about.  Hortensius,  upon  the  point  of  being  over- 
powered by  that  great  body  of  horse,  retired  by  degrees  toward  the 
mountains,  perceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  upon 
the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with  great  part 
of  his  right  wing  that  had  not  yet  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief. 
From  the  dust  raised  by  those  troops,  Archelaus  judged  what  they 
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were,  and  leaviDg  Hortensins,  he  turned  about  toward  the  place  Sylla 
had  quitted^  in  hopes  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right 
wing  without  its  general. 

Taxiles  at  the  same  time  led  on  bis  foot^  armed  with  brazen  shields^ 
against  Murena ;  while  each  side  raised  great  cries,  which  made  the 
neighbouring  hills  resound.  Sylla  halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowing 
well  to  which  side  he  should  hasten.  At  length  he  thought  it  most 
expedient  to  return  to  his  former  post,  and  support  his  right  wing. 
He  therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with  four  cohorts,  and 
taking  the  fifth  with  him,  ho  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he  found 
engaged  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither  side  haying  the  advantage. 
But  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  that  wing,  taking  new  courage  from  the 
presence  of  their  general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of 
Archelaus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  vigorously  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

After  his  great  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Murena.  Finding  him  also  Tictorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated 
Taxiles,  he  joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished.  A  great 
number  of  the  barbarians  were  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater 
cut  to  pieces  in  endeavouring  to  gain  their  camp ;  so  that,  of  manjr^ 
thousand  men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  city  of 
Chalcis.  Sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen  of  his  men 
were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned  the  same  evening. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  he  gave  the  music-games  at  Thebesi 
and  caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighbouring  Grecian  cities  to 
distribute  the  prizes ;  for  he  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  the  Thebans. 
He  even  deprived  them  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated 
to  ApoUo  Pythins,  and  Jupiter  Olympus ;  and  decreed,  that  the  money 
be  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods  should  be  repaid  out 
of  their  revenues.^ 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L. 
Valerius  llaccus  of  the  adverse  party,  for,  at  this  time,  the  divisions 
between  Marios  and  Sylla  were  at  the  highest,  had  been  elected  con- 
sul, and  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appear- 
ance against  Mithridates,  but  in  reality  against  himself.  For  this 
reason  he  began  his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  design  to  meet  hinu 
But  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Melitea,  in  Thessaly,  news  came  to 
him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  in  his  rear  were 
plundered  by  another  of  the  king's  armies,  stronger  and  more  nume- 
rous than  the  first :  for  Dorylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  eighty  thousand  men,  the  best  equi{>ped, 
the  most  warlike,  and  best  disciplined  of  all  the  troops  of  Mithridates, 
and  thrown  himself  into  Bceotia,  tod  possessed  himself  of  the  whole 
country,  in  order  to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus  would  have 
diverted  him  from  that  design,  by  giving  him  an  exact  account  of  the 
battle  he  had  so  lately  lost ;  but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no 
efiect.     He  soon  knew  that  the  advice  he  had  given  him  was  highly 

reasonable  and  judicious. 

^i^^^"^"— ^"^^"^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"""^      ^^^-— ^— »^»^.^^M^^^»»»^^^^-^^— ^— .^^^.^ 
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He  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenos  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sylla 
Gauged  fosses  to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemj 
of  the  advantage  of  an  open  country,  and  to  remoTe  them  toward  the 
marshes.  The  barbarians  fell  furioosly  on  the  vorkmen,  dispefsed 
them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that  supported  them,  Sylla,  seang 
his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his  horse  immediately,  ind 
seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forward  toward  the  enemy 
through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  them,  ^^  For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it 
glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  yon,  when  yon  shall  be  asked  where  yon 
abandoned  your  general,  remember  to  say,  it  was  at  Orchomenoe." 
They  could  not  snfler  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
with  such  fury  that  the  troops  of  Archelaus  turned  their  backs.  The 
barbarians  came  on  again  in  better  order  than  before,  and  were  sgsin 
repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  toward  the 
enemy's  camp,  to  continue  his  trenches,  and  falling  upon  those  who 
were  detached  to  skirmish  and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  charged 
them  so  furiously,  that  he  put  them  to  flight.  These  threw  the  troops 
who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  into  such  terror,  that  they  were  afraid 
to  stay  to  defend  it.  Sylla  entered  it  with  those  that  fled,  and  made 
himself  master  of  it.  The  marshes  in  a  moment  were  dyed  with 
blood,  and  the  dike  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  enemies,  in  different 
attacks,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  troops;  Archelaus  continued  a 
great  while  hid  in  the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to  Ghalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great  conster- 
nation. However,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources, 
he  did  not  lose  courage,  and  applied  himself  to  repair  his  losses  by 
making  new  levies.  But  from  the  fear  that  his  ill  success  might  give 
birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspiracy  against  his  person,  as  had  already 
happened,  he  took  the  bloody  precaution  of  putting  all  whom  he  bq9- 
pected  to  death,  without  sparing  even  his  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  than  his  generals  had  been  in 
Greece.  Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  beat  the  re- 
mainder of  his  best  troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Pergamus,  where  Mithridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
that  place  himself,  and  retire  to  Pitane,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas. 
Fimbria  pursued  him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But  as  he 
had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  Lucullus,  who  cruised  in 
the  neighbouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented  to  him 
that  he  might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mith- 
ridates, who  could  not  escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  so  impor- 
tant a  war.  Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions. 
The  latter  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  oUier.  So  that 
Mithridates  escaped  by  sea  to  Mitylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  fault  cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not 
extraordinary  in  states  where  misunderstandings  subsist  between  the 
ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  which  make  them  neglect  the 
public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  rivals.' 

'  Plut  in  SjUa»  p.  466—468.    Id.  in  Luool.  p.  593.    Appian.  p.  204—210. 
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Lacullns  aftennurdB  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  twice,  and  gained  two 
great  victories  over  him.  This  happy  sacceas  was  the  more  sorprising, 
as  it  was  not  expeoted  from  LugqIJos  to  distinguish  himself  by  military 
exploits.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar;  and 
during  his  being  qiuestor  in  Asia,  the  province  had  always  enjoyed 
peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by 
experience,  what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is  generally  the 
growth  of  many  years.  He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measure,  by 
employing  the  whole  time  of  his  journey,  by  land  and  sea,  partly  in 
asking  questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  partly 
in  instructing  himself  by  the  reading  of  history ;  so  that  he  arrived  in 
Asia  a  complete  general,  though  he  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.^ 

While  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed 
him,  and  at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  Ginna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest 
and  most  considerable  persons  with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustioe. 
Most  of  these,  to  avoid  this  insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire 
to  Sylla*s  camp,  as  a  place  of  safety  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time,  Sylla  had 
a  little  senate  about  him.  His  wife  Metella,  having  escaped  with  great 
difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account,  that  his  enemies 
had  burned  his  house,  and  ruined  his  lands ;  and  begged  him  to  depart 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in  Rome,  and  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity. '  On  the  one  side,  the  miser- 
able condition  to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined  him  to  march 
directly  to  its  relief;  on  the  other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  im- 
perfect so  great  and  important  an  affair  as  the  war  with  Mithridates. 
While  he  was  in  this  cruel  dilemma,  a  merchant  came  to  him,  to  treat 
with  him  in  secret  from  Archelaus,  and  to  make  him  some  proposals 
of  an  accommodation.  He  was  so  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  this  man 
had  explained  his  commission,  that  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  have  a 
conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near  the  little 
city  of  Delium.  Archelaus,  who  did  not  know  how  important  it  was 
to  Sylla,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him 
the  uniting  bis  interest  with  that  of  Mithridates ;  and  added,  that  bis 
master  would  supply  him  with  money,  troops,  and  ships,  for  a  war 
against  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Mariua. 

Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  proposals,  exhorted 
him,  on  his  side,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived, 
under  an  imperious  and  cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  might  take 
upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his  government,  and  offered  to  have  him 

*  Ad  MithridAticnm  bellnm  misBus  a  senatu,  non  modo  oplDlonem  vicit  omnium  qa»  de 
Tirtnte  ejus  erat,  sed  eiiam  gloriam  superioram.     Idqne  eo  fiit  mirabilias,  quod  ab  eo  laus 
ifflperatoria  non  ezpeotabatur,  qui  adoleteentiam  in  foreosi  opera,  qu8D8tur«Q  diuturnam  tem- 
pQB,  Murena  bellam  in  Ponto  g«rente,  In  Asiee  pace  consuropserat.     Sed  incredibilis  quwdam 
ingenii  magnitude  non  deaideravit  indocilem  usns  discipUnam.     Itaque,  cum  totum  iter  et 
narigationem  eonsumpsiiset,  partim  in  peroonUndo  a  peritis,  partim  in  rebus  geatia  ^^ff*>^* 
dig;  in  Asiam  faetus  impermtor  Tenit,  cum  esset  Koma  profeotna  rei  militwia  rudin.  —  'ilc. 
Academ.  Qaiest.  1.  i^.  n.  2. 
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declared  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Romaii  people,  if  he  woold  deliter 
up  to  him  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  under  his  eommand.  Archelaue 
rejected  that  proposal  with  indignation,  and  eyen  expressed  to  the  Ro- 
man general,  how  much  he  thought  himself  injured  bj  the  snppomtaon 
of  his  being  capable  of  such  a  treason.  Upon  which  Sylla,  assuming 
the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  so  natural  to  the  Romans,  said  to  him, 
^^  If,  being  only  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  barbarian  king, 
you  look  upon  it  as  a  baseness  to  quit  the  service  of  your  master,  how 
dare  you  to  propose  the  abandoning  the  interests  of  the  republic  to 
such  a  Roman  as  me  ?  Do  you  imagine  our  conditi<m  and  affairs  to 
be  equal?  Have  you  forgot  my  victories t  Do  you  not  remember 
that  yon  are  the  self-same  Archelaus  whom  I  hav^  defeated  in  two 
battles,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Orcho* 
?" 


Archelaus,  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer,  sustained  himself 
no  longer  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation.  Sylla  got  the  ascendant 
entirely ;  and,  dictating  the  law  as  victor,  proposed  the  following  con- 
ditions: *^that  Mithridates  should  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia: 
that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ario- 
barzanes :  that  he  should  pay  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  him  seventy  armed  galleys,  with  their 
whole  equipage :  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mithri- 
dates the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  Archelaus  seemed  to  approve  those 
conditions ;  and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  them 
to  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  carrying  Archelaus 
with  him,  whom  he  treated  with  great  honours. 

He  received  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  at  Larissa,  who  came 
to  declare  to  him,  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other 
articles,  but  that  he  desired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia ; 
and  that  as  to  the  seventy  galleys,  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with 
that  article.  Sylla,  offended  at  this  refusal,  answered  them  in  an 
angry  tone,  "  What  say  vou  ?  Would  Mithridates  keep  possession  of 
Paphlagonia ;  and  does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded  ?  I  ex- 
pected to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  for  haring 
only  left  him  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  a  hundred  thousand 
Romans.  He  will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Asia  ;  though 
at  present,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  plana 
for  a  war  he  never  saw."  Such  was  the  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who 
gave  Mithridates  to  understand  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not 
use  such  language,  had  he  been  present  at  the  past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Archi- 
laus  endeavoured  to  soften  S^lla,  and  promised  him  that  Mithridates 
should  consent  to  all  the  articles.  He  set  out  for  that  purpose ;  and 
Sylla,  after  having  laid  waste  the  country,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and 
informed  him,  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the  proposed  conditions ; 
but  that  he  exceedingly  desired  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  What 
made  him  earnest  for  this  interview,  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who 
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having  killed  l^laccus,  of  whom  mention  is  made  before,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  that  consurs  army,  advanced  by  great  marches 
against  ^Iithridates;  which  determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with 
Sylla.  They  had  an  interview  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mithri- 
dates  had  with  him  two  hundred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six 
thousand  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes ; 
and  Sylla  had  only  four  cohorts  and  two  hundred  horse  in  his  company. 
When  Mithridates  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla 
asked  him,  whether  he  accepted  the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  king 
kept  silence,  Sylla  continued,  '^  Do  you  not  know,  Mithridates,  that  it 
is  for  supplicants  to  speak,  and  for  the  victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent?" 
Upon  this  Mithridates  began  a  long  apology,  endeavouring  to  ascribe  the 
cause  of  the  war  partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  Romans.  Sylla 
interrupted  him  ;  and  after  having  made  a  long  detail  of  the  violences 
and  inhumanities  he  had  committed,  he  demanded  of  him  a  second  time, 
whether  he  would  ratify  the  conditions  Archelaus  had  laid  before  him. 
Mithridates,  surprised  at  the  haughtiness  and  steady  air  of  the  Roman 
general,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his 
embraces ;  and  afterwards  presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nico- 
medes  to  him,  he  reconciled  them  to  each  other.  Mithridates,  after 
the  delivery  of  the  seventy  galleys  entirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred 
archers,  re-embarked.' 

Sylla  saw  plainly,  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was  highly  disagreeable 
to  his  troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  kings 
was  the  most  mortal  enemy  to  Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused 
one  hundred  thousand  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  in  Asia,  to  be  put  to 
the  sword,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  favour,  and  even  honour, 
and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  still  reeking  with  their 
blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  if 
he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of  peace,  Mithridates,  on  his  refusal, 
would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria :  and  that  if  those  two 
enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  him  either  to 
abandon  his  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  two  great  captains,  who  in  one  day 
might  have  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  all  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  lasted  four 
years,  and  in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia, 
Asia,  and  many  other  provinces,  of  which  Mithridates  had  possessed 
himself ;  and  having  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  obliged 
him  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  hereditary  dominions* 
But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that  ^during  three  years,, 
while  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Ginna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he  did  not 
dissemble  his  intentions,  of  turning  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet 
continued  the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
conquer  the  foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished  those  at 
home.^     He  was  also  highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearken^- 

'  A.  M.  3920.     Ant  J.  C.  84. 

*  Vix  quidqaam  in  Syllas  operibas  clarins  daxerim,  quam  qnod,<nim  per  trieDninm  Cfnnanav* 
V arianasque  partes  Italiam  obsiderent,  neque  illatamm  so  bellvm  U»  diseimiUa^^  neo  qaodi 
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ipg  to  any  proposals  from  Mithrid^tes,  who  offered  him  considerable 
aid  H gainst  his  enemies,  till  that  prince  had  accepted  the  conditions  of 
peace  prescribed  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  and  having  marked 
out  a  camp  near  his,  he  began  his  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers, 
who  came  unarmed,  ran  out  to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and 
assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  in  forming  their  lines.  Fimbria 
seeing  this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable 
enemy,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand  talents, 
and  besides  that,  injured  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their 
houses  to  the  insolence  and  rapacionsness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quar- 
tered upon  them,  and  who  lived  at  discretion  as  in  conquered  cities. 
For  he  gave  orders  that  every  host  should  pay  each  soldier  quartered 
upon  him  four  drachmas  a  day,  and  entertain  at  table,  himself,  and  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  he  should  think  fit  to  invite ;  that  each  captain 
should  have  fifty  drachmas,  and  besides  that,  a  robe  for  the  house,  and 
another  when  he  went  abroad. 

After  having  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  with  all  his 
ships,  and  arrived  the  third  day  at  Piraeus.  Having  been  initiated'in 
the  great  mysteries,  he  took  for  his  own  use  the  library  of  Apellicon, 
in  which  were  the  works  of  Aristotle.  That  philosopher  at  his  death 
had  left  his  writings  to  Theophrastes,  one  of  his  most  illustrious  disciples. 
The  latter  had  transferred,  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pergamus  in  Asia ;  after  whose  death,  those  works 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept  them  shut 
up  in  a  chest.  When  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  to  collect  indus- 
triously all  sorts  of  books  for  their  library,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was 
in  their  dependence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these  works  would 
be  taken  from  them,  thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under 
ground,  where  they  remained  almost  one  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  till 
the  heirs  of  Neleus's  family;  which,  after  several  generations,  were 
fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to  sell  them  to  Appel- 
licon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  every  where  for  the  most  curioii> 
books  for  his  library.  As  they  were  very  much  damaged  by  the  length 
of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  they  had  lain,  Appellicon  h:Ht 
copies  immediately  taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  ch:ism^ . 
because  the  originals  were  either  rotten  in  many  places,  or  worm-eaten 
and  obliterated.  Those  blanks,  words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as 
well  as  thev  could  be  by  conjecture,  and  in  some  places  with  great 
want  of  juagment.  From  hence  arose  the  many  difficulties  in  these 
works,  which  have  ever  since  divided  the  learned  world.  Apellieon 
having  died  a  short  time  before  Sylla's  arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized 
upon  his  library,  and  with  these  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  found  in 
it,  enriched  his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those  times, 
named  Tyrannion,  who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great  desire  for 

erat  in  ma^ibas  omiatt ;  ezisUmavitqae  ante  frangendam  hostem,  qaam  ubisceaduin  oiTem ; 
repulaoque  ezterno  meUi)  ubi  quod  alienum  esset  riciuet,  soperaret  quod  erat  liomettieaa. 
—  VeU.Patoro.LU.  0.24. 
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these  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  permission  from  Sylla's  librarian  to 
take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was  communicated  to  Andronicus 
the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  public,  and  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  that  great  philosopher  J 

8BCT.   n.  —  SECOND  AND   THIRD  WARS  WITH   MITHRIDATES.      TRAGICAL 

END   OF  HIS   SISTERS   AND   WIVES. 

Sylla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government  of  Asia  to 
Murena,  with  the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep 
the  province  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  whom 
Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which  bears  his  name.  His  son  at  this 
time  made  his  first  campaign  under  him.^ 

After  Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates  having  returned  into  Pontus, 
marched  his  army  against  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the  Bosphorus, 
who  had  revolted  against  him.  They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithri- 
dates for  their  king ;  and  having  obtained  him,  immediately  returned 
to  their  duty.  The  king  imagining  their  conduct  to  proceed  from  his 
son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it ;  and  having  caused  him  to  come  to 
him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  gold,  and  soon  after 
put  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done  him  great  service  in  the  war 
against  Fimbria.  We  see  here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which 
an  excessive  love  of  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  height  the 
prince  who  abandons  himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  carrying  his  suspicions 
against  his  own  blood ;  always  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  ex- 
tremities, and  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  dearest  to  him  to  the  slightest 
distrust.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  prepared  a 
great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  which  gave  reason  to  believe  his 
designs  were  against  the  Romans.  He  had  not  indeed  restored  all 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarsanes,  but  reserved  part  of  it  in  his  own  hands ; 
and  he  began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace 
equally  shameful  and  disadvantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to 
deal  with,  he  took  refuge  with  Murena^  and  solicited  him  warmly  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Mithridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily  per- 
suaded. He  made  an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Comana,  the  most  powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mithri 
dates  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his  violating  the  treaty 
the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  replied,  that  he  knew  of 
no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  re- 
duced to  writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the  whole  having  passed  by  verbal 
agreement.  He  therefore  continued  to  ravage  the  country,  and  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and  the  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus. 
But  as  they  conferred  together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  us  a 
mere  collusion  ;  and  indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaging  his  country. 

*  Pint,  in  SyUa,  p.  468.     Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  609.    Athen.  1.  vii.  p.  214.    Laert.  in  Theoph. 

*  ^.  M  3921.    Ant.  J.  C.  83.    Appian.  p.  213—216. 
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Mithridates  therefore  took  the  field;  and  having  passed  the  river 
Ilaljs,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
mto  Phrygia  with  verv  great  loss.* 

Sjlla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any 
longer  that  Mithridates,  contrary  to  the  treaty  he  had  granted  him. 
should  be  disquieted,  sent  Gabinius  to  Murena,  to  order  him  in  reality 
to  desist  from  making  war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with 
Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed.  Mithridates,  having  put  one  of  his  sons 
of  only  four  years  old  mto  the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes  as  a  hostage, 
under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which  he  had  garrisons,  pro- 
mising, no  doubt,  to  restore  them  in  time.  He  then  gave  a  feast,  in 
which  he  proposed  prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  in  drinking,  eating, 
singing,  and  rallying ;  fit  objects  of  emulation !  Gabinius  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus  ended 
the  second  war  with  Mithridates,  which  lasted  only  three  years. 
Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  to 
which  his  pretensions  were  but  indifferent.* 

Mithridates  at  length  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being 
compelled  to  do  so  by  Sylla,  who  died  the  same  year.'  But  he  con- 
trived a  stratagem  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  had  lately 
built  a  great  city  in  Armenia,  which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called 
Tigranocerta.  Mithridates  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappa- 
docia, and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new  city,  and  the  other 
parts  of  his  dominions  that  Miere  not  well  peopled.  He  did  so ;  and 
took  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth,  wherever 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
better  peopling  of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorius,  who  had  given  the  Ro- 
mans terrible  employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates  conceive  the 
thought  of  sending  an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join 
forces  against  the  common  enemy.  The  flatterers,  who  com{9ared  him 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  insinuated,  that  the  Romans, 
attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides,  could  never  be  able  to 
oppose  two  such  formidable  powers,  when  the  most  able  and  experienced 
generals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He  there- 
fore sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treat- 
ing with  Sertorius,  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he  would  suffer  that 
prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Asia,  which  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs  had  induced  him  to  abandon  by  the  treaty  he  had  made  with 
Sylla.* 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had  opened 
their  commission  to  Sertorius,  he  assembled  his  council,  which  he 
called  the  senate.  They  were  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  that 
prince's  offers  with  joy ;  especially  as  so  immediate  and  effective  an 
aid,  as  the  offered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost  only  a  Y&in  consent  to 
an  enterprise,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  him  to  pre- 

'  A.  M.  3922.    Ant.  J.  G.  82.  *  A.  M.  3923.    AnL  J.  a  SL^ 

'A.M.  8926.    AntJ.  0.  78. 

*  A.  M.  3928.    AdU  J.  0.  76.    Appian.  p.  216,  217.    Plul.  in  Sertor.  p.  580,  681. 
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vent.  But  Sertorius,  with  a  truly  Roman  gfeatness  of  soul,  pro- 
tested that  he  would  uever  consent  to  any  treaty  injurious  to  the  glory 
or  interest  of  his  country;  and  that  he  could  desire  no  victory  from 
his  own  enemies,  that  was  not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable  means. 
Having  directed  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembly, he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  suffer  their  master  to  keep 
Bithynia  and  Gappadocia,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  governed  by 
kings,  and  of  which  the  Romans  could  pretend  to  no  just  right  to 
dispose ;  but  he  would  never  consent  that  he  should  have  any  footing 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  and  which  he  had 
renounced  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  him  with 
amazement;  and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  '^what 
orders  may  we  not  expect  from  Sertorius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the 
senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  who,  even  now,  confined  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions,  and  declares 
war  against  us  if  we  undertake  any  thing  against  Asia?"  A  treaty 
was  however  concluded  and  sworn  between  them  to  this  effect :  that 
Mithridates  should  have  Bithynia  and  Gappadocia;  that  Sertorius 
should  send  him  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  his  captains  to 
command  them ;  and  that  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  should  pay  Ser- 
torius three  thousand  talents  down,  and  give  him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorius  into  Asia,  was  a  banished  senator 
of  Rome,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus  Marius,  to 
whom  Mithridates  paid  great  honours :  for  when  Marius  entered  the 
cities,  preceded  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  Mithridates  followed  him, 
well  satisfied  with  the  second  place,  and  with  only  making  the  figure 
of  a  powerful,  but  inferior  ally,  in  this  proconsul's  company.  Such 
was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name  alone  of  that 
potent  republic,  obscured  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest 
kings.  Mithridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct. 
Marius,  as  authorized  by  the  Roman  people  and  senate,  discharged 
most  of  the  cities  from  paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had 
imposed  upon  them ;  expressly  declaring,  that  it  was  from  Sertorius 
that  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  that  favour. 
So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities  to 
him  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  of  Sertorius  alone  made 
more  conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mithridates  immediately 
formed  a  resolution  to  renew  the  war  against  them  upon  this  occasion, 
and  employed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  He  believed,  that  after 
the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles  by  which  the  republic  was 
agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon  the  con- 
quests he  had  given  up.^ 
Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  his 

'  A.  M.  3929.    Ant  J.  C.  75.    Appian.  de  BeUo  MiUurid.  p.  176. 
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army  all  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  coih 
sider  as  the  allurement  of  the  rictor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those 
who  wore  them.  He  caused  swords  to  be  forged  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers ;  he  collected  horses,  rather 
well  made  and  broke,  than  magnificently  adorned ;  assembled  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like  the  Roman 
infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well  equipped  for  service,  besides 
one  hundred  chariots  armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four 
horses.  He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of  galleys,  which 
glittered  no  longer  as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  well  provided  with  sums 
of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  troops.^ 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  seizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  The 
province  of  Asia,  which  found  itself  exhausted  by  the  exaction  of  the 
Roman  tax-farmers  and  usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  op- 
pression, declared  a  second  time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the 
third  Mithridatic  war,  which  subsisted  almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with  two  armies 
against  him.  LucuUus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Oappadocia,  for  his  pro- 
vince ;  the  other,  Bithynia  and  Propontis.* 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  the  rapaciousness  and 
violence  of  the  farmers  and  usurers,  and  in  reconciling  the  people  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for 
the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  who  had  already  arrived,  thought  he  had  a 
favourable  opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  to  signalize 
himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  therefore  prepared  to  give  Mith- 
ridates battle.  The  more  he  was  tv.M  that  Lucullus  approached,  that 
he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste 
he  made  to  fight ;  believing  himself  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and 
desirous  of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it ;  bat 
he  was  beaten  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of 
his  ships,  with  their  entire  complements ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost 
four  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  city  of  Ghalcedon,  with  no  hope  of  any  other  relief  but  what 
his  colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  All  the  officers  of  his 
army,  enraged  at  Gotta's  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Lucullus  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mithridates  had  left  with- 
out troops,  and  where  he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people 
inclined  to  revolt.  He  answered  generously,  that  he  should  always 
esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve  a  Roman  citizen,  than  to  possess 
himself  of  the  whole  dominions  of  an  enemy ;  and,  without  resent- 
ment against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  him,  and  met  with  all 
the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than 
the  most  splendid  victories. 

Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had  gained, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Oyzicum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously 
supported  the  Roman  party  in  this  war.     In  making  himself  master 

*  Plut.  in  LuouL  p.  496.  «  A.  M.  3930.    AnL  J.  a  7L 
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of  this  place,  he  would  have  opened  himself  a  passage  from  Bithynia 
into  Asia  Minor,  which  would  have  been  very  advantageous,  in  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war  thither  with  all  possible  ease 
and  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired  to  take  it*  In  order 
to  succeed,  h6  invested  it  by  land  with  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
divided  into  ten  camps ;  and  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.  LucuUus 
soon  followed  him  thither,  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated  his  receiving 
convoys,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  provisions. 
He  had  only  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying, 
encouraged  him ;  for  he  was  convinced,  that  so  innumerable  a  multitude 
would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions.  Hence,  in  haranguing  his  troops, 
he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that  would  not  cost  them  a 
single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  that  he  placed  his  glory  ;  for  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers  were  dear  to  him.^ 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour.  Mithridates 
battered  the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines.  The  de- 
fence was  no  less  vigorous.  The  besieged  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  and  employed  all  means  that  the  most  industrious  capacity 
could  invent,  to  repulse  the  enemy's  attacks,  either  by  burning  their 
machines,  or  rendering  them  useless  by  a  thousand  obstacles  opposed 
to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage,  was  their  ex- 
ceeding confidence  in  LucuUus,  who  had  let  them  know,  that  if  they 
continued  to  defend  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  the  place  would 
not  be  taken. 

LucuUus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that  without  coming  to  a  gene- 
ral action,  which  he  always  carefully  avoided,  he  caused  the  army  of 
Mithridates  to  suffer  severely  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  charging 
his  foraging  parties  with  advantage,  and  beating  the  detachments  which 
he  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he  weakened  the  army  of  the  be- 
siegers so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cutting  off  their  provisions, 
having  shut  up  aU  avenues  by  which  they  might  be  supplied,  that  he 
reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.  The  soldiers  could  find  no  other 
food  but  the  herbage ;  and  some  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  human 
flesh.  Mithridates,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  artful  captain  of  his 
times,  in  despair,  that  a  general  who  could  not  have  had  so  much  experi- 
ence, should  so  often  deceive  him  by  false  marches  and  feigned  move- 
ments, and  had  defeated  him  without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  shamefully,  after  having  spent  almost  two 
years  before  the  place.^  He  fled  by  sea,  and  his  lieutenants  retired 
with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  LucuUus  pursued  them  ;  and 
having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  upon  the  spot,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.   It 

»  A.  M.  3931.     Ant  J.  C.  7S.     Plat,  in  LuonL  p.  497—499.     Appian.  p.  219,  222. 

*  Cum  totiuo  impetna  belli  ad  Cysioenonim  moenia  constitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  Mithri- 
dates Aal»  jaauam  fore  patariaset,  qua  effraota  et  revulaa,  tofea  pafceret  prorineia ;  perfecta  ab 
Lucollo  bflpc  sunt  omnia,  ut  arbs  fidelisBlmorum  sooiorum  defenderetur,  ut  omnea  copiaa 
regis  diuternitate  obsidionis  oonsumerenter. — Cio.  in  Orat  pro  Mar.  n  38. 
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was  said,  that  in  this  war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  thon 
sand  men,  soldiers  and  servants,  with  other  followers  of  the  army.^ 

After  this  new  socoess,  LucuUns  returned  to  Cysicam,  entered  the 
city  ;  and  after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  haring 
preserved  it,  and  the  honours  consequential  of  that  suc^oess,  he  made 
a  rapid  tour  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  a&d 
form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  GTxicum,  returned  to 
Nicomedia,  from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part 
of  his  fleet,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont, 
nnder  three  of  his  most  able  generals.  LucnUus,  with  the  Roman 
fleet,  beat  them  twice ;  first  at  Tenedos,  and  then  at  Lemnos,  when 
the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy,  and  of 
alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself.^  He  killed  almost 
all  their  men  in  those  two  en^igements ;  and  in  the  last,  took  M. 
MarittS  the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorius  had  sent  from  Spain  to 
the  aid  of  Mithridates.  Lucullus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
because  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Roman  dignity,  that  a  senator 
of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One  of  the  two  others  poisoned 
himself;  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumph.  After  having 
cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned  his  arms 
toward  the  continent ;  first  reduced  Bithynia^  then  Paphlagonia, 
marched  afterwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates. 

He  Bufiiered  at  first  so  great  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Oalatians  follow  the 
army,  each  with  a  quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon 
his  advancing  into  the  country,  and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces, 
he  found  such  abundance  of  all  things,  that  an  ox  sold  for  only  <Ae 
drachm,  and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest  in  his  pas- 
sage on  the  Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  had  been 
treated  so  roughly.  He  lost  in  it  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet, 
and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thither  for  the  defence  of  his  ancient 
dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrived,  he  was  making  new  levies  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that  invasion  which 
he  had  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time,  besieged 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  very 
near  each  other.  The  latter,  which  had  been  very  lately  built,  was 
called  Eupatoria,  from  the  surname  of  Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates: 
this  place  was  his  usual  residence,  and  he  designed  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.  Not  contented  with  these  two  sieges  at  once, 
he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  form  that  of  Themiscyra,  upon 

'  A.  M.  3933.    Ant  J.  C.  71. 

^  Ab  eodem  imperatore  oUssem  magsam  et  ornatam,  qa«B  duoibns  Sertorianis  ad  Italiam 
•studio  inflammato  raperetur,  superatam  esse  atque  depressam. — Cic.  pro  Lege  Manil.  n.  21. 

Quid?  Illam  pagnau  navalem  ad  Tenedum,  cum  tanto  coscorsu,  aoerrimifl  dueibai^ 
hoBtium  classis  Italiam  spe  atque  animis  inflata  peteret,  mediocri  certamine  et  p«rva  dimiaa^ 
tione  cummlBsam  arbitraris? — Id  pro  Mareoa,  n.  33. 
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ihe  river  Thermodoon,  which  place  was  not  less  considerable  than  the 
two  others. 

The  officers  of  the  army  of  LucuUos  complained^  that  their  general 
amused  himself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  worth  his  trouble ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  gave  Mithridates  opportunity  to  augment 
his  army,  and  gather  strength.  To  which  he  answered  in  his  justifica- 
tion* ^'  That  is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  act  in  this  manner  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  oourage,  and  assemble  so 
numerous  an  army,  as  may  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in  the  field,  and 
fly  no  longer  before  us.  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind  him 
immense  solitudes,  and  infinite  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  either  to  come  up  with  or  pursue  him  7  Armenia  is  but  a  few 
days'  march  from  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keeps  his  court,  that 
king  of  kings,  whose  power  is  so  great  that  he  subdues  the  Partbians, 
transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  the  heart  of  Media,  has 
made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exterminated  the  kings 
descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried  their  wives  and  daughters  into 
captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithri- 
dates. Do  you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  supplicant, 
that  he  will  abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us  ?  Hence,  in 
hastening  to  drive  away  Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of 
drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  hands,  who  has  long  sought  pretexts  for 
declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never  find  one  more  specious,  legi- 
timate, and  honourable,  than  that  of  assisting  his  father-in-law,  and  a 
king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why  therefore  should  we  serve 
Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  have 
recourse  for  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  him 
against  his  will,  and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step 
as  unworthy  of  his  valour  and  greatness,  into  the  arms  and  protection 
of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take 
courage,  and  strengthen  himself  with  his  own  forces,  to  have  only  upon 
oar  hands  the  troops  of  Oolchis,  the  Tibarenians  and  Gappadodans, 
whom  we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have  the 
additional  force  of  the  Armenians  and  Modes  to  contend  with  V 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned, 
Mithridates,  who  had  already  formed  a  new  army,  took  the  field  very 
early  in  the  spring.  Lucullus  left  the  command  of  the  sieges  of 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena,  the  son  of  him  we  have  spoken  of 
before,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  favourable  light.  '^  He  went 
into  Asia,  a  province  abounding  with  riches  and  pleasures,  where  he 
left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions 
without  the  general,  the  general  none  without  him."^  Lucullus 
marched  against  Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Cabirse.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  in  two  actions,  but  ^as  entirely 
defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly  without  either  servant  or 
equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  of  his  stable.     It  was  not  till 

*  Asiam  btam  resertam  et  eandem  delicatam,  sic  obiit,  at  in  e»  neque  avaritae,  neque  laz- 
oriflB  restigium  reliqaeiit.  Maximo  in  bello  sic  est  yeisatuB,  at  bio  maltas  res  et  magnaa 
line  imperatore  geaaerit,  nullam  line  noc  imperator.~*Cio>  pro  Murena,  n.  20. 
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^rtrj  Ltft^f  thu  ome  of  Ui  anuMkiy  ^eemg  Ua  <mi  fcot  ii 
iW  fl/i/i;r  ^rwj,  4;«ttK>aoted  a»d  gMre  him  ks  iMne.  The 
Witre  iK^  n^esr  iiff«^  ilMt  they  mbai'Mt  had  him  is  thor  haaT 
imof  «fjtir«;jr  to  dMMelvei  tliau  dwjdid  wiC  take  hnn.  T&ie 
oolj  of  tii^  «ol4Mfii  loit  tlMoi  *  pr«7f  vluck  tlwr  liad  imfrarf  » 
throoirti  io  txuifiy  toik,  daafrera,  «Mi  banleis  and  deprived  Lac»?hR  of 
tlM»  K'iiii;  revsrd  of  all  hb  rietori«&  Mnhridstcfl,  njs  C^eero.  artfk^ 
imiimUfd  the  manaer  in  vfaich  Medea  escaped  the  panait  of  Iier  fatker 
to  tii^  name  kingdon  of  Pootss.  Tkat  prineeaB  is  said  to  kare  cat 
tbe  \mmIj  of  ker  brotker  Abajrtim  in  pieces,  and  to  kare  scattered  kis 
litntHi  in  the  plaees  tkroogk  wtiA  her  father  pomed  ker ;  in  order 
tkal  kin  care  in  taking  np  tkose  disperaed  members,  and  die  grief  so 
sad  a  speetaele  wonid  giro  kim,  nngkt  stop  tke  rapiditj  of  kis  par- 
smt«  MithridAtes  in  like  manner,  as  ke  lied,  left  opon  tke  waj  a  great 
qnantitv  of  gold,  silrer,  and  precions  effects,  wkick  kad  either  de- 
seended  to  him  from  kis  ancestors,  or  kad  been  amassed  by  himself  in 
the  preeeiltrig  wars :  and  while  the  soldiers  employed  themsdres  in 
gathering  those  tressnres  too  attentively,  the  king  escaped  from  their 
bandM.  Bo  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped  in  lus  porsnit  by 
sorrow,  hot  the  Romans  by  joy.' 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lncallns  took  the  city  of  Cabirae, 
with  several  other  places  and  castles,  in  which  he  found  great  riches, 
lie  found  also  the  prisons  full  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related 
to  the  king,  who  were  confined  in  them.  As  those  unhappy  persons 
had  long  given  themselves  over  for  dead,  the  liberty  they  received 
from  Lucullus  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new  life  to  them.  In 
one  of  these  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Nyssa,  was  also  taken, 
which  was  a  great  instance  of  her  good  fortune.  For  the  other  sis- 
ters of  that  prince,  with  his  wives,  who  had  been  sent  farther  from  the 
danger,  and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  ail  died 
miserablv,  Mithridates,  on  his  flight,  having  sent  them  orders  to  die, 
by  Baoobidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both 
unmarriod,  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  two  of  his  wives  Bere- 
nice an<l  Monima,  both  of  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the 
Iatt<u',  whom  they  admired  more  for  her  wisdom  than  her  exquisite 
bounty.  The  king  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  had  for- 
got nothing  that  might  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion.  He  sent  her 
at  OTico  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to 
him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and 
queen,  and  sent  her  tne  royal  tiara  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremony 
in  the  marriage  of  the  kings  of  those  nations.  Nor  did  she  then  com- 
ply without  extreme  regret,  and  in  compliance  with  her  family,  dazzled 


*  Rx  suo  rofrno  nio  MllhrldalM  profbgife,  nt  •!  eodmn  Ponio  Medea  Ula  qaondem  profogi; 
dieilur,  iiumu  prcedioant.  In  fUx«t  tth%T\»  buI  membra  in  iis  locis,  qua  lu  pareDs  penequeretar, 
dliivipnvlMKo.  ut  «orum  pDllectiu  ^isperM^  mcerorque  patris  celeritatem  persequeodi  retardaret» 
Siv  Mlthri(U((>««  t^iK^t'oa  maxlmam  vim  aurl  aique  argeoti,  pnlchemmarumque  rerom  omniniDy 
qua*  «ta  i»i\)uribu»  aoreperat,  et  ip»e  bello  superiore  ex  iota  Asia  direptas  in  saam  regavm 
eoQjKiMMPoral  in  Punli>.  omnem  reliqult.  Him  dam  nostri  oollieunt  omnia  diligentiua,  rex  ip»e 
t  manibue  •f[\\^\U  lu  Ulam  in  penequendi  atudio  maror.  hos  tetitia  retardartL-  -de  d« 
]«««•  ManU.  n.  U. 
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with  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  the  power  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  From  her 
marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  unfortunate 
princess  had  passed  her  life  in  continual  sadness  and  affliction,  Iamen^ 
ing  her  fatal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master, 
and  instead  of  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  society,  had  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a 
guard  of  barbarians;  where,  far  removed  from  the  delightful  regions 
of  Greece,*  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  dream  of  the  happiness  with  which 
she  had  been  flattered,  and  had  really  lost  that  solid  and  essential  good 
she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  informed  the'princesses  of  the  orders 
of  Mithridates,  which  favoured  them  no  farther,  than  to  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  choose  the  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle 
and  immediate,  Monima,  taking  the  diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it 
round  her  neck,  and  hung  herself  up  by  it.  But  that  wreath  not 
being  strong  enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  ^'  Ah !  fatal  trifle, 
you  might  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  ofiice."  Then,  throwing  it 
away  with  indignation,  she  presented  her  neck  to  Bacchidas. 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  was  going  to  drink,  her 
mother,  who  was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accord- 
ingly both  drank.  The  half  of  it  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  mother, 
worn  out  and  feeble  with  age ;  but  was  not  enough  to  surmount  the 
strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess  struggled  long  with 
death  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired  with  waiting 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison,  venting  a  thousand  re- 
proaches and  imprecations  against  Mithridates.  Statira,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  pleased  with  her  brother,  and  thanked  him,  that  being  in 
so  great  danger  for  his  own  person,  he  had  not  forgot  them,  and  had 
taken  care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of  with- 
drawing from  the  indignities  which  their  enemies  might  otherwise  have 
made  them  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  LucuUus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithri- 
dates ;  but  having  received  advice,  that  he  was  four  days  journey  be- 
fore him,  and  had  taken  the  route  of  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in- 
law,  he  returned  directly  ;  and  after  having  subjected  some  countries, 
and  taken  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  sent  Appius  Olodius 
to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
returned  against  Amisus,  which  place  was  not  yet  taken.  Gallimachus, 
who  commanded  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able  engineer  of  his  times, 
had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  for 
him.  Lucullus  did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain  ; 
and,  to  increase  his  concern,  saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  city 
to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  from  whom  the  place  had  as  much  to 
fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His  troops  were  insatiable  for 
booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  rain  that  happened 
to  fall  preserved  a  great  number  of  buildings ;  and  Lucullus,  before 
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his  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt. 
This  city  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.     Such  of  the 
Athenians,  during  Aristion's  being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly 
from  his  tyranny,  had  retired  thither,  and  enjoyed  there  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  natives. 

Lucullus,  when  he  left  Amisus,  directed  his  march  toward  the  cities 
of  Asia,  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers 
held  under  the  most  dreadful  oppression ;  insomuch  that  those  poor 
people  were  obliged  to  sell  their  children  of  both  sexes,  aiid  even  set 
up  to  auction  the  paintings  and  statues  consecrated  to  the  gods.  And 
when  these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  interest  un- 
paid, they  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and  often 
exposed  to  such  barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  in  comparison  with 
their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  talents,  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it.  They  had  already 
paid  the  sum  twice  over;  but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  heaping 
interest  upon  interest,  had  augmented  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  talents ;  so  that  they  still  owed  three  times  as  much  as  they 
had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
evils  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
sedition  ;  ^  but  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess 
not  easy  to  comprehend. 

The  interest  of  money  among  the  Romans  was  paid  everj  month, 
and  was  one  per  cent. :  hence  it  was  called  usuria  centesima,  unciamm 
foenus ;  because  in  reckoning  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent,  was 
paid ;  uncia  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  whole. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  interest  to  above 
twelve  per  cent.^  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the 
people,  in  the  896th  year  of  Rome.^ 

Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  sum,  semunciarum 
foenus.* 

At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  prohibited 
by  decree :  ne  foenerari  liceret.* 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.  Avarice  was  always  too  strong 
for  the  laws;  and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  it, 
either  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  or  under  the  emperors,  it  always 
found  means  to  elude  them.^  It  is  remarkable,  that  usury  has  always 
occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  states  where  it  has  been  tolerated ;  and  it 
was  this  disorder  which  contributed  very  much  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to  the  greatest 
calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

<  A.  M.  3934.    Ant  J.  0.  70. 

*  Sane  vetuB  urbi  foeaebre  nmlam,  et  seditionnm  diflOordUramqiie  ortb«rrin*  CMisa.    Tadt 
Annal.  L  vi.  o.  16. 

'  Nequis  nnoiario  foenore  amplins  ezeroeto. 

*  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  o.  16.     Ljt.  1.  riL  n.  16. 

*  Li7. 1.  vii.  n.  27.  •  Ibid,  n.  24. 

^  Multis  plebiflcitifl  obviam  itam  frandibuB ;  qua  toti«s  represBBB,  mSras  per  arte*  rur jbb 
orlebantur.—  Tacit.  Ibid. 
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Lucullus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  province  of 
Asia  some  relaxation,  which  he  could  only  effect  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers.  The  latter, 
finding  themselves  deprived  by  Lucullus  of  the  immense  gain  they 
made,  raised  a  great  outcry,  as  if  they  had  been  excessively  injurea, 
and  by  the  force  of  money  animated  many  orators  against  him  ;  par- 
ticularly confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who  governed  the  republic 
in  their  debt,  which  gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  almost  unbounded 
influence.  But  Lucullus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the 
more  admirable  from  its  being  very  uncommon. 

BBGTION   in.  —  LUCULLUS    DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST    TIGRANES.      THR 

LATTER   LOSES   TWO   BATTLES. 

TiGRANES,  to  whom  Lucullus  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of  no 
great  power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  enlarged  it  so  much  by 
a  series  of  successes,  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  that  he  was 
commonly  sumamed  the  "  king  of  kings."  After  having  overthrown 
and  almost  ruined  the  family  of  the  kings,  successors  of  Seleucus  the 
Great ;  after  having  very  often  humblea  the  pride  of  the  Parthians, 
transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  conquered  all  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called  Scaenites ;  he 
reigned  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The 
people  paid  him  honours,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  ado- 
ration. His  pride  was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the  immense  riches 
he  possessed,  by  the  excessive  and  the  continual  praise  of  his  flatterers, 
and  by  a  prosperity  that  had  never  known  any  interruption.^ 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who 
appeared  with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the 
ambassador  a  higher  idea  of  the  royal  dignity;  who,  on  his  side, 
uniting  the  haughtiness  of  his  disposition  with  that  which  particularly 
characterized  his  republic,  perfectly  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
ambassador. 

After  having  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of  complaints 
which  the  Romans  had  against  Mithridates,  and  that  prince's  breach 
of  faith  in  violating  the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give 
any  reason  or  colour  for  it,  he  told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand 
his  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due  by  every  sort  of  title  to  the 
triumph  of  Lucullus :  that  he  did  not  expect  that  he,  as  a  friend  to 
the  Romans,  which  he  had  been  till  then,  would  make  any  difiiculty  in 
giving  up  Mithridates ;  and  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  in- 
structed to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no 
other  law  nor  rule  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended 
at  this  Roman  freedom.  But  he  was  much  more  so  with  the  letter  of 
Lucullus  when  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which 
it  gave  him,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  had  assumed  that  of  ^^  king  of 
kings,"  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that 
respect  so  fS^r  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned  heads. 

'  A.  M.  3934.    Ant  J.  C.  70.    Plat  in  Lnenl.  p.  604—612.    Memn.  o.  48—67.    Appiu. 
171  Mithrid.  p.  228—232. 
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He  never  appeared  in  public  without  having  four  kings  attending  him ; 
two  on  foot,  on  each  side  of  his  horse,  when  he  went  abroad ;  at  table, 
in  his  chamber,  in  short  every  where,  he  had  always  some  of  them  to 
do  the  lowest  offices  for  him ;  but  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to 
ambassadors ;  for  at  that  time,  to  give  strangers  a  great  idea  of  his 
glory  and  power,  he  made  them  all  stand  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  throne,  where  they  appeared  in  the  habit  and  posture  of 
common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of  absurdity  oiTends  all  the  world; 
one  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  in  its  nature. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  prince  of  this  character  should  bear  the 
manner  in  which  Glodius  spoke  to  him  with  impatience.  It  was  the 
first  free  and  sincere  speech  he  had  heard,  during  the  five-and-twentj 
years  he  had  governed  his  subjects,  or  rather  tyrannized  over  them 
with  excessive  insolence.  He  answered,  that  Mithridates  was  the 
father  of  Cleopatra  his  wife ;  that  the  union  between  them  was  of  too 
strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him  up  for  the  triumph  of 
Lucullus ;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  enough  to  make  war 
against  him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make  them  re- 
pent it.  To  express  his  resentment  by  his  answer,  he  directed  it  only 
to  Lucullus,  without  adding  the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others 
commonly  given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

Lucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and  that  war  had 
been  declared  against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence 
into  Pontus  to  commence  it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the 
terrible  power  of  the  king  astonished  all  those  who  relied  less  upon 
the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  g^ieral,  than  upon  a 
multitude  of  soldiers.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  Sinope, 
he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus,  and  made  them 
both  free  and  independent  cities.  Cfotta  did  not  treat  Heraclea,  which 
he  took  after  a  long  siege  of  treachery,  in  the  same  manner.  He  en- 
riched himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  excessive 
cruelty,  and  burned  almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  was  at  first  well  received  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  sur- 
name of  Ponticus,  on  account  of  taking  that  place;  but  soon  after, 
when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  complaints  before  the  senate,  and 
represented,  in  a  manner  capable  of  moving  the  hardest  hearts,  the 
miseries  which  Cotta's  avarice  and  cruelty  had  inflicted  on  them,  the 
senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  latus  clavos, 
which  was  the  robe  worn  by  the  senators ;  a  slight  punishment  for  the 
crying  excesses  proved  upon  him.^ 

Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with  six 
thousand  men,  and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  through  Cappadocia 
to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that  river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and 
afterwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Tigranocerta,  whioh  was  at 
some  small  distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital,  where  he  bad 
lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince  of 
Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  pei  son  who 

'  Mema.  o.  U. — Izi. 
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brought  him  the  first  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for 
BO  important  a  serrice.  He  listened  to  nothing  but  the  discourses  of 
flatterers,  who  told  him  that  Lucallus  must  be  a  great  captain,  if  he 
only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus,  and  did  not  betake  himself  to 
flight  and  abandon  Asia,  when  he  saw  the  many  thousands  of  which 
his  army  was  composed.  So  true,  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  as  all 
constitutions  are  not  capable  of  bearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are 
not  suited  to  bearing  great  fortunes  without  loss  of  reason  and  in- 
fatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to 
Mithridates,  though  his  father-in-law ;  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  arrogance,  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard 
over  him  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  places. 
But  after  the  embassy  of  Clodius,  he  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
to  court  with  all  possible  honours  and  marks  of  respect.  In  a  private 
conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses,  they  freed 
themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  their 
friends,  upon  whom  they  oast  all  the  blame.^ 

Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus,  of  the  city  of 
Scepsis,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  influence 
with  the  king,  that  he  was  called  the  king's  father.  That  prince  had 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes,  to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans. 
When  he  had  explained  the  occasion  of  his  jottrnev,  Tigranes  asked 
him,  ^^  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  regard  to  your  master's 
demands  V*  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  with  an  ill-timed  sin- 
cerity: '^As  an  ambassador,  I  advise  you  to  do  what  Mithridates 
demands  of  you ;  but  as  your  counsel,  not  to  do  it.''  This  was  a 
criminal  prevarication,  and  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him  his  life, 
when  Mithridates  had  been  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

LucuUus  continually  advanced  against  that  prince,  and  was  already 
in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing  or 
believing  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  so  much  was  he  blinded  by  his 
presumption.  Mithrobarsanes,  one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  carry 
him  that  news.  The  reward  he  had  for  it  was  to  be  charged  with  a 
commission  to  go  immediately  with  some  troops,  and  bring  Lucullus 
prisoner ;  as  if  the  question  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of  the  king's 
subjects.  The  favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  given 
him,  lost  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  dangerous  com- 
mission. This  ill  success  opened  the  eves  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him 
recover  from  his  infatuation.  Mithrioates  had  been  sent  back  into 
Pontus,  with  ten  thousand  horse,  to  raise  troops  there,  and  to  return 
and  join  Tigranes,  in  case  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For  himself, 
he  had  chosen  to  continue  at  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  raising  troops  throughout  his  dominions.  After  this 
check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucallus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  re- 
tired to  Mount  Taurus,  and  gave  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  repair 
thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quarters 

'  A.  M.  8986.    Ant  J.  C.  69. 
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around  the  place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  foil  of 
all  sorts  of  riches  ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having 
emulated  each  other  in  contributing  to  its  embellishment  and  magni. 
ficence,  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  the  king :  for  this  reason,  Ln- 
cullus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  visonr ;  believing  that  Tigranes 
would  never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a 
transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  every 
day  couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advise  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  use  of  his 
cavalry  in  cutting  off  provisions  from  Lucullns.  Taziles  himself  was 
sent  by  him  with  the  same  instructions,  who,  staying  with  him  in  his 
camp,  earnestly  entreated  him  every  day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman 
armies,  as  they  were  excellently  disciplined,  veteran  soldiers,  and  al- 
most invincible. 

At  first,  he  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.  But  when  his  troops, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  different  nations,  were  assembled,  not 
only  the  king's  feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded  with  nothing  but 
vain  bravadoes,  full  of  insolence,  pride,  and  barbarian  menaces. 
Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  for  having  ventured  to  oppose 
the  advice  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle ;  and  Mithridates  himself 
was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  deprive  his 
son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithri- 
dates should  arrive  and  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
He  therefore  marched  with  all  his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that  he 
was  only  sorry  on  one  account,  and  that  was,  his  having  to  do  with 
Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  generals  together.  He 
measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  He  had 
about  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand  horse, 
seventeen  thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cavalry,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  besides 
workmen  to  clear  the  roads,  build  bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  course 
of  rivers,  with  other  labourers  necessary  in  armies,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-five  thousand,  who,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  com- 
batants, made  the  army  appear  still  more  numerous,  and  augmented 
its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared 
together  in  the  plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to 
strike  terror  into  the  most  daring  enemy.  Lucullus,  always  intrepid, 
divided  his  troops.  He  left  Murena  with  six  thousand  foot  before  the 
place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  marched  against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  on  the  plain,  with 
a  large  river  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his  flat- 
terers with  great  matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon 
them ;  others,  by  way  of  diversion,  drew  lots  for  the  spoils ;  and  of  all 
the  generals  of  Tigranes,  and  the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not 
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one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  give  the  charge  of  that  affair  to  him 
alone,  and  content  himself  with  being  only  a  spectator  of  the  action. 
Tigranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  and  a  fine  rallier,  used  an  ex- 
pressioQ,  which  has  been  much  admired :  ^*  If  they  come  as  ambas- 
sadors, they  are  a  great  many;  but  if  as  enemies,  very  few."  Thus 
the  first  day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  LucuUus  made  his  army  march  out 
of  their  intrenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  toward  the  east ;  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner, 
that  a  little  below  it  turned  off  to  the  .left  toward  the  west,  where  it 
might  be  easily  forded.  Lucullus,  in  leading  his  army  to  this  ford, 
inclined  also  to  the  left,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  nver,  hastening 
his  march.  Tigranes,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  Qmi ;  and  calling  for 
Taziles,  said  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  ^^  Do  you  see  those 
invincible  Roman  legions?  You  see  they  can  run  away."  Taxiles 
replied,  ^'I  wish  your  majesty's  good  fortune  may  this  day  do  a 
miracle  in  your  favour ;  but  the  arms  and  march  of  those  legions  do 
not  argue  people  running  away." 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  eagles  of  the  first 
legions  move  on  a  sudden  to  the  right-about,  by  the  command  of 
Lucullus,  followed  by  all  the  cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river. 
Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty,  like  one  that  had  been  long 
drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three  times,  ''  Bow !  are  those  people  coming 
to  us?"  They  came  on  so  fast,  that  his  numerous  troops  did  not  post 
themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. Tigranes  placed  himself  in  the  centre ;  gave  the  left  wing  to 
the  king  of  the  Aaiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Modes. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  heavy-armed  horse  covered  the  front  of  the 
right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general 
officers  advised  him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day,  it  being  one  of  those 
unfortunate  days  which  the  Romans  called  black  days :  for  it  was  the 
same  upon  which  the  army  of  Cepio  ^  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle 
with  the  Oimbri.  Lucullus  made  them  this  answer,  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous :  '^  I  will  make  this  a  happy  day  for  the  Romans.  * 
It  was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  the  nones  of  October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dis 
couraged,  he  passed  the  river,  and  marched  foremost  against  the  enemy 
He  was  armed  with  a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which 
glittered  surprisingly  under  his  coat  of  arms  bordered  all  around  with 
a  fringe.  He  carried  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his 
troops  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  an  enemy  immediately,  accustomed 
to  fight  only  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows,  and  to  deprive  them,  by 
the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the  space  required  for 
the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  enemy 
very  much  relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  the  summit 
of  which  was  flat  and  level,  and  the  declivity  of  not  more  than  five 

'  The  Greek  text  says,  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  Monuear  do  Thou  baa  juatiy  ooiT6ot«4 
is  tbe  margin  of  his  Plataroh,  the  army  of  Cepio.  ' 
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bufidred  pti^6«,  s^  mviA  hnSsesk  sor  rerr  dHBtioTt,.  be «bv  s:  fintTinr 

wiiat  w^  Ue  Jbt^  Ki  jHuti^e  of  it.  lie  eonmuoidbd  lis  TimciBL  and 
<i^!iutiaii  iioriM;  1^  d^^«  tlutt  bc^r  of  tW  eusmxj^E  csrVjiirT  hi  iaii. 
»itJu  ijfdt'rti  gftjjjr  W  turs  Made  tbeir  LiAeefi  wiiL  xheir  flwar^  Jo: 
tlM;  priti<;lp«il,  gr  ni4i»«r  nLok  f^ree  of  tLose  beftTy^ftnued  jubseu  eaif 
I»i9t<^d  ill  tlM^  Uu^tnL,  n'lildii^  vJUen  tinij  kud  aot  riMim  id  iHfe.  -uirr 
^uuld  dv  f^Gihiu^  either  j^»rt  tl^  eueisj  or  for  tbemseh^eE^  liicr 

tlMHUbi'lv4f^  sttd  were  «lifl(ist  nvM^reable. 

Wiiik  l/i«  et^YMlrj BU^rciMid  to eseente  bis  orden,  be  tcK>k  two  odiiirs 
</  fo</t«  4i.xm1  veat  to  g»m  the  enioeaee.  The  icfuitsj  f (iDaved  oei- 
rMJU/touhljf  txeit^A  hj  the  exaopie  of  tlieir  geaenl,  idicm  liter  srv 
murKhih'^^  UaeaiQ9t  <m  foot,  and  aaeeading  die  hilL  Wbea  lie  ifis  i: 
the  Uj\)  lie  nhow^i  biia«e]f  from  the  highest  part  of  it ;  and  saoag 
fr<w»  tL<:riica  the  whole  order  of  the  eoemj's  battle,  be  cried  oat,  "*xfe 
vkltjry  i«  oari^  fellow-ii^Adien^  the  rietorj  is  oofb."  At  the  wae 
tiii»««  with  bii  two  e^jborte  be  adraneed  againat  ibat  beavj-anMd 
CHViilrY^  and  ordered  bb  troopa  cot  to  make  uae  of  their  p^ea.  ha 
Joiu  wftie  borae,  aword  in  band,  and  strike  apoa  their  legs  aad  thi^ 
wbich  were  the  onhr  uoarioed  (MUta  about  them.  Bat  hia  aoldien  had 
uot  >^>  loueb  trouule  with  tbeoL  That  caFaby  did  not  wait  their 
eowirig  on^  but  abamefulljr  took  to  flight;  and  howling  aa  tbejr  led, 
(till  wkh  their  heavy  unwiekllj  horses  into  the  ranka  of  their  foot, 
without  ^'oining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  aa  making  a  mngle  thnis( 
with  iluiir  Ianees#  The  slaughter  did  not  commence  until  thej  began 
to  fly,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  fly :  for  they  could  not  do  so,  being 
prevented  by  their  own  battaliona,  whose  ranks  were  so  close  and  deep, 
that  tbev  could  not  break  their  way  through  them.  Tigranes,  thst 
king  HO  lofty  and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  flight  at  the  commenoe- 
mant,  with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  son,  the  companion  of  his 
fortune,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping,  and  giving  it  him,  exhorted 
him  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route.    Thst 

irounff  prince  was  afraid  to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would 
mvij  hmm  a  dangerous  ornament  at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hmuU  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  bis  servants,  who  was  taken  a 
momunt  after,  and  carried  to  Luoullus. 

It  JM  Haid,  that  in  this  defeat,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  unernpr's  foot  perished,  and  that  very  few  of  their  horse  escaped. 
On  tliti  Hide  of  the  Romans,  only  five  were  killed  and  one  hundred 
woutuluil.  They  had  never  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a 
null)  bur  of  enemies  with  so  few  troops :  for  the  victors  did  not  amoont 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished.  The  sreatest  and  most  able 
lluiuan  generals,  who  had  seen  most  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lucullos 
purtioulur  praisea,  for  having  defeated  two  of  the  greatest  and  moet 
jtoworful  kings  in  the  world,  t)y  two  entirely  different  methods,  delay 
and  oxnedition :  for,  by  protracting  and  spinning  out  the  war,  he  ez- 
hauHtca  Mithridates  when  be  was  strongest  and  most  formidable;  and 
ruii\tHl*l^granes,  by  making  haste,  and  not  giving  him  time  to  look 
about  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  captains  have  known  how, 
tike  him,  to  make  slowness  active,  and  haste  sore. 
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It  was  ibis  latter  conduct  that  preTented  Mithridatea  from  being 
present  in  the  battle.  He  imagined  Lacullas  would  d^e  the  same  pre- 
caution and  protraction  against  Tigranes,  as  he  had  done  against  him- 
self. So  that  he  marched  but  slowly,  and  by  small  day's  journeys,  to 
join  Tigranes.  But  having  met  some  Armenians  on  the  way,  who 
fled  with  the  utmost  terror  and  consternation,  he  suspected  what  had 
happened ;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  much  greater  number,  was  fully 
informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tigranes.  He  found 
him  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition.  Far  from  returning  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  in- 
sulting Tigranes  in  his  misfortunes  as  he  had  done  him,  he  quitted  his 
horse,  lamented  their  common  disgraces,  gave  him  the  guard  that  at- 
tended, and  the  officers  that  served  him,  consoled,  encouraged  him, 
and  revived  his  hopes :  so  that  Mithridates,  upon  this  occasion,  showed 
himself  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  applied  themselves  to 
raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigranocerta ;  the 
Greeks  having  mutinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  determined  at  all 
events  to  deliver  the  city  to  Lucullus.  That  sedition  was  at  the 
highest  when  he  arrived  there.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
ordered  the  assault  to  be  given,  took  the  city,  and  after  having  seized 
all  the  king's  treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ; 
who,  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents  of  coined 
silver.  Besides  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier  eight  hundred 
drachmas,  which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  suffice  to 
satisfy  their  insatiable  avidity. 

As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies,  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  force  from'  Oappadocia,  Gilicia,  and  other  places,  Lucullus 
permitted  them  all  to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  received 
that  permission  with  extreme  joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  great  a  number, 
that  from  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became 
in  an  instant  almost  a  desert.^ 

If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  his  victory,  without  giving 
him  time  to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  have  taken,  or  driven 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  the  war  must  have  been  terminated.  His 
having  failed  to  do  so  was  very  much  censured,  both  in  the  army  and 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accused,  not  of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended 
by  such  conduct  to  make  himself  necessary,  and  to  retain  the  command 
longer  in  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  prejudiced 
the  generality  against  him,  and  induced  them  to  think  of  giving  him  a 
successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.^ 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigranes,  several  nations 
came  to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy 
from  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance 
of  the  Romans.  Lucullus  received  this  proposal  favourably,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  him,  who,  being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered 
that  the  king,  uncertain  which  side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Tigranes,  and  had  secretly  demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the 

'  Stnb.  L  xL  p.  632,  et  L  xiL  p.  539.  ^Blon.  Cm.  L  xzzt.  p.  L 
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latter,  ae  th€  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lacallas,  intc/nn^d  of 
this  secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and 
turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  the  Parthians ;  flattered  with  thf 

frateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to 
ave  entirely  reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most  powerful 
princes  under  the  sun.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from 
the  troops,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  pursuing  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable 
in  raising  new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  especially  of  the  Parthians,  who  wefe  the  nearest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best  condition  to  assist  them  in  the 
present  emergency  of  their  affairs.  Mithridates  wrote  a  letter  to  their 
king,  which  oallust  has  preserved,  and  is  to  be  found  among  his  frag- 
ments.    I  shall  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LBTTER   OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACBS^  KIKG  OF  THE   PARTHIANS. 

^'  All  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  as  con- 
federates into  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  their 
own  option ;  and  next,  whether  what  is  demanded  of  them,  is  consistent 
with  justice,  their  interest,  safety,  and  glory.     You  might  enjoy  per- 
petual peace  and  tranquillity,  were  not  the  enemy  always  intent  upon 
seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of  faith.     In  reducing  the 
Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  exalted  glory.     It  may  seem  incon- 
sistent in  me,  to  propose  to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or, 
powerful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  join  a  prince  in  my  unfortunate 
condition.     Sut  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives,  your  resent- 
ment against  Tigranes  upon  account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the 
disadvantageous  situation  of  my  affairs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far 
from  opposing  my  demand,  ought  to  support  it.     For,  as  to  Tigranes, 
as  he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  complaint,  he  will  accept 
without  difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to  impose  upon 
him ;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  having  deprived  me  of 
almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  counsels ; 
and,  which  is  much  to  be  desired  of  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  even 
from  my  own  misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to 
take  better  measures  than  I  have  done.     For,  do  not  deceive  yourself, 
it  is  with  all  the  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Bo- 
mans  are  at  war ;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their 
arms  into  their  hands ;  the  unbounded  ambition  of  extending  their  con- 
quests, and  the  insatiable  thirst  of  riches.''  ^     Mithridates  afterwards 

'  Arsaces  wm  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Parihia. 

*  Omnes,  qai  seonndis  rebus  suis  ad  belli  societatem  orantnr,  considerare  debent,  liceatne 
turn  pacem  agere :  dein  quod  qosBritar,  satisne  pium,  tutum,  gloriosum,  an  indecorum  sit 
Tibi  perpetua  pace  frui  liceret,  nisi  bostes  opportani  et  soeleetissimi.  Egregia  fama.  si  Ro« 
man 08  oppresseris,  futura  est  Neque  petere  audeam  sooietatem,  et  frustra  mala  mea  cum  tail 
bonis  miscere  sperem.  Atqui  ea,  quse  te  morari  posse  videntur,  ira  in  Tigranem  recentis  belli, 
et  mesD  res  pamm  prosperse,  si  vera  sastimare  voles,  maxime  hortabnntur.  Ille  enim,  obnoxias, 
qualem  tu  voles  societatem  acoipiet;  mihi  fortana,  multis  rebus  ereptis,  asum  deditbene  sua- 
dendi,  et  quod  florentibus  optabile  est,  ego  nun  validissimus  prsebeo  exemplam  quo  rectios 
taa  componas.  Namque  Romanis  cum  nntionibus,  popnlisi  legibus  oanctis.  ana  et  ea  vetoi 
tausa  bellaodi  est,  cupido  profunda  imperii  et  divitiarum. 
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enumerates  at  large  tbe  princes  and  kings  they  had  reduced  one  after 
the  other,  and  often  by  one  another.     He  repeats  also  his  first  suc- 
cesses against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.     He  then  pro- 
ceeds, "Examine  now,  I  beseech  you,  when  we  are  finally  ruined, 
whether  you  will  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe, 
that  they  will  confine  their  conquests  to  my  country  ?   I  know  that 
you  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms,  and  treasure ;  it  is  therefore  we  de- 
sire to  strengthen  ourselves  by  your  alliance ;  they,  to  grow  rich  by 
your  spoils.     For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intent  of  Tigranes,  to  avoid  drawing 
the  war  into  his  country,  that  I  shall  march  with  all  my  troops,  which 
are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from  home,  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own  country.     We  cannot  there- 
fore either  conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your  being  in  danger. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  the  Romans,  when  they  found  themselves  stopped 
by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  turned  their  arms  this  way  ?     That  to  look 
back  to  their  foundation  and  origin,  whatever  they  have,  they  have 
from  violence ;  home,  wives,  lands,  and  dominions.     A  vile  herd  of 
every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  country,  without  forefathers,  they 
established  themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race.    Neither 
divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betraying  and  destroying 
their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the 
powerful.     They  hold  all  enemies   that   are   not   their   slaves;   and 
especially,  whatever  bears  the  name  of  king :  for  few  nations  aifect  a 
free  and  independent  government ;  the  generality  prefer  just  and  .equi- 
table masters.     They  suspect  us,  because  we  are  said  to  emulate  their 
power,  and  may  in  time  avenge  their  oppressions.     But  for  you,  who 
nave  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful   kingdoms,  what  can  you  expect  fif>m  them,  but  deceit  at 
present,  and  war  hereafter  7     The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations ; 
but  especially  with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be  ex- 
pected.    They  are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  deceit,  and  making 
one  war  lead  to  another,     nj  this  means  they  will  either  destroy  all 
others,  or  be.  destroyed  themselves.     It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin 
them,  if  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we  on  that  of  Armenia, 
surround  their  army,  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.     The  prosperity 
of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not 
been  so  prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite 
ourselves  against  him.     It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  have 
supported  two  great  kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and  destroyed  those 
robbers  of  the  world.     This  is  what  I  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  you 
to  do ;  that  you  may  choose  rather  to  share  with  us  by  a  salutary 
alliance,  in  conquering  the  common  enemy,  than  to  suffer  the  Roman 
empire  to  extend  itself  universally  by  our  ruin."^ 

'  None,  qii»io,  oonsidera,  nobis  oppressis,  vtmni.  flrmiorem  te  ad  resistendum,  an  finem 
beUi  fiitamm  pates  ?  Scio  equidem  dbi  magnas  opes  virornm,  armornniy  et  auri  esse :  et  ea  re 
nobis  ad  societatem,  ab  illis  ad  prsedam  peteris.  Cfleteram  consilium  est  Tigranes,  regno 
intpegro,  meis  militibns  belli  pmdentibus,  procul  ab  domo,  parvo  labore  per  nostra  corpora 
bellum  conftcere;  qnando  neque  vincere  neqne  vinci  sine  peritulo  too  possumus  An  ignoras 
Romanes,  postqnam  ad  oocidentem  pergentibus  finem  oceanus  fecit,  arma  hue  oonvertisse? 
^eque  qnicqnam  a  principio  nisi  raptttm  habere;  domum,  conjuges,  agros,  imperivMi ?  Con- 
renasy  olim  sine  patria,  sine  parentibus,  peste  eonditos  orbis  terrarum ;  qaibns  non  humana 
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It  does  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect  upon  Phraates 
which  Mithridates  might  have  hoped  from  it ;  so  that  the  two  kings 
contented  themselves  with  their  own  troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a  new  army, 
was  to  recall  Megadates  from  Syria,  who  had  governed  it  fourteen 
years  in  his  name ;  he  sent  orders  to  him  to  join  him  with  all  the 
troops  in  that  country.'  Syria  being  thereby  entirely  ungarrisoned, 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  to  whom  it  of  right 
appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  took  possessioa 
of  some  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  during  four 
years.^ 

The  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  con- 
sisted of  seventy  thousand  chosen  men,  whom  Mithridates  had  exercised 
well  in  the  Roman  discipline.  It  was  about  midsummer  before  he 
took  the  field.  The  two  kings  took  particular  care,  in  all  the  motions 
they  made,  to  choose  an  advantageous  ground  for  their  camp,  and  to 
fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  attacking  them  in  it ;  nor 
could  all  the  stratagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come  to  a  battle. 
Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually ;  to  harass  his  troops  on 
their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them ;  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and 
oblige  him  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not 
being  able,  by  all  the  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open 
field,  employed  a  new  means  which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at 
Arta^ata,  the  capital  of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  his  wives  and  children,  and  almost  all  his  treasures.  Lucullus 
marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing  that  Tigranes 
would  not  remain  quiet  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  his  capital 
was  exposed.  That  jffince  accordingly  decamped  immediately,  fol- 
lowed Lucullus  to  disconcert  his  design,  and  by  four  great  marches, 
having  got  before  him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia  or 
Arsania,  which  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata, 
and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  The  Romans  passed 
the  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  presence  or  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  A  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  again  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  There  were  three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army, 
of  whom  Mithridates  behaved  the  worst ;  for,  not  being  able  to  look 
the  Roman  legions  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  who  fled,  which  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  conster- 
nation, that  it  entirely  lost  courage,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  battle.^  ' 

uUa  Deque  diWna  obetant,  soetos,  Mnioos,  prooul  jaxtaqae  eitoi,  ioopee,  potenteeque  trabant, 
excidautque;  omniaque  non  serva,  et  maxime  regna,  bostilia  dacanU  Namqoe  paaci  liber- 
tatem  pars  magna  justos  dorainoi  Tolunt.  No8  suspecti  sumus  SBmuIi,  et  io  tempure  vindk-es 
affaturi.  Tu  vero  eoi  Seleucia  maxima  urbinm,  regnamque  Peraidia  iuclitis  dtvitiis  e»t,  qaid 
ab  ilH«,  nisi  dolum  in  pnesens,  et  postea  bellum  expectas  ?  Romani  in  umnea  arnia  habeot, 
acerrima  in  eos  quibus  spulia  maxima  sunt.  Audendo  et  fallendo,  et  bella  ex  bellis  ferendo) 
roagni  facti.  Per  hunc  morem  extinguent  omnia  aut  ocoident  ,*  quod  difficile  non  est,  situ 
Mesopotamia,  nos  Armenia  circumgredimur  excercitum  sine  frumento,  sine  auxiliis.  For- 
tuna  autem  nostris  vitiis  adhuo  incolumis.  Teque  ilia  fama  sequetur,  auxilio  profectum  mag- 
nis  legibus  latrones  gentium  oppressisse.  Quod  uU  facias  muneo  hortorque,  neu  malis  per- 
Btei6  nostra  onum  imperium  probare,  quam  sooietate  yictor  fieri. 

'  Appian.  tn  Syr.  p.  118,  119.  '  Justin.  L  xL  e.  1 

'  A.  M.  3936.     Ant  J.  C.  68.    Plut  in  Lnonl.  p.  513—615. 
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Lucultus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his  march  to 
Artaxati,  which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but 
as  that  city  was  still  several  day's  journey  from  thence  toward  th<» 
north,  and  winter  approached  with  its  train  of  snows  and  storms,  the 
soldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  very  arduous  campaign,  refused  to 
follow  him  into  that  country,  where  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them.^ 
He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  returning  the 
way  he  came.  He  therefore  repassed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Nisibis,  a  place  of  considera- 
ble strength,  and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters.^ 

It  was  there  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  openly  in 
the  army  of  Lucullus.  That  general's  severity,  and  the  insolent 
liberty  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  still  more  the  malignant  practices 
of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion  for  this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  known 
for  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  his  enemy,  is  hardly  better  treated  by 
historians.  They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of 
vices,  and  infamous  for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to 
commit  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus ;  to  these  he 
added  unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance 
of  seditions ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons  born 
to  disturb  and  ruin  every  thing,  by  the  unhappy  union  in  himself  of  the 
most  wicked  inclinations  with  the  talents  necessary  for  putting  them 
in  execution.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  Discontented  with  Lucullus,  he  secretly  spread  reports 
against  him  to  render  him  odious.  He  affected  to  lament  extremely 
the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He  told 
them  every  day,  that  they  were  very  unfortunate  in  being  obliged  to 
serve  so  long  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  cU- 
mate,  without  lands  or  rewards,  while  their  fellow-soldiers,  whose  con- 
quests were  very  moderate  in  comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched 
themselves  with  Pompey.  Discourses  of  this  kind,  attended  with 
obliging  and  popular  behaviour,  which  he  knew  how  to  assume  occa- 
sionally without  the  appearance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lucullus 
to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pontus  with  four 
thousand  of  his  own,  and  four  thousand  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes. 
Several  inhabitants  of  the  country  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  of 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  the 
remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced  from  the  most  splendid 
fortune  and  exalted  greatness,  to  the  mournful  condition  in  whidh  they 
saw  him ;  for  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compassion ; 
and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
for  the  name   and  person   of  kings.^     Mithridates,  encouraged  and 

*■  Noster  ezercitas,  etsi  nrbem  ex  TigraniB  regno  ceperat,  et  pr»liia  asus  erat  secundis, 
tamen  nimis  longinqiiitate  locoram,  ac  desiderio  Baorum  commoTebatur. — Cio.  pro  Lege  Mer. 
ti.  23. 

*  Dion.  Cass.  1.  zxzyiL  p.  3 — 7. 

'  Mithridates  et  suam  mannm  jam  oonfirmaT6ret»  et  eomm  qui  se  ez  ^us  regno  coUegereui, 
et  magnis  adventitiis  multorum  regium  et  nationum  copiis  juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  fieri 
solere  aooepimus;  at  regum  affliotas  fortnnsB  facile  multorum  opes  alliciantad  misericordiam, 
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Strengthened  by  these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  several  neigh- 
boar  ing  states  and  princes  sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  him- 
self more  than  ever  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  Romans. 
So  that,  not  contented  with  being  re-established  in  his  dominions, 
which  a  moment  befcNre  he  did  not  so  much  as  hope  ever  to  see  again, 
he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops,  so  often  victorious, 
beat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius,  and  after  having  pat 
them  to  the  rout,  pressed  Friarius  and  Sornatius,  two  other  lieutenants 
of  Lucullus  in  that  country,  with  great  vigour.^ 

Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their  winter-quarters, 
and  to  go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  im- 
prudently ventured  a  battle,  in  which  Mithridates  had  defeated  him, 
and  killed  seven  thousand  men ;  among  whom  where  one  hundred  and 
fifty  centurions,  and  twenty-four  tribunes,  which  made  this  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  a  great  while.^  The  army 
would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  which  Mithridates 
received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  escape.  Lucullus,  upon  his  arrival,  found  the  dead  bodies  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  but  did  not  give  orders  for  their  interment,  which 
still  more  exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
rose  80  high,  that  without  any  regard  for  his  character  as  a  general, 
they  looked  upon  him  no  longer  but  with  insolence  and  contempt :  and 
though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost  from  man  to  man,  to 
conjure  them  to  march  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  he  coaU 
never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were.  They 
answered  him  contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  en- 
riching himself  only  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march 
alone,  and  fight  them  if  he  thought  fit.^ 

SBGTION  IV. — MITHRIDATES  RBCOYSBS   ALL  HIS   DOMINIONS.      POMPET 

OVERTHROWS  HIM   IN   SEVERAL  BATTLES. 

Manius  Adlius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consuls  at 
Rome.  The  first  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where 
Lucullus  commanded.  The  senate  at  the  same  time  disbanded  Fim- 
bria's legions,  which  were  part  of  his  army.  All  this  news  augmented 
the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the  troops  in  regard  to  Lucullus. 

It  is  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition, 
gave  some  room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of 
having  been  one  of -the  greatest  captains  of  hia  age,  and  of  having 
had  almost  all  the  qualities  that  form  a  complete  general.  But,  the 
want  of  one  diminished  the  merit  of  all  the  rest ;  I  mean  address  in 
winning  the  heart,  and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers.     He 

mAzimeqae  eorum  qui  autreges  itint,  aut  Tivant  in  regno;  quod  regale  iis  nomen  magnam 
it  Banctum  esse  videatur. — Cic.  pro  Lege  Manil.  n.  24. 

*■  Itaqae  tantum  victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nnnqnam  est  ansns  optare.  Nam 
eum  Be  in  regnum  recepisset  luom,  non  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  pneter  spem  aecidera^  ut 
3am,  postea  quam  pulsui  erat,  terram  unquam  attingeret ;  sed  in  exereitum  resUum  elarom 
Atque  viotorem  impetum  fecit. — Cic.  pro  Lege  Man.  n.  25. 

*  Quffi  calamitae  tanta  fuit,  nt  earn  ad  aures  L.  Luculli,  non  -ex  pmUo  nuntioSy  sed  ex  ■#«- 
mone  rumos  afferret. — Gio.  pro  Lege  Man.  n.  26. 

*  A.  M.  8937.    Ant  J.  C.  67. 
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was  difficult  of  access,  rough  in  commanding^  carried  exactitude  in 
point  of  duty  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious,  was  inexorable  in  punish- 
ing offences,  and  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and 
rewards  bestowed  opportunely,  an  air  of  kindness  and  favour,  and 
insinuating  manners,  still  more  efficacious  than  either  gifts  and  praises. 
And  what  proves  that  the  sedition  of  the  troops  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  his  own  fault,  was,  their  being  very  docile  and  obedient  under 
Pompey.' 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Luoullus  wrote  to  the  senate, 
in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  had  been 
nominated  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Pontus  as  of  a  kingdom  totally 
reduced.  They  were  much  surprised  to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  that 
far  from  being  master  of  Pontus,  he  was  not  so  much  as  master  of 
his  army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  added  still  more  to  their 
licentiousness.  He  informed  them  that  Lucullus  had  been  accused  at 
Rome  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command ; 
that  the  senate  had  disbanded  part  of  his  troops,  and  forbade  them 
paying  him  any  farther  obedience,  so  that  he  found  himself  almost 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  soldiers.^  Mithridates,  taking  advantage 
of  this  disorder,  had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and  to  make 
ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  was 
made  at  Rome  against  Lucullus.  Pompey  had  returned  from  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  with  the  pirates,  in  which  an  extraordinary  power 
had  been  granted  him.  Upon  this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  named  Manilius,  passed  a  decree  to  this  effect :  ^^  That 
Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and  pro- 
vinces which  where  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them  Bithynia, 
where  Acilius  commanded,  should  be  charged  with  making  war  upon 
the  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval 
forces,  and  continuing  to  command  at  sea,  with  the  same  conditions 
and  prerogatives  as  had  been  granted  him  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have  absolute  power  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues  distance  from  the  sea." 
This  was  in  effect  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man : 
for  all  the  province^  which  had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  de- 
cree, Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia  the  Higher, 
Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which 
included  also  all  the  armies  and  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated 
the  two  kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.^ 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  glory  of  his 

'  Dion.  Cass.  I.  xzztr.  p.  7. 

*  In  ipso  iilo  malo  graTissimaqae  belli  offensione,  L,  Lneallas,  qui  tain  en  aliqua  ex  parte 
Ut  ineoininudis  mederi  fortasse  potuisset,  veatro  jussa  coactus,  quod  imperii  diuturnitato 
nodum  statuendum,  Teteri  ezemplo,  putavistis,  partem  mllitnm,  qui  jam  stipeodiis  confeotifl 
emit,  dimisit,  partem  Olabrioni  tradidit — Cic.  pro  Lege.  Manil.  n.  26. 

'A.M.  3938.  Ant  J.  C.  66.  Plut  in  Pomp.  p.  63i.  Appian.  p.  238.  Dion.  Gmi.  L 
SZXT.  p.  20. 
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great  exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to 
BQCceod  more  to  the  hononrs  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  his 
armies,  was  not,  however,  what  gave  the  nobility  and  the  senate  most 
concern.     They  were  well  convinced  that  great  wrong  was  done  him, 
and  that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deserved ; 
but  what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  they  could  not  support,  was  that 
high  degree  of  power  to  which  Pompey  was  raised,  which  they  con 
sidered  as  a  tyranny  already  formed.     It  is  for  this  reason  they  ex 
horted  each  other,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  oppose  that  decree,  and 
not  abandon  their  expiring  liberty. 

Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  supported 
Manilius,  or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  power.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion,  the  latter  pronounced  that  fine  oration  before  the  people,  en- 
titled, ^^For  the  law  of  Manilius."  After  having  demonstrated,  in 
the  two  first  parts  of  his  discourse,  the  necessity  and  impojrtance  of  the 
war  in  question,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the  only  person 
capable  of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose  he  enume- 
rates the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  shows 
that  Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  superior  degree.  He  insists  prin- 
cipally upon  his  probity^  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity, 
disinterestedness,  love  of  the  public  good :  ^^  virtues,  by  so  much  the 
more  necessary,''  says  he,  ^'as  the  Roman  name  is  become  infamous 
and  hateful  among  foreign  nations,  and  our  allies,  in  consequence  of 
the  debauchery,  avarice,  and  unheard  of  oppressions  of  the  generals 
and  magistrates  we  send  among  them.^  Instead  of  which,  the  wise, 
moderate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  Pomjmy,  will  make  him  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which 
is  related  of  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  those  ancient  Romans  is 
real  and  true ;  and  that  it  is  not  without  reason,  under  such  magistrates, 
that  nations  chose  rather  to  obey  the  Roman  people,  than  to  command 
others."  2 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people :  wherefore  the  fear 
of  displeasing  the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had 
appeared  so  well  inclined  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was 
authorized  by  the  sufi'rages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  though 
absent,  declared  absolute  master  of  almost  all  that  Sylla  had  usurped 
by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon  his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that  either 
Csdsir  or  Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  passed, 
acted  from  views  to  the  public  good.  Csosar,  full  of  ambition  and 
great  projects,  endeavoured  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  whose 
authority  he  knew  was  at  that  time  much  greater  than  that  of  the 

'  Difficile  est  dictu,  Quirites,  qnanto  in  odio  sumas  apud  cseteras  nationes,  propter  eornin 
quo«  ad  eas  hoc  anno  cam  imperio  mislmas,  ii^arias  ao  libidin«fl.^?i^  pro  Lege.  MaolL 
n.  61. 

*  Itaque  umnes  quidem  nnnc  in  hia  locis  Cn.  Pompeiam,  sicat  aliquem  non  ex  hac  iirb< 
misBum,  sed  decoelo  delapsum,  intaentur.  Kuno  deniqae  incipiunt  credere  fuisse  hominef 
Ilomanos  hac  quondam  abstinentia  quod  jam  nationibuB  cAteriB  inoredibtle,  ao  falso  memo> 
rias  proditum,  videbatur.  Nunc  imperii  nostri  splendor  illis  gentibus  luoet;  nunc  intelligunti 
non  sine  oauBa  mt^ores  snoa  tum,  hao  temperantiB  magiBtratas  habebamus,  Berrire  iMpalo 
Bomano,  qaam  imperare  aliiB  maloiBBO. — Gic  pro  Lege.  ManiL  n.  41. 
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seniite:  h^  thereby  opened  himself  a  way  to  the  same  power,  and 
familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinary  and  unlimited  commissions : 
in  heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  many  favours  and  distinc- 
tions, he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  at  length  render  him  odious 
to  the  people,  who  would  soon  take  offence  at  them.  So  that  in  lifting 
him  up,  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him. 
Cicero  also  intended  only  his  own  greatness.  It  was  his  weakness  to 
desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonwealth,  not  indeed  by  guilt  and  violence, 
but  by  means  of  persuasion.  Besides  his  having  the  support  of  Pom- 
pey's  credit  in  view,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  showing  the  no- 
bility and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two 
republics,  in  the  state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  balance 
incline  to  the  side  he  espoused.  Consequently  it  was  always  his  policy 
to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  in  declaring  sometimes  for  the  one 
and  sometimes  for  the  other.^ 

Pompey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was 
still  in  Gilicia,  when  he  received  letters  informing  him  of  all  the 
people  had  decreed  in  his  favour.  When  his  friends  who  were  present 
congratulated  him,  and  expressed  their  joy,  it  is  said  that  he  knit  his 
brows,  struck  his  thighs,  and  cried  as  if  oppressed  by,  and  sorry  for, 
that  new  command,  "  Gods,  what  endless  labours  am  I  devoted  to  7 
Would  I  not  have  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknown  and  inglorious  7 
Shall  I  never  cease  to  make  war,  nor  ever  have  my  arms  off  my  back  7 
Shall  I  never  escape  the  envy  that  persecutes  me,  nor  live  in  peace  in 
the  country  with  my  wife  and  children  7"  ' 

This  is  generally  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of  those  who 
are  most  excessively  actuated  by  that  passion.  But,  however  suc- 
cessful they  may  be  in  imposing  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens 
that  they  deceive  others,  and  the  public  is  far  from  mistaking  them. 
The  friends  of  Pompey,  and  even  those  who  were  most  intimate  with 
him,  could  not  Support  his  dissimulation  at  this  time :  for  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  natural  ambition  and  pas- 
sion for  command,  still  more  inflamed  by  his  difference  with  LucuUus, 
made  him  find  a  more  exalted  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new 
charge  conferred  upon  him :  and  his  actions  soon  shook  off  the  mask, 
and  explained  his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  his 

fovernment,  was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatever  to  the  orders  of  ' 
lUcullus.  In  his  march,  he  altered  every  thing  his  predecessor  had 
decreed.  He  discharged  some  from  the  penalties  which  Lucullus  had 
laid  upon  them ;  deprived  others  of  the  rewards  he  had  given  them ; 
in  short,  his  sole  view  in  every  thing  was  to  let  the  partizans  of  Lu- 
cullus see  that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  authority  nor 
Sower.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  highly  dibcontented  with 
[ithridates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge 
himself  for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  had  given  up 
fifteen   places   in   Cappadocia   to   him.     Lucullus  loaded   him   with 

*  Dion.  Cau.  L  zzzvL  p.  20, 21. 

*  A.  M.  3938.    Ant.  J.  0.  66.    PlaL  in  Pomp.  p.  634—636.     Dion.  OasB.  L  xzztL  p.  22» 
25      Appian.  p.  238. 
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honours,  and  promised  to  reward  him  further  as  his  great  services  de- 
served. Pompej,  far  from  having  any  regard  for  such  just  and  reason- 
able engagements,  which  his  predecessor  had  entered  into  solely  from 
the  view  of  the  public  good,  affected  a  universal  opposition  to  them, 
and  looked  upon  all  those  as  his  enemies  who  had  oontnKsted  any 
friendship  with  LucuUus.^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value 
of  his  predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himself; 
but  certainly  no  one  ever  carried  that  conduct  to  such  an  excess  as 
Pompey  did  at  this  time.  His  great  qualities  and  innumerable  con- 
quests are  exceedingly  extolled;  but  so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy 
ought  to  sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory  of  them.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  begin. 

LuGulIus  made  bitter  complaints  of  him.  Their  common  friends,  in 
order  to  a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It 
passed  at  first  with  all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks 
of  esteem  and  friendship ;  but  these  were  only  compliments,  and  a 
language  that  extended  no  farther  than  the  lips,  which  cost  the  great 
nothing.  The  heart  soon  explained  itself.  The  conversation  growing 
warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms:  Pompey  up- 
braided Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  reproached  Pompey  with 
ambition,  in  which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted 
more  incensed,  and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of 
books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  He  put  them  into  a 
library,  which  was  open  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew 
about  him  in  great  numbers.  They  were  received  at  his  house  with 
all  possible  politeness  and  generosity.  The  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
granted  to  Lucullus ;  but  not  without  being  long  contested. 

It  was  he  who  first  Drought  cherries  to  Rome,  which  till  then  had 
been  unknown  in  Europe.  They  were  called  cerasus^  from  a  city  of 
that  name  in  Gappadocia.' 

Pompey  began  hj  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthiana  in  the 
Roman  interest.  He  has  been  spoken  of  already,  and  is  the  same 
who  was  surnamed  the  god.  He  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  him.  He  offered  peace  also  to  Mitfaridates ;  but  that 
prince  believing  himself  sure  of  the  amity  and  aid  of  Phraates,  would 
not  so  much  as  hear  it  mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that 
Pompey  had  prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  him ;  but  Pompey 
Slaving  demanded,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  he  should  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters,  those  proposals  were  very  near 
occasioning  a  mutiny  in  the  army  of  Mithridates.  As  there  were 
many  deserters  in  it,  they  could  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  said  upon 
delivering  them  up  to  Pompey;  nor  would  the  rest  of  the  army  con- 
sent to  see  themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  comrades.  Mithri- 
dates was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  sent  his  ambassadors  only 
to  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  ;  and  to  swear,  that 

'  8trab.  L  xiL  p.  557,  558.  •  PUiu  L  zr.  e.  25. 
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he  would  TM)t  make  peace  with  the  Romans  either  on  those,  or  on  any 
other  conditions. 

Pompey,  haying  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  guard 
the  whole  sea  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  land 
against  Mithridates,  who  had  still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or 
three  thousand  horse,  but  did  not  dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle. 
That  prince  was  encamped  very  strongly  upon  a  mountain,  where  h« 
could  not  be  forced;  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pompey's  approach,  for 
want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  possession  of  it,  and  con- 
jecturing, from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there 
were  numerous  springs  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  dug ;  and  in 
an  instant  the  camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompey  could  not 
sufficiently  wonder  how  Mithridates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curi- 
osity, had  been  so  long  ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a 
resource. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  up 
within  good  walls,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They 
were  nearly  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  were  fortified  with 
good  towers,  at  proper  distances  from  each  other.  Mithridates,  either 
out  of  fear  or  negligence,  suffered  him  to  finish  his  works.  He  re- 
duced him,  in  consequence,  to  such  a  want  of  provisions,  that  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage  beasts  in  their  camp. 
The  horses  only  were  spared.  After  having  sustained  this  kind  of 
siege  for  almost  fifty  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by  night,  with  all  the 
best  troops  of  his  army,  having  first  ordered  all  the  useless  and  sick 
persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near  the 
Euphrates,  encamped  near  him ;  and  apprehending  that,  in  order  to 
escape,  he  would  make  haste  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  advanced  against  him  by  night,  in  order  of  battle.  His 
design  was  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  flying,  and 
to  attack  them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning;  but  all  his  old  officers 
made  such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  determined 
him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  day :  for  the  night  ^as  not  very  dark, 
the  moon  giving  light  enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing 
one  another.  Pompey  could  not  refuse  himself  to  the  ardour  of  his 
troops,  and  led  them  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  were 
afraid  to  stand  the  attack,  and  fied  immediately  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. The  Romans  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  killed  above 
ten  thousand  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

Mithridates,  with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  opened  himself  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  Roman 
army,  and  went  off;  but  those  eight  hundred  horse  soon  quitted  their 
ranks  and  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  followers,  among 
whom  was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman  of  masculine  cour- 
age and  warlike  boldness ;  which  occasioned  her  being  called  Hyspi- 
crates,  by  changing  the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to 
the  masculine.^     She  was  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  horse, 

'  Ultra  feminam  ferox. — Tacit. 
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and  wore  the  habit  of  a  soldier  of  that  nation.  She  continued  u. 
attend  the  king,  without  giving  way  to  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journeys, 
or  being  weary  of  serving  him,  though  she  took  care  of  his  horse  her- 
self, till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  king's  treasures  and  most 
precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  his  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him,  he  made  a 
present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison,  that  none  of  them 
might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own 
consent. 

That  unhappy  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but  from  his 
son-in-law  Tigranes.  He  sent  his  ambassadors  to  demand  his  per- 
mission to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  aid  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  entirely  ruined  affairs.  Tigranes  was  at  that  time  at  war 
with  his  son.*  He  caused  those  ambassadors  to  be  seized,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  father-in-law's  head,  promising  a 
hundred  talents  to  any  person  who  should  seize  or  kill  him,  under 
pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  made  his  son  take  up  arms 
against  him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we 
soon  shall  see. 

Fompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into  Armenia 
Major  against  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own 
name.  We  have  observed  that  the  king  of  Armenia  had  espoused 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates.  He  had  three  sons  by  her, 
two  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  without  reason.  The  third,  to 
escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to  Phraates, 
king  of  Farthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  His  father-in-law 
carried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they  be- 
sieged Artaxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strong,  and  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  good  defence,  Phraates  left  him  part 
of  the  army  for  carrying  on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into 
his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the  father,  soon  after  fell  upon  the  son 
with  all  his  troops,  beat  his  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country. 
That  young  prince,  after  this  misfortune,  had  designed  to  withdraw  to 
his  grandfather  Mithridates ;  but  on  the  way  was  informed  of  his 
defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  re- 
solved to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Aomans.  Accordingly 
he  entered  their  camp,  and  went  to  Fompey  to  implore  his  protection. 
Pompey  gave  him  a  very  good  reception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming ; 
for  as  he  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia,  he  had  occasion  for  such 
a  guide.  He  therefore  caused  that  prince  to  conduct  him  directly  to 
Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
the  generosity  and  clemency  of  the  Roman  general.  He  put  the  am- 
bassadors sent  to  him  by  Mithridates  into  his  hands,  and  followed  them 
directly  himself.  Without  taking  any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Ro- 
man camp,  and  went  to  submit  his  person  and  crown  to  the  discretion 
•»f  Fompey  and  the  Romans.    He  said  that  of  all  the  Romans,  and  of 

'  Pint  in  Pomp.  p.  636,  637.    Appian.  p.  242.    Dion.  Cms.  1.  zzxtL  p.  2&,  20. 
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all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith  he  could 
confide :  that  in  whatever  manner  he  might  decide  his  fate,  he  should 
be  satisfied :  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom 
none  could  conquer :  and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him 
whom  fortune  had  made  superior  to  all  others.' 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp, 
two  of  ij^ompey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
dis&iount  and  enter  on  foot,  telling  him  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been 
known  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt 
his  sword,  and  gave  it  to  the  lictors ;  and  after,  when  he  approached 
Pompey,  taking  off  his  diadem,  he  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and 
prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees ;  but  Pompey 
ran  to  prevent  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  into  his  tent, 
made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the 
left  side  of  him.  He  then  deferred  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  till 
the  next  day,  and  invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  them  that 
evening.  The  son  refused  to  be  there  with  his  father ;  and  as  he  had 
not  showed  him  the  least  mark  of  respect  during  the  interview,  and 
had  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a 
stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour.  He  did 
not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests  in  determining  upon  the 
bSblit  of  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the 
Romans  six  thousand  talents  for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made 
against  them  without  cause,  and  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  con- 
quests on  that  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  decreed  that  he  should  reign 
in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his  son  should  have 
Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  after  his 
death ;  reserving,  however,  to  the  father,  the  treasures  he  had  in 
Sophena,  without  which  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  paid 
the  Romans  the  sums  which  Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left 
him  a  crown.  But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chimerical  hopes, 
could  not  relish  a  decree  which  deprived  him  of  what  had  been  pro- 
mised him.  He  was  even  so  much  discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted 
to  escape,  in  order  to  have  excited  new  troubles.  Pompey,  who  sus- 
pected-his  design,  ordered  him  to  be  always  kept  in  view;  and  upon 
his  absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should  withdraw  his 
treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  After- 
wards, having  discovered  that  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to 
take  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same, 
he  put  him  among  those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey, 
to  claim  that  young  prince  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  represent  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  conquests. 

'  Mox  ipse  etapplex  et  pnesens  se  regnumqae  ditioni  ejoa  permisit,  prsefatus :  Deminem 
alinm  neqae  Romanam  oeqae  aUius  geDtis  yirum  fnturum  fuisae,  c^jus  se  fidei  oommissnrus 
forct»  quam  Cn.  Pompeium.  Proinde  omnem  sibi  rel  adTenam  vel  seoandam,  cujns  aaotor 
Ule  Msety  fortunam  tolerabilem  fotaram.  Non  asset  tarpe  ab  eo  yinci  quein  viocere  essei 
nefos  :  neqae  ei  inhoneste  aliqaem  sabmitti  quem  fortuna  super  omnes  eztulbsel. — \6i 
Paierc  1.  iL  c.  37. 


4M  mmtOET  or  FuasTCB. 

Poomej  made  answer,  dkat  die  younger  ligraMS  ra  nnre  rebsal  tt 
bis  VkXuer  ihtn  his  father-in-law;  and  iJamt  as  to  fak  cmqikess.  he 
sbooM  gire  tht;m  sneh  bonnds  aa  reason  and  jnMee  reqvred,  xmi 
out  beii'g  prescribed  in  them  bj  anj  one. 

Wb<fri  TignneB  had  been  su&red  to  possen  hiMsclf  of  his 
in  Sopbena,  be  pud  the  six  thousand  talents,  and  besides  tiiaz.  ^tb 
ererj  private  soldier  fifty  draehmaSy  a  thousand  to  a  cm^irn^sB.  and 
ten  tbouBaod  to  eadi  tribune ;  and  by  that  liberality  obtaine ;  ihe  fide 
of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  This  had  been  pardnnaUe, 
had  he  not  added  to  it  abject  behariour  and  snbmisnoiis.  imworthy 
of  a  king* 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadoda  to  Ariobarsanes,  and  added  to  it 
Sopbena  and  Gordiana,  whidi  he  had  designed  for  young  Tigranea. 

After  having  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  Pompey  marched 
northward  in  porBoit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  ^ 
he  found  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  two  powerful  nadons,  situated 
between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  him ; 
but  be  beat  them,  and  obliged  the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He 
granted  it,  and  passed  the  winter  in  their  country.' 

The  next  year  be  took  the  field  very  early  against  the  Iberians.  TUs 
was  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  bad  never  been  conquered.  It  had 
always  retained  its  liberty,  daring  the  time  that  the  Medes,  P^rsiaas 
and  Macedonians  had  alternately  possessed  the  empire  of  Asia. 
Pompey  found  means  to  subdue  this  people,  though  not  without  very 
consi<lerable  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  demand  peace.  The  king 
of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  maaay 

fold ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity. 
^ompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  qusBstors,  for  the  public 
treasury.  He  also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their 
king  Olthaces  prisoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From 
thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to  chastise  that  nation  for  having 
taking  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians  mid 
people  of  Colchis.* 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother 
of  king  Orodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to 
blows,  confined  himself  to  Pompey,  and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him, 
darted  his  javelin  at  him  ;  but  Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with 
his  spear,  that  he  thrust  him  through  the  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
his  horse^s  feet.  The  Albanians  were  overthrown,  and  a  great  slaughter 
was  made  of  them.  This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to  purchase  a 
second  peace  on  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  entered  into  the  year 
before,  at  the  price  of  great  presents,  and  by  giving  one  of  his  sons 
as  a  hostage  for  his  observing  it  better  than  be  had  done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscuriaa, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Early  in  the  spring,  be 
marched  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the 

^  Called  Cjrnua  aliOi  by  tome  authors. 

•  Plttt.  in  Pomp.  p.  037.     Dion.  Casa.  IzxxtI.  p.  28-^83.      Appian.  p.  Ml,  24ft. 
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Scythians,  some  of  whom  suffered  him  to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others 
were  obliged  to  it  by  force.  The  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus  is  now  called  Grim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  it  as  an  appendage  to 
one  of  his  sons  named  Maohares.  But  that  young  prince  I^ad  been 
so  vigorously  handled  by  the  Romans,  while  they  besieged  Sinope, 
and  their  fleet  was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea,  which  lay  between 
that  city  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace 
with  them,  and  had  inviolably  observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew 
that  his  father  was  extremely  displeased  with  such  conduct,  and  there- 
fore very  much  apprehended  his  presence.  In  order  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  upon  his  route,  who  represented  to 
him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father 
would  not  hearken  to  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by 
sea,  and  was  taken  by  vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise 
in  his  way.     He  chose  rather  to  die,  than  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pompey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  im- 
possible to  follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote  country  into  which  he  had 
retired,  led  back  his  army  to  the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected 
Darius,  king  of  the  Modes,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  He 
went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire. 
Scaurus  reduced  Goelosyria  and  Damascus,  and  Gibinius  all  the  rest 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Tigris ;  they  were  his  lieutenant-generals. 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of 
the  Seleucides,  who,  by  permission  of  Lucullus,  had  reigned  four  years 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  when 
Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establish  him  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions,  which  he  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.^ Thus,  while  Armenia  was  left  in  possession  of  Tigranes,  who 
had  done  the  Romans  great  injury  during  the  course  of  a  long  war, 
Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the  least  hostility, 
and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it 
was,  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Syria  under  Tigranes ;  that  it 
was  not  just  that  they  should  lose  the  fruit  of  their  victory ;  that 
Antiochus  was  a  prince  who  had  neither  courage  nor  capacity  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  that  to  put  it  into  his  hands, 
would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions  of  the 
Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In  consequence  of  this 
way  of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  his  life  as  a  private  person.  In  him  ended  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucides,  after  a  duration  of  almost  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.^ 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  ereat  revolutions 
happened  in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alex- 
ander, took  up  arms,  and  after  having  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy 

*  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  183.    JnsUn.  1.  xl.  o.  2.  *  A.  M.  8030.    Ant.  J.  0.  66v 
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t»>r]^^  erwii((4  beim  went  diitL^r  to  anke  tbor  oDert  xc-  Tim,  loii 
w^«  dfitt  tli#  ettj  at  tiie  mmt  limeJ^ 

A  v^rj  iuiermuxig  #octte  between  tbe  lore  of  s  £id»r  sfed  i^  &3Zt 
of  »  «>vu  W4I0  preieated  at  (hb  laaM ;  a  rerjr  extraorfiBarr  nmjautauee 
m  tb<>^M;  da/a«  wbeo  the  aioat  horrid  mirderi  and  paiijcidefr  irB^varJj 
Q\^*A  ibe  waj  to  throoca*  Ariobamaei,  Img  of  CififadMB. 
volunuril/  resigned  tbe  erovia  in  faroor  ^  kk  aoa,  aad  j>bx  vut 
diadem  opoft  bi»  bead  in  the  prateaee  of  Poaiper.  The  idos;:  saoere 
tear*  fl^/wed  in  abowlaiiee  from  the  ejea  of  the  tndy  aftc%ed  <«■.  ftr 
what  'Aberf  would  bare  bi^ly  rejoiced  ia.  It  waa  the  sole  oeeasi^ 
in  wlii';b  be  tboogbt  diaobedueDoe  allowable ;  aad  he  woald  have  pcr- 
mUt<\  \n  refuting  the  Beep^re^  if  Pompey's  orders  had  not  iziterfered, 
aod  obliged  btm  at  leogto  to  aabnist  to  paternal  antboritj.'  TUi  b 
the  if^cood  example  Cappadocia  baa  inataoeed  of  ao  geaciona  a  ds- 
puUi,  We  bare  spoken  in  ita  place  of  the  like  oontcat  between  the 
two  Ariaratbet*' 

Ah  Mithridatea  waa  in  poeseniott  of  •everal  amall  plaees  in  Poatas 
and  Csippadocia,  Pomper  judged  it  neccwiry  to  return  thither,  in 
orditr  tt>  redace  tbem.  lie  therefore  made  bimaelf  maater  of  afanost 
all  of  them  apon  hia  arrival^  and  afterwards  wintered  at  Aapta,  a 
city  of  Pontoa* 

Btratonice,  one  of  the  wires  of  MithridateSi  surrendered  a  castle 
of  the  BospboruSi  with  the  tressnres  concealed  in  it,  whidi  she  bid 
in  her  keeping,  to  Pompey,  demanding  only  for  recompense,  that  if 
her  Moti  Xiphares  shoulu  fall  into  his  hands,  he  should  be  restored  to 
her*  Pompey  accepted  only  such  of  those  presents  as  would  senre 
for  tlic  ornsments  of  temples.  When  Mithridates  knew  what  Stnk 
ionu'ii  had  done*  to  revenge  her  readiness  in  surrendering  that  fortress, 
whi(!h  he  considered  as  a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother  s 
sight,  who  beheld  that  sad  spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

(Jaina,  or  the  new  cityi  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  there- 
fore Mithridates  kept  the  ^eatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever 
ho  hud  of  greatest  value,  m  that  place,  which  he  conceived  impreg^ 
nablo.  Pompey  took  it,  and  with  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it. 
Airiong  other  things  were  found  secret  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
whioli  gave  a  dear  idea  of  his  character*  In  one  part  he  had  noted 
down  tiio  persons  whom  he  had  poisoned,  among  whom  were  his  own 
son  Ariarsthes,  and  Alcsdus  of  Sardis;  the  latter  because  he  had 
carruul  the  prise  in  the  chariot  race  against  him.  What  fantastical 
rooordii  were  these?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  public  and  posterity 
iihouUl  not  be  informed  of  his  monstrous  orimeSi  and  bis  motives  for 
committing  them  f 

*  inui.  tn  l•om^  1^.  ess,  est. 

*Nt»o  ilium  SA9n  Urn  «fr«glam  Mrtamen  babviMeti  niil  p«tari«  TolBBUti  aucteriiti 
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His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompej  caused 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Lenseus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of 
his  freedmen ;  and  they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  language 
for  among  the  other  extraordinary  qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was 
very  skilful  in  medicines.  It  was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  anti' 
dote  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  physicians  have 
experienced  such  effects,  that  they  continue  to  use  it  successfully  to 
this  day.^ 

Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  as  the  state  of  them  would  admit.  As  soon  as 
the  spring  returned,  he  marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  Mithridates  into  the  kingdom 
of  Bosphorus,  whither  he  was  returned.  To  do  that,  he  must  have 
marched  round  the  Euxine  Sea  with  an  army,  and  passed  through 
many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely 
desert;  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  run 
great  risk  of  perishing ;  so  that  all  Pompey  could  do,  was  to  post  the 
Roman  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  might 
be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  expected  by  that  means  to  be  able  to 
reduce  him  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  said,  on  setting  out,  that  he 
left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  the  Romans,  which 
were  hunger  and  necessity.^ 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive 
and  vain-glorious  ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red 
Sea.  In  Spain,  and  before  that,  in  Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman 
arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the 
Mediterranedii.  In  the  war  against  the  Albanians,  he  had  extended 
his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  believed  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  his  glory,  but  to  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  declared  Aniioch  and  Seleucia,  upon  the 
Orontes,  free  cities,  and  continued  his  march  toward  Damascus ;  from 
whence  he  designed  to  have  proceeded  against  the  Arabians,  and 
afterwards  to  have  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
an  accident  happened,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  all  his  projects, 
and  to  return  into  Pontus. 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  who  demanded  peace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should  be 
suffered  to  retain  his  hereditary  dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon 
condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  other 
provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that  then  he  should  also  come  in  person, 
as  Tigranes  had  done.  Mithridates  would  not  consent  to  such  mean- 
ness, but  proposed  sending  his  children  and  some  of  his  principal  friends. 
Pompey  would  not  agree  to  that.  The  negotiation  broke  up,  and 
Mithridates  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  as 
much  vigour  as  ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity, 
judged  it  necessary  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  to 
every  thing.     For  that  purpose  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus, 

I        I  ^ — ^— — — ■ ••-- ■ -^ — ^^__ -^ — . -^^m^^m. 
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tbe  ancient  capital  of  the  coantrj.  '^  There,  throogh  the  just  punish- 
ment of  the  gods/'  says  Flatareh,  ^  his  ambition  made  him  commit 
faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the  blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had 
publicly  charged  and  reproached  Lucnllus,  that,  during  the  war,  he  had 
disposed  of  provinces,  given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  all 
things  as  victors  are  not  accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  be  finally  termi- 
nated, and  now  fell  into  the  same  inconsistency  himself;  for  he  disposed 
of  governments,  and  divided  the  don^inions  of  Mithridates  into  provinces, 
as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates  still  lived,  and 
every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  whom  the  greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom 
losses  themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply 
with  new  forces.  At  that  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  ruined,  he  actually  meditated  a  terrible  invasion  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Roman  empire  with  the  troops  he  had  lately  raised." 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to 
Dejotarus,  prince  of  Gaiatia,  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests  during  this  war ;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of 
king.  It  was  this  Dejotarus,  who,  by  always  persisting,  out  of  gratitude, 
in  his  adherence  to  Pompey,  incurred  the  resentment  of  Caesar,  aod 
had  occasion  for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who  was  the  supreme 
goddess  of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place, 
which  contained  at  least  six  thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  that  deity.  I  have  already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the 
son  of  him  who  had  commanded  in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mithridates 
into  Greece,  in  his  first  war  with  the  Romans,  and  who,  b^ng  disgraced 
by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuge  among  them.  They 
had  always,  from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents,  and  had 
been  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The  father  being  dead, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Comana  was  to  be  given  to  his  son,  in  recompense 
for  the  services  of  both. 

During  Pompey's  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  into  Syria,  which 
very  much  distressed  the  inhabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither. 
Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  place  where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius.  He  caused  them  to  be  interred 
with  great  solemnity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers. 
From  thence  he  continued  his  march  toward  Syria,  with  the  view  of 
executing  the  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia;  hut 
important  advioes  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  Pompey  had 
rejected  the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  thou^ 
he  saw  many  of  his  subjects  abandon  his  party,  far  from  losing  courage, 
he  ha<l  formed  the  design  of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps, 
to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itself,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him: 
a  project  more  bold  than  prudent,  with  which  his  inveterate  hatred  and 
blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A  great  number  of  neighbouring 
Scythians  had  entered  themselves  into  his  service,  and  considerably 
augmented  his  army.     He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  that 
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people  to  join  him,  when  he  should  approach  the  Alps.  As  great 
passions  are  alwajs  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in 
iirhat  they  ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt 
among  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps  ill  extinguished,  might 
suddenly  rekindle  upon  his  presence;  that  the  pirates  would  soon 
repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  involve  the  Romans 
in  new  difficulties ;  and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  fond  of  throwing 
off,  by  his  aid,  the  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march  five 
hundred  leagues,  and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tirol, 
and  Lombardy,  and  pass  three  great  rivers,  the  Borysthenes,  Danube, 
and  Po ;  the  idea  alone  of  so  rude  and  dangerous  a  march  threw  his 
army  into  such  a  terr6r,  that,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  design, 
they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Phamaces  his  son,  king,  who 
had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mithridates 
then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  son 
would  not  suffer  him  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment, 
and  after  having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daughters  as 
were  with  him  at  that  time,  he  took  the  same  himself ;  but  when  he 
perceived  that  it  had  not  its  effect  upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himself  not  sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to 
desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Dion  says  he  was 
killed  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy^two.  His 
greatest  fear  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led 
in  triumph.  To  prevent  that  misfortune,  he  always  carried  poison 
about  him,  in  order  to  escape  in  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail. 
The  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  bis  son  should  deliver  him  up  to 
Pompey,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  resolution  he  executed  so 
suddenly.  It  was  generally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  not  kill 
him,  was  his  having  taken  antidotes  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  consti- 
tution was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  believed  an  error ;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  any  remedy  should  be  a  universal  antidote  against  all  the 
different  species  of  poison.^ 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences  between 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had 
carried  him,  when  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates. 
It  was  brought  him  by  expresses  despatched  on  purpose  from  Pontus 
with  letters  from  his  lieutenants.  Those  expresses  arriving  with  their 
lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which  was  customary  only  when  they 
brought  advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great  importance  and 
advantage,  the  army  was  very  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  what  it 
was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected 
the  tribunal  from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without 
staying  to  raise  one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  because  that  would  tafcn  up 
~"    •  •  — 
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too  iDuch  time,  they  made  one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage  horses, 
upon  which  Pompey  mounted  without  ceremony.  He  acquainted  them 
with  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  manner  of  his  killing  himself; 
that  his  son  Phamaces  submitted  himself  and  dominions  to  the  Romans, 
and  thereby  terminated  that  tedious  war,  which  had  endured  so  long. 
This  gave  both  the  army  and  general  great  cause  to  rejoice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates ;  a  prince,  says  a  historian,  of  whom 
it  was  difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent :  full  of  activity  in  war,  of 
distinguished  courage;  and  sometimes  very  great  by  fortune,  and 
always  of  invincible  resolution ;  truly  a  general  in  his  prudence  and 
counsel,  and  a  soldier  in  action  and  dinger ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his 
hatred  of  the  Romans.' 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates,  that,  after  Alexander,  he  was  the  greatest 
of  kings.  ^^  nie  rex  post  Alexandrum  maximus.**^  It  is  certain,  that 
the  Romans  never  had  such  a  king  in  arms  against  them.  Nor  can 
we  deny  that  he  had  his  great  qualities ;  a  vast  extent  of  mind,  that 
aspired  at  every  thing ;  a  superiority  of  genius,  capable  of  the  greatest 
undertakings;  a  constancy  of  soul,  which  the  severest  misfortanes 
could  not  depress  ;  an  industry  and  bravery,  inexhaustible  in  resources, 
and  which  after  the  greatest  losses,  brought  him  again  unexpectedly 
on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot, 
however,  believe  that  he  was  a  consummate  general ;  that  idea  does 
not  seem  to  result  from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantages 
at  first,  but  against  generals  without  either  merit  or  experience. 
When  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey  opposed  htm,  it  does  not  appear 
he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by  his  address  in  posting  him- 
self to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  nrind  in  unexpected  emergency, 
or  intrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  should  we  admit  him  to  have 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered 
with  horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parri- 
cides of  his  reign,  and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded  neither 
mother,  wives,  children,  nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey  having  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with 
design  to  set  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia. 
When  Aretas,  the  king  of  that  country,  saw  him  upon  the  point  of 
entering  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.^ 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned 
afterwards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  for  Pontus.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Amisus,  he  found  the  body  of  Mithridates  there,  which 
Phamaces  his  son  had  sent  to  him ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pompey  by 
his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy  who  had  occasioned  him  so 
many  difficulties  and  fatigues.  He  added  great  presents,  in  order  to 
incline  him  in  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents ;  but  for  the 
body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their  enmity  to  be  extinguished  in 

'  Vir  neque  silendus  neqae  dicendas  sine  oura :  bello  acerrimna,  rirtute  eximioa ;  aliqoAiido 
fortuna,  semper  aoimo  maximal :  oonsiliia  dux,  miles  mana ;  odio  in  Romaoos  AonibeL  — 
Vel.  Patoro.  1.  3,  c  18. 

'Aoadem.  Quasst  1.  iv.  n.  3. 

'  A.  M.  3tf41.  Ant  J.  C.  63.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xir.  4,  8.  et  do  BeU.  Jad.  1. 5.  Plat  ia 
Pomp.  p.  041.    Applan.  p.  250.    Dion.  Cass.  L  xxxvi.  p.  35  el  30. 
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deatb,  he  paid  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it 
to  the  city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Font  us, 
his  ancestors,  who  had  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the 
sums  that  were  necessary  for  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided  them.  He  found  immense 
riches  in  some  of  them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  the  most 
valuable  effeots  and  jewels  of  Mithridates  were  kept :  his  principal 
arsenal  was  also  in  the  same  place.  Among  those  rich  things  were 
two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned  with  gold,  with  so  pro- 
digious a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables,  and  furniture 
of  war  for  man  and  horse,  that  the  quseator,  or  treasurer  of  the  army, 
occupied  thirty  days  in  taking  an  inventory  of  them. 

Fompey  granted  Fharnaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  as  a  reward 
for  his  parricide,  declared  him  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  marched  into  the  provinoe  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at 
Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of  his  soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas, 
and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  several  posts.  The  total  sum  to 
wbioh  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  was  sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  which,  he  had  twenty 
thousand  more,  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  day  of  his 
entry. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  wd  was  celebrated  with  extra- 
ordinary magnificence.  Fompey  caused  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
captives  of  the  highest  distinotion  to  vtiarch  before  hia  ohariot :  among 
whom  were  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus; 
Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis;  Tigfanes,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of  Mithridates. 
For  want  of  the  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  gold 
bust,  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  in  height,  were  carried  in 
triumph.^ 
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This  book  oon  tains  the  history  of  thirty -five  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  retga  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  the  death  of  Oleopatra,  with  wbieh  oii4e4  the  kingdom  of  Bfbrp*: 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3i)39,  to  3974. 


SECTION  I. 

PTOLRMT  AITLBTBS  HAD   BEEN   PLAGBB   UPON  THB    THRONE   OF    saTFT 

IN  THB   ROOM   OF   ALEXANDER. 

_  _  _  _  « 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Aaletes  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his  being  expelled  by 
his  subjects,  withdrew  to  Tyre,  where  he  died  some  time  after.  As  he 
left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood-rojal,  he 
made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The  senate,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
repeated  elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at  that  time  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  dominions  left  them  by  Alexander's  will ;  but  to  show 
that  they  did  not  renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sum  of 
money  left  there  by  that  king  at  his  death.^ 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions ; 
and  it  had  been  a  very  insecure,  establishment  to  possess  a  stat«,  to 
which  they  believed  they  had  so  just  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were 
found  to  make  them  renounce  it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been 
friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  To  get  himself  declared  an  ally  by  the 
Romans,  was  a  certain  means  of  his  being  authentically  acknowledged 
king  of  Egypt  by  them.  But,  the  more  important  that  qualification 
was  to  him,  so  much  the  greater  was  the  difficulty  for  him  to  obtain  it. 
The  will  of  his  predecessor  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
one,  and  as  princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit 
'.heir  condition,  though  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much 
more  injurious,  the  surname  of  ^^  Player  on  the  Flute,*'  which  he  had 

*  A.  M.  3030.    Ant.  J.  0.  65. 
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drawn  upon  himself,  had  ranked  him  as  low  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Romans,  as  he  had  been,  before,  in  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  undertakings.  All 
the  methods  which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  long 
time  ineffectual ;  and  it  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if 
Csesar  had  never  been  consul.  That  ambitious  spirit,  who  believed  all 
means  and  expedients  just  which  conduced  to  his  ends,  being  im- 
mensely in  debt,  and  finding  that  king  disposed  to  merit  by  money  what 
he  could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome  at  as 
dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it ;  and  received  for  the  purchase, 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  Pompey,  whose  credit  was  necessary  to  him 
for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people,  nearly  six  thousand  talents, 
at  which  price  he  was  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.' 

Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues  were  twice  the  amount  of  this 
sum,  he  could  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  without  exceedingly 
over-taxing  his  subjects.  They  were  already  highly  discontented  by 
his  not  claiming  the  isle  of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient  appendage  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  declaring  war  against  the  Romans.  In  this 
disposition,  the  extraordinary  imposts  he  was  obliged  to  exact,  having 
finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so  much  violence  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of  his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  so 
well,  that  the  Egyptians  either  believed  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he 
had  perished.  They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
daughters,  queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both 
Qiuch  younger  than  she.^ 

Ptolemy,  however,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Oato,  who  after  his  death  was 
called  Gato  of  Utica,  was  also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That 
prince  being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own 
affairs,  sent  immediately  to  let  him  know  of  his  arrival,  expecting  that 
he  would  come  immediately  to  visit  him.  We  may  see  here  an  instance 
of  Roman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato  ordered  him  to  be 
told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  he  might  come  to  him  if 
he  thought  fit.  Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise,  when 
Ptolemy  entered  his  chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common 
man,  bade  him  sit  down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon 
this  reception,  could  not  but  admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and 
state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But  he  was  very 
much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaining  himself,  Gato  blamed  him  in 
direct  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees, 
and  to  suffer  a  thousand  indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him, 
that  though  he  should  sell  all  Egypt,  he  would  not  have  suiSScient  to 
satify  their  avidity.  He  advised  him  therefore  to  return  to  Egypt, 
and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects;  adding,  that  he  was  ready 

'  Baeton.  in  Jul.  Gas.  o.  54.    Dion.  Cass.  I  xzxix.  p.  97.    Strab.  1.  xviL  p  796. 
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to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering  him  his  mediation  and  good 
offices.^ 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  disoonrae,  recovered  a«  out  of  a  dream,  ano 
haying  maturely  considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told  him,  per« 
ceived  the  error  he  had  committed  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  enter 
tained  thoughts  of  returning  to  it.  But  the  frienda  he  had  with  him, 
being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him  go  to  Rome,  from  what  motives 
may  readily  be  conjectured,  dissuaded  him  from  following  Gato's  good 
counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he  found  himself 
in  that  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  his  business  from  gate  to  gate 
like  a  private  person. 

CflBsar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at 
Borne ;  he  was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who 
was  there,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing 
to  serve  him.  Besides  the  money  he  had  received  from  that  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  Gsesar,  Ptolemy  had  formerly  cultivated  his  friend- 
ship by  various  services  which  he  had  rendered  him  during  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  and  had  maintained  eight  thousand  horse  for  him  io 
that  of  Judea.  Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  senate 
of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded  that  they  should  oblige 
them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  qo 
by  the  alliance  granted  him.  Pompey's  factions  obtained  him  their 
compliance.  The  consul  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated  from 
Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria,  had  fallen  by  lot,  was  charged  witk 
the  re-establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the  throne,' 

But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  Egyptians,  having  been  in- 
formed that  their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they  believed,, and  that  he 
was  gone  to  Rome,  sent  thither  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justify  the 
revolt  before  the  senate.  That  embassy  consisted  of  more  than  one 
hundred  persons,  of  whom  the  chief  was  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
named  Dion,  who  had  many  influential  friends  at  Rome.  Ptolemy 
having  received  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  those 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  so  much  intimidated 
those  whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid  either 
to  acquit  themselves  of  their  commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for  so 
many  murders.  But  as  all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him 
as  highly  odious  as  he  was  before  contemptible;  and  his  immense 
profusions,  in  gaining  the  poorest  and  self-interested  senators,  became 
so  public,  that  nothing  else  was  talked  of  throughout  the  <;ity.^ 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity, 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M. 
Favonious,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  was  the  m'st  in  it  who  declared 
himself  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  his  request  it  was  resolved,  that 
Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their  knowing  the  truth 
from  his  own  mouth.  But  the  king's  party,  composed  of  that  of 
Pompey  and  Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  bad  corrupted  with  money,  and 

*  Flat  Id  Oato.  Utio,  p.  7rS. 

»  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxiz.  p.  97,  98.    Plln.  L  zzziil.  o.  10.    Cio.  ad  V^mil,  1.  L  ep.  1^4.    Id 
Piso.  n.  48—50.    Id.  pro  Cssl.  a.  23,  24. 
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of  tb')se  who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others,  aeted  so  (>;•*.'/  in 
his  favour,  that  Dion  did  not  dare  to  appear;  and  Ptolemy,  Inving 
caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some  short  time  after,  though  he  wlio  did 
the  murder  was  accused  juridically,  the  king  was  discharged  of  it, 
upon  maintaining  that  ho  had  just  cause  for  the  action. 

Whether  thai  prince  thought  that  nothing  farther  at  Rome  demanded 
his  presence,  or  apprehended  receiving  some  aStont,  hated  as  he  was, 
if  he  continued  there  any  longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few 
days  after,  and  retired  to  Ephetus,  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to 
wait  there  the  decision  of  his  destiny. 

His  affair  made  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  named  G.  Cato,  an  active  enterprising  young  man,  who 
was  not  wanting  in  eloquence,  declared  himself,  in  frequent  harangues, 
against  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people, 
with  singular  pleasure  and  extraordinary  applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new 
consuls  were  elected,  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had  quitted  that  oiBce, 
he  proposed  to  the  people  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl's,  which  imported, 
'^  If  a  king  of  Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid,  applies  to  you,  you 
shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity ;  but  you  shall  not  give  him  any 
troops :  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much."  ^ 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the 
senate,  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  whether  they  were  proper 
to  be  divulged.  But  Gato,  apprehending  that  the  king's  faction  might 
occasion  the  passing  a  resolution  there  to  suppress  this,  which  was  so 
opposite  to  that  prince,  immediately  presented  the  priests,  with  whom 
the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  to  the  people,  and  obliged  them,  by 
the  authority  which  his  office  as  tribune  gave  him,  to  expose  what 
they  had  found  in  them  to  the  public,  without  demanding  the  senate's 
opinion. 

This  was  a  new  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The 
words  of  the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression 
upon  the  vulgar  which  their  enemies  desired :  so  that  Lentulus,  whose 
consulship  had  expired,  not  being  willing  to  receive  the  affront  to  his 
face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree  revoked,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
to  reinstate  rtolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  his  province  in  quality 
of  proconsuL 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls, 
named  Marcellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having  proposed 
the  oracle  to  the  senate,  it  was  decreed  that  regard  should  be  had  to 
it,  and  that  it  appeared  dangerous  for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish 
the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple, 
or  rather  so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  No  one 
doubted,  but  that  it  had  been  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture, 
and  was  the  work  of  some  secret  intrigue  of  policy.  But  it  had  been 
published  and  approved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  credulous  and 
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wofemiiilom  to  exofM;  and  die  c€9»te  coold  pus  do  slimr  jndpoent 

tspoQ  it. 

TLb  aev  ioiriieiii  obliged  Ptolenj  to  chaage  Ub  afwuoB,  Bcmn^ 
that  L^utulusbidiooiBUije&efiiieB  at  hoiae,  lie  afaaadvoed  the  decree, 
bj  wLicb  he  bad  been  eoumuaaioned  for  Ua  re  catabiiBbment,  aad 
dieittaDdifig,  bj  AjDiDoniiii  hia  ambaaaador,  vbom  he  lud  left  ax  fioBie, 
tbaC  Pompey  itbouid  be  appointed  to  ezieeate  tbe  aane  eoaunumaa; 
because  it  uot  beio^  powible  to  exeente  it  with  open  £■«£«  v|Mn  ae- 
eottot  of  the  oracle^  he  rigbtljr  jodg^  thai  it  vaa  mmanBiy  to  nb- 
stitute  in  the  room  of  foree,  a  peraon  of  great  aiithwitj;  aad  Pooapej 
waa  at  that  tiioe  at  the  higheat  pitch  of  hia  glorr,  frooi  has  aaooeaB  in 
having  destroyed  3tithridateay  the  greatest  and  aaoat  poverfal  kiag 
Aaia  had  Been  Btaee  Alexander* 

The  afiair  waa  deliberated  iipoD  io  the  aenate,  and  driwted  with 
great  anitoatioD  by  the  different  partioB  that  roae  op  in  H.  The 
diflkre»c6  of  opiniona  cauaed  aereral  ritttnga  to  be  loat  without  any 
detertoination/  Cieero  nerer  abandoned  the  interest  of  Lentnloss 
hia  intimate  friend,  who,  daring  hia  conaulahip,  had  infinitely  con- 
tributed to  hia  being  recalled  from  baniahment.  Bat  what  means  was 
there  to  render  him  anr  aervice,  in  the  condition  in  which  things 
stood  ?  And  what  could  that  proconsnl  do  against  a  great  kingdom, 
without  using  the  force  of  arms,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
oracle?  In  this  manner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  subtlety, 
that  were  not  used  to  consider  things  in  different  lights.  The  oracle 
only  prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troops  for  his  re-establishment. 
Could  not  Lentulus  nave  left  him  in  some  place  near  the  frontiers, 
and  went,  however,  with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexandria  ?  After 
he  had  taken  it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in 
the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king  thither,  who  would  have  found  all 
things  disposed  for  his  reception,  without  violence  or  troops.  This 
was  Cicero's  advice ;  to  confirm  which,  I  shall  repeat  his  own  words, 
taken  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  that  time  to  Lentulus.  ^^  Yoa 
are  the  best  judge,"  says  he,  "as  you  are  master  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
of  what  you  can  undertake  and  effect.  If  it  seems  practicable  for 
vou  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt,  it 
IS  without  doubt  both  for  your  own  and  the  honour  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  you  should  go  thither  with  your  fleet  and  army,  leaving 
the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  in  some  other  neighbouring  place,  in  order 
that,  after  you  have  appeased  the  revolt,  and  left  good  garrisons  where 
necessary,  that  prince  may  safely  return  thither.  In  this  manner  yoa 
will  reinstate  him,  according  to  the  senate's  first  decree,  and  he  be 
restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the  sense  of  the 
Sibyl.'' ^  Would  one  believe  that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair  so 
important  as  that  in  the  present  question,  should  be  capable  of  an 
evasion,  which  appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity  and 
nrobity  upon  which  Cicero  valued  himself?   It  was  because  he  reckoned 

*  Ole.  ad  FamU.  1. 1.  epUt  7. 

*Ita  fore  ut  per  te  restitaatur,  quemadmodum  initio  senatus  oentoit;  H  sine  BuititiidiBe 
redaoatur,  quemadmodum  homines,  religioai  Sibylla  plaoere  dixerunL 
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the  oracle  r><ilj  pretended  to  be  the  Sibyl's,  as  indeed  it  was,  that  i» 
to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  imposture. 

Lentulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were 
great  and  real,  was  afraid  to  engage  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero 
gave  him  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  ^'  that 
all  the  world  would  judge  of  his  conduct  from  the  event :  that  there- 
fore he  had  only  to  take  his  measures  so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success, 
and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  not  to  undertake  it."  ^ 

Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was 
less  apprehensive  and  cautious.  Though  every  proconsul  was  pro- 
hibited by  an  express  law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war 
whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest  border,  without  an  express  order  of 
the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  prince  of 
Parthia,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  the  king  his  brother, 
which  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  had  already  passed 
the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined 
him  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron,  who 
had  very  lately  been  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  these 
letters  he  conjured  Gabinius  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals 
which  that  prince  should  make  to  him,  with  fesard  to  his  re-establish- 
ment in  his  kingdom.  However  dangerous  that  conduct  might  be, 
the  authority  of  rompey,  and  still  more  the  hope  of  considerable  gain, 
made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver.  The  lively  remonstrances  of  Antony, 
who  sought  occasions  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  inclined 
to  please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  flattered  his  ambition,  fully  de- 
termined him.  This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards 
formed  the  second  triumvirate  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius 
had  engaged  him  to  follow  him  into  Syria,  by  giving  him  the  command 
of  his  cavalry.  The  more  dangerous  the  enterprise,  the  more  right 
Gabinius  thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it.  The  latter, 
who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  offered  him,  for  him- 
self and  the  army,  ten  thousand  talents,  the  greatest  part  to  be  ad- 
vanced immediately  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  reinstated.     Gabinius  accepted  the  oifer  nftthout  hesitation.^ 

Egypt  had  continued  under  the  government  of  queen  Berenice.  As 
soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the 
crown  and  Berenice  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his 
mother  Selene's  side,  was  the  nearest  male  heir.  The  ambassadors 
found  him  dead,  and  returned ;  they  brought  an  account,  that  his 
brother  Seleucus,  surnamed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive.  The  same 
offers  were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of  mean 
and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money. 
His  first  care  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be 
put  into  a  coffin  of  glass,  in  order  to  seize  that  of  gold,  in  which  it 
had  Iain  untouched  till  then.     This  action,  and  many  others  of  a  like 

*  Ex  eyentu  homines  de  tuo  oonsilio  ease  judicaturos,  Tidemaa.  Noe  quidem  boo  sentimim : 
8i  exploratum  tibi  sit,  posae  te  illius  regno  potiri,  non  ease  canctandum :  sin  dubium,  non 
ease  eonandam. 

*  A.  M.  3949.  Ant  J.  C.  55.  App.  In  Syr.  p.  120,  et  in  Parth.  p.  134.  Plat  in  Anton,  p* 
91C,  917. 
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nature,  having  tendered  him  equally  odious  to  his  queen  and  subjecti, 
she  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  He  was  the  last  prince  of 
the  race  of  the  Seleacides.  She  afterwards  espoused  Archelaus, 
high-priest  of  Gomana  in  Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates,  though,  in  fact  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  chief 
general.^  , 

Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  Pales- 
tine, marched  directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be  feared  in 
this  war,  was  the  way  by  which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  Peh- 
sium  ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  passing  plains,  covered  with  sands  of 
such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and  so  parched,  that  there 
was  not  any  wator  to  be  found  within  the  whole  length  of  the  moon 
of  Serbonida.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only 
seised  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelasium,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that 
side,  with  the  whole  garrison,  he  made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest 
of  his  army,  and  gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  the  expedition.' 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire  of  glorj 
which  stimulated  Antony ;  for  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelu^ 
sium,  than,  out  of  the  violence  of  his  hato  and  resentment,  he  would 
have  put  all  the  Egyptians  in  it  to  the  sword.  But  Antony,  who 
rightly  judged  that  such  an  act  of  cruelty  would  revert  upon  himself, 
opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from  executing  his  design.  In  all 
the  battles  and  encounters  which  immediately  followed  one  another,  he 
not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
all  the  abilities  of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success,  he 
entered  the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  are  very  low,  and  consequently,  the  most  proper  time  for  the 
conquest  of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was  brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did 
all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defenoe,  and  disputed  his  ground  very 
well  with  the  enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order  to  march 
against  the  Romans^  when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp,  and  break 
ground  for  the  intrenchments,  the  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an 
idle  and  voluptuous  life^  raised  an  outory,  that  Archelaus  should 
employ  the  mercenaries  in  such  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
What  could  be  expected  from  such  troops  in  a  battle  ?  They  were 
In  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.  Archelaus  was  killed,  fighting  valiantly. 
Antony,  who  had  been  his  particular  friend  and  guest,  having  found 
his  body  upon  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  royal  manner,  and 
solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great  magnificence.  By  this  action  he 
left  behind  him  a  great  name  m  Alexandria,  and  acquired  among  the 
Romans  who  served  with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
singular  valour  and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took 
entire  possession  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it^ 
Gabinius  left  him  some  Roman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person. 

These  troops  contracted  at  Alexandria  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

ifci..  .____ —   -  -    ■  -  ■    .      ■ 
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country,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  reigned 
there  in  almost  every  city.  Auletes  put  his  daughter  Berenice  to 
death,  for  having  worn  the  crown  during  his  exile ;  and  afterwards 
got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  persons  who  had  been  of 
the  adverse  party  to  him.  He  had  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates,  to  make  up  the  sum  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to 
whose  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmuring ;  but 
some  days  after^  a  Roman  soldier  having  accidently  killed  a  cat,  neither 
the  fear  of  Gabinius,  nOr  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the 
people  from  tearing  him  to  pieces  upon  the  Spot,  to  avenge  the  insult 
done  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  oats  being  ranked  among  their 
deities.^ 

Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
except  that  G.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused 
to  be  lent  him,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at 
Rome,  having  gone  to  him,  in  order  to  his  being  paid  when  he  was 
entirely  reinstated ;  that  prince  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  des- 
paired of  satisfying  him,  unless  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him 
the  care  of  his  revenues ;  by  which  means  he  might  reimburse  himself 
by  little  and  little  with  his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor 
having  accepted  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of  losing  his  debt  if  he  refused 
it,  the  king  soon  found  a  colour  for  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned, 
though  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  Osesar's  friends,  and  though 
Pompey  was  in  Some  measure  security  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was 
lent,  and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  procure- 
ment, in  a  country-house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from 
prison  and  Egypt,  more  miserable  than  he  went  thither.  To  complete 
his  disgrace,  he  was  prosecuted  in  form,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Rome,  for  having  aided  Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the 
sums  he  had  lent  him  for  that  use ;  for  having  dishonoured  his  quality 
of  Roman  knight,  by  the  employment  he  had  accepted  in  Egypt ;  and 
lastly,  for  having  shared  in  the  money  which  Gabinius  brought  from 
thence,  with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  connived.  Gicero*s 
discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still  have,  is  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy  king.^ 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  about  four  years  after  his  re-establishment.^  He  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and 
daughter,  and  ordered  by  his  will,  that  they  should  marry  together, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  house,  and  govern  jointly.  And  because 
they  were  both  very  young,  for  the  daughter,  who  was  the  eldest,  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  left  them  .under  the  tuition  of  the 
Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  history  it 
remains  for  us  to  relate.     We  find  the  people  appointed  Pompey  the 

'  Biod.  Sic  1.  L  p.  74»  75.  •  Cie.  pro  Rabir.  PmUi* 

•  A.  M.  3953.    Ant  J.  C  51.    Omar  de  Bello  Civ.  1.  k.  v^ 
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young  king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.^ 

SECTION  II. — CLEOPATRA  EXPELLED  THE  THRONE;  BUT  IS  AFTER- 
WARDS, WITH  HER  TOUNGER  BROTHER,  RE-ESTABLISHED.  POMPET 
ASSASSINATED. 

LiTTLB  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother's 
reign.  That  prinee  was  a  minor,  under  the  tution  of  Pothinus  the 
eunuch,  and  of  A^illas,  the  general  of  his  army.  Those  two 
ministers,  to  engross  all  affairs  to  themselves,  had  deprived  Cleopttra, 
in  the  king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the  sovereignty  left  her  by  the 
will  of  Auletes.  Injured  in  this  manner,  she  went  into  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  raise  troops  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her 
rights  by  force  of  arms.^ 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  difference  between  the 
brother  and  sister,  that  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  fled  to  Egypt ;  conceiving  that  he  should  find  there  an  open 
and  assured  asylum  in  his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  the  protector 
of  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  reigning  king,  and  it  was  solely  to  his 
influence  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  son  grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by  him. 
When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between 
Pelusium  and  Mount  Gasius,  and  Cleopatra,  at  a  great  distance,  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching  the  coast,  sent 
to  Ptolemy  to  demand  permission  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Tbeodotns 
the  rhetorician,  the  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  some  others, 
what  answer  they  should  make ;  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  waited 
the  result  of  that  council,  and  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the 
decision  of  the  three  unworthy  persons  who  governed  the  prince,  than 
to  owe  his  safety  to  Caesar,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opinion  ;  some  were  for  re- 
ceiving him,  others  for  havine  him  told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these  methods  ;  and  displaying  all  his 
eloquence,  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  no  other  choice 
to  be  made  than  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His  reason  was, 
that  if  they  received  him,  Caesar  would  never  forgive  their  having 
assisted  his  enemy ;  if  they  sent  him  away  without  aid,  and  affairs 
should  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he  would  not  fail  to  revenge  himself 
upon  them  for  their  refusal ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  security  for 
them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death ;  by  which  means  they  would  gain 
Csssar's  friendship,  and  prevent  the  other  from  ever  doing  them  any 
harm :  for,  said  he,  according  to  the  proverb,  "  dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  prevailed,  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  wisest  and  most 
safe.  Septimus,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  some  others,  were  charged  with  putting  it  in  execution.     They 

*  Eutrop.  1.  ?i. 

•  A.  M.  8956.      Ant  J.  C.  48.      Pint  in  Pomp.  p.  659—662.      Id.  in  C»6.  p.  730,  731. 
Appian.  de  Bell.  CIt.  p.  480—484.    C«s.  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  ilL    Diod.  1.  xlit  p.  200—206. 
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went  to  take  Pompej  on  board  a  shallop,  nnder  tbe  pretext  that  great 
veasels  could  not  approach  the  shore  without  difficulty.  The  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  seaside,  with  the  pretence  of  doing  honour  to 
Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Septimus 
tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade 
him  to  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his 
ward  and  son.  Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was 
already  in  tears  for  his  death ;  and  after  having  repeated  these  verses 
of  Sophocles,  ^^  Every  man  that  enters  the  conrt  of  a  tyrant  becomes 
his  slave,  though  free  before,"  be  went  into  the  shallop.  When  they 
saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  him  before  the  king  s 
eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  bis  body  npon  the  strand,  where  it 
had  no  other  funeral  than  what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  oN  Roman  who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised 
him  a  wretched  funeral  pile,  and  covered  him  with  some  fragments  of 
an  old  wreck  that  had  been  driven  ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is  easier  to 
imagine  the  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so 
tragical  an  object,  than  to  describe  it.  Those  who  were  in  her  galley, 
and  in  two  other  ships  in  company^  made  the  ooast  resound  with  the 
cries  they  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  immediately,  set  sail  before  the 
wind,  which  blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea.  This  prevented 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from  pursuing 
their  design. 

Cs&sar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whithei  he  sus^ 
peeted  Pompey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding 
him  alive.  That  he  might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  took  very  few 
troops  with  him;  only  eight  hundred  horse,  and  three  thousand  two 
hundred  foot.  He  left  the  rest  of  his  army  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  under  his  lieutenant-generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  victory  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  authority 
in  all  those  countries.^  As  for  his  person,  confiding  in  his  reputation, 
and  the  suceess  of  his  arms  at  Pbarsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places 
secure  for  him,  he  made  no  scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the 
few  people  he  had.     He  was  very  ntgh  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey^s  death,  and  found 
the  city  in  great  confusion.  Theodotos,  believing  he  should  do  him 
an  exceeding  pleasure,  presented  him  the  head  of  that  illustrious 
fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it,  and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  a 
spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even  caused  it  U*  be  interred 
with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  his  esteem 
for  Pompey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received  with 
great  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favours,  all  who  had  adhered  to  him, 
then  in  Egypt ;  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the  highest 
and  most  grateful  advantage  of  this  victory,  was  to  find  every  day 
some  new  occasion  to  preserve  the  lives,  and  do  services  to  some 
citizens  who  had  borne  arms  against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandr:^   and   many 

*>  Ccesar  confisns  fama  rerum  gestarum,  inftrmis  aaziliis  profloUci  non  \»  bitaverat :  atqnn 
omnem  Bibt  leoam  tutum  fore  existimabat. — Cast. 
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murders  were  committed  there;  the  citj  haripg  neither  law  nor 
government,  because  withoat  a  master.  Caesar,  perceiving  that  tbe 
small  number  of  troops  with  him  were  far  from  bemg  suffici^it  to  awe 
an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  gave  orders  for  the  l^ons  he  had 
in  Asia  to  march  thither.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  leave  Egypt, 
because  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  in  that  country  blow  continually 
in  the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from  quitting  Alexandria; 
those  winds  are  then  always  due  north.  Not  to  lose  time,  he  de- 
manded the  payment  of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Anletes,  and 
took  cognizance  of  the  difference  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen^  that  when  CsBsar  was  consul  for  the  first  time. 
Auletes  had  gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and 
by  that  means  had  assured  himself  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans*  Tbe  king  had  paid  him  only  a 
part  of  that  sum,  and  given  him  an  obligation  for  the  remainder. 

CflBsar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he  wanted  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  exacted  it  with  rigour.  Pothinus, 
Ptolemy's  first  minister,  employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this 
rigour  appear  still  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  plundered  the 
temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found  in  them,  and  made  the 
king,  and  all  the  great  persons  of  tbe  kingdom,  eat  out  of  earthen  or 
wooden  vessels,  insinuating  that  Csesar  had  seised  upon  all  their  silver 
and  gold  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  by  such 
reports,  which  were  plausible,  though  entirely  groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Caesar,  and  made 
them  at  last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as 
judge  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to 
appear  before  him,  for  the  decision  of  their  difference.  We  shall  soon 
see  upon  what  he  founded  his  authority  for  proceeding  in  that  manner. 
He  therefore  decreed  in  form,  that  they  should  disband  their  armies, 
should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him,  and  receive  such 
sentence  as  he  should  pass  between  them.  This  order  was  looked 
upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the  rojal  dignity,  which  being  inde- 
pendent, acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  judged  by  no  tribunal. 
Csssar  replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  of 
being  arbitrator  by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under 
the  tuition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne,  whose  whole  authority 
then  vested  in  his  person,  in  quality  of  consul ;  that  as  guardian,  he 
had  a  right  to  arbitrage  between  them ;  and  that  all  he  pretended  to, 
as  executor  of  the  will,  was  to  establish  peace  between  the  brother 
and  sister.  This  explanation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at 
length  brought  before  Caesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the 
cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  her  presence 
would  be  more  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  with 
her  judge.  She  caused  him  to  be  told,  that  she  perceived  those  she 
employed  in  her  behalf  betrayed  her,  and  demanded  permission  to 
appear  in  person.  Plutarch  says  it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed 
her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 
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That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  ApoUo- 
dorus,  the  Sicilian^  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  the  Citadel  of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  at 
night.  Finding  that  there  was  no  means  of  entering  without  being 
known,  she  thought  of  stratagem.  She  laid  herself  at  length  in  the 
midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Appolodorus  wrapt  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied 
it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through  the  port  of 
the  citadel  to  Gseear's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  stratagem.  The  first  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all 
the  effect  upon  him  she  had  desired. 

Gsesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her 
again,  and  be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge 
was  become  his  adversary ;  and  having  learned  that  his  sister  was  then 
in  the  palace,  and  in  Caesar's  own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  the 
utmost  fury,  and  in  the  open  street  took  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore 
it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  with  his  face  bathed 
in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  relating  the  circumstances  to  the 
multitude  who  assembled  around  him.  In  a  moment  the  whole  city 
was  in  motion.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  led 
them  on  tumultuously  to  charge  Caesar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on 
such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Caesar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  ^ 
of  Ptolemy.  But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed, 
were  dispersed  in  the  several  quarters  of  that  great  city,  Caesar  must 
have  infallibly  been  overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  that  furious 
populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  show  himself  to 
them  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  so  high  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
upon  it ;  from  hence  he  assured  them  that  they  would  be  fully  satisfied 
with  the  judgement  he  should  pass.  Those  promises  appeased  the 
Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  summoned  by  his  order.  After  having  caused  the  will 
of  the  late  king  to  be  read,  he  decreed,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to 
the  intent  of  that  will ;  and  that  Ptolemy,  the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe, 
the  younger  daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the  last 
article  to  please  the  people ;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift  he  made  them,  as 
the  Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared 
the  effects  of  the  Alexandrians'  fury ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of 
danger,  was  the  reason  of  his  making  that  concession. 

All  persons,  except  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this 
decree.  As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the  breach  between  Cleopatra 
and  her  brother,  and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne, 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  consequences  of  this  accommodation 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  Caesar's  decree, 
he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discontent. 
He  gave  out,  that  Caesar  had  only  granted  this  decree  by  force,  and 
through  fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  his  true  design 
was  to  place  only  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the 
Egpytians  exceedingly  feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  a  woman 
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€\iQvM  |r9T<tti»  ihfm  aloae,  sad  !»▼€  all  sBthsntj  s»  kanvoK.  ITiei 
i^;  Mtv  xiiMX  tLe  ve^fie  aeoeded  lio  Ii»  vie«^  ke  vmb  Aeuiliw  ncvuiv 
Mt  tU;  W«4  <if  ike  wrmj  fr^m  Pelmftiw^  is  order  to  dr?re  Oiubu  da 
f4  AkxjMftdruL  Tlie  spproadi  of  tb«t  anaj  tkmr  all  tfaxneF  iiii»  iihs' 
finbt  CKittfuiKMiu  AfiiiJl— ,  who  IimI  tweBtj  IJKiMTd  gMd  trms. 
4^l>ii»ed  CaMsr'f  muU  mmber,  and  beliered  he  ibovid  piyiypiL  iua 
imiu^fdkitMj^  Bat  CasMr  posted  Us  «ea  so  well  is  ihe  scpeettL  sul 
ii{>^/tt  the  airemKW  of  the  qvurter  io  hi*  poanMioa,  thai  he  fi 
difllettltj  is  aapportiog  dmr  attadL' 

Wht;o  tbej  »av  that  tbej  eoaid  not  ferae  hiiB,  ther  chaatfi 
meaiMirei,  arid  marebed  toward  the  port,  with  deeiga  tonake  tbeBse^-fs 
U)a«ter»  of  the  fleet,  to  eat  of  hu  eommanieatkNi  with  the  aea.  mmi 
th<erebT  preireot  hioi  from  reeeiriog  saeeoorB  aad  eonrorg  on  tkai  sde: 
But  CjOMT  ai^tn  fniatrated  their  dengn,  bj  eaong  the  Egrpdaa 
fleet  to  be  let  on  fire,  and  by  poMCBting  hiaudf  of  the  tower  of  Phagm. 
whieh  he  garrbooed,  Bjr  thia  meaoa  he  preienred  and  aeeored  his 
eoansanieatkm  with  the  sea,  withoat  whidi  he  moat  hare  been  e&drelT 
ruiuedo  Bome  of  the  veuek  on  fire  came  so  near  the  qoaj,  that  the 
flafoes  exteoded  to  the  Deighbonring  kooses,  from  whence  thej  spread 
tbroagboat  the  whole  quarter  ealled  Broehion.  It  was  at  diis  tisM 
the  famous  library,  which  had  been  the  work  of  so  many  kings,  and 
in  which  there  were  foor  hundred  thousand  volumes,  was  eonsnmed. 
What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature. 

Osesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the 
fieigbb^mrtug  o^iuntries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  among  others,  to  Domitius 
(jiilvious,  whom  be  hsd  left  to  eommand  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified 
to  him  his  danger.  That  general  immediately  detached  two  legions, 
the  one  by  lanil,  and  the  other  by  sea.  That  which  went  by  sea 
arrived  in  time;  the  other,  which  marched  by  land,  did  not  go  thither 
at  ally  because  the  war  was  terminated  before  it  could  arrive.  But 
OiOfiar  WftS  best  served  by  Mithridates  the  Pergamenian,  whom  he  sent 
into  hJyria  and  Cilicia,  for  he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated 
hitn  from  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

While  he  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  might  not  fight 
an  army  so  superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter 
in  his  possoHBion  to  be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and 
flanked  it  with  towers  and  other  works.  Those  lines  included  the 
palace,  a  theatre  very  near  it,  which  he  made  use  of  as  a  citadel,  and 
tho  way  that  lod  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Caesar's  hands;  and  Pothinus,  his 
governor  and  first  minister,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Achillas,  gave 
him  advice  of  all  that  passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  siege 
with  viffour.  One  of  his  letters  was  at  last  intercepted ;  and  his 
treason  Deing  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
ieath. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Arsinoe, 
the  youngest  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehending  the  same  fate,  because 
he  had  shared  in  that  treason,  carried  off  the  young  princess,  and 
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escaped  into  tbe  camp  of  the  Egyptians,  who  not  having,  till  then, 
any  of  the  royal  family  at  their  head,  were  overjoyed  at  her  presence, 
and  proclaimed  her  queen.  But  Qanymedes,  who  entertained  thoughts 
of  supplanting  Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused  of  having 
given  up  to  Ca&sar  the  fleet  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans, 
which  occasioned  that  general's  being  put  to  death,  and  the  command 
of  the  army  to  be  transferred  to  himself.  He  also  took  upon  him  the 
administration  of  all  other  affairs,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want 
capacity  for  the  duties  of  a  prime  minister,  probity  only  excepted, 
which  is  often  accounted  little  or  no  qualification ;  he  had  all  the 
necessary  penetration  and  activity,  and  contrived  a  thousand  strata- 
gems to  distress  Gsssar  during  the  continuance  of  this  war :  he  found 
means  to  spoil  all  the  fresh  water  in  his  quarter,  and  was  very  near 
destroying  him  by  that  means ;  for  there  was  no  other  fresh  water  in 
Alexandria,  but  that  of  the  Nile.  In  every  house  were  vaulted  reser^ 
voire,  where  it  was  kept.^  Every  year,  upon  the  great  rise  of  the 
Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  canal,  which  had  been 
cut  for  that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  purpose,  was  turned  into 
the  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  where  it 
became  clear  by  degrees.  The  masters  of  houses  and  their  families 
drank  of  this  water ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  were  forced 
to  drink  the  running  water,  which  was  muddy  and  very  unwholesome ; 
for  there  were  no  springs  in  the  city.  Those  caverns  were  made  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communicated  with  each  other.  This 
provision  of  water  served  for  the  whole  year.  Every  house  had  an 
opening,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  was 
taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ckinymedes  caused  all  the 
communications  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarter  of  Gaasar  to  be 
stopped  up;  and  then  found  means  to  turn  the  aeawater  into  the 
latter,  and  thereby  spoiled  all  his  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  they  per* 
ceived  that  the  water  was  spoiled,  Osssar's  soldiers  made  such  a  noise, 
and  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
his  quarter,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediately 
thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were 
found,  which  supplied  them  with  water  enough  to  remedy  the  want 
of  that  which  was  spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Gsesar's  receiving  advice  that  the  legion  which 
Calvinus  had  sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Libya,  which 
was  not  very  distant,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it 
safely  to  Alexandria.  Ghinymedes  was  apprized  of  this,  and  imme* 
diately  assembled  all  the  Egyptian  ships  he  could  get,  in  order  to 
attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  actually  ensued  between  the 
two  fleets.  Osesar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without 
danger  into  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  the  night  had  not  come 
on,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the 

'  There  are  to  this  day  exactly  the  same  kind  of  caves  at  Alexandria,  which  are  filled  onee 
a  year,  as  formerJy. — Thevenot's  Travels. 
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port  of  Alexandria.  A  Becond  action  was  imaToidable.  The  Alex- 
andrians climbed  in  throngs  to  the  tops  of  the  hooses  nearest  to  the 
port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited  the  soccess  with  fear 
and  trembling,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  the  a^ 
tance  of  the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom 
there  was  no  resource  left,  if  they  lost  this  battle.  Caesar  was  again 
rictorioas.  The  Rhodians,  by  their  valour  and  skill  in  naval  affain, 
contribnted  exceedingly  to  this  victory. 

Cassar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  where  he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  mole,  called  the  heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined 
to  the  continent.  But,  after  having  obtained  several  advantages,  he 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  and  was 
very  near  falling  himself  in  his  retreat ;  for  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
designed  to  get  off,  being  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  great  number  of 
people  who  had  entered  it  with  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next  ship.  While  he  was  in  the 
sea,  he  swam  with  one  hand  and  held  the  other  above  the  water,  in 
which  were  papers  of  consequence,  so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  give 
Caesar's  troops  new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace, 
or  at  least  dissembled  such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to 
demand  their  king  of  him ;  assuring  him,  that  his  presence  alone 
would  put  an  and  to  all  differences.  Caesar,  who  well  knew  their 
subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their 
professions ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king's 
person,  and  knew  that  if  they  failed  in  their  promises,  the  fault  would 
be  entirely  on  their  side,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant 
their  demand.  He  exhorted  the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  sentiments  of  peace  and 
equity;  to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a  war,  very  imprudently 
undertaken,  distressed  his  dominions ;  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  him  his  liberty ;  and  to  show 
his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  father.  Ptolemy, 
early  instructed  by  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit, 
begged  of  Caesar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his 
presence,  which  was  a  much  .greater  satisfaction  to  him  than  to 
reign  over  others.'  The  sequel  soon  explained  how  much  sincerity 
there  was  in  those  tears  and  professions  of  amity.  He  was  no  sooner 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with  more  vigour 
than  ever.  The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  their  fleet, 
to  cut  off  Caesar's  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  another  fight 
at  sea,  near  Canopus,  in  which  Caesar  was  again  victorious.  When 
this  battle  was  fought,  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  was  upon  the  point 
of  arriving  with  the  army  which  he  was  bringing  to  the  aid  of 
Caesar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  assemble  all  the  troops 

*  Regius  Miimus  dUcipHoiB  fallacissimis  eniditas,  ne  a  geniia  unm  moribm  d^enenret, 
flent  oimre  eontnt  CaBStu^m  ccepit,  ne  Be  demitteret;  non  enim  regnom  ipsaai  sibi  eonspecta 
C»«aris  esse  Jueandias. — Htero.  de  Bell.  Alex. 
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he  could,  and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his 
commission  with  such  diligence  and  prudence,  that  he  had  soon  formed 
a  considerable  army.  Antipater,  the  Idumsean,  contributed  very 
much  toward  it.  He  had  not  only  joined  him  with  three  thousand 
Jews,  but  engaged  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Goelosyria  to  send 
him  troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipater,  who  accompanied  him  in 
person,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,  they 
carried  that  place  by  storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to 
Antipater 's  bravery  for  the  taking  of  this  city;  for  he  was  the  first 
who  mounted  the  breach,  and  got  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby  opened 
the  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to  carry  the  town.^ 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  were  seized  by 
the  Jews  who  inhabited  it.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and 
their  sole  design  was  upon  the  point  of  miscarrying,  if  Antipater,  by 
his  influence,  and  that  of  Hyrcanus,  from  whom  he  brought  letters, 
had  not  engaged  them  to  espouse  Caesar's  party.  Upon  the  spreading 
of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mithridates 
received  from  both,  all  the  provisions  his  army  required.  When  they 
were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  consequence. 
Mithridates  put  himself  at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  other  to  Antipater.  The  wing  under  the  command 
of  Mithridates  was  soon  broken  and  obliged  to  give  way ;  but  Anti* 
pater,  who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to  his  relief. 
The  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated,  Mithridates 
and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained 
the  field  of  battle.  They  took  even  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obliged 
those  who  remained,  to  escape  by  repassing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  overpower 
the  victors.  Caesar  also  marched  to  support  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  joined  them,  came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  he  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Ptolemy,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  submitted  to  the 
victor. 

Caesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  January,  and, 
not  finding  any  farther  opposition  to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of 
Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother. 
This  was  in  fact  giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone  ;  for  that  young  prince 
was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  passion  which  Caesar  had  conceived 
for  that  princess,  was  properly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embarking  in  so 
dangerous  a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesario,  whom 
Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  became  master  of  Alex- 
andria. His  affection  for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt 
than  his  affairs  required:  for,  though  every  thing  was  settled  in 
Egypt  by  the  end  of  January,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of 
April,  according  to  Appian,  who  says  he  staid  there  nine  months. 
He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the  year  before. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xir.  o.  14»  15. 
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C»6ar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  C3eopatra.  Hanng 
embarked  with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  through  the  whole 
country  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  would  hmve  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia,  if  his  army  had  not  refused  to  follow  him.  He  had  resolved 
to  have  her  brought  to  Rome,  and  to  marry  her ;  and  intended  to 
have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which  A» 
citizens  of  Borne  should  be  permitted  to  marry  such,  and  as  many 
wives  as  they  thought  fit.  Marius  Ginna,  the  tribune  of  the  peof^ 
declared,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  prepared  a  harangue,  in  order 
to  propose  that  law  to  the  people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  offices 
to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Caesar.^ 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and 
she  walked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold ;  but  immediately  after 
that  solemnity,  he  set  her  at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit  her,  how- 
ever, to  return  into  Egypt,  lest  her  presence  sbonld  occasion  new 
troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  lie  had  made  in  that  kingdom. 
She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for  her  residence;  or  rather  it  was 
there  Antony  found  her  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused  her 
to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Caesar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had 
received  from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  to  be 
confirmed,  and  ordered  a  column  to  be  erected,  on  which,  by  his  com- 
mand, all  those  privileges  were  engraven,  with  the  decree  confirming 
them. 

What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  Egypt,  was  the  war  with  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the 
last  king  of  Pontus.  He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  2iela,  a 
city  of  Gappadocia,  defeated  his  whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of 
I  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest,  in 
writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  made  use  of  only  these  three  words, 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici;"  that  is  to  say,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."* 

SECTION   III. — CfLBOPATRA  RKI0KS  ALONK.      DEATH   OP  JULIUS  C.B6AE. 
TRAGICAL   END   OP  ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA. 

C^SAR,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra  upon  the 
throne,  and,  for  form  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who 
at  that  time  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  During  his  minority  all 
power  was  in  her  hands.  When  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  which 
was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  was  to 
govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  authority,  she 
poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt.^ 

In  this  interval,  Caesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirators, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  triumvirate 
between  Antony,  Lepidus  and  Octavius  Caesar,  had  been  formed,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Caesar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself,  without  hesitation,  for  the  triumvirs. 
She  gave  Albienus,  the  consul  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  four  legions, 
which  were  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Pompey  and  Crassus^  and  a 

*  Sueton.  in  J.  Cns.  c.  52.  *  *  Pl>it  in  Cws.  p.  731. 
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'»art  of  the  troops  which  Csdaar  had  left  with  her  for  the  guard  of 
Bgypt.  She  had  alao  a  fleet  in  readineni  for  sailing,  but  prevented 
Dj  storms  from  setting  oat.^ 

Cassius  made  himsSf  master  of  these  foar  legions,  and  frequently 
solicited  Cleopatra  for  aid,  which  she  as  often  refused.  She  sailed 
sometime  after  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  join  Antony  and  Oetavius. 
A  violent  storm  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  ships^ 
and  falling  sick,  she  was  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt.^ 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  having  passed  over  into  Asia,  iu  order  to  establish  the  au* 
thority  of  the  triumvirate  there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors 
of  the  east,  came  thither  in  throngs  to  make  their  court  to  him.  He 
was  informed  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  dependent 
on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against  Dolabella. 
He  cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her 
governors ;  and  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to 
him  iu  Cilicia,  whither  he  was  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that 
province.  That  step  became  very  fatal  to  Antony  in  its  effects,  and 
occasioned  his  ruin.  His  love  for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions 
in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  madness, 
and  finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  honour  and 
virtue  which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain.' 

Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms,  by  the  proof  she  had  already  so 
successfully  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Caesar,  was  in  hopes  that  she 
could  also  ver]^  easily  captivate  Antony ;  and  the  more,  because  the 
former  had  known  her  only  when  she  was  very  young,  and  bad  no 
experience  of  the  world;  whereas  she  was  going  to  appear  before 
Antony  at  an  age  wherein  women,  with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty, 
unite  the  whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  treat  and  conduct  the 
greatest  affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  flve-and-twenty  years  old 
She  provided  herself  therefore  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great 
sums  of  money,  and  especially  the  most  magnificent  habits  and  orna- 
ments ;  and  with  still  higher  hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces 
of  her  person,  more  powerful  than  dress,  or  even  gold,  she  began  her 

Upon  her  way,  she  received  sereral  letters  from  Antony,  who  was 
at  Tarsus,  and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey ; 
bat  she  only  laughed  at  their  solicitations,  and  made  no  more  haste 
on  that  account*  After  having  crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  she 
entered  the  Cydnns;  and  going  up  that  river,  landed  at  Tarsus. 
Never  was  equipage  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  hers.  The 
whole  poop  of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple,  and 
the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  raised 
upon  the  deck,  under  which  appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus, 
and  surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  some  of 
whom  represented  the  Nereids,  and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of 
trumpets,  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps,  and  other  such  in8trtt<^ 

*  Appian.  1.  3.  p.  576. 1.  !▼.  p.  623. 1.  y.  p.  675.  *  A.  M.  3962.     Ant.  J.  C.  42. 

'A.M.  3968.    AntJ.  0.  41.    Plat  in  Anton,  p.  926/ 927.    I>iod.  L  xlviii.  p.  371.    Ap 
piao.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  r.  p.  671. 
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ments  of  music,  breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  whieh  the  oars  kept 
time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes  bumei^ 
on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a  great  distance  on  the 
river,  and  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As*  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  all  the  people  of  Tarsus  went 
out  to  meet  her ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience, 
saw  his  tribunal  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  single  person 
with  him  but  his  lictors  and  domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  it 
was  the  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in  masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a 
visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  compliment  and 
invite  her  to  supper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should 
be  very  glad  to  regale  him  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in 
the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be  ^ot  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thither,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a 
magnificence  not  to  be  expressed.  He  admired  particularly  the 
beauty  of  the  branches,  which  had  been  disposed  with  great  art,  and 
were  so  luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  to  be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day.  But  whatever 
endeavours  he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment,  he  con- 
fessed himself  outdone,  as  well  in  the  splendour  as  the  disposition  of 
the  feast,  and  was  the  first  to  rally  the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his 
own  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuousness  and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's. 
The  queen,  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross  in  the^pleasantries  of 
Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  the  courtier,  repaid 
him  in  his  own  coin ;  but  wifh  so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  offended  at  it.  For  the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  con- 
versation, attended  with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety,  had  attrac- 
tions in  them  still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  features,  and 
left  such  incentives  in  the  heart  a^  are  not  easily  conceived.  She 
charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such  music  and  harmony  were  in 
her  utterance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra, 
which  were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  Antony  with  her  charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an 
ascendency  over  him,  that  he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death  her  sister  Arsinoe,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in  a  secure 
asylum. 

Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself. 
Antony,  in  a  feast  which  she  made,  was  astonished  at  seeing  the 
riches  displayed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  at  the  great  number  of 
gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent 
workmen.  She  told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but 
trifles,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet 
was  still  more  superb.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought  a 
good  number  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  dis- 
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UBcrion.     She  preeented  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and 
silver  which  had  been  used  at  the  entertainment^ 

It  must  have  been  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circamstance  re- 
lated by  Pliny,  and  after  him  by  Lacrobius,  occurred.  Cleopatra 
jested,  according  to  custom,  upon  Antony's  table,  as  being  very  in- 
differently served,  and  inelegant.  Touched  with  the  raillery,  he  asked 
her,  with  some  warmth,  what  she  thought  would  add  to  its  magnificence  ? 
Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  would  expend  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.'  He  afiSrmed  that  she 
only  boasted ;  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  that  she  could  never  make 
it  appear.  The  wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  was  to  decide  it.  The 
next  day  they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  service  was  ^lagnificent, 
but  had  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  in  it.  Antony  calculated  the 
expense,  demanded  of  the  queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and 
with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of  victory,  told  her  that  they  were 
still  far  from  that  amount.  Stay,  said  the  queen,  this  is  only  a 
beginning,  I  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  expend  it  upon  myself.  A 
second  table  was  then  brought,^  and,  according  to  the  order  she  had 
before  given  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  single  cup  of  vinegar.  An- 
tony, surprised  at  such  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it 
was  intended.  Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearls 
that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  which  was  valued  at  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  these  pearls  she  took  oiF, 
threw  it  into  the  vinegar,^  and  after  having  dissolved  it,  she  swallowed 
it.  She  was  preparing  to  do  the  like  with  the  other.^  Plancus  pre- 
vented her,  and  deciding  the  wager  in  her  favour,  declared  Antony 
overcome.  Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  the  queen  of 
the  singular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  squandered  such  an  immense 
sum  in  two  cups. 

Antony  was  embroiled  with  Csssar.*  While  his  wife  Fulvia  was 
very  active  at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and  the  army  of  the 
Parthians  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things  did 
not  concern  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra 
to  Alexandria,  where  they  parsed  their  time  in  games,  amusements, 
and  voluptuousness,  treating  each  other  every  day  at  excessive  and 
incredible  expenses;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
circumstance. 

A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic,  had  the 

*Atbeii.  Liv.  p.  U7,  148. 

*  CenUes  H.  S.  Hoc  eit  centies  oentena  millies  sestertium. 

*  The  ancients  ehanged  their  tables  at  every  eoaree. 

*  ''Vinegar  is  eapable  of  dissolTing  the  hardest  things."  "  Aoeti  sneeas  dcimitor  reram/' 
as  Pliny  says  oi  ii,L  zxziiL  e.  3.  Cleopatra  bad  not  the  glory  of  the  invention.  Before, 
to  the  disgrace  of  royalty,  the  son  of  a  comedian,  (Clodius  the  son  of  iBsopuSa)  had  dsne 
•omething  of  the  sane  kind,  and  often  swallowed  pearls  dissolved  in  that  manner,  from  the 
•ole  pleasure  of  making  the  ezpenae  of  hie  meals  enormooa. 

Fiiius  Jkopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellss, 
Soillioet  nt  decies  solidum  ezsorberet,  aeeto 

Diloit  insig&eia  baoeam. Hor.  L  ii    Sat  6. 

'  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  oonseerated  to  Venue  by  Avgastns,  who  carried  it  to 
Kome,  on  his  retnm  from  Alexandria :  and  having  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  its  size  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  served  for  pendants  in  the  ears  of  that  goddess. 

*  A.  M.  3964.    Ant  J.  G.  40. 
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curiosity,  on  account  of  the  great  noise  those  feasts  made,  to  assare 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  respecting  them.  Having  been  admitted 
into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw,  among  other  things,  eight  wild  boars 
roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon  which  he  expressed  snrprisa 
at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed  were  to  be  at  this 
supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told  him, 
that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could  not 
be  above  ten  in  all :  but  that  it  was  necessary  every  thing  should  be 
served  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  every  moment  ceases  and 
spoils.  ''For,**  added  he,  ''it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order 
his  supper,  and  a  moment  after  forbid  it  to  be  served,  having  entered 
into  some  conversation  that  diverts  him.  For  that  reason,  not  one^ 
but  many  suppers  are  provided;  because  it  is  bard  to  know  at  what 
time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat.*'  ^ 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him, 
nor  quitted  him  day  nor  night,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting 
and  retaining  him  in  her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted 
with  him,  and  when  he  exercised  his  troops,  was  always  present.  Her 
sole  attention  was  to  amuse  him  agreeably,  and  not  leave  him  time  tc 
conceive  the  least  disgust. 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing,  and  caught  nothing,  he  was  very 
much  displeased  on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  the  party ; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  seem  to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her 
presence.  It  therefore  came  into  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to 
dive  secretly  under  water,  and  to  &sten  some  of  their  large  fishes  to 
his  hook  which  they  had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed 
immediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times  with  a  large 
fish  attached  to  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian. 
She  afiected  great  admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune ; 
but  told  her  friends  privately  what  had  happened,  and  invited  them 
to  come  the  next  day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They 
did  not  faiL  When  they  had  all  got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and 
Antony  had  thrown  his  line,  she  commanded  one  of  her  people  to 
dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to  prevent  Antony's  divers,  and  to 
make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large  salt  fish  that  were  brought 
from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  When  Antony  perceived  his  line  heavy, 
he  drew  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at  the 
sight  of  that  salt  fish ;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  ^  Leave  the  line, 
good  general,  to  us,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Pharos  and  Ganopus ; 
your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and  kings." 

While  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling 
diversions,  the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head 
of  the  Parthian  army,  awakened  him  from  his  profound  sleep,  and 
obliged  him  to  march  against  them.  But  having  received  .advice, 
upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's  death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
reconciled  himself  to  young  Csssar,  whose  sister  Octavia  he  married : 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  lately  become  a  widow  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus.     It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make 

*  Plut  in  Anton,  p.  928. 
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nim  forget  Cleopatra.  Bat  faaviDg  begun  his  march  against  the 
Parthians,  hia  paesioii  for  tke  Egyptian,  which  had  something  of 
enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more  violence  than  erer.^ 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the 
intoxication  of  pleasures,  retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  learning 
and  the  sciences*  In  tha  place  where  stood  the  famous  library  of 
Alexandria,  which  had  been  burned  some  years  before,  as  we  have 
observed,  she  erected  a  new  ones  ^^  ^^^  augmentation  of  which 
Antony  greatly  contributed,  by  presenting  her  the  libraries  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  which  were  above  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.^  She  did 
not  collect  books  merely  for  ornament ;  she  made  use  of  them.  There 
were  few  barbarous  nations  to  whom  she  spoke  by  an  interpreter  ;  she 
answered  most  of-  them  in  their  own  language ;  the  Ethiopians,  Trog- 
lodytse,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  Parthians.  She  also  knew  several 
other  languages :  whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in 
Egypt,  had  scarcely  been  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and  some  of 
them  had  even  forgotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue.^ 

Cleopatra,  pret<mding  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him 
marry  Octavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival. 
Antony,  to  appease  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents. 
He  gave  her  Phcsnicia,  the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a 
great  part  of  Gilicia.  To  theae  be  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia. 
These  great  presents,  which  considerably  abridged  the  empire,  very 
much  dieted  the  Romans;  and  they  were  no  less  offended  at  the 
excessive  honours  which  he  paid  to  this  foreign  princess. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  Antony  made  several  voyages  to 
Borne,  and  undertook  some  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians,  in  which  he  acquired  no  great  honour. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of  Anatis,  a 
goddess  much  celebrated  among  a  certain  people  of  Armenia,  wa& 
plundered.  Her  statue  of  massy  cold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  thf 
soldiers,  with  which  several  of  them  were  considerably  enriched. 
One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  at  his  house,  and  to  enter«- 
taia  him  at  soppen  ^^  Is  it  true,"  said  that  prince  at  table,  talking 
of  this  story,  '^  that  the  nan  who  made  the  first  stroke  at  the  statue 
of  this  goddess  was  immediately  deprived  of  sight,  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  expired  the  same  hour?"  ^If  it  were,*'  replied  the  veteran 
with  a  smile,  ^  I  should  not  now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Augustus 
beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  the  rash  person  who  made  the  first 
attack  upon  her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in  great  stead ;  for  if  I 
have  any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  die  good  goddess ; 
upon  one  of  whose  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper."  * 

Antony,  believing  he  had  made  every  thing  secure  in  those  countries, 
led  back  his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he 
hastened  his  march  so  much,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
and  the  continual  snows,  that  he  lost  eight  thousand  men  upon  his 

'  A.  M.  39«6.    Ant  J.  0.  39. 

*  A.  M.  3966.    Ant  J.  G.  38.    Epiphan.  de  mens,  et  por.  '  Plat  in  Ant'  o.  p.  92T. 

*  Plm.  1.  zxx.  0.  23. 
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route,  *nd  marehed  into  Phflpnida  with  rerj  few  foHowere.  He  mtei 
there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra;  and  as  she  waa  alow  im  eoBua^  ht 
fell  into  aoxiety,  grief^  and  langaiihmenty  thai  visiUj  pt«jed 
him.  She  at  length  amved  with  dothea,  and  graat  aona  of 
for  his  troops.^ 

Octavia  had,  at  the  aame  time,  qottted  B4«ie  to  join  him,  and  wm 
already  arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  ruriitly  peroeiTod  that  she  came 
to  dispute  Antony's  heart  with  her.  She  waa  afraid  thai  witti  ii«r 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  gravity  of  manners,  if  she  had  tine  to  make  use 
of  her  modest,  but  lively  and  insinnating  attraetiona,  to  win  her 
husband,  she  would  gain  an  absolate  power  over  hinu  To  av<Hd  which 
danger,  she  affected  to  die  for  h)ve  of  Antony ;  and,  with  that  view, 
made  herself  lean  and  wan  by  taking  very  little  nonriahaMnt.  When- 
ever he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  npon  him  with  an  air  of 
surprise  and  amazement ;  and  when  he  left  her,  seemed  to  languiwh 
with  sorrow  and  dejeetbn.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in 
tears,  and  at  the  same  moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  thea^ 
as  if  to  hide  her  weakness  and  disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing 
so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  displeasure  to  Cleopatra,  wroto  letters 
to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at  Athens,  and  to  come  no 
farther,  because  he  wss  on  the  point  of  undertaking  some  new  expe- 
dition. He  wss,  in  reality,  making  preparations  to  renew  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  who 
promised  him  powerful  succours. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent 
to  him  to  know  where  it  would  be  aereeable  to  him  to  have  the 
presents  carried  she  had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  let  her  deliver  them  in  person.     Antony  received  this  second  com- 

Eliment  no  better  than  the  first ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented 
is  seeing  Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  receive  any  thing  from 
her.  Octavia  was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Borne,  without 
having  produced  any  other  effect  by  her  voyage,  than  that  of  making 
Antony  more  inezcuseable.  This  waa  what  Caasar  desired,  in  order 
to  have  a  juster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Csesar,  professing  a  high  resentment 
of  the  affront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antony's  house, 
and  to  ffo  to  her  own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her 
husband's  house ;  and  that  if  he  had  no  othM*  reason  for  a  war  with 
Antony  than  what  related  to  her,  she  conjured  him  to  renounce  her 
interests.  She  accordingly  always  continued  thwe,  as  if  he  had  been 
present,  and  educated  with  great  care  and  magnificence,  not  only  the 
children  he  had  by  her,  but  also  those  of  Fulvia.  What  a  contrast  is 
there  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra  I  In  the  midst  of  resentment 
and  affronts,  how  worth v  does  the  one  seem  of  esteem  and  respect, 
and  the  other,  with  all  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contompt 
and  abhorrence ! 

Cleopatra  omittod  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains. 
Tears,  caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.    By  force  of 

*  A.  M.  3969.      Ant  J.  C.  35.    Pint  ia  Anton,  p.  239—242. 
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presents  she  had  gained  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  whom  he 
placed  most  conhdenee.  Those  flatterers  represented  to  him  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  it  was  utterly  cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon 
Cleopatra  in  the  mournful  condition  she  then  was :  and  that  it  would 
be  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and  lived  for  him 
alone.  They  softened  and  melted  the  heart  of  Antony  so  effectually, 
that,  for  fear  of  ooeasioning  Cleopatra's  death,  he  returned  imme- 
diately to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  war  with  the  Medes  to  the 
following  spring. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  then,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Egypt, 
and  remove  himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend 
him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.^ 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  by  treachery 
as  force  of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph,  dragging  at  his  chariot*wheels  the  king  of  Armenia,  laden 
with  chains  of  gold,  and  presented  him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra, 
who  was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  at  her  feet.  He  unbent  his 
mind  at  leisure,  after  his  great  fatigues,  in  feasts  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure, in  which  Cleopatra  and  himself  passed  night  and  day.  That 
▼ain  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  the  banquets,  seeing  Antony  full  of 
wine,  presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  promise  her.^ 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  the  queen 
to  him  by  new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being 
entirely  devoted  to  her,  resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her 
and  her  children.  A  thrcme  of  massy  gold  was  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  several  steps  of  silver. 
Antony  was  seated  upon  this  throne,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  buttoned  with  diamonds.  On  his  side  he 
wore  a  scimitar,  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  handle  and  sheath  of 
which  were  loaded  with  precious  stones:  he  had  a  diadem  on  his 
brows,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand ;  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
in  that  equipage  he  might  deserve  to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen. 
Cleopatra  sat  at  his  right  hand;  in  a  shining  robe,  made  of  the  precious 
Unen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose  name  and 
habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a 
little  lower,  sat  Csesario,  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and 
the  two  other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by 
Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds,  by 
the  command  of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to 
whom  the  gates  of  the  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coslosyria,  in  con- 
junction with  her  son  Cseeario.  They  afterwards  proclaimed  the 
other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared,  that  till  they  should 
possess  a  more  ample  inheritance,  Antony  gave  to  Alexander  the 
eldest,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Parthia, 
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*  Hseo  malier  ^gjptia  ab  ebrio  imperatore,  preUmn  libidinmny  Bomanum  imperius 
p«tUt:  et  promuit  Antonitts.— Flor.  Liv.  o.  II. 


fj^tt  ssronr  or  asm. 

prHM)c>b  W4i*rt;  drwtioi  after  the  m^4^  of  tibe  w iral  flooiitrj 

w\iikk  titer  vere  tu  rei^     Afber  lj»e  fvedaaortMB.  tlie  tfaree 

ritMU|f  frw  iWr  #eeiie  aMrsttdiai  tbe 

V>  tiM*  gr^MiucL  kMictd  tbe  Mnds  oif  Ajmmgr 

e<^gft  «'f U!f  »  train  twwgfj  Aem, 

«ft4  ^»cii  Li«  r4f|ci«^eB(  <if  f«M4«,  dtsva  <«t  «f  isfe 

P«rtbi»ut>9  »t^  »dir€«eed  M  Cv  m  the  haaks  «f  i3»  Aiammz  \mt  -am 

0i^«  of  vUai  |>a«i^  ai  Room  a^gMtiet  kin,  fmmmimi  ins  ^siitf  Mf 

tftd  itt4q/e»d  bita  t(»  afemdwi  the  Fmrtkiam  enpeiiiJiWL   He 

♦ei^t  C^fiMliuw  with  ttstaeo  k^ooa,  to  the  eoeit  of  the  Ii 

)<nu^  tti«fa  iiiioseif  iooii  efl«r  et  Ephe— a,  to  he  leadhr  to  wbl,  is 

of  an  ofM^i  mptvro  between  Casaar  aad  hna;  which 

reaaoo  W  4fX|M^. 

CUii^pHlrM,  WM»  <it  the  partj^  whidi  ooceeioiiei  Awftooj^a  rns.  Hit 
frmuiU  $4i¥imi  him  to  fend  her  bnek  to  Alexaadriai,  tifl  the  er^twa  af 
th«  war  abould  be  known,  bnt  that  qneen  afiprehendii^  that  hr  Oe- 
tavia'a  m^^liati^m  he  might  eome  to  an  accouuaodarian  with  Cmmty 
gained  Canidiuti,  bj  preaents  of  money,  to  apeak  in  her  fiavonr  ta 
Antony,  and  to  repreaent  to  him,  that  it  waa  neither  jnst  to  remoee  a 
prineaM  from  tbia  war,  who  eontribated  bo  mneh  toward  it  on  her  aide; 
nor  naeful  to  himself,  beeanae  her  departore  would  diaoonrage  the 
Kgyptiann,  who  composed  the  greateat  part  of  hia  maritirae  foreeSb 
Be»ide«,  continued  thoae  who  talked  in  thia  manner,  it  did  not  appear, 
that  Cleopatra  waa  inferior,  either  in  pmdenoe  or  capacity,  to  any  of 
the  princ«»»  or  kinga  in  hia  army:  ahe,  who  had  governed  a  kingd<«i 
io  long,  might  hare  learned,  in  her  intercourse  with  Antony,  how  to 
conduct  the  moHt  important  and  difficult  affairs  with  wisdom  and  ad- 
dreas,  Antony  did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at 
once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Kphesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samoa,  where  the 
graatost  part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where  they 
pasNi«d  the  time  in  feasting  and  pleaaure.  The  kings  in  their  train, 
axhattsted  themselves  in  making  their  court  by  extraordinary  expenses, 
and  displayed  exoesaive  luxury  in  their  entertainments. 

It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  the  circumstance  happened 
related  by  Pliny.  Whatever  passion  Cleopatra  professed  for  Antony, 
as  he  perfoctly  knew  her  character  for  dissimulation,  and  that  she  was 
capable  of  the  blackest  crimes,  he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what 
foundation,  that  she  might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him :  for  which 
reason  ha  never  touched  any  dish  at  these  banquets,  till  it  had  been 
taated.  It  was  impossible  that  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so  mani- 
fest a  distrust.  Srie  employed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make 
him  sensible  how  ill-founded  his  fears  were ;  and  also,  that  if  she  had 
so  bad  an  intention,  all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be  ineffectual. 
She  caused  the  extremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the 
wreaths  worn  by  Antony  and  herself  at  table,  aooording  to  the  custom 
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of  the  ancleats,  were  composed.  When  their  heads  hegan  to  grow 
warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gayety,  Cleopatra  proposed 
drinking  of  these  fiowers  to  Antony.  He  made  no  hesitation  in  it ; 
and  after  having  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath  with  his  fingers, 
and  thrown  them  into  his  cap  fiiled  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  drinking  it,  when  the  qneen  taking  hold  of  hie  arm,  said  to  him — 
^^  I  am  the  poisoner,  against  whom  yon  take  such  mighty  precautions. 
If  it  were  possible  fbr  me  to  live  without  yon,  judge  now  whether  I 
wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  reason  for  such  an  action."  Having 
ordered  a  prisoner  condemned  to  die,  to  be  brought  thidier,  she  made 
him  drink  that  liquor ;  upon  which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many 
days  in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the 
same  marks  of  affection  and  esteem  which  Octavia  had  received  during 
her  residence  in  that  city.  But  with  all  her  influence,  she  could 
extort  from  them  only  forced  civilities,  that  terminated  in  a  trifling 
deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and 
of  which  he  himself  would  be  the  chief,  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of 
Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius,  and  Domitius  ^nob^rbus,  having 
declared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Borne,  and  repaired  to  him. 
Csesar,  instead  of  seizing  them,  or  causing  them  to  be  pursued,  ordered 
it  to  be  given  out,  that  they  went  to  him  by  his  permission;  and 
declared  publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were  so  disposed,  had  his  con- 
sent to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means  he  remained 
master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act  whatever 
he  thought  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of 
Antony.' 

When  Antony  was  apprized  of  this,  he  assembled  all  the  heads  of 
his  party,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  he  should 
declare  war  against  Caesar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both. 
Antony's  preparations  for  the  war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he 
had  attacked  Caesar  vigorously,  without  loss  of  time,  the  advantage 
must  inevitably  have  been  wholly  on  his  side :  for  his  adversary  was 
not  then  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  him,  either  by  sea  or 
land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  operations  were  put  off 
to  the  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Cs&sar,  by  his  delay  had  time 
to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome,  to  declare  his  divorce  from 
Octavia,  had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit  his  house,  with  all  her 
children,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  turn  ner  out  by  force,  and  leave 
no  one  in  it  but  the  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia.  An  mdignity  the  more 
sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  it.  However,  stifling 
her  resentment,  she  answered  the  deputies  only  with  tears ;  and  as 
unjust  as  the  orders  were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removed  with  her 
children.  She  even  laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  un- 
worthy an  action  had  incensed  against  him,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
mollify  the  rage  of  Caesar.     She  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  in^ 
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e^^t^t^it  with  the  wisdom  and  £gnitj  of  the  Benaa  P^^l<^  ^  ester 
ifiUp  p'uih  petty  differences ;  that  h  was  only  a  qwnrel  between  woiiien, 
whK;fi  flifl  not  merit  their  resentmeDi ;  and  that  she  would  greatly 
Tef(r*fi^  if  nhe  were  the  cause  of  a  new  war ;  she,  who  had  consented 
to  kfrr  marriage  with  Antony^  solely  with  the  hope  that  it  would  prore 
a  l>^7rjd  of  anion  between  him  and  Caesar.  Her  remonstrances  had  a 
diffi.Tefit  effect  from  her  intentions;  and  the  people,  diarmed  with  her 
Tirtuc',  ha/1  still  more  compassion  for  her  mnfortoiie,  and  detestation 
for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  snch  a  degree  as  Antony's  will,  which 
he  had  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  This  mystery 
was  revealed  by  Titos  and  Plancos,  persons  of  oonsolar  dignity,  who, 
incapable  of  enduring  the  pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned 
voluptuouftness  of  Antony,  had  retired  to  Cflbsar.  As  they  had  been 
witneHses  of  this  will,  and  knew  the  secret,  they  declared  it  to  Csesar. 
The  Vestals  made  great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  act  confided  to  thrir 
care,  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  of  deposits,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  observe ;  and  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  people.  The  will  accordingly  being  brought  into 
the  P'orum,  these  three  articles  were  read  in  it:  I.  That  Antony  ac- 
knowledged Oaesario,  the  lawful  son  of  Julius  Caesar.  II.  That  he 
appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  King 
01  Kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he  should  die  at  Rome,  that 
his  body,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp  through  the  city,  should 
be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order  to  it^  being  sent 
to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funeral  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be  a  con- 
trivance of  Csssar's,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people. 
And,  indeed,  what  appearance  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knew 
to  what  a  degree  the  Koman  people  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
cuRtoms,  should  confide  to  them  the  execution  of  a  testament,  which 
violated  them  with  so  much  contempt? 

When  Caesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  declared  war  on  his 
side.  But  in  the  decree  granted  by  the  people  for  that  purpose^  he 
caused  it  to  be  expressed,  that  it  was  against  Cleopatra*  It  was 
from  a  refinement  of  policy  he  acted  in  Uiat  manner,  and  did  not 
insert  Antony's  name  in  the  declaration  of  war,  though  actually  in- 
tended against  him :  for,  besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antony, 
by  making  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  his  country,  he  artfully 
managed  those  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number  and 
creilit  might  have  proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  declaring  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  if 
Antony  had  been  expressly  named  in  the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the  whole  fleet  was 
assembled ;  it  consisted  of  five  hundred  ships  of  war  of  extraordinary 
site  and  stnictare,  having  several  decks,  one  above  another,  with 
ti^w^^r^  upon  the  head  and  stem,  of  a  prodigions  hdght ;  so  that  those 
$n)H^rb  vessels  might  have  been  taken  for  floating  islands.  Such 
gfiNkt  crews  wwe  necessary  for  eomplelcty  canning  those  heavy 
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machines,  that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had 
been  obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts 
of  people,  void  of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do 
service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve 
thousand  horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Gappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Gomagena,  and  Thrace,  were  there  in  person :  and  those .  of  Pontus, 
Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Media,  had  sent  their  troops.  A  more 
splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet,  when  it 
put  to  sea,  and  had  unfurled  its  sails.  But  nothing  equalled  the 
magnificence  of  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold;  the 
sails  were  of  purple ;  flags  and  streamers  floated  in  the  wind ;  while 
trumpets,  and  other  instruments  of  martial  music,  made  the  heavens 
resound  with  airs  of  joy  and  triumph.  Antony  followed  her  closely 
in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid.  That  queen,  drunk  with  her  fortune 
and  grandeur,  and  impelled  by  her  unbridled  ambition,  vainly 
threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching  ruin,  and  prepared,  with  her 
infamous  troop  of  eunuchs,  utterly  to  subvert  the  Roman  empire.* 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  was  seen,  but  more 
utility.  CsBsar  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  eighty 
thousand  foot,  with  as  many  horse  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops 
were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet  were  none  but  experienced 
seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  large  as  Antony's,  but  they  were 
much  lighter  and  fitter  for  service. 

Caesar's  rendezvous  was -at  Arundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to 
Gorcyra.  But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather 
came  on;  so  that  they  were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and  put  their 
troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  their  fleets  into  good  ports,  till  spring 
arrived 

Antony  and  Csesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  commenced 
the  war  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian 
gulf  in  Epirus.  Antony's  bravest  and  most  experienced  ofiScers 
advised  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea,  but  to  send  back  Cleopatra 
into  Egypt,  and  make  all  possible  haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in 
order  to  fight  there  by  land;  because  his  army,  composed  of  choice 
troops,  and  much  superior  in  number  to  Caesar's,  seemed  to  promise 
him  the  victory ;  whereas  a  fieet  so  ill  manned  as  his,  however  nume- 
rous it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.     But  it  was  long 

• Dnm  Oapitolio 

Begtna  dementM  minas, 

Funus  et  imperio  parabat> 
Gontaminato  dam  grege  tarpinm 
Morbo  Tirornm;  qnidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fortanaque  duloi 

Sbria. Hor.  Od.  87. 1.  L 

While  dnink  with  fortune's  beady  wine, 

Fill'd  with  vast  hope,  thoagh  impotent  in  nxmSf 
The  haaghty  queen  conceired  the  wild  deeign, 
So  much  her  vain  ambition  eharme; 
With  her  polluted  band  of  supple  slaves, 
Her  silken  eunuchs,  and  her  Pharian  knavesy 
The  Capitol  in  dust  to  level  low. 
And  give  Rome's  empire  and  the  world,  a  last  and  fttal  blow* 


v-./    »v  V4*4wi^   V^fVi^crki.     Tiac  iniBC  irmoi 
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V/'^r  t^  iK^r<^'%  wIm^  afci^  fRMflu  Mr  4«:z«r*  4ra«iaf  afier  her  3i»tirti 

f/f^'r;;/ft«l^lr^  Mf$4ji^fUii  •  rHrv/ry  to  Cjeau-  vkick  tiH  thea  ba4  bec^ 
t^/  l/f Af^iV  «r/fift#^«U!4«  It,  bfrtrerer,  enMt  the  Ticcor  cauc— lIt  dexr : 
///#  KuUmj n  nir$fm  fffnf^  m  wdl  sft«r  Us  deyitme,  tkat  tkn^  the 
b«iil«  iM^ftri  b4rfr/r«  n^^^m,  H  wm  no*  orer  vbeii  night  eune  on :  so  tbit 
(y^.^ftr*§  irtMffm  w^tt  Migtd  to  pawi  it  on  bMrd  their  shiptw 

'f'h^  n^xi  4«/9  (ytfmATf  ffee'mg  the  rietory  eonplete,  dctnched  m 
»/|MiMlr/m  to  Mr»oit  of  Antony  and  Cleopntnu  Bat  that  squiiron. 
(Ittttfrnmnfi  of  ever  ermiing  up  with  them,  beeanse  so  fitr  behind,  soon 


f^Hiirifif^l  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet*  Antony  having  entered  the 
%4UuirtiVn  gAll^Jf  in  which  Cleopatra  wss,  went  and  sat  down  at  the 
h<i(Ml  of  it  'f  wliere^  leaning  hin  elbows  on  faia  knees,  and  supporting 
Urn  lioad  with  bin  hands,  he  remMned  like  a  man  orerwhelmed  with 
tiUnmn  HiuA  rage;  reflecting  with  profoand  melancholy  npon  his  ill 
oori'lu(5t,  and  tbu  minfortones  she  had  brought  npon  him.  He  remain^ 
\u  that  pofture,  and  buried  in  thought,  during  the  three  days  they 
w«f'ii  Koihg  to  Tienarus,'  without  seemg  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At 
tlj<t  itiid  01  that  time,  they  saw  each  other  again,  and  lived  together  as 

I^lid  land  army  itill  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eighteen 
lM||M)nN|  and  twonty»two  thousand  horse,  under  the  oommand  of  Cani- 
(liiiM,  Antoiiy'it  lieutenant  general,  and  might  have  made  a  stand,  and 
kIvou  (^iDMar  inuoh  difficulty ;  but  seeing  themselTes  abandoned  by  their 
goni«ralii,  they  surrondorod  to  Caesar,  who  received  them  with  open 
nnnii. 

l^*om  Tvoniirus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and 
Antoit^  timt  to  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  considerable  army,  to 
}l\\\\v\\  the  IVoutiors  of  that  country.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was  in- 
<\m  lut^d  that  Soarpua,  who  commanded  this  army,  had  declared  for 
Tiv^aiN     He  wna  hu  struck  with  this  news,  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
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expect,  that  be  would  have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  it  bj  his  friends.  He  therefore  had  no  other  choice 
to  make  than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  had 
arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that  if  her  mia* 
fortune  were  made  known,  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  there- 
fore caused  her  ships  to  be  crowned,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious, 
and  no  sooner  landed,  than  she  caused  all  the  great  lords  of  her 
kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should 
excite  seditions  against  her  when  they  were  informed  of  her  defeat. 
Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  exeoations. 

Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design.  To 
avoid  falling  into  Caesar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow  her 
into  Egypt,  she  designed  to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus  between  them,  which  is  no 
more  than  thirty  leagues  broad,  and  afterwards,  to  put  all  her  trea- 
aures  on  board  those  ships  and  the  others  which  she  had  in  that  sea. 
But  the  Arabians  who  inhabited  that  coast,  having  burned  all  the 
ships  she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design.' 

Changing  therefore  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining 
CaBsar,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a 
sacrifice  of  Antony,  whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  indifferent 
to  her.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  Cleopatra.  Though  she  loved 
even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambition  than  love;  and  the 
crown  being  derirer  to  her  than  her  husband,  she  entertained  thoughts 
of  preserving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her 
sentiments  from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassadors  to 
CxnaXy  t^)  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her  am- 
bassadors with  his,  but  gave  them  instructions  to  treat  separately  for 
heiself.  Cassar  would  not  so  much  as  see  Antony's  ambassadors. 
He  dismissed  Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  answer.  He  passionately 
desired  to  make  sure  of  her  person  and  treasures;  her  person,  to 
adorn  his  triumph ;  her  treasures,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  debts 
he  had  contracted  upon  aooomnt  of  this  war.  He  therefore  gave  her 
reason  to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to 
him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  country 
house,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  two  of  his  friends,  who 
bad  followed  him  thither.  In  this  retirement  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure  the  discourses  of  those  wise 
J>hilosopher8.  But,  as  they  could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love 
or  Cleopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion  which 
they  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  to  the  charms  and 
caresses  of  Cleopatra,  and,  with  design  to  please  her,  sent  deputies 
again  to  Caesar,  to  demand  life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  conditions 

*A.  M.a974.    AAtJ.  C.  30. 
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iA  frnmng  ft  at  Athens  m  a  pnrate  person,  proiidel  Obbv  irocji 
a^i»ure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  aod  her  children. 

The  i^econd  deputation  not  having  met  vitli  a  more  b^vmntk  Tt- 
eeption  than  the  fx/rmer,  Antouj  eDdeavonred  to  extingiDsii 


the  senile  of  hh  present  misfortimefl,  and  the  appre£aisacm  cf  lipase 
that  threatened  him,  bj  abandoning  himself  immoderatelT  to  fra*CTg 
and  volaptaouf»ie»L  Cleopatra  and  he  regaled  one  asoiher  alieraaselT, 
and  strove  with  emulation  to  ezeeed  each  other  in  the  incTDChfe  mg- 
nificenee  of  their  banquets. 

The  qoeen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  eolleeted  a& 
sorts  of  poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned  death  wiih  the 
lea^t  pain,  she  made  the  experiment  of  their  virtnes  and  strength  npon 
crimtnals  in  the  prisons  condemned  to  die.  Having  obserred  that  the 
strongest  poisons  caused  death  the  soonest,  bat  with  great^t  torment, 
and  that  those  which  were  gentle,  brought  on  an  easy  but  slow  death ; 
she  tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and  caused  various  kinds 
of  serpents  to  be  applied  to  different  persons.  She  made  these  ex- 
periments every  day,  and  discovered  at  length,  that  the  aspic  was  the 
only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor  convulsions;  and  which, 
throwing  the  person  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupefaction, 
attended  with  a  slight  sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a  numbness  of  all 
the  organs  of  sense,  gently  extinguished  life,  so  that  those  in  that 
condition  were  angry  when  any  one  awakened  them,  or  endeavoured 
to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceedingly  sleepy.  This  was  the 
poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint,  she  ap- 
plied herself  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude  in  caressing  him. 
Though  she  celebrated  her  own  birthday  with  little  solemnity,  and 
suitably  to  her  present  condition,  she  kept  that  of  Antony  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  she  had  ever  displayed  before ; 
so  that  many  of  the  guests  who  came  to  that  feast  poor,  went  away 
rich. 

Ccesar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  the  victory 
imperfect,  marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and 
from  thence  sat  down  before  Pelusium.  He  sent  to  summon  the 
governor  to  open  the  gates  to  him ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded 
there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received  secret  orders  upon  that  head, 
iiurrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a  siege.  The  rumour  of  this 
treason  spread  in  the  city.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself  of  the  accu- 
sation, put  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  revenge  his  treachery  by  putting  them  to  death. 
What  a  monster  was  this  princess !  The  most  odious  of  vices  were 
united  in  her  person ;  professed  immodesty,  breach  of  faith,  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  what  crowns  all  the  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceitful 
amity,  which  covers  a  design  formed  to  deliver  up  to  his  enemy  the 
person  whom  she  loads  with  the  most  tender  caresses,  and  with  marks 
of  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  attachment.  Such  are  the  efiects  of 
ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to 
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be  erected,  distinguished  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as 
their  loftiness  and  extent.  Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious 
moveables  to  be  carried ;  gold,  silver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  wood ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise 
a  funeral  pile,  upon  which  she  would  consume  herself  with  ner  trea- 
sures. Gsesar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  apprehending  that  her 
despair  would  induce  her  to  bum  them,  despatched  every  day  some 
person  to  her  to  give  her  great  hopes  of  the  most  kind  and  generous 
treatment,  but  at  the  same  time,  advanced  toward  the  city  by  great 
marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  He  was 
in  hope  of  soon  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  by  means  of  the 
intelligence  he  held  with  Cleopatra,  upon  which  he  relied  no  less  than 
upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  that  princess,  and  being 
unwilling  to  believe  what  was  told  him  of  them,  he  prepared  for  a 
good  defence.  He  made  a  vigorous  sally ;  and  after  having  severely 
handled  the  besiegers,  and  warmly  pursued,  to  the  very  gates  of  their 
camp,  a  detachment  of  horse,  which  had  been  sent  against  him,  he 
returned  victorious  into  the  city.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  his 
expiring  valour:  for  after  this  exploit,  his  fortitude  and  sense  of 
glory  abandoned  him,  or  were  never  after  of  any  service  to  him. 
Instead  of  making  use  of  this  advantage,  and  of  applying  himself 
seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who 
betrayed  him,  he  came,  completely  armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  to  kiss  her  hands.  The  whole  palace  of  Alexandria 
immediately  resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  the  siege  had  been 
raised ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amusing  Antony, 
ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Caesar  by  sea  and 
land.  He  drew  up  his  land-army  upon  some  eminences  in  the  city, 
and  from  thence  kept  his  galleys  in  view ;  which  were  going  out  of 
the  port,  in  order  to  charge  those  of  Caesar.  He  waited  without 
making  any  motion,  to  see  the  success  of  that  attack ;  but  was  much 
astonished  when  he  saw  Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his  flag,  when  he 
came  in  view  of  Caesar's,  and  surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit  to 
what  his  friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  was  for  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of 
valour,  capable,  in  his  sense,  of  doing  him  abundance  of  honour.  He 
sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to  single  combat.  Caesar  made  answer,  that 
if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways  to  die  besides 
that.  Antony  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Caesar,  and  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after  abandoned 
by  all  his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  he  then  flew  to  the 
palace,  with  design  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not 
find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escap<^ 
the  rage  of  Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the 
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4n«*y*?M    ^V#r  tti  CUmfMO^  4  v:u!r  .ntliiRiiiMs :  wad  ^smcK  -smh.  die 

fU-'^T  Uk^ffi  thill  fW>)«i  rsMiodiHU  be-  akiC  Uv^if  xn  at  ob 

)U  ^/^»mt%«ki^  iwm  tA  ^tiiHPr  k*.«  Ajc^lij  am  »  brcmac:  Imc  tke 
tf^^*.  f »  .  />f  «ft(«^>.n,  r^piws  ami  fLt^HLcy  fiir  u  nMocer.  scabtel 
K»m«^.f  jv^t^  h^  mA  fell  4iM(4  i<  kai  feet.  Ansfiij.  bokiiix  spat  ^b 
AAVr^*  ^4  «A  ^ikm^U^  for  him  t4i  frAlryv.  thnac  Ins  wmmri  iaco  b»  bo^, 
*M  f^.,  vf/ifn  tK^  Aryyr  m  a  fi9rm<  of  ius  bwxwL  viuek  he  aifn^edwith 
llMit  ^4  hy^  nlft^0.  At  tiMt  mmmt»t  sa  oifieer  cf  Ae  qmsni  gmtxii 
i^fft^,  Uf  \9'X  kim  kfiM^  iImI  the  ww  slire.  He  w>  lootter  heard  tke 
%nu^  f4  ^^l^^ifjmUri^  prf^nomneti  tham  ht  opened  hm  dying  eyes^  ud 
l/^rin;^  frff//rmA/|  ibai  slke  wm  noi  dead,  ke  saffcred  he  wovwi  to  be 
/|f#i4iy./f ^  «nd  ftfumrarrb  esoied  himself  to  be  earned  to  the  fort  vhcre 
M»A  hft/i  enm^fd  l^ierMlf  to  be  ehiit  np.  Cleopatra  woold  not  pemh 
th#  y^'riiPn  Up  be  />p«ned  to  pre  him  entranee,  for  fear  of  some  snrpriae ; 
f/fii  nhfi  Hpp^nfffd  at  a  bfgh  window,  from  whence  she  threw  dovn 
ohsifm  Mtd  w/tAb,  Antony  was  made  fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra, 
aMi«N</|  hy  two  women,  who  were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought 
Wfili  hm  into  the  t<mib,  drew  him  up.  Nerer  was  there  a  more  momg 
nift)tU  AuUfuy,  all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with  death  depicted  in  bis 
fiii'.t^^  frnn  flrfiwn  np,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending  his  feeble 
huti'U  toward  (Jluopatra,  as  if  to  oonjure  her  to  reoeire  his  last  breath; 
whil<«  aIio,  with  her  features  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pnOed 
ilin  rfit'(U  with  ksr  whole  strength ;  the  people  below,  who  could  gire 
ltd  I'lit'tltor  aid,  onoouraging  her  with  their  eries. 

Wlii^ri  hIio  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she 
icirit  iiir  hor  clothes,  bent  her  breast  violently,  and,  after  wiping  the 
blnod  ftMitn  his  wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her 
prltMM«,  lior  lordi  her  dearest  spouse.  While  she  made  these  mournful 
rxoUmntionii,  she  out  off  Antony's  hair,  according  to  the  superstition 
nf  \\\\^  psgi^nSi  who  believed  that  a  relief  to  those  who  died  a  violent 
di»atlu 

AtUotty,  riM^overing  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  affliction, 
said  tt)  hvr,  to  iHirafort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy,  as  he  died 
In  hnr  nnnn  \  Mid  that^  as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  aaluimed  of  iu  it 
WiH^l  no  diiwraoe  for  a  Roman  to  be  overoome  by  Romans,  lie 
atWrwiinIs  advised  her  to  save  her  life  and  kingdom,  provided  she 
<vuld  do  no  with  honour;  to  be  upon  h«r  guard  agaiasi  the  traitors  of 
hf^r  oxH  n  tH>ur^  as  well  as  tke  Romans  in  Csasar's  train,  and  to  trust 
Mih*  IVvuleius^     lie  expired  with  theaa  words. 

Thif^  eame  niomenl  IVoculeiaa  arrived  firoai  Omarv,  whs  eoaU  not 
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refirain  from  tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  sword  still  reeking  with  Antony's  blood,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  had  particular  orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  his 
hands,  and  to  take  her  aliye  if  possible.  That  princess  refused  to 
surrender  herself  to  him.  She  had,  however,  a  conversation  With 
hits,  without  letting  him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through 
4srevices.  They  talked  a  conuderable  time  together ;  during  which  she 
continually  asked  the  kingdom  for  her  children ;  while  he  exhorted 
her  to  hope  the  best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all  her  interest  to 
Csesar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report 
to  Caesar,  who  immediately  sent  Gailus  to  speak  again  with  her. 
Gallus  went  to  the  gates,  as  Proculeins  had  done,  and  spoke  like  him, 
through  the  crevices,  protracting  the  conversation  on  purpose.  In 
the  mean  while,  PnMmleius  brought  a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the 
tomb  by  the  same  window  thron^h  which  she  and  her  women  had 
drawn  up  Antony,  and,  followed  by  two  oflScers  who  were  with  him, 
went  down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of  the 
two  women  who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out, 
quite  out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and  surprise,  ^*  0,  unfortunate  Cleo- 
patra, you  are  taken!"  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeins, 
and  would  have  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always 
earned  at  her  girdle ;  but  Proculeins  ran  quickly  to  her,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  '^  You  wrong  yourself  and  Csssar  too,  in 
depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing  his  goodness 
and  clemency."  At  the  same  time  he  forced  the  dagger  out  of  her 
hands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in 
them. 

C»sar  sent  one  of  his  freedmeni,  named  Epaphroditus,  with  orders 
to  guard  her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  on  herself 
and  to  behave  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  regard  and  com- 
)>laeency  she  could  desire ;  he  likewise  instructed  Proculeius  to  ask 
the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

CsBsar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of 
which  there  were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the 
gbtes  of  it  open,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  extreme  consternation,  not 
knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or  fear.  He  entered  the  city,  oon'> 
▼ersing  with  the  philosopher  Ariseos,  upon  whom  he  leaned  with  an 
air  of  familiarity,  to  signify  publicly  the  regard  he  had  for  him. 
Having  arrived  at  the  palace,  he  ascended  a  tribunal,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  erected  there ;  and  seeing  the  whole  people  prostrate 
npon  the  ground,  he  commanded  them  to  rise.  He  then  told  them, 
that  he  pardoned  them,  for  three  reasons ;  the  first  upon  the  account 
of  Alexander  th^  founder;  the  second,  for  the  beauty  of  their  city ; 
the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Ariseus,  one  of  their  citizens  whose  merit 
ynd  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

Proculeins,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission 
to  the  queen,  who  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Csesar,  but  his  permissioii 
to  bury  Antony,  which  was  granted  without  difficulty.     She  spared 
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ao  cost  to  rendet  his  interment  magnifioent,  aeeording  to  &e 
of  Egypt.     Siie  eaiued  bk  body  to  be  embailtnad  witb  tbe  moat 
qnisite  perfuioes  of  the  ea«t,  and  placed  it  among  the  UMnha  of  ^ 
kings  of  E^jpt. 

CsetMir  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  daji  nf 
her  mourning ;  bat  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  deeencr,  he 
was  introduced  into  her  chamber,  after  hiring  aaked  her  permHwinn, 
being  desirous  to  conceal  his  designs  under  the  regard  he  profemed 
for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed,  in  a  rery  simple  and  neglected 
manner.  When  he  entered  her  chamber,  though  she  had  nothing  on 
but  a  single  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw  hersdf  at 
his  feet,  horribly  disfigured,  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  h^-  visage 
wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  faltering,  h^  eyes  almost  dissolFed  by 
excessive  weeping,  and  her  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bmiaes 
That  natural  grace  and  lofty  mien,  which  she  derived  firom  her  beauty, 
were,  however,  not  wholly  extinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deploraUs 
condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  even  through  the  depth  of  grief 
and  dejection,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth  graces,  and  &  kind  of 
radiance,  which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  motion  of  her 
countenance.  Though  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  despair  of 
inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  formerly  done  Caesar 
and  Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of  the  portraits  of 
Julius  Giesar.  *^  My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  picuures, 
*^  behold  those  images  of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  my  crown."  Then 
taking  letters  out  of  her  bosom,  which  she  had  concealed  in  it ;  "see 
also,"  said  she,  kissing  them,  "the  dear  testimonies  of  his  love." 
Bhe  afterwards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  commenting 
upon  them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving  acdamationa,  and 
passionate  glances ;  but  she  employed  these  arts  with  no  success ;  for 
whether  her  charms  had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth, 
or  that  ambition  was  Csesar's  ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  affected 
with  either  her  person  or  conversation,  contenting  himself  with  ex- 
horting her  to  take  courage,  and  with  assuring  her  of  his  good  in- 
tentions. She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from  which 
she  conceived  no  good  augury;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and 
changing  the  discourse,  she  thanked  him  for  the  compliments  Procu- 
leius  nuu  made  her  in  his  name,  and  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  re- 
peat in  person.  She  added,  that  in  return  she  would  deliver  to  him 
all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And  in  fact  she  put  an  in- 
ventory into  his  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewels  and  revenues. 
And  as  SeleucuH,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached 
her  with  not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of 
her  most  valuable  effects  ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up, 
ran  to  him,  and  gave  him  several  blows  on  the  face.  Then  turning 
toward  Gaasar,  ^^  Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing,"  said  she  to  him,  ^'  that 
when  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me,  and  have  thought  fit  to  con- 
sole me  in  the  sad  condition  I  am  now  in,  my  own  domestics  should 
accuse  me  before  you,  of  retaining  some  women's  jewels,  not  to  adorn 
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a  miserable  person  as  I  am,  bat  for  a  present  to  yonr  sister  Octavia, 
and  year  wife  Livia ;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afford  a 
more  favoarable  treatment  to  an  anfortanate  priacess  V* 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not 
doubting  bat  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He 
told  her,  she  might  dispose  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  re- 
senred ;  and  after  having  assured  her,  that  he  would  treat  her  with 
more  generosity  and  magnificence  than  she  could  imagine,  he  with- 
drew, imagining  that  he  had  deceived  her,  and  was  deceived  himself* 

Not  doubting  that  Gsesar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  orna* 
ment  to  his  triumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that 
shame  by  dying.  She  well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards 
who  had  been  assigned  her,  and,  under  pretence  of  doing  her  honour, 
followed  her  every  where;  and  besides,  that  her  time  was  short, 
Caesar's  departure  approaching.  The  better,  therefore,  to  amuse 
him,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty  at  the 
tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Caesar  having  granted 
her  that  permission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb 
with  her  tears,  and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  dis- 
course as  if  he  had  been  present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would  soon 
give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of  her  affection* 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sighs 
and  lamentations,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and 
returned  to  her  chamber.  She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the 
bath  to  a  table,  having  ordered  it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When 
she  rose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar ;  and  having  made 
all  quit  her  chamber,  except  her  two  women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat 
down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant  had 
lately  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and*a  moment  after  lay  down, 
as  if  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which 
was  concealed  among  the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the  arm  which 
she  held  to  it.  The  poison  immediately  communicated  itself  to  the 
heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or  being  perceived  by  any  body. 
The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pass  without  a  strict  search  into 
it ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's  faithful 
servants,  played  his  part  so  well,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance 
of  design  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter. 
Thus  all  Caesar's  precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read  the 
letter  she  had  written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  body 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  tomb  with  that  of  Antony,  and  instantly  des- 
patched two  officeirs  to  prevent  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  haste 
they  could  make,  they  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  haughty,  and  too  much  above  the  vulgar,  to 
suffer  herself  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot. 
Determined  to  die,  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  reso- 
lutions, she  saw  with  firmness  and  indifference  the  mortal  venom  of 
the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins.^     She  died  at  thirty-nine  years  of  age, 

*  Ansa  et  jaoentem  Tiiere  regiam 
Yalta  sereno  fortis,  et  aaperai 
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of  which  she  had  reigned  twenty-two,  from  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  bat  those  of  Cleopatra 
remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  service, 
having  given  G»8ar  one  thoasand  talents,  that  they  might  not  be 
treated  as  Antony's  had  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  a  prsdfect  sent  thither  from  Rome. 
The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  to  date  its  commencement  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  continued  two  hundred  and 
iimety-three  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  8681  to  8974. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THB  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Wb  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the  first  and  ancient 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in  a  manner 
entirely  distinct  from  the  rest,  three  great  successive  empires,  founded 
on  the  ruin  of  each  other,  continue  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and 
at  length  entirely  disappear;  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the.  Great.  A 
fourth  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Romans,  which  having  already  swal- 
lowed up  most  of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  will  extend  its  con- 
quests, and  after  having  subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force  of  arms, 
be  itself  torn  in  a  manner  into  different  pieces,  and  by  being  so  dis- 
membered, make  way  for  the  establishment  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms 
which  now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  may  here  behold  a 
picture  of  all  age^;  of  the  glory  and  power  of  all  the  empires  of  the 
world ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  splendid  or  admirable  in  human  great- 
ness !  Every  excellence  is  here  presented,  sublimity  of  genius,  delicacy 
of  taste,  accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment ;  the  noblest  efforts  of 
eloquence,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  de- 
parting from  nature  and  truth;  the  glory  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts 
and  sciences ;  valour  in  conquering,  and  ability  in  government.  What 
a  multitude  of  great  men  of  every  kind  does  it  not  present  to  our 
view !  What  powerful,  what  glorious  kings !  What  great  captains ! 
What  famous  conquerors !     What  wise  magistrates !     What  learned 

Traetare  serpentes,  at  atmm 
Oorpore  oombiberet  yeneniim. 
Delibentto  morte  feroeior: 
SfBTiB  Libarnis  fcilicet  invidenfly 
Privftta  deduoi  superbo, 
Non  buniUf  mulier  triumpbo.    Hor.  Od.  zzsrii*  L  1- 

Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realms  below 

Can  awe  the  furious  purpose  of  her  soul ; 
Calmly  she  looks  from  her  superior  wo, 

That  ean  both  death  and  fear  control; 
ProTokes  the  serpent's  sting,  bis  rage  disdaini^ 

And  Joys  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins. 
Inridious  to  the  rictor's  fancied  pride, 

Sbe  will  not  from  her  own  descend, 
Disgrae'd,  a  vulgar  captive  by  bis  side, 

His  pompous  triumph  to  attend ; 
But  fiercely  flies  to  deatbi  and  bids  her  torrowf  tnd. 
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philosophers !  What  \admir&ble  legislators !  We  are  transported  with 
beholding  in  certain  ages  and  countries^  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves^ 
an  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  a  passionate  love  of  country,  a  noble  dis- 
interestedness, a  generous  contempt  of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for 
poverty,  which  astooish  and  amaie  us,  so  much  do  they  appear  above 
human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  Bat  while  we  are  in  admi- 
ration and  ecstasy  at  the  view  of  so  many  splendid  virtues,  the 
Supreme  Judge,  who  alone  can  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in 
them  but  trifles,  meanness,  vanity,  and  pride ;  and  while  mankind  are 
continually  busied  in  perpetuating  the  power  of  their  families,  in 
founding  kingdoms  ana  eternizing  themselves,  if  that  were  possible, 
God,  from  his  throne  on  high,  overthrows  all  their  projects,  and  makes 
even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing  his  purposes,  infinitely 
superior  to  our  understandings.  He  alone  knows  his  operations  and 
designs.  All  ages  are  present  to  him :  *'  He  seeth  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting/'^  He  has  assigned  all  empires  their  fate  and  duration. 
In  all  the  different  revolutions,  we  have  seen  that  nothing  has  come 
to  pa8§  by  chance^  We  know,  that  under  the  image  of  that  statue 
which  Nabuchodonosor'  saw,  of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible 
countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms  of  silver^ 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay, 
God  thought  fit  to  represent  the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  hicrtory,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand, 
formidable  and  powerful.  And  what  means  doe^  the  Almighty  use 
for  overthrowing  this  immense  Colossus  ?  *^  A  small  stone  was  cut 
out  witliaut  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of 
iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the 
day,  the  brass^  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together, 
and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thnnhrng-floors,  and  the 
wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them ;  and  the 
stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the 
whole  earth."  ^ 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Christ  who  descended  to 
clothe  himself  with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacred  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  without  the  participation  of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that  came 
from  the  mountain  without  human  aid.  The  prevailing  characteristics 
of  his  person,  of  his  relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of  teaching, 
his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  him,  were  sim- 
plicity, poverty,  and  humility ;  which  were  so  extreme,  that  they  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his 
miracles,  however  effulgent,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  devil  himself, 
penetrating  and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness, 
Jesus  Christ  will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under 
this  idea,  a  prophet  represents  him  to  us  :  "  He  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer."  ^     His  work  and  mission  are,  '^  to  set  up  a  kingdom 

'  Kcclet.  zxzix.  15.  '  Dan.  iL  34,  86.  '  Apoo.  tL  2. 
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for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  which 
shall  not  be  left  to  other  people ;"  like  those  which  we  have  seen  in 
this  history;  bat  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  consume  all  these 
kingdoms ;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesas  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is 
without  bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in 
their  power,  have  nothing  which  approaches  in  the  least  to  that  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not  reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real 
dominion.  Their  subjects  can  think  as  they  please  independently  of 
them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular  actions  done  without 
theh*  order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as  their  power. 
Their  designs  often  miscarry,  and  come  to  nothing  even  during  their 
own  lives.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  ^'  All  power 
is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  ^  He  exercises  it  prin- 
cipally upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without 
his  order  or  permission.  Every  thing  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and 
power.  Every  thin^  co-operates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  motion,  and  fluctuate  upon  earth ;  while 
states  and  Empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human 
race,  vainly  employed  in  the  external  view  of  these  things,  are  also 
drawn  in  by  the  same  torrent,  almost  without  perceiviiig  it;  there 
passes,  in  secret,  an  order  and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  in- 
visible, which  however  determine  our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The  dura- 
tion of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  toward  perfection.  When  it 
shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
elect ;  **  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  i  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power.' 


*  Matth.  xxviii.  18.  >  1  Cur.  zt.  24. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Chronology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  just  computation  of  time.  It  shows  in 
what  year  the  events  related  in  history  are  to  he  referred*  The  years  used  for 
measuring  the  duration  of  time  are  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  hetween  one  equinox  and  another  of  tho 
same  denomination  the  next  year ;  for  instance,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
vernal  equinox  following,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
five  hours,  and  forty^nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  which  consists 
of  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes,  that  makes  in  all, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  oi  these  years  are  called  astronomical,  to  distinguish  them  from  that 
in  common  use,  which  is  termed  civil  or  political. 

Though  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  in  the  manner  of  determin- 
ing their  years,  some  regulating  them  hy  the  sun's  motions,  and  others  hy  the 
moon's ;  they  however  generally  use  the  solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems 
at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  inequality  should 
produce  some  error  in  chronological  calculations.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  nations  who  used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  the  inter- 
calary days  to  make  them  agree  with  the  solar;  which  reconciles  them  with 
each  other,  or  at  least^  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neglected,  when 
the  question  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great  event,  to 
which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  These  are  called  epochs,'  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  to  stay,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  from  a 
resting  place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after,  and  by  that  means  to 
avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  errors  which  induce  confusion  of 
times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  arbitrary ;  and,  a 
writer  of  history  may  take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these  points  distinguished  by 
a  considerable  event,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  called  eras. 
There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been  dinerent  nations.  The 
principal  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  world,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olym- 
piads, and  of  Rome.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  in  the 
chronological  table  at  the  end  of  my  history;  but  the  narrow  compass  of 
these  pages  obliges  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  two  most  famous ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Olympiads  derive  their  origin  from  the  Olympic 
games,  which  were  celebrated  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  city  of  Olympia 
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These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  com> 
pntiDg  her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four  years  complete, 
which  is  thu  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of  games  and  another. 
The  first  used  by  chronologers  begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  the  world  3228,  before  Christ  776.  When  the  time  on  which  an 
event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Olympiads,  authors  say  the  first,  second, 
or  third,  &c.,  year  of  such  an  Olympiad;  which  being  once  known,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which  the  same  fact  ie  to  be  referred ;  and  in 
like  manner,  when  the  year  of  the  world  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of 
the  Olympiad  which  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro's  chronology,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
8251,  and  the  753d  before  Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation  of  that  ciry 
two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world  8253,  before  Jesus  Christ  751.  I 
shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  history.  The  years  reck- 
oned from  this  epoch  are  called  indifferently  years  of  Rome,  or  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology,  used  principally  for 
reckoning  the  years  before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  wherein  this  period 
consists,  and  its  use ;  but  first  I  must  giro  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three 
cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years  is  unde^ 
stood. 

Tl^e  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  includes  all  the  varia- 
tions that  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the  week  admit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  years,  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in 
the  calender  for  denoting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which  are  called  dominical 
letters,  return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  at  first.  To  understand 
what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fifty-two 
weeks,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letter.  Bat 
as  it  has  a  day  more,  and  two  in  leap  year,  that  produces  all  the  varia- 
tions included  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  of  which  the  solar  cycle 
consists. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the  revolution  of  nine- 
teen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hour  and  a  half, 
to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  cycle  to  Methon, 
a  &mou8  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used 
for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  of  a  third  also,  called  indiction. 
This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  first  indio- 
tion,  the  second  the  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth }  after  which 
th^y  begin  again  to  count  the  first  indiction,  &o. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begad  three  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28,  19,  and  15,  are  multiplied  by  each 
other,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic  cycles 
of  each  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles ;  for 
example,  every  body  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences  at  the  year  4714 
of  the  Julian  period.  If  that  number  be  divide  by  28,  what  remains '  after 
the  division  shows  the  solar  cyde  of  that  year.    In  the  same  manner  the  lunar 

'  I  say  what  remuns,  and  not  the  quotienty  aa  some  authors  do ;  for  ibe  quotient  expresses 
the  number  of  cycles  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  what  remains  after  the 
dirision,  shows  the  year  of  the  current  oyole. 
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ejcle  and  the  iDdiction  may  be  found.  It  w  demonstrated^  that  the  three  num- 
bers which  express  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  fouoMi  again  in  the  same  order 
in  any  other  year  of  the  Juliao  period.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles 
of  other  years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  ray,  to  the  year  when 
the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  composed  beffin,  we  shall  find  it  precede  the 
creation  of  the  world  710  years;  supposing  the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar 
era  only  4004  yeara# 

This  period  is  also  called  Julian,  becaoae  it  is  nuide  to  agree  with  the  years 
of  Julius  Cserar.  Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  divided  chro- 
nologers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapsed*  since  the  beginning  of  the  woHd. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  4004  years  of  the  world  are  to  be  reck- 
oned before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give  more  extent  to*  tlhat  space,  and  augment 
the  laumber  of  years  of  which  it  consists.  These  yariationB  disappear  when  the 
Julian  period  is  used ;  for  every  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the  year  in  which  it 
began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know,  that  the  first  year  of  the  vul- 
gar era  falls  in  the  4714tb  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period  there 
are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systonw,  and  reeottcRe  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  any  year  what- 
soever of  the  vulgar  era  of  the  world ;  for  aa  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period 
precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  nttmber  to  the  year  proposed  of  the 
era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbel»  was  foti^t  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3673.  If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4883,  which  number  expresses 
the  year  of  the  Jalkn  period  to  which  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to-  be  referred. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in  my 
efaronological  t^bte.  At  imt  I  proposed  to  make  as  many  columns  as  there  are 
difierent  nations  in  my  book,  whoee  history  falls  out  in  the  same  times,  and  to 
place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  in  order  that  all  the  events  that 
happened  in  the  same  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view ;  but  besides  my  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with  each  other,  I 
found  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  spaces,  which 
would  have  considerably  lengthened  the  tables,  and  in  consequence  swelled  the 
Tolume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  very  large.  I  therefore  ohoae  to  separate  the  Cartha* 
giuans  and*  Syraeusans,  and  to  give  their  chronology  apart.  The  histories  of 
those  two  people  are  abundantly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  have  little 
relation  to  those  of  the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  ehronol<^cal  discus- 
sion, and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  i  shall  gene* 
rally  follow  Usher,  whom  I  have*  chosen  for  my  guide  on  this  subject. 
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A.M. 


1800 


▲.  c. 


8804 


1316 


3188 


Niinrod,  founder  of  the  firat  empire  of  tha  Aw^teiM. 

Ninus,  son  of  Nimrod. 

Seoiiramis.    She  reigned  fbrty-two  yMn. 

Ninyu. 

7^  kisf&rf  $f  iJU  nux$$»er»  nf  JVInyo*  fwr  tkirtf  g§n»ratio»t  txupt  pf  PktU  and 
Sardanapaiut^  is  unknoaon. 


mm. 


Menpe,  or  Mesram,  first  king  of  Egypt. 

Botiris. 

Osymandyaft 

Ochoretia. 

Moeris. 
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IMU 
1738 
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FoundllioB  of  Iki  UnfdM  ot  SIctoii. 
lu(..rC(TI«lnAu.a. 

1990 

TlH-   Kinr-«t»I)h'nh   hIk   LoMr  Bfjpi. 
TO*.  r*if  n  SW  »..r.. 
Ahrihim  «Men  Effpl.  -Hm  Binh  ta  lo 

tIJ9 

K76 

UtB 

"K;!K;.s?tE™...„w,,. 

round!  Itakinrliw  or  AllHt.1.     ^' 
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A.M. 


A.O. 


3933 
3237 


771 
767 


33S7 
3J61 


747 


743 


3968 


736 


3369 
3980 

39HS 

398b 


3287 


733 
794 

719 

718 


717 


3995 
3994 

3-296 
3908 


3319 
3390 
3323 
3394 


3397 
3334 


709 
710 
708 
706 


685 

684 
681 
680 


677 
670 


AMTmum. 


Irttrnm  to  tkt  ckr^noiogf  aftk§  Jitsffriant,  which  Idisecntinutd,  htemust/ram  Jfinyaadmen 
to  tki»  time,  iwthiiir  U  known  <if  their  historf. 

Phal,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah's  preaching. 

Sardanapalus.  the  last  king  of  the  flret  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  he  burns  himself  in  hi«  palace. 

The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  ended  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  had  sub- 
sisted  more  than  1450  years.  Out  of  its  ruins  three  others  were  formed ;  that  of  the  Assyr- 
iana  of  Babylon ;  that  of  the  Assyriaos  of  Nineveh ;  and  that  of  the  Medea. 


BQTPT. 


Setbon.  He 
reigned  four 
teen  yean. 


aaiBCB. 


First  war 
between  the 
Messenians  ic 
Lacedemoni- 
ans. It  conti- 
nuea  90  years. 


BABTLOn. 


Belesis,      or 
Nabonassar. 
The  Scripture 
calls  him  Ba- 
ladan. 


Archiloehus 
the     Amous 
poet. 


Tbaraca 
reigns  eigh* 
teen  years. 

Anarebv  two 
years  in  Egypt. 

Twelve  of 
the  principal 
lords  of  Egypt 
seize  the  king- 
dom, of  which 
each  governs  a 
part  with  equal 
authority. 


Psammeticus, 
one  of  the  19 
kings,  defeats 
the  other  11, 
and  remains 
sole  master  of 
Egypt.  He 
takas    Axotus 


Arehiaa,  the 
Corinthian, 
founda     Syra 
cuae. 


Second  war 
between  the 
Lacedasmoni 
ans  and  Mes- 
senians four 
teen  years. 


Herodach 
Baladan.  He 
sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Heze- 
kiah  to  con- 
gratulate him 
upon  the  reco- 
very of  his 
health.  No- 
thing is  known 
of    the    other 

kings  who 
reigned  in  Ba 
by  Ion. 


KIRBVaR. 


Tiglath 
Pilesar.  The 
8th  year  of  his 
reign  he  aids 
A  has.  king  of 
Judah,  and 
makes  himself 
master  of  Sy- 
ria, and  of  part 
of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah. 


KBDIA. 


Arbaces  ex- 
ercises sove- 
reign autho- 
rity over  the 
Modes,  with- 
out taking  u^- 
on  him  the  ti- 
tle of  king. 


Salamana- 
sar.  In  the  8th 
year  of  his 
reign  he  took 
Samaria,  and 
carried  away 
the  people  into 
captivity. 

Sennacherib 
In  the  5th  year 
of  his  reign 
he  makes  war 
against  Heze- 
kiah  king  of 
Judah. 

An  angel  de- 
stroys his  army 
at   the  time 
be  is  besieging 
Jemsalem. 

On  bis  re- 
turn to  his 
kingdom  he  is 
killed  by  bis 
two  sons. 

Aaarhaddon. 


The   Hera- 

clidD    pO«H4>SS 

the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  505 
years.  Arson 
was  the  first 
king.  He  be- 
aan  to  reign 
in  the  year  of 
theworldS78I. 
The  history 
of  his  succes- 
sors is  little 
known  before 
Uandaules. 
Candaulea. 


Gyges.  Re 
puts  Candau- 
lea to  death, 
and  reignain 
bis  stead. 


Dejoeea 
eaaaes  himself 
to  be  declared 
klna  of  the 
Medea* 


Asartiaddon 
unites  the  em- 
pire of  Baby> 
ton  with  that 
of  Nineveh. 

Asarhaddon 
carries  the  re- 
mains of  the 
kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  Assy- 
ria. The  same 
year  he  puts 
Manasseh  in 
chains,       and 


LTDIA. 


Death  of 
Oyges. 

Ardys  his 
son  succeeds 
bim.  In  bis 
reign  of  49 
years.  the 
Cimmerians 
made  them- 
aelvea  mas- 
ten  of  Bar- 
dia. 
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▲.M. 


A.O. 


SOT^. 


of  39  yean. 


3335 
3347 


657 


33S(i 
3364 
3369 
3373 
3378 


648 
640 
635 
631 
6S6 


3380 
:I385 
3388 


634 
619 
616 


3397 


007 


3308 


606 


3399 
3400 

3403 
3404 


605 
604 

601 
600 


3405 

3409 
340» 


599 

595 
504 


Necbao.  The 
7th  year  of  his 
reifrn  he  de* 
featf  the  kiiif; 
ofAsayria.and 
Misei  ^rt  of 
his  dominions. 
He  reigned  16 
yean. 


Psammis  six 
yean. 


Apriea  He 
makes  himself 
master  of  8i- 
don.  in  the  1st 
year  of  bis 
reign. 


QKBaOB. 


Tyrteus,  a 
poet  who  ex- 
celled in  eele> 
bratina  mili- 
tary Tmoe. 

Tbales  of 
Miletus,  fbun- 
der  of  the  lo- 
nicsect. 


munmn. 


HIlflTBM. 


cairtea  bin  io< 

to  Baby  loo. 
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BaoedueMn,  or  Nebncbodcv 
nosor  I.  In  the  twelfth  y<>ar 
of  his  reign  he  defeats  Phra- 
ortes,  king  of  the  M(*des.  and 
takes  Ecbatana.  It  was  after 
this  expedition  that  1m  made 
Holophernes  besiege  Betbu- 
lia. 

Death  (tf  Nebuchodonncor. 
Baraeus.  called  also  Chynal- 
danns,  succeeded  him. 
NabopolaMar*s  revolt  against 
Baraeus.  Hf  maket  himself 
master  of  Babylon. 


Death  of  De> 
Jooes.  Phra- 
ortes 
biro. 


Draco,   lei 
islator     or 
Athens. 


Bolon. 
The  7  sages 
of  Greece  lived 
about      this 
timA 

Alenna,  from 
whom  tlie  Al- 
caic   Tenet 
take      tiieir 
name. 

Sappho«    at 
the  tame  time. 


Destruction  of  Nineveh. 
Prom  thenceforth  Babylon 
was  the  capital  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire. 


BABYLON. 


Phraortes 
perishes  at  the 
siege  of  Nine- 
veh, with  part 
of  his  army 
C^axarea  his 
son«  succeeds 
him.  The  se- 
cond year  of 
bis  reign  he 
beats  the  Assy- 
rians, and  at- 
tacks Nineveh, 
the  siege  of 
which  he  is  ob- 
liged to  aban- 
don b^  a  sud- 
den irniption 
of  the  Scy- 
thians into  Ilia 
dominions. 

Cyaxares 
Joins  his  forces 
with  those  of 
Nabopolassar. 
takes  Nineveh, 
and  puis  Bara- 
eus its  king  to 
death. 


Nabopolassar  asaociates  his 
•on  Nebuchodonosor  in  ilie 
empire:  lie  sends  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  reconquer 
tlie  countries  taken  from  him 
by  Necbao. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebu- 
clKNlonosor.  He  transports  a 
great  number  of  Jews  to  Ba- 
byton,  and  among  tliem  tlie 
prophet  Daniel. 

The  captivity  begins  from 
bis  carrying  away  the  Jews 
to  Babvlon. 

Death  of  Nabopolaasar.  His 
•on  Nebuchodonosor  II.  suc- 
ceeds him  in  sll  bis  dominions. 
Nebuchodonosor's  flnt 
dream  interpreted  by  Baaiel. 


Nebuchodonosor's  lieute- 
nanta,  alter  having  ravaged 
Judea,  blockade  Jerusalem, 
and  put  king  Jeboiakim  to 
death.  About  the  end  of  the 
same  year  Nebuchodonosor 
rHpain  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem, makes  himself  master  of 
it,,  and  appoints  Zedekiah 
king   instfad   of  Jeboiakim, 


Sadyaies. 
He  forma  the 
siege  of  Mile- 
tua  in  the 
16th  year  of 
hia  age. 


Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyaxa 
res.  gives   his 

daughter   in 

marriage  to 
Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia 

Birth  of  Cy 
rus. 

Death  of  Cy 
axares. 

Astyagea,  his 
son,    succeeds 
him.  He 
15  yean. 


Alyattcs, 

He  continufs 

the   siege    of 

Miletus. 

wbidi  had 
been  carried 
on  six  yean 
by  his  father, 
and  puts  mil 
end  to  it  aixj 
year*  after,  by 
concluding   a ' 

peace    with  ; 
tlie    beaieged. ' 
In  the   same. 
prince's  reign 
there   waa   a 
war  between 

the    Medea 
and  Lydians. 

whieb    was 
terminated  by 
the   marriage 

of  Cyaxares 
with  Aryenis 
the   daughter 
of  Alyaites. 
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538 


4.  M. 

3411 

S416 


A.t 


S93 


588 


3430 


978 


3433 


3434 

3435 
3440 


3443 
3444 


573 


570 

509 
5tf4 


560 


BOTPT. 


Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah, 
malbMaa  alii* 
ance  wiih  tbis 
king  of  Egypt, 
contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the 
prophet  Jere- 
miah. 

tTnlbrtunaee 
expedition  of 
Apriei   Into 
Libya. 

Amaiia  re* 
volte    mfainat 
Apriee. 

Nebachodo 

nneor  eubjects 

Egypt,    and 

connrms  Ama* 

sif    in     the 

throne. 

Apriee  dies 
in  the  twenty' 
fifth  year  of 
biireiKH. 
Amans  reigns 
after  him  in 
peace. 


«MCI 


■ABTLOM. 


whom  he  canriaa  into  capti- 
vilar. 

Nebuehodonoflor  destroys 
Jerusaiem,  and  carries  away 
21edekiah  captive  to  Babylon. 
At  his  return  into  his  domi- 
nions he  causes  the  three 
yotmg  Hebrews  to  be  thrown 
into  tlMf  furnace. 


3445 


559 


3447 


3448 


557 


sso 


3449 

34.'S6 
3460 


555 

548 
544 
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3464 
3406 


3407 


540 
538 


537 


Thespis  re< 
forms  tragedy. 

Pythagoras 
Hved    about 
this  lime. 


Bimonfdes, 
the  eelebratad 
poet. 


PisistratuB 
makes  himself 
master    of 
Alliens. 


Hipponax. 

author  of  the 

verse  Scaion. 

HeracJitus, 

chief  of  the 

sect    which 

bears     bis 

name. 
Birth  of  iEs- 
chylus. 

Ctesiphon,  or 
Chersiphron,  a 
celebrated  ar- 
chitect, famous 
especially  for 
building  the 
temple  of  Dia- 
na of  Ephesus. 


Nebuchodonoior  maltes  him 
self  master  of  I'yre,  after  a 
sieKS  of  thirteen  ^ears.    He 
did  not  march  against  Egypt 
till  after  this  expedition. 

Nebuchodonosor's    second 
dream  interpreted  by  Daniel 

Nebuchndonosor  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  beasts  during 
seven  years,  after  which  lie 
reigns  acain  one  year.  Evil 
Merodach  his  son  succeeds 
bini.   He  reigns  only  8  years. 


Neriglissor.     He   makes 
great   preparations    for  war 
against  the  Medes,  and  calls 
in  CroBSUs  to  his  aid. 


Laborosoarchod.  Be  reigns 
only  oina  moatiia. 


Labynit,  called  la  Scripture 
Belsbazxar. 


Labvnit  is  killed  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Babylon.  The  death 
of  that  prince  puts  an  end  to 
tlie  Babylonian  empire,  which 
is  united  with  that  of  tlie 
Modes. 


MEDIA. 


Cyrus  goes 
for  the  first 
lime  into  Me 
dia  to  see  his 

grandlkther 
A  sty  ages.    He 
remains  three 
years  with 
him. 


LT9IA. 


Death  of  As- 
tyages. 

Cyaxares 
succeeds  him, 
known  in  the 
Scripture  un- 
der the  name 
of  Darins  the 
Mode. 

Cyrus  returns 

into    Media 
for  the  second 
time,  in  order 

to  assist  his 

uncle  in  the 
war  with  the 
Babylonians. 

Expedition  of 
Cyrus  afainst 

the  king  of 
Armenia. 

Cyaxares  and 

Cyrus  defeat 

the    Babyloni 

ans  in  a  great 

battle,    in 

which    Neri 
glissor  is  slain. 

About   thia 
time  the  mar 
riage  of  Cy- 
rus with  the 
daughter  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxa- 
res   may    be 
dated. 


Cyrus  makes 
himself  master 
of  Babylon. 

Death  of  Cy- 
axares. 


Croesus. 
JSsop  lived  in 
his  reign,  and 

was  in  his 
court  at   the 

same    time 
with  Solon. 


CriBsns  flies 
before  Cyrus. 


Battle   of 
Thyrobra  be 
tween  Cnssus 
and  Cyrus, 
followed  by 
the  taking  of 
Sardis  by  the 
latter.  End  of 
the    kingdom 
of  Lydia. 
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He  r»if  M  only 

af  S  MVAIItlH. 

AA«r  tfw 
d««tli  of  ilwt 
prince.  Erypi 
if  annexed  to 
Che  Periinnd**' 
mininna.     and 

mntinuee  u* 
till  the  retf  n  of 
Alexander  the 

Great,  which 

inelodee  the 
MMce  of  two 

hundred  and 
fisyaara. 


letwni  iaio  Ji 
DanieTa 


Deatiiof  Pt 
•ietrmtiia,  Hip-l 

piaa  Ma   eon  ! 


m»mmmmmmw 


•  * ■••«  «###«##••• •«  — 


Cyr»a  dice  oo  a  to«r 
bavf nf  reigned  aeven  year*  aloae.  and  tkirtj  Uvm  hia  aeOiBf 
oat  froai  Perria  at  the  head  of  aa  army  to  a«d  C>axam 

Canbyaea  bia  wnm  aucaeidB  Mai.    the  CMfih  year  of  Ms, 
reirn  he  atiacka  Egypt,  and  re-aaitca  ii  to  the  kiatdoM  of  the 
Mn.    Peraianft. 

Unaacocaafiil  cxpedilioa  of  Caaifcyacn  oaaii 


«•«••••••«#•■ 


Miltiadea 

f[oea  to  aettle 
n  the  Cberao- 
neaua. 
The  Piaiatra- 
tida  are   oh- 
lil^  to  aban- 
don Attica. 


;er  and  wife,  to 


piana. 

Cambyaea  pota  Mer».  wbo  waa  both  ba 
death. 

It  waa  aboot  tbie  tiai^  that  Oretae,  owe  of  the  aalrapa  of 
Canbyaea.  made  btmaelf  maaier  of  ibe  iaiand  of  Samoa^  and 
eaaaed  Polycratea.  the  tvrant  i)f  it,  lo  be  pni  to  death. 

Death  nfrarnbyaea.  Saierdia  the  Matian.  wbo  bad  moanted 
the  throne  befiire  the  death  of  Gaabyaea,  aacoeeda  Maa.  Be 
reirna  only  aeven  moniba.  , 

Dariua,  ann  of  Hyataapea.  > 

Edict  of  Dariua  in  (bvoar  of  the  Jewa,  wherein  that  of  Cy- 
rua  ia  repealed.     It  ia  belieTed,  that  what  ia  related  ia  the 
biatory  of  Eatlier  happened  aoine  time  after  the  puHication; 
of  thia  edict. 

Babylon  revntta  afainat  Dariua,  and  ia  taken  after  a 
of  twenty  montha. 

Expedition  of  Darioa  afainat  the  Seytblana. 


Dariua  penelratea  iato  India,  and 
country  into  aubjeclion. 


radoeea  all  that  great 


Tk»  kUUry  aT  th9  Or— kM  from  henceforth  will  U  intermixed  and  elmeet  ee^fenwded  wUh  that 
^the  Pereiane  ;  fervhUhremeen  i  ehall  eeparate  their  ehrmu^egy  no  farther. 


FBaaiARB  AND  OIlBBKa. 


The  Peraiana  form  the  aiege  of  the  capital  of  the  iaiand  of  Naxoa,  and  ate  obliged  to 
raiae  it  in  aix  montha. 

Arlataroraa,  frnvernor  of  Miletua,  rerolta  ftom  Dariua,  and  bringa  the  loniana  and  Aihe- 
niana  into  hia  meaaurea. 

The  loniana  make  thrmaelvea  maatera  of  Sardia.  and  burn  it. 

The  Peraiana  defeat  the  loniana  in  a  aea-flgbt  before  the  iaiand  of  Ladoa,  and  maica  tbem- 
aelvca  maatera  of  Miletua. 

iEachylua.  * 

Dariua  aenda  Oobryaa  hia  aon<in-law  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack  Greece. 

Aiiarrenn. 

Dariua  takea  the  command  of  bia  armiea  from  Oobryaa,  and  giirea  it  to  Datia  and  Arta- 
phornfa. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

tJiifortunato  end  of  Miltiadea. 

Death  of  Dariua  H yataa|)6a.    Xerxea  hia  aon  aucceeda  bim. 

Birth  of  the  hiatorian  llerodntua. 

Xnrxfa  aela  mit  to  make  war  againat  the  Greeka. 

BaltiA  of  Thprmopyln.    Leonidaa,  king  of  the  Lacedasmoniana,  ia  killed  in  it.    Sea-figbf 
near  Artemiaium.  at  the  aametime  aa  the  battle  of  Therroopylas. 

Birth  of  Euripidea. 

Battle  nf  Salamin.  fbllowed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xerxea  into  Peraia. 

Battle  of  PIfitsra.    8ea>flirht  th«>  same  day  near  Myeale.  in  which  the  Peraiana  are  debated 

The  Atlipniana  rebuilil  the  walla  of  their  city,  which  had  been  demoliahed  by  Xerxea,  not- 
witliatanding  the  oppoaition  of  the  Lacedsmoniana. 

The  command  of  the  armiea  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Lacedcmoniana  bad  lieen  in 
ieaaion  ftoni  the  battle  of  Thermopylc,  ia  tranaferrad  to  the  Atheniana. 
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PBRSIAHB  illlD  ORKKSI. 


Pindar  flourished  altout  thin  time. 

Pauaaniae,  general  of  the  Laceda;inoniana.  aocuaed  of  boMmf  aecret  intelligence  witb 
Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

Thetnistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  is  accused  of  having  had  a  share  in  Fausanias*s  plot, 
and  takes  rcfiige  with  Admetus,  king  of  the  Moloesians. 

Sophncles  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabaiies,  the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  succeeds  him.  Themisiocles  takea  reAige  in  his  court 
the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

Ciinoii  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Atliens.  The  year  Ibllowing  he  defeats  the 
Persians,  and  talces  their  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Thucydides. 

Grnat  earthqualce  at  Sparta,  in  ilw  reign  of  Archidamus,  which  makes  way  fbr  a  sedition 
of  the  Helots. 

Birth  of  Soeratet. 

Periclps  begins  to  distinguish  himself. 

Phidias,  fkmous  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  senlptura. 

Diflerence  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and  Laoederooniaas.  occasioned 
by  the  aflVont  oflbred  to  tho  Athenians  by  the  Lacedemonians,  in  sending  back  th^ir  troops, 
after  having  called  in  their  aid  against  the  Meesenians  and  Helots.  Some  lime  after,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  quarrel,  Ciiiion  is  banished  by  the  ostracism. 

Esdras  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  witb  all  that  are 
willing  to  follow  him. 

Them istocles puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicus  of  Bicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physicians  called  Atatrijriir^.  Hippocrates  was 
his  chief  disciple. 

The  Egyptians,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  against  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  defeated  in  their  turn;  in  consequence  of  which  all 
Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Oanarus,  where 
tliey  sustain  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Bcsotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spartans,  who  were  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Thehans. 

Nehemiah  obtains  permission  Ax>m  Artaxerxes,  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  ftx>m  banishment  after  Ave  years'  absence,  reconciles  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  truce  of  five  years. 

End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  which  bad  continued  ft-om  the  burn- 
ing of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fifty-one  years. 

Death  of  Cimon. 

The  Lacedemonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Athenians.  The  latter 
soon  break  it  by  new  enterprises. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythngorean  philosopher,  fiourished  about  this  time. 

Myron,  the  ftimous  sculptor  or  Alliens. 

Pericles  makes  war  witn  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  island,  after  a  siege 
of  nine  months. 

Zeuxis,  the  ftmous  painter,  disciple  of  Apollodorus.  Parrhasius,  his  rival,  lived  at  the 
same  time. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet. 

Birth  of  Isocrates. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra.  7*he  Athenians  engage  in  it 
in  favour  of  the  Corcyrians.  I'he  inhabitants  of  Potidca  declare  on  tbe  side  of  Corinth 
against  Athens.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  in  this  war,  which  occasions  that  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Scopas,  architect  and  soulptor. 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  continues  37  years. 

A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrates  distinguisbes  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  care  of  the  sick. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lacedaemonians  besiege  Platca. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes.    Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him.    He  reigns  only  forty-five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  in  his  stead. 
His  reign  continues  only  six  montlis. 

Ochus.  known  under  tbe  name  of  Darius  Notbus,  rids  himself  of  Sogdianus,  and  succeeds 
him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 

Thueydides  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  be  commanded,  for  having  sufibred 
Amphipolis  to  be  taken. 

Polygnotus  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  portico  called  noiWcir  at  Athens,  in 
which  he  represented  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  in  the  tenth  vearfroni  the  beginning  of  the  Lacediemoi^ian  war.  Alcibiades,  by 
an  imposture,  occasions  its  being  broken  the  following  year. 

The  banishment  of  Hyperbfdus  puts  an  end  tn  the  Ostracism. 

Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  of  Elgesta  against  the  Syracusans. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens  to 
answer  accusations  against  him.    He  flies  to  Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 
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Pinithna.  fovnmor  of  Syria,  revolts  agaiiut  DvMiii 
cbofMw  Amyncus  for  tbeir  kiof,  mbonigna  mx  yeara. 

AMhinden.  \o  avoid  the  envy  his  gnut  actions  had  draws  opoii  hiai  at  Pparta,  throws  Uai- 
selfiMto  iba  arms  orTissa|>bernes,  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  s»tra|w  The  LmerdKmoammn 
by  the  h<*lp  of  Tissaphernes.  conclude  a  treaty  of  altiaoee  with  the  fciof  of  Persia. 

Aicibiades  is  recalled  to  Athens.  His  ratarn  occasioas  the  aholishacBi  of  the  Four  Bna-i 
dred,  who  had  been  in  vested  with  supreme  authririty.  ^ 

Oarijis  fives  Cyrus,  his  yoiiufest  son.  the  government  in  chief  of  all  the  prorinees  of  Asist 
Minor. 

Lysandar  is  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Laredvmoniaoa.  He  defeau  the  Athenians  near' 
Epbesus.  In  coosequenoe  of  that  defeat,  Aicibiades  is  dfpoaad.  and  ten  fenerals  ane  nunii- 
nated  to  soeeeed  hiui. 

Callicralides  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Lyrander.  Aam 
whom  the  Lacedvmonians  had  taken  it.     He  is  killed  in  asea-fijrhi  near  the  Aryinusc. 

Lysandar  Is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  LacedBaiooiaii  army.  He  (aius  a  Ikmotts 
victory  over  the  Athenians  at  iEfospotaoius. 

Conon.  who  eoromanded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires  aAer  liia  defeat  to  Evagoras,  kin^ 
of  Cyprus. 

Lvrander  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  rbsnges  the  form  of  the  fovernmeat,  andesia 
blishes  thirty  Arcboiis.  commonly  called  the  thirty  tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peloponnetian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Noihus.  Arsacns  his  son  succeeds  him.  and  ukes  tlie  name  of  Arta 
zerxes  Mnemon. 

CyniB  the  younger  intends  to  assassinate  his  brother  Artazerzes.  Hisdcmgn  being  dis- 
covered, lie  is  sent  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  be  was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Ljsander  st  Sardis 

Thrasybulus  ezpels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-establisbea  its  liberty. 

Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artazerzes. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaza,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  tlie  Ten 
Thousand. 
Death  of  flk)crates. 
LacedKroon  declares  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pbamabaaus. 

Beginning  of  Amyntas.  king  of  Macedonia,  fkther  of  Philip. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  following  he 'goes  to  Attica,  to  the  aid  o^ 
the  Greeks  settled  there. 

Lvsander  quarrels  with  Agesitaas,  and  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of  the 
to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tissaphernes  is  defeated  near  Sardis  by  Agesilaus. 

Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Laeedemon,  at  the  solicttation 
of  the  Persians.  Athens  enters  into  tlie  same  league  soon  after.  Agesilaus  is  recaJied  by 
the  Bphori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedemonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidoa  by  Phamabasus.  and  Conon  the 
Athenian,  who  commanded  thot  of  tlie  Persians  and  Greeks.  Agesilaus  defeats  the  The- 
bans  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains  of  Coronea. 

Conon  rebuilds  tlie  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace,  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks,  concluded  with  the  PerBians  bf  Antalcides  the  Lacede- 
monian. 

Artazerzes  attacks  Bvagoraa,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  fotces,  and  gains  a  signal  vie 
tory  over  him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salamin,  which  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Expedition  of  Artazerzes  against  the  Candusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  Lacedapmonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olyntbus. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Maoedon. 

Plwbidas,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Olyntbus.  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  makes  himself  maater  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes, 

Pelopidas.  at  the  head  of  the  other  eziles,  kills  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  and  retakes  the 
citadel. 

Artazerzes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Eeypt.  which  had  thrown  off  his  yoke  for  some 
years.    He  employs  above  two  vears  in  making  preparations  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Alexander,  bis  eldest  son,  succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  two  years.     Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  nezl.  and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.    Nioocles,  his  son,  suoM«ds  him. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the 
Lacedaamonians. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alezander.  tyrant  of  Pherm.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  to 
terminate  the  diflttrenee  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amvntas.  concerning  tbe 
crown.  He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  is  killed  in  a  battle  which] 
he  flfeihts  with  the  tyrant  of  Pherso-  i 

Battle  of  Mantinea.  Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it.  after  havinj^  secured  the  victory  to  tbei 
Thebans.         »  i 

The  Lacedaemonians  send  Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  against  Artaxerzev. 
He  dethrones  Taclma,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Nectanebus.  He  dies  on  bis  return  from  that 
ezpedition. 

Death  of  Artazerzes  Mnemon.    Ochns  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  makes  a  captious  peace  with  the  Atheaiana, 
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It  continiitd  three  yean 


^mmez  to  U  tAut  «f  tko  Pwrthia%$^  end  nf  iht  kinga 
qf  Ponttit. 

War  of  the  Allies  with  the  Athenieiie. 

Philip  betif*feeand  takes  Amphi|K>li«. 

Aevolt  of  ArMheeee  BKainet  Ochue  kiBf  of  Peraia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

DenimAbenee  «|ipe«n  in  public  for  the  Arat  li0M,  and  encouragea  the  Aibeniana,  wlM» 
were  alarinud  by  the  preparations  for  war  nahing  by  the  liing  of  Peraia. 

Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 

Death  of  Mauaolue,  king  of  Caria. 
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Philip 


■NMUr  of  tha  eily  of  Mathoot. 


Artemisia,  widow  of  M auaoluai  to  wliom  she  had  auoeaeded,  takea  Rhodea. 

Philip  attempts  to  seize  Thermopylae  in  vain. 

Bucceaaflil  eapeditioa  of  Ochua  against  Plmniaia,  Cypraa,  and  afterwards  Egypt. 


Nectanebus.  the  last  kint  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia, 
(Voni  whence  he  never  returna. 

Death  of  Plato. 

PhiHp  makes  biaieeif  maatar  af  Olynthaa. 

Philip  seises  Thermopylae,  and  part  of  Phocia.  He  cauaea  himself  to  be  admitted  into  tlie 
number  of  the  Amphictyona. 

Oration  of  Demustlwnea  concerning  tlie  CfaeraoneMia,  in  fkvour  of  Diopithus. 

I'he  Atlienianaaoad  aid  nnder  Phocion  to  tlMeitieaof  Perinthas  and  Byzantium,  besieged 
by  Philip.    That  prince  ia  obliged  to  raise  tlie  aie|e. 

Philip  is  d«clare<i  generalissimo  of  the  Qreeks  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  He 
makes  himself  master  of  £lataea. 

Battle  of  CberonBa,  wlierein  Philip  defieata  the  Atheniane  and  the  Thebans,  who  had 
entered  into  a  leacue  againat  him. 

Ochut,  king  of  Peivia.  ie  poiaonad  by  Bngoas  his  fltvourite.  Arses  bis  son  succeeds  him, 
and  reiens  only  three  yeara. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  tlw  Greeks,  againik  the  Persians  The 
same  year  In  repudiates  his  wife  Olympian.  His  son  Alexander  attenda  her  into  Epirus, 
from  whence  he  goes  to  Iltyria. 

Philip's  death.    Alexander  his  aon,  then  twenty  year*  of  age,  succeeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Batoas.    Dariue  Cndonianus  succeeds  him. 

Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Hecauaes  himself  to  be  declared  generalisaimo 
of  the  Oreeke  against  the  Penrians,  in  a  diet  aaseuMed  at  Corinth. 

Alexander  aets  out  for  Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Oranicua,  followed  with  the  conquest  of  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 

Alexander  is  seized  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  firom  having  bathed  in  the  river 
Cydnus.    He  is  cared  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Jssus. 

Alexander  makea  hiniaelf  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiquity.  Aristides  and  Protogenes  were 
his  ootemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jeruaalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Gaza,  and  soon  after  of  ait 
Egypt.  He  went  after  this  conquest  tot  lie  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  at  bis  return  built 
the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Arbela.    It  is  fbllowcd  by  the  taking  of  Arbela,  Babylon.  Susa.  and  Persepolis. 

Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chaina  by  Bessus.  and  soon  after  assassinated.  His  death 
puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  sabsiited  two  hundred  and  six  years  ftom  its 
f3undation  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 

Tiie  Lacedemonians  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Antlpater  deflate  them  in  a  battif, 
wherein  Agis  their  king  is  killed. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazona,  comes  to  see  Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Phi  lotas,  and  Parmenio  his  fhther.  suspected  of  having  conspired  with  others  against 
Alexander,  are  pat  to  death.  ^ 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  subdued  the  Sogdiane  and  Bactrians,  builda  a  city  upon  the  lax 
artes.  to  which  he  gives  Ms  name. 

Embassy  of  the  Scythians  lo  Alexander,  fbllowed  by  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  that 
people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon.  a  famous  sculptor,  flourished  about  this  time.    . 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  ihe  rocky  eminence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  In  Maracanda.  The  death  of  Callsthenes  happens 
soon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Rozana.  the  dauaiiter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into  India.  Ha  gains  a  great  victory  over  Poms  in  passing  the 
Hydaspes. 

On  the  remonstrancea  of  his  army.  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxadrycc  taken .     Alexander  In  great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with  8tatira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  DyiuB- 

Revolt  of  Harpalus.  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of  Babylon. 

Demosihettss  is  banished  for  having  received  presents,  and  suflTers  himself  to  be  eomipCad 
by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  Heptaestion  at  Ecbatana. 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 
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Alesamler;  •!!  bto  rrtarn  to  Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the  am  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight 
montha.  Arid«ua.  that  prince'i  natural^brother,  ia  declared  king  in  bia  stead.  The  nsgency 
of  thfi  kingiloHi  ia  given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  general*  divide  Um  province*  among  tlieDiselvea.  From  thia  divinon  conimenees  tka 
em  of  ili«t  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  £|iypt- 

The  Atheniaii*  revolt,  and  engage  tiM  ataiea  of  Greece  to  eater  into  a  ieagae  with  then. 
Deiiioaibenea  is  recalled  from  bahisbnienL 

Aniipaior  is  besieged  In  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  forced  to  sorrender  by  capiuila- 
tioii.    H«  wnnn  after  seixea  Alliena.  and  pttts  a  garriwn  into  it. 

Dt'Rth  of  D«mosihenes. 

AU'iander's  maffiiiflc4>nt  funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Buroenes  in  poascselon  of  Cappadncia. 

Leagiiii  of  Ptolemy, Crateroa.  A ntipater,  and  Antigooua,  againat  Perdiccas  and  BameaeiiL 

Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdieeaa  in  Bgypt.  Antlpater  auooeeds  him  in  the  regency  of  the 
eriipire. 

Bunienes  d4*feated  by  A n  tigonus ;  sbuu  himself  up  in  the  caatle  of  Nora,  where  be 
a  siege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

D(>ath  of  Antipaler.    Polysperchon  succeefis  him. 

Phor.ioii's  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassandcr,  the  son  of  Antipater,  seizes  Atliens,  and  settles  Demetrius  Piialereua  there  to 
govern  the  repwiilie. 

Olyinpias.  tlie  mother  of  Aleiander,  causes  Aridams  and  Eurydiee  his  wife  to  be  put  to 
death,  as  she  lierself  is  soon  after,  by  order  of  Caasander. 

Eumenps  i»  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death. 

Aniigoiius  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.  Demetrius  his  son,  sumamed  Fo> 
liorcetes.  begins  to  appear. 

Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Btoics  at  Athens. 

Seleiicus  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  tlie  neighboaring  provinces. 

At  this  eipedition  of  Seleucua  against  Babylon,  begina  the  famous  era  of  the  Beleueides, 
called  by  the  Jews  tlie  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  theinhabiunu  of  Phflsnida 
and  Jiida)a  thitlier  along  with  him. 

Uasiaiiiier  causes  Eoxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Polyspfm:hon  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  hia  mother  Berenice,  to  death. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  revolts  aaainst  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  Polioroetea  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  the democratiear 
government.  The  same  year  he  makes  himself  master  of  Balamin,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Cypru*. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athena,  retires  to  Thebea.  TIm  Athenians 
throw  down  his  siatuea,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigonus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  assume  the  title  of  kings,  llie  other  princes  follow 
their  example,  and  do  the  same. 

Antixonus*  to  make  the  most  of  his  son's  victory  in  Cyprua,  undeitakea  to  deprivai  Pto- 
lemy of  Egypt.    That  expedition  does  not  succeed. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer  Axes  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  on  the 
71  h  of  November  of  this  v«ar. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  sief^e  of  Rhodes,  which  lie  is  forced  to  raise  a  year  after. 

The  Kliodians  employ  tiie  money  ruised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines  which  Demetrius  had 
used  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and  bad  given  them  as  a  present,  in  ereetang  the  faraooa  Go- 
loMus,  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  geaeral  of  all  the  Oraeka,  by  the  autea  of  Greece  ssaein- 
bled  at  the  isthmus. 

Ptolemy,  Seleiicus.  Caasander.  and  Lysimachua,  enter  into  a  league  against  Aniigonns, 
and  Demetrius  his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  delbated.  It  ia  followed  by  the  diviaion  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander  among  the  allied  princes. 

Arsilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 
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PtotoMijr  EviffMM. 


Ptolemy  Philopator. 


Ptolemy  J^ptanee. 
Ptolemy  Philometer. 


nrmiA. 


Antiocbufl  Soter. 


Antioehu*  Theoe. 
Beteociw  CalHnieusL 


SeleiiGue  Ceraunus. 
Antiochue  the  Oreat. 


Seleueuf  Philopator. 


■ACBDOMIA.. 


Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  His  bro- 
ther Melea^r  reigned  lome 
time  after  him. 

Soethenee. 

Antifonue  Gonatuf. 


Oemetrioa,  eon  of  Antigonua 
Gonatua. 
Antifonue  Doson. 


PMUp. 


Pernene,  the  laet  king  of  the 
Maeedoniani. 


B0YPT. 
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Ptolemy  Phyion. 
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Ptolemy  Lathynia. 


Alexander  I.,  brother  of  Lathyrui. 


Alexander  il.,  eon  of  Alexander  I. 


Ptolemy  Auletea. 

Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Auletea, 
reigns  some  time  in  hia  atead ;  after  which 
that  prince  is  restored, 

Cleopatra  reltnt  at  first  with  her  eldest 
brother,  then  with  Ptolemy,  her  youngest 
brother,  and  at  last  alone. 


STRIA. 


Antiochus  Epiphanea. 

Aniiochus  Enpaior. 

Demetrius  Boier. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Aniiochus  Tlieoe,  tim  son  of  Bala,  seizes 
part  of  Syria.  Trjrphoa  does  the  SHme  soon 
after. 

Antinehus  Bidetes  puts  Tryphon  to  death, 
and  reigns  In  his  stead. 

Zebia  siioeeeds  Demetrius  Nicator. 

Beleucua  the  son  of  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Grypua. 

Antiochus  the  Cysieenian  divides  the  king- 
dom with  Grypns. 

Beleucua,  son  of  Orypus. 
Antiochus  Eusebes. 
Antiochus.  second  son  of  Grypus. 
Philip,  third  son  of  Grypua. 
Demetrius  Bucheres.  iburth  son  of  Grypus. 
Antiochus  Dionysius.  Ilf\h  son  of  Grypus. 
The  four  last*nauied  kinga  reigned  succes- 
sively with  Bosebes. 
Tigranes,  during  fourteen  yean. 

Antiochus  Aalatkua. 


Al.BXAin>BR'S  sucassoRs. 


BeleucuSy  king  of  Byria.  builds  Antinch. 

Athens  neftises  to  receive  Demetrius  Polioreetes. 

Death  of  Cassander  king  of  Maeedon.  Philip  his  son  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only  one 
year,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  his  broth«*r.  About  this  time  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
espouses  Antigone,  of  th«  Imuse  of  Ptolemy,  and  returns  into  his  dominions,  out  of  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  Molossl. 

Demetrius  Polioreetes  retakes  Athens.  Lysimachns  and  Ptolemy,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  deprive  him  of  all  he  possessed. 

Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  called  him  to  his  aid,  and 
seizes  hfs  dominions,  wheri^  he  reigns  seven  years. 

Foundation  of  the  city  ofSeleucia  by  Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus  and  Lysiroachus  take  Macedonia  fh)m  Demetrius.  The  latter  dies  miserably  the 
year  following  in  prison. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Etypt.  resigns  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Fanndstion  of  the  kingilom  of  Pergamos  by  Philetsrus. 

Demetrius  Phalereua  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Philadelphus,  and  kills  himself  there. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  asainst  Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia. 

Lystmacbus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.    Seleucus  enters  Macedonia  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.    He  is  assassinated  there  by  Ceraunus.   Antiochus  Soter,  his  sou,  sue 
ceeds  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
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Ceraunui.  to  Mean  tiM  kiogdom  of  MafCcdoBU  lo  biaMrif,  ptiu  Ike  two  childrao  of  Ljvi- 
inachua  by  Arainoe  to  death,  and  bantvbps  her  eon  Beaiifikracia. 

Tli«*  republic  of  the  Ackcane  reeumea  its  ancieat  fonn,  wkkk  al  kad  taat  voder  Ptailtp  aao 
Aifxander. 

Pyrrbus.  king  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  tke  Tareotinek.  cntera  Ilaty  lo  oiake  war  a^ainei 
the  Roiuane.  He  give*  theoi  bailie  for  tlw  AraC  time  oear  HMaclea,  wkeee  the  advaiiiafe  ie 
entirety  <m  bie  eide.    He  ie  again  aucreaaful  in  a  aecond  baitle  foogkllke  year  followinc. 

Irruption  of  tke Gauls  into  Macedonia.  Cerauaua givee  Ikeai  battle,  ia  wbick  ke ia  killed. 
Meleagef  bis  brotber  eueceeds  hioi. 

Pyrrbus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sieily.  wbick  ke  eon^oenb 

84isthenes  drives  the  Gauleoat  of  Macedooia.    lie  ia  sMde  kiag  tken,  aad  icigne  twoj 
years. 

Attempt  of  tke  Gauls  upon  tke  teuipte  of  Delpkoe,  I 

Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  tbe  Holy  fleriplaiaa  la  ka  translated  iatoj 
Greek. 

Death  of  Sosthenes.  Antigonus  Gonatus,  son  of  Polioroetes.  wko  leifaed  aftemi-anls 
durintr  ten  years  in  Greece,  makes  hinis<>lf  kin^  of  Maeedonia  in  kis  stead.  Antioekus,  king 
of  Syria,  disputes  tke  posaession  of  it  with  him.  Their  diflerence  terminates  by  tbe  mar- 
riage of  Antigonus  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleocus. 

Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls  In  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  tbe  country  (hmi  tbeir  oppreo- 
sioiiB.    By  this  victory  lie  acquires  the  name  of  Eloter. 

Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  Is  defeated  by  the  Romans.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  attacks  and  defeats  Aatif  onus. 

Ptoleniv  Pliiladelphiis,  on  account  of  tbe  repuution  of  tbe  Boaiaas,  sends  an  enbassy  to 
them  to  clemaud  their  amitv. 

Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  U.  He  ia  killed  tbe  next  year 
at  th*)  aiege  of  Arfos. 

Antigonus  Gonatus  makes  himself  master  of  Athena,  which  kad  eotond  into  a  league 
with  the  LaoedaiBonians  aaainot  him. 

Abantidas  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  al\er  having  pat  Clioias  its  governor  to  death. 

Magns,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolu  againet  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbna. 

Death  of  Philetsrue,  king  and  founder  of  Pergamoe.    Eumenes  his  nephew  suceeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Solar,  king  of  Syria,  cauaee  bis  son  Aaiiocbaa  to  be  proslaimad  kinf .  He  dies 
■oon  after. 

Beroaus  of  Babylon,  the  Mstorian,  lived  about  this  tine. 

Accommodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphan. 

War  between  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelpbua. 

AratuB,  the  son  of  Cliniaa.  delivers  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  tbe  A^can 
league. 

Arsaces  revolts  againet  Agaihocles,  governor  for  Antiockus  ir  tke  country  of  the  Par- 
thians.  About  tbe  eaoie  lime  Theodorus  governor  of  Bactriaaa  rsvolla.  and  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  king  of  that  province. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelpbua.  wkick  puu  an  end  to  tke 
war.  By  one  of  the  conditione  of  that  treaty,  Antiochua  repudiates  Laodioe,  and  marriee 
Berenice.  PuHeniy's  daughter. 

Agls,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Leo- 
nidaa.  his  colleagne,  Is  deposed  Ibr  refusing  to  consent  to  it.  Cleombrotus,  bis  son-in-law. 
reigns  in  bin  stead. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Bvargietes  hie  son  succeeds  him. 

Appolloniaa  of  Ebodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argnnauta. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  'Jlieos,  kin|r  or  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  Iris  wife  Laodica.  She'  after- 
wards causes  her  son  SeleucuaCalhnleus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  hereon  by  Antiochus,  are  asaasainatsd  by  Laodiea. 

Ptolemy  Evf  rgetes.  Berenice's  brother,  undertakee  to  revenge  lier  deatk 
self  master  of  a  great  part  of  Syria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  allianoe  to  aid  tke  kingof  Syria  against 
Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

A  rat  us  makea  himeelf  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleomlwotus  sent  into  banlsbraent.  and  Agis  pat  to  death 

Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatus.  king  of  Maeednnla.    Demetrius  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Scleucue,  king  of  Syrie,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hieraxbie  krotker.  The  latter 
has  the  advantage  in  a  battle  near  Ancyra.  in  Galatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamoe.    Attains  hi*  cousin-germaa  aneceeds  him. 

Eratosthenes,  the  Gyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Bveigetee. 

Joeepb,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Oniaa,  ia  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Eveiyeles. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Aotigooua*  gnardiaa  of  PbUipi  son  of  Deme- 
trius, succeeds  him. 

Polyclotus  of  Sieyon,  a  fkmoas  aeulptor. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Araacaa,  king  of  tbe  Partliiaaa. 

Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  tbe  Acbmans  and  Aratoa. 

Seleacvs  Callinlcua.  king  of  Syria,  dies  among  the  Partbiaas  of  a  fell  from  a  hone.  Se- 
leucus Ceraunus  his  eldeet  son  succeeds  him. 

Antloehiis  Hierax  »  aaiapsinated  by  thieves  on  leavinc  Egypu 

Aratus  defeau  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argoa.  He  prevaila  upon  Lysiadeo,  tyrant  of  Mega- 
lopolis, to  renounce  tbe  tyranny,  and  cauacs  his  city  to  enter  into  the  Aebaaan  league. 

The  Romans  send  a  feroous  enibamy  into  Greece,  to  Impart  to  tbe  Greeks  the  rreaiy  iheyl 
had  latitly  eoududed  wiik  tbe  Illvriana.    The  Corinthiane  declare  by  a  public  decree,  that- 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  partake  in  tlweelebratioa  of  tbe  Istbaiian  ^bmb.   Tbe  Atbeniaas 
also  grant  ihein  tbe  flt«dom  of  Athens. 


He  nakee  him- 
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AntliKMUM*  lilnff  of  Maeedoa,  by  tW  lnlri|nct  of  AmIw,  tectUid  tn  lo  aid  the  Aeteant 
agaiiiflt  the  LaeedaNnoniann 

(;ieo«io««ai  Un|r  of  M«*galop«lio. 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta,  by  AntiKomia. 

Doath  of  Beteucim  Cerauhua,  king  of  Byvia.    Antiochus  bit  brother,  surnamed  the  Great, 
aaroeeda  tiim. 

The  CiiloMua  of  Rhode*  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthquake* 

D«alh  of  Piatamy  Ewfiretea.  ki«f  of  Er7Pt-    Ptolemy  Philnpater  mwceeda  him. 

The  iGioliana  gain  u  great  victory  at  Caphyn  over  the  Aehcana. 

Antiochiu  rcdueea  Noloa  and  Alexander,  who  had  revalted  against  him  two  yeara  before, 
the  first  in  MetJia,  th^  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Aatinomis.  king  of  Macedon.    Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Cleonienes.  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egypt.    The  Lacedsmoaiana  elect  Agesipolis  and 
Lycurgna  In  siieeeed  hhn. 

War  of  the  allies  with  f  he  iBiolians,  in  favour  of  the  Aebaans. 

Ueniiiaa,  prime  minister  of  Antiocbus,  Is  put  to  death  by  that  princess  order 

Baitin  of  Raphia,  beiw^n  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Maredon  and  the  Achcans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  iEtoliaiis  on  the  oilier,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

Antiochus  besieges  Achcus.  wlio  had  revolted,  in  Sardis,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years 
he  is  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

HannibaPs  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable  Mow  from  the  Roniana  at  the  siege  of  Apoliotjia. 

Carneadea,  fonnditr  of  a  new  academy. 

Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  province  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  and  eflisetB  it  in  the  space  of  seven  yearsi 

Alliance  of  the  AtoKans  wiih  the  Romans.    Attalua  king  of  Pwgamus  enters  into  it. 
The  Laeedmionians  acoede  to  ti  seme  time  after. 

Famous  balile  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  JBtoUana,  sear  Elis.  PhilopoBmen 
distiiiguishee  hhaaelf  in  it. 

Battle  of  Manilnea.  wherein  PhilopaoMa  defeats  Macbanidasi  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  per* 
ishes  in  it     Nobis  is  set  in  his  place. 

Traaty  ef  peace  between  PhlMp  and  the  Romaaa.  AH  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  included 
in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopalor,  kins  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epipfeaaes.  at  that  time  only  five  yean  oM,  aacesodi  him. 

League  betweea  PhHip  of  Macedon,  and  Antioohns  king  of  Syria,  against  the  young  king 
of  Egypt. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-flght  off  the  island  of 
Chioa.    That  prinee'a  cniel  treatment  of  the  Gyaneans  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  M 
lowing  year. 

Philip  bseiagen  and  takes  Abyidoa. 

The  Romans  declare  war  with  Philip.    P.  Sulpithis  is  appointed  to  command  in  it.    He 
gains  a  considerable  vietory  near  the  town  of  Octolopha  In  Macedon. 

Villicuasueceeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Philip.   The  year  follow- 
ing, Plaminitts  ia  sent  to  succeed  Villicns. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  CoBlosyria. 

The  Achaan«i  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Ftaminiua. 

Nabia.  tyrant  of  Bpsrta,  declares  ft>r  the  Rt)mana    The  Rmotlana  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.    Eumenes  suoeeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Cynoeeephafe,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  emtiplete  victory  over  Philip^ 
'Treaty  of  peace  betwe<'n  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  assured  whether  the  com- 
plaints agai«iat  him  were  justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopes  the  iEtoIian,  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered  and  pun- 
ished. 

Flaminius  makes  war  against  Nabis.  the  tjrrant  of  Sparta. 

PhilopoBiiien  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over  NabIs,  near  Sparta. 

The  JBmMmim  waolve  to  seiise  Demetrius.  Chalels,  and  Sparta,  by  treachery  and  strata- 
gem. 

Nabia  I*  kftm.    Phlloptmnen  n^akes  the  Lacedtemonians  enter  into  the  Achiean  league. 

Antiochus  goea  to-Oreecc  to  Che  aid  of  the  ^toHana.    The  Komans  declare  war  against 
him.  and  soon  after  defpat  him  near  the  strait  of  Thermopyln. 

Battlnof  Magnesia,  fblhiwed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Aniinchus,  which  had  subsisted  about  two  years. 

The  philosopher  Panaptius  was  born  aboiii  this  lime. 

The  consul  Fulvhis  fbrces  the  JBtoHans  to  submit  to  the  Komana.  Manlius,  his  colleague, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  subjects  all  the  Gaols  in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  eiilee,  supported  by  Philoposmen,  happened 
this  year. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  Is  killed  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  which  he  had 
entered  in  order  to  plunder  it.    E^leucus  Philnpator  succeeds  him. 

Philopomen  is  taken  befbre  Messene,  by  Democrates,  and  put  to  death. 

■ 

Demetriua;  aon  of  Philip  king  of  Maoedon,  iauqjustly  accused  by  his  brother  Perseus,  and 
put  t»  death. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanea.  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Philometer  succeeds  him. 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    Peraaoa  hit  son  succeeds  him. 
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Seleucan  Philopator,  kin;  of  Bjria.  It  poisoned  bf  Heliodonia.  whon  be  had  eent  a  Dtlie 
before  lo  take  Jerusalem.    He  ia  Micceeded  by  Antiocbus  Bpiphanca. 

Antiochus  Epiphanee  eauwe  Oniaa  the  higfa«prieet  of  Jeruealeai  to  he  deposed,  and  seli 
Jason  in  his  place. 

War  between  Antiocbus  and  Ptolemy  Phikwieter. 

The  Romans  declare  war  against  Perseus.  Tl«ai  prinee  has  sooe  adTaotafe  in  the  trst 
battle  near  the  river  Pencus. 

A  iitiochus  Bpiphanes  makes  himself  roaster  of  all  Egypt.  He  piarehes  afterwards  to  Jcni- 
salem,  where  lie  commits  unheaid-of  erueltiea. 

The  Alexandrians,  in  the  room  of  Philomeier.  who  had  fhlten  into  the  hands  of  Antiochna, 
make  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  younger  brother,  king. 

Pbilonieter  is  sec  at  liberty  the  same  year,  and  unites  with  ttis  brother.  That  union  jnduees 
Antiocbus  to  renew  the  war. 

Paulus  iEmilius  is  cliarvHl  with  the  Macedonian  war.  against  Perseus.  He  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  that  prince  near  Pydna,  which  puu  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Maee- 
don.  It  was  not  reduced,  however,  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  eai|Hre,  till  twenty  years 
afler. 

The  prvtor  Aaicius  subjects  Illyria  in  thirty  days. 

Popilius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Egypt,  oUifss  Antiocbus  to 
quit  It,  and  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  two  brothers. 

Antiocbus,  exasperated  at  what  had  happened  in  Egypt,  turns  his  rage  against  the  Jews 
and  sends  Apollonius  lo  Jerusalem. 

The  same  year  he  publishes  a  decree  to  oblige  all  nations  in  subjection  to  him,  to  renoanoe 
their  own  religion,  and  conform  to  his.  This  law  oeeasiona  a  cmel  perseeution  among  the 
Jews. 

Antiocbus  goes  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  his  orders  put  in  execution.  The  martyf' 
dom  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  death  of  Eleaxar.  happened  at  that  time. 

Paulus  .Amilius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  fbr  having 
taken  part  with  Perseus.  'Jlie  Achcans,  suspected  of  having  favoured  that  prince,  ate  seat 
to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  TbK  senate  banish  them  into  difli*rent  towns 
of  Italy,  fttim  whence  they  are  not  suffersd  to  return  home  till  seventeen  years  alter.  Poly- 
bius  was  of  this  number. 

Prusias,  king  of  BIthynia,  goes  to  Roma.  Bumenes  king  of  Pergarous  is  not  permKtad  to 
entei  it. 

Death  of  Mattathias.  Judas  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  gains  many  victories  over  the 
generals  of  Antiocbus. 

Antiocbus  Epiphanes  is  repulsed  before  BIynials.  where  be  intended  to  plunder  the  temple. 
He  marches  towards  Judea,  with  design  to  exterminate  the  Jews.  The  bead  of  God  strikes 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  dies  with  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Antiocbus  Eupator,  bis  sob, 
succeeds  blm. 

Antiocbus  Eupator  marches  agalnat  Jerusalem.  He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  return  into 
Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Philip  of  Antioch,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  his  capital. 

Difference  between  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Phys6on,.hia  brother,  which  does  not 
terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  Ave  years. 

Octavius,  ambassador  for  the  Romans  In  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  tbe  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  flies  ftom  Rome,wiiere  be  had  been  kept 
as  a  hostage,  to  Syria,  where  be  causes  AntJocbus  Eupator  to  be  put  to  death,  and  seises 
tbe  throne. 

Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  tbe  Romans. 

Death  of  Bumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.    Attains  Philometer  saoeeeds  him. 

War  between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Alexander  Bala  pretends  to  be  tbe  son  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanea,  and  in  that  quality 
attempts  to  cause  himself  lo  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 

Andriscus  of  Adramyttium  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  undertakes  to  caoae 
himself  to  be  declared  king  or  Macedonia.  He  «s  conquered,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome  by 
Metellus. 

Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexander  Bala.  His  death  leaves 
the  latter  in  possession  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

Macedon  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Troubles  in  Acbaia  promoted  by  Dicus  and  Critolaus.  The  eonnfssloners  sent  thither 
by  the  Romans  are  insulted. 

Metellus  goes  to  Acbaia,  where  he  gains  several  advantages  over  the  Achvana.    Mam 
mi  us  succeeds  him ;  and,  after  a  great  battle  near  Leucopetra,  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely 
demolishes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  ander  the  name  of  the  provinoe  of  Acbaia. 
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Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of 
Demetrius  8oler,defrats  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  ascends  the 
throne. 


Antlochas,  sumamed  Theos, 
son  of  Bala,  supported  by  Try* 
phon.  makes  himself  master 
ofpart  of  the  kingdom. 

Tryphon  gets  Jonathan  into 
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Death  of  Ptolemy  Philomo- 
ter.  Plolemv  Physcon.  bis  bro> 
ther,  soooaeoB  bin. 
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Demetrius  marahee  afeiiieC 
the  Partbiane.  After  aome 
amail  advantafsa,  he  is  taken 
priaoner. 
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DeaMiriua  Nkator  raifM 
af  ain  in  Syria. 


Demetriua  la  killed  by  Alex 

ander  ZeMna«  who  lakea  hia 

place,  and  canaes  himaelf  to 

be  acknowledged  king  of 

Syria. 

Selencns  V.,  eMeat  aon  of 
DemetrittM  Nieatnr. la  declared 
kirifr,  and  aoon  after  killed  by 
Cleopatra.  Antioebua  Orypoa 
eucceeds  him. 

Cleopatra  attempia  to  poi 
eon  Orypua  and  ia  poiaoned 
heraelf. 
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Death  of  Qrjrpae.  Seleucoa 
hia  ton  suoceede  liim. 

Selettcua  is  defeated  by  Eu 
sebea,  and  burned  in  Mopau 
estia. 

Antioehus.  brother  of  Seleu 
COS.  and  second  son  of  Ory 
pus.  aanatnea  the  diadem,  lie 
is  presently  after  defeated  by 
Busebes,  and  drowned  in  the 
Orontea. 


bis  liands.  and  puts  biai  to 
death  at  IHnlemais.  The  year 
followinf  he  murdera  Ma  pu- 
pil  Antioehus,  and  apiiea  the 
kinitdom  of  Syria. 

Antioehus  Sideles,  the  se- 
cond son  nf  Demetrius  Snter, 
marriea  Cleopatra,  the  wifi) 
of  his  brother  Deroeiriua  Nl- 
cator;  and  after  tiaTina  pnt 
Tryphon  to  death,  be  is  da* 
dared  king  himself. 

Antioehus  SIdetes  besieges 
Johannes  Hyreanus  in  Jeru< 
salem.  and  takea  tlie  eity  by 
eapitttlaiion. 


Borrr. 


Antioehiia  marebea  against 
the  Parthians,  and  ^ains 
many  advantages  over  them. 
They  send  back  Demetrius 
tlie  year  following. 


Zebina  la  defeated  by  Ory* 

pua,  and  dies  soon  after. 


Antioehus  the  Cyzicenian, 
aon  of  Cleopstra  and  Anti- 
oehus Sidetes,  takes  arms 
agai  nst  Gryphua.  He  has  the 
worst  in  the  beginning;  but 
two  years  after  obliges  his 
brother  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  with  him. 


•  •••••«••••«••••••  •«•«•««■•••■•••• 


Antioehus  the  Cysieenian 
is  defeated,  and  put  to  death. 

Antioehus  Bttselws,  tlie  son 
of  the  Csraicenian,  cauaea  him- 
self to  be  declared  king.  Ha 
marries  Selena  the  widow  of 
Grypiia. 


Death  of  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus.  Attalus,  his  ne« 
phew,  siirnamed  Philometer, 
succeeds  him.  He  reigns  3 
years. 

The  cnielties  of  Physcon  st 
Alexandria  oblige  mo8i  of  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  the  place. 


(AttaliiB  Philometer.  king  of 
Pergamus,  at  his  death  leavea 
hta  dominions   to  the  Roman 
people.     Andronicus    seises 
them.) 


(The  consul  Perpenna  defeats 
Andronicus,  and  sends  him  to 
Rome.  The  kingdom  of  Perga* 
mus  is  reduced  the  year  follow- 
ing  into  a  Roman  province  by 
Manins  Aqnitius.) 

Physcnn  repudiates  Cleopa- 
tra, his  first  wife,  and  marriea 
her  daughter  of  the  same  name. 
He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  fly, 
and  the  Alexandrians  give  the 

Sovernment  tn  Cleopatra,  whom 
e  had  repudiated. 
Physcon  reaacends  the  throne 
of  Egypt. 


Physcon  gives  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Grypus  king  of 
Syria. 


Death  of  Physcon.  Ptolemy 
Lathy nis  succeeds  him.  Cleo. 
patra,  his  mother,  obliges  him 
to  remidiate  CleofMtra.  hia  ebi- 
est  sister,  and  marry  Selena, 
his  youngest. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
givea  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to 
Alexander,  her  youngest  son. 

Cleopatra  drives  I«athyniaoat 
of  Egypt,  and  places  hia  brother 
Alexander  upon  the  throne. 

Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus 
over  Alexander  king  of  the 
Jews,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 

Cleopatra  fbrees  Lathyrus  to 
raise  the  siege  ofPtolemais,  and 
takes  that  city  herself. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  daugh 
ter  Selena  from  Lathynis,  and 
makes   her   marry    Antioehus 
the  Cysieenian. 
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tbam  w»  Miihridaiai  IV..itraat 
irandlhtbar  of  Miibridala*  (ha 

^^mrnaca^aonor^.*,. 

^^Mi-br^a-    v..   aarna^ad 

Mllhrldalaaecuacaall  (heKo. 
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man  army. 
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Hiihrida(M  forma  lb*  aiefa 
ofCyiicuin.  LuiulKii  ohlJiet 
him  (D  raiae  li  at  ihe  end  or 
iwo  yaar*.  and  p«n<uea  and 
baata1iinnaarlhaGrD.iieua. 

Mi(hrMalei  dafeaied  in  iha 
plainanfCabim.  Han(iraa(o 
"FifrarHsa. 

Lncullua  decu  rat  wa  r  afa  Inat 

fexi  him,  and  itkaa  Tirrano- 
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3936 


3937 


3998 


A.  O. 


68 
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CArPADOOlA. 
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PARTHIaR  BMriEB. 
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3501 


503 


3530 


3593 
3535 

3533 

35i:) 

3544 

3580 
3593 


3593 

3595 
3588 


3600 


484 


481 
479 

478 

nn 

4(>0 

415 
413 


411 

409 
406 


404 


>8605 


39ft 


AriobamBM  III.  H»  i« 
put  to  death  by  CftMius. 

Ariarfttbn  X. 

M.  Antony  drives  Ariarm* 
iheB  out  of  CappadoeiB.  and 
•eta  Areheiaua  in  hla  place. 
On  tlie  death  of  that  prince, 
which  happened  in  the  year 
of  the  world  4033,  Cappadocia 
was  redueed  to  a  Eoinan  pro* 
vince. 


•••»«••••«••«•••«« 


Mithrldates,  eldett  eon  of 
Phraatea. 
erodes. 
Unfortunate  expedition  of 
Crassus   against  the  Par 
thians. 

Ventidius,  general  of  tbe 
Booians,  fains  a  victory  over 
the  Parthians,  which  tetrievea 
the  honour  they  had  lost  at 
the  battle  of  CarnB. 


rOIITOB. 


5 


LocollHa   defeats    Tipra 
and  Mithrldates,  who  had  joined 
their  Ibroes  near  tbe  river  Area 
mia. 

Mitbridates  recover*  all  iris 
dnniiuions,  in  coosequenoe 

the  o»i*under«tandinfs   that 
take  place  in  the  Roman  anny. 

PiHnpey  is  appninied  to  suc- 
ceed l«ueiiilus  lie  ffstins  many 
advantages  over  Miihridatcs. 
and  oblifRS  him  to  fly. 

Tifiranes  surrenders  hiaiaelf, 
to  Pompey. 

Pompey  makes  himself 
ter  of  Caina.  in  which  the  trea 
sures  of  Mitbridates  were  laid 
op. 

Death  of  Mithrfdates  Phar^ 
naees  bis  son,  whom  the  army 
had  elected  king,  suhnilta  his 

Esrson  and  domtniooa  to  tbe 
omans. 


•VmACOSB. 


Byraeuse  fi  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
year  o(  tbe  world  3905 ;  before  Christ  709. 


PIrat  appaannce  of  Gelon. 


Gelon  is  elected  king  of  Syracuse.  He 
reians  five  or  six  years. 

Hlero  I.    He  ivigiis  1 1  yean. 

Thrasybulus.  In  a  year's  time  be  is  ex< 
peried  bf  his  subjects. 

The  Syracusans  eigoy  their  liberty  during 
sixty  years. 

The  Athenians,  assisted  by  tbe  people  of 
Segesta,  undertake  the  sit^  of  ffyraenae  un- 
der their  general  Nicias,  They  are  obliged  to 
raise  It  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  Syra- 
cusans pursue  and  defeat  them  entirely. 

Spinning  of  Dionysius  tbe  Elder. 


Dionysius,  after  having  deposed  the  ancient 
magistrates  of  Syracuse,  is  phnsnl  at  tbe  head 
of  the  new  ones,  and  soon  after  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  generalissimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syracusans  against  Dionyvhrs, 
upon  account  ofthe  taking  of  6ela  by  tbe  Car- 
thaginians. It  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans, 
by  one  of  tlie  conditions  of  which,  Syracuse  is 
to  continue  in  sabjectinn  to  IHonysitra.  He 
esiablislies  the  tyranny  in  his  own  person. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  against  Diony- 
nins.     He  And  means  to  piii  an  end  to  tbem 

Dionysius  makes  grf  at  preparations  Ibr  a 
iii'w  wsr  with  the  Carthaginians. 


caethaob. 


Carthage  was  Ibanded  in  the  yaar  of  the 
world  3158.  before  Christ  84U. 

First  treaty  between  tbe  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  It  appears  that  the  Carthagiaiaas 
had  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  brfore  tMs 
treaty,  as  they  were  in  poscession  of  part  of  it 
when  it  was  concluded:  but  what  year  they 
did  no  is  not  known. 

The  Carthaginians  make  an  alliance  with, 
Xerxaa. 

The  Cartbaglniana,  under  Amilcar.  attsek 
the  Greeks  settled  in  Sicily.  Tliey  are  beateo 
l»y  Galon. 


^Tbe  Cartbaglniana  send  troopa  under  Ban 
nibal.  to  aid  the  people  of  Segesta  againai  tbe 
Syracusans. 


Haanibal  and  Imiloon  are  aent  to  conquer 
Sicily.  They  open  tbe  campaign  with  tbe  Bifife 
of  Agrigentum. 


file  war  carried  on  by  tbe  Cartbaginlans  in 
Sicily  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Syracusans. 
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3643 

3644 
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3654 
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3657 
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3673 
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3745 
3749 
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390 
348 
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MavMcre  of  all  the  CarthafinUnii  In  8icily, 
followed  by  a  declaratton  of  war,  which  Dio* 
nyciiis  caused  to  be  tiffhifled  lo  them  by  a 
herald  whom  he  deepauhed  to  Carthage. 

Dionysiua  takef  Hbegiuin  by  capiuilatioii. 
The  next  year  lie  breaks  the  treaty,  and 
makes  himself  waster  of  it  again  by  force. 

Death  of  Dionysiua  the  EMer.  His  son, 
Dlonysius  Ike  Younfer,  succeeds  hiiu.  By 
the  adviee  of  Dion,  bis  brother- in*iaw,  he 
causes  Plato  to  cniiie  to  his  eourt. 

Dion  banished  by  the  order  of  Dionysiua, 
retires  into  Peloponnesus. 

Dioiiysiiis  makes  Arete,  his  sister,  the  wife 
of  Dion,  marry  Tiraocrates,  one  of  his  friends.i 
That  treaiuient  makes  Dion  resolve  to  attack 
the  tyrant  by  open  force. 

Dion  obliges  Dionysiua  to  abandon  0yn- 
cuse.     He  sets  sail  fur  Italy. 

Caliippus  causes  Dion'  to  be  aasaaainatedt 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  where 
he  reigns  about  thirteen  months. 

Hipparinus,  brother  of   Diouysius  the 
Younger,  dhvee  Callippui  out  of  Syracuse, 
and  establishes  himaelf  in  his  pi  tee  for  two 
years. 

Dionysiua  reinstated. 

The  Byraeaaans  call  in  Timoleon  to  their 
aid. 

Dionysiua  is  forced  by  Timoleon, to  surren- 
der himself,  and  retire  lo  Corinth. 

Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syracuse, 
and  throughout  Sicily,  the  liberty  of  which  he 
reinacatea. 


Agathocles  makea  himself  tyrant  of  Syra- 
ease. 

A  Soaian  legion  aeiiaa  Bhcf  Ian  by  tusack- 
ery. 


Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with  an  army,  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Dionysiua.  It  sub- 
sists four  or  five  years. 


863 
S8l 

S50 


854 


840 


848 
341 


3767 
3776 


337 


Hiaro  and  Arteniidonis  ara  aiade  aoprema 
macistrates  by  the  Syracusan  troops. 
Hiero  is  declaffed  king  by  the  Syracuaans. 

Appins  Claudius  goes  to  Sicily  to  aid  the 
Maniertines  aeainst  the  Carthaginians.    Hie 
ro,  who  was  at  first  against  him.  comes  to  an 
accfMnmoflation  with  hicn,  and  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  t lie  Romans. 


Second  treaty  of  peace  eoaeladad  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians. 

The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  attempt  to 
seise  Sicily.   They  are  defeated  by  Timoleon^ 
who  was  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  aid  of 
the  Syraciisans. 

Hanno,  a  citiaen  of  Carthage,  forms  the  de 
sign  of  making  himaelf  master  of  hie  eountry. 


Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthag*.  to  demand 
aid  against  Alexander  the  Great. 

Beginning  of  the  wars  betireen  tlie  Cart  ha 
ginians  and  Agathocles  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 


The  Carthaginians  aend  Ma^o  with  a  fleet 
to  aid  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus. 


»  «•*  e»«  ee— •••  »*•  ••*  wea  •«»  a#e  epa  ***  *a«  ••9  •#•  •••  a«a  »mm  «»•  « 


»•»•«*•••••«•••••••«•«•• 


teaaaaaa^s 


»•«#•••••••••  ••««aa««a#a»»»«««a*<M«e#**B 


Hiero  sends  the  Carthaginians  aid  against 
the  Ibralga  mercanartaf. 


.••.•.•.•••••. 


Beginnina  of  the  first  Puaie  war  with  the 
Romans.     It  continues  twenty«four  years. 

The  Romans  besieae  the  Carthaginians  in 
Agriientum.  and  take  Uie  city  after  a  siege 
of  seven  monttw. 

Sea-fight  between  the  Rnmaaa  and  Cartha^ 
ginians.  near  ttie  coast  of  Myle. 

Sea-fight  near  Ecnoaraa  in  Sidly. 

Regukis  in  AArka.    Ha  ia  tahan  priaoner. 

Xantippus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Regulus  is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex* 
change  of  prisoners.  At  hia  raiurn,  the  Car< 
thagjnians  put  him  to  death  with  the  most 
cruel  torments. 

Siege  of  LilyhBom  by  the  Ronnana. 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  islands 
of  iEgatcs,  followed  by  a  treaty,  which  puts 
an  end  to  the  first  Pnnic  war. 

War  of  Libya  against  the  foreign  mercena- 
ries. It  continues  three  years  and  four 
montha. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up  Saidinia  to  the 
Romans,  and  engage  to  pay  them  ]*2U0 
talents. 

Amikar  Is  killed  in  Spain.  Asdrubal.  hi* 
son-in-law,succeeds  him  in  the  command  of 
tlM  army. 

Hannibal  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  request 
of  his  uncle  Asdrubal. 
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91S      Dcatk  of  Hiero.    HkroafMNia,  baa  grand 
KML  neMedb  Mai. 

Hieroaxaios  ahaadoai  the  pany  of  the  Eo- 
aiant.  aad  eaiera  into  aa  alliaaee  with  Ban-' 
aihal.     He  la  aaeaMiaated  aooa  after.    Hie 
deatli  ia  foUoirad  witb  ffvat  tnwMat  Co  Byra- 
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149 
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Battle  of  OaaMB.    Hanaihal 
■Ula. 


of 
ia 

to  Ci- 


Mareellua 
threa  jraaiB. 
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takes  ^jrractiee,  after  a  aiege  of 


Aaftnbal  la 


in  fl^afai  bf  the  two 


The  two  flelploe  ere  kMled  hi  Spain. 
The  Homane  beeiege  Capua. 

Hannibal  adraneea  to  Rome,  and  beaiegee  IL    The  Romane  eoon  after  take  Oapan. 

Aedrubal  enter*  lufjr.  He  is  defeated  by  the  eoneol  LiWua,  wbon  tke  other  eonani,  Ncso. 
had  joined. 

Beipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Bpain.    Re  is  made  coaaal  the  year  Mtowing.  and 
goes  to  Africa. 
Hannibal  is  rseallsd  to  the  aid  of  his  ooantry. 

Interview  of  Hsnnibal  and  Scipio  la  Aft-iea,  followed  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  whicfa  the 
Romans  gsin  a  complete  victory. 

Treaty nf  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romaas,  which  pau  an  end  to  the  aeoond 
Panic  war. 

Fifty  yean  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  eeeond  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  Pnnie 
wars. 

Hannibal  Is  made  prartor  of  Carthage,  and  n>ft>rms  the  enorts  of  Justice  and  the  Annneea. 
After  having  eiereiasd  that  oflce  two  years,  hs  retires  to  king  Antiochus  at  Ephcsna.  whom 
hs  advisss  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Beipio  at  Epheeos. 

Hannibal  takes  reftige  In  the  Island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  delivered  ap  to  the  Romans. 

Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  reftige  with  Prusias.  king  of  Bilhynin. 

Death  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  send  commissioners  into  Aftlea,  to  adjuike  the  diflbrence  which  had  arii 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masini 


Bseond  embassy  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Aflica,  to  make  new  inquiries  into  the  diflbr- 
enees  eiisting  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Maainissa. 

Beginning  of  the  third  Punle  war.    It  continues  a  little  more  than  (hor  years. 

Carthsge  is  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

Scipio  the  Younger  is  made  consu'.  and  receivee  the  command  of  the  army  belbre  ObT' 
thage. 

Beipio  takes  and  entirely  demoliahes  Carthage. 
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A. 


A-BAN'TI-DAS  m&kM  himself  tjnuit  of  Si- 
C7011,  iii.  477. 

A'BAS,  king  of  Argos,  I  624^ 

AB.DO-LON'T-MUS  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Sidon  against  his  will,  iiL  142 ; 
his  answer  to  Alexander,  ibid. 

A-B£'LOX,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  L  280. 

AB-Aa-DA'TES,  king  of  Sasiana,  engages 
in  the  serrioe  of  Cyrus,  i*  408 ;  he  is  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tbymbra,  420. 

A'BRA-HAM  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah,  i. 
163;  the  Seriptare  places  him  very  near 
Nimrod ;  and  why,  347. 

A-BROO'0>MAS,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Artajcerzes  Mnemon's  army,  marches 
against  Cyrus  the  yoanger,  iL  320. 

AB'8A-L0M,  brother  of  Alexander  JannsBus, 
iv.  343 ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  846. 

AB-TT-TI'TES,  goremor  of  Susa  for  Darius, 
sarrenders  that  place  to  Alexander,  iii.  184; 
who  makes  him  go?emor  of  Surinam,  185. 

A-BT'DOS,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip, 
ir.  10,  Ac. ;  tragical  end  of  that  city,  12. 

A-CAD'B-MY,  founded  at  Alexandria  under 
the  name  of  Mnsssum,  iii.  402. 

AC-AR-NA'NI-AKS,  people  of  Greece,  their, 
courage,  iii.  569. 

AC'CI-US.     See  Atticns. 

A-CH^'ANS,  settled  by  AchsBus  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, L  528 ;  institution  of  their  com- 
monwealth, iii.  467;  their  goyernment, 
cities  of  which  the  Achaean  league  is  formed 
at  first,  ibid.;  cities  which  join  it  after- 
wards, ibid.;  chiefs  who  rendered  the 
republic  so  flourishing,  566 — 575.  The 
Achaeans  enter  into  a  war  with  Sparta, 
503 ;  after  suffering  many  losses  they  call 
in  Antigonus  to  their  aid,  507;  in  a  war 
with  the  ^tolians,  they  have  recourse  to 
Philip,  540 ;  they  declare  for  the  Romans 
against  that  prince,  iv.  29 ;  th^  join  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  69;  their 
cruel  treatment  of  mony  Spartans,  100; 
they  subject  the  Messenians,  121;   they 


send  deputies  to  Rome  concerning  Sparta, 
124;  Callicrates,  one  of  their  deputies, 
betrays  them,  ibid. ;  they  resolve  to  share 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  208;  they  are  suspedted 
by  the  Romans,  250;  cruel  treatment  of 
them  by  the  Romans,  ibid.;  troubles  in 
Achaia,  205;  the  Aehssans  declare  war 
against  the  LacedsBmonians,  ibid.;  they 
insult  the  Roman  commissioners,  ibid.; 
they  engage  Boeotia  and  Chalcis  to  join 
them,  268 ;  they  are  defeated  by  Metellus, 
268;  and  afterwards  by  Mummius,  ibid., 
Ac. ;  Achaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, 271. 

A-CH^'ME-NES,  brother  of  Xerxes,  iL  58. 

A-CH^'ME-NES,  brother  of  Artoxerxes 
Mnemon,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
sent  by  that  prince  against  Egypt,  ii.  136 ; 
he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

A-CHiB'lJS,  son  of  Xuthns,  founder  of  the 
Achseans,  i.  528. 

A-CHA'US,  cousin  of  Selencus  Ceraunus, 
has  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  iii.  523 ;  he  avenges  the  death  of 
that  prince,  ibid. ;  be  refuses  the  crown, 
and  preserves  it  for  Antiochus  the  Great, 
ibid.;  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  524;  he 
revolts  against  Antiochus,  530;  his  power, 
ibid. ;  he  is  betrayed,  and  delivered  up  to 
Antiochus,  and  put  to  death,  537. 

A-CHAFA,  so  called  flrom  Achssns.  See 
Achaeans,  L  528. 

A-CHAR'NI-ANS,  comedy  of  Aristophanes ; 
extract  from  it,  i.  84. 

A-CHIL'LAS,  young  Ptolemy's  guardian,  iv. 
496 ;  be  assassinates  Pompey,  ibid. ;  he  Is 
put  to  death,  500. 

ACH'O-RIS,  king  of  Egypt,  iL  598. 

ACH-RA-DrNA,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  description  of  it,  ii.  597. 

AC-I-CHO'RI-US,  general  of  the  Gauls 
makes  an  irruption  into  Macedonia  iiL 
420 ;  then  into  Greece,  ibid. ;  he  perisVes 
there,  422. 
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A'CILI-US,  (Mmiim)  m  Bfvpointea  to  eoai>  1 

Duuid  in  Orecee  aipuatl  Anlioebaf ,  ir.  70 ; 

be  defeaU  that  prinee  oear  TbermopjUe, 

72 ;  be  tQl^eeto  the  iEtoliMS,  74. 
A-CIL'I-U3,  »  joang  Roaum,  bii  itratagem 

to  make  Perien*  qait  bie  aejlvm,  W.  232. 
A-CRI8'I-US,  king  of  Argoe,  L  524. 
A-CROT'A.TES,    ioo    •T  Areoi,    king    of 

Bpmrta,  iiL  445;    valour  of  thAi  jnang 

]»rinee,  447. 
AC'TI-UM,  ritj  famonj  for  Anton j*!  defeat, 

if.  516. 
A'DA  continued  in  the  goremment  of  Caria, 

after  the  death  of  Iridaena  ber  husband, 

iii.  119. 
AD'HER'BAL,  general  of  the  Carthaginiane, 

defeat!  the  Romani  at  lea,  L  245. 

AD-I-MAN'TES  is  appointed  general  of  the 
Atbeniant  after  the  battle  of  Arginn»»,  ii. 
297;  hj  what  means  he  escapes  death 
a/ler  his  defeat  at  ^gospotamns,  304. 

AD-ME'TUS,  king  of  the  Molossiant,  gires 
Tbenistoelet  refuge,  ii.  116;  be  is  intimi- 
dated bj  the  Athenians,  and  sends  him 
•waj,  126. 

AD-MB'T1T8,  ofBeer  in  Alexander's  army, 
iit.  151. 

A-BO'NIS.  Feasts  celebrated  in  hononr  of 
him  at  Athens,  ii.  240. 

A-DORE^    Btjmology  of  thai  word,  i.  602. 

AD-VER'SI-TT.  It  exalts  the  glory  of  a 
prince,  i.  464 ;  train  of  advenitj,  i.  200. 

A-AC'I-DAS,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of 
Eplras,  is  driven  out  of  bis  dominions  by 
the  intrigues  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
iii.  66 ;  he  re-ascends  the  throne,  ibid. 

JE-AC'I-DES,  king  of  K pirns,  is  banished 
by  his  own  subjeetSy  iiL  836. 

iB'GJB-US,  king  of  Athens,  i.  525. 
^•OrNA,  a  little  island  near  Athens,  ii.  46. 
iB'OOS-POT'A-MUS,  famous  for  Lysander's 
victory  over  the  Athenians,  ii.  301. 

M-QYP'TVS,  name    given    Sesostris.    See 

Sesostris. 
A-NE'ASf  supposed  by  Virgil  «otemporary 

with  Dido,  1.  207. 

JBN-0-BAK'BU8,  (Domttius)  eonsul^  de- 
elares  for  Antony,  Mid  retires  to  him,  ir. 
618. 

£'0-LIC,  dialect,  i. 

M'O'ltVS,  son  of  Hellenus,  reigns  in  Thes- 
ealy,  I. 

f  RA  of  Nabonassar,  I.  860;  of  the  Seleu- 
oides,  iii.  862. 

£8'CUI-NES,  Athenian  orstor,  suffers  him- 
self to  be  corrupted  by  Philip's  gold,  iii. 
69,  62,  77 ;  he  accuses  Demosthenes,  86 ; 
he  is  oast,  and  retires  into  banishment,  87. 

JB'SOP,  the  Phrygian,  his  history,  I.  574;  he 
goes  to  the  court  of  CroesuSy  676;  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  invenlor  of 
fables,  ibid. 

AI-TO'LI-A,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
Greece,  l.  520. 

<E.TO'LI.ANS.    War  of  the  iBtolians  against 


the  Aehspaas  and  Philip,  iS.  53f ;  propoeals 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  diem,  570 ; 
the  JBtoUans  join  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  5«7;  they  nuke  peace  with  that 
prinee,  692;  they  deeiare  against  bins  for 
the  Romaas,  It.  20,  30 ;  they  condemn  the 
treaty  sMde  between  Philip  and  the  Ra- 
mans, 40 ;  th^  form  a  re»4ntioB  to  seize 
]>emelrias,  Clmleit,  and  LaeedsemoD«  by 
treachery,  S4 ;  they  call  in  the  aid  of  An- 
tiocbns  against  the  Romans,  66 ;  they  offer 
to  submit  to  the  Romans,  75 ;  and  cannot  , 
obtain  peace,  77 ;  the  senate,  at  the  request 
of  the  Athenians  sod  Bbodians,  afterwards 
grant  it  them,  99 ;  eraei  treauaeni  of  them 
by  the  Romans,  239,  250. 

AF'RI-CA,  disooTcred  by  the  care  of  Nechao^ 
i.  177;  H^nno  sails  round  it  by  order  of 
the  senate,  201. 

A6-A-M£M'K0N,  king  of  Mycenss,  L  525. 

A6-A-RISTA,  wife  of  Megaeles ;  her  Esther's 
conduct  in  choosing  ber  a  husband,  i.  556. 

A-GATH'0-CLES  seises  the  tyranny  of  Syra- 
cuse, i.  225 ;  iv.  428 ;  bis  expeditions  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  and  in  AfKea, 
i.  226,  Ac. ;  be  brings  over  Ophelias  to  his 
side,  and  then  puts  him  to  death,  231; 
miserable  end  of  that  tyrant,  231. 

A-6ATH'0-CLE8,  governor  of  ParthU  for 
Antiochns,  iii.  465. 

A-OATH'0-CLES,  lifother  of  Agatboelen, 
iii.  638  ;  his  ascendant  over  Ptolemy  Pbilo- 
pater,  ibid. ;  bis  measures  for  obtaii^ing  the 
tuition  of  Ptolemy  Epiphaaes,  iv.  7;  he 
perishes  miserably,  8. 

A-OATH-0'CLEA,  concubine  of  Ptolemy 
Pbilopater»  iii.  538;  miserable  ntd  of  that 
woman,  iv.  8. 

AG'B-LAS  of  Naupactus,  ambassador  firom 
the  allies  to  Philip;  wisdom  of  his  dis- 
course, iii.  561. 

A-GES'I-LAUS  is  elected  king  of  Sparta,  iL 
355  ;  his  education  and  character,  356  :  he 
sets  out  for  Aula,  358;  he  differs  with 
Lysander,  359;  his  expeditions  in  Asia, 
862,  Ac. ;  Sparta  appoints  him  genera- 
lissimo by  sea  and  land,  365 ;  he  com- 
missions Pisander  to  command  the  fleet  in 
his  stead,  ibid. ;  his  interview  with  Phama- 
basas,  366;  the  ephori  recall  him  to  the 
aid  of  his  country,  370 ;  his  ready  obedi- 
ence, ibid.;  he  gains  a  vietory  over  the 
Thebans  at  Coronssa,  in  which  he  is 
wounded,  373,  874;  he  returns  to  Sparta, 
ibid. ;  he  always  retains  his  ancient  man- 
ners, ibid. ;  he  discovers  the  conspincy 
formed  by  Lysander,  375;  different  ex- 
peditions of  Agesilaus  in  Greece,  ibid. ;  he 
causes  his  brother  Telutins  to  be  appointed 
admiral,  ibid. ;  Spbodrias  is  acquitted  by 
his  means,  664;  Antaicides  rallies  him 
upon  his  being  wounded  by  the  Thebans, 
ibid. ;  dispute  between  Agesilaus  and  Bpa- 
minondas  in  the  assembly  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  567 ;  he  causes  war  to  be  declared 
against  the  Thebans,  568 ;  be  finds  means 
to  save  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle 
of  Lenctra,  571 ;  bis  conduct  in  the  two 
irruptions  of  the  Thebans  into  the  tern- 
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tory  of  Sparta,  573;  Sparta  sends  aid  to 
Taohos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  bad  rerolted 
against  Persia,  600 ;  actions  of  Agesilaus 
m  Egypt,  601 ;  be  declares  for  Nectaaebis 
against  Taobos,  ibid. ;  he  dies  on  bis  retom 
to  Sparta,  602. 

A-OES'I-LAUS,  uncle  on  the  mother's  side 
to  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  491 ;  he  abases 
that  prince's  confidence,  ibid.;  Tiolence 
which  he  eommits  when  one  of  the  ephori, 
497, 

AQ.E.SIP'O-LXS,  king  of  Sparta  with  Ages, 
ilans,  ii.  552 ;  difference  between  those  two 
kings,  ibid. ;  he  commands  the  army  sent 
agunst  Olynthos,  555 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

AG-E-SIP'0-LIS  reigns  at  SparU  with  Ly- 
curgus,  iii  544;  he  is  dethroned  by  Ly- 
oargus,  iy.  48 ;  be  retires  to  the  oamp  of 
the  Romans,  ibid. 

A-OE-SIS'TRA-TA,  mother  of  Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  iii.  499 ;  her  death,  561. 

A-GI-A'TIS,  widow  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta, 
is  forced  by  Leonidas  to  marry  Cleomenes, 
iii.  501;  death  of  that  princess,  510. 

A'GIS,  son  of  Eurysthenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
enslares  the  Inhabitants  of  Bios,  i.  101. 

A'GIS  IL,  son  of  Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta, 
IL  247 ;  he  makes  war  against  the  people 
of  Elts,  355 ;  he  acknowledges  Leotyobides 
for  his  son  at  his  death,  ibid. 

A'GIS  III.,  SOD  of  another  Archidamns,  king 
9f  Sparta,  commands  the  army  of  the 
LaoedsBmoniaos  against  the  Macedonians, 
and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  iiL  198. 

A'GIS  IV.,  son  of  Bndamidas,  reigns  at 
Sparta,  iii.  489;  he  endeavours  to  revive 
the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycnrgns,  and 
effects  it  in  part,  491 ;  only  Agesilans  pre- 
vents the  final  ezeention  of  that  design, 
495 ;  he  is  sent  to  aid  the  Aohssans  against 
the  iBtolians,  ibid. ;  on  his  retnm  to  Sparta, 
be  finds  a  total  change  there,  497 ;  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  506. 

A-GO-NO-THE'TiB,  a  name  given  to  those 
who  presided  in  the  public  games  of  Greece, 
L57. 

AG-RI-CUL'TURB.  Bsteem  the  ancients 
had  for  it,  especially  in  Egypt,  L  154 1  in 
Persia,  i.  479;  and  in  Sioily,  iL  173,  iv. 
897. 

AG-BI-GEN'TUM.  Fonndaaon  of  that 
city,  ii.  235 ;  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its 
inhabitants,  ii.  482 ;  it  is  subgeoted  first  by 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  216;  and  afterwards 
by  the  Romans,  235. 

A'GRON,  prince  of  niyria,  ill.  486. 

A-HAS-U-E'RUS,  name  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tare  to  Astyages,  as  also  to  Gambyses  and 
Darius. — See  the  names  of  the  two  last. 

A'HAZ,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vassal  and 
tributary  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  i.  361. 

AL-BA'NI-ANS,  situation  of  their  country, 
iv.  480;  they  are  defeated  by  Pompey, 
481. 

AL'C^-TJS,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mycenn, 
and  father  of  Amphitryon,  L  524. 

AI/CJE-US.  Greek  poet,  i.  567. 


AL'CB-TAS,  king  of  the  Molossians,  great- 
grandfktfaer  both  to  Pyrrhus  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  iiL  43. 

AL-CI-BrA-DBS.  When  very  young  he 
oarriee  the  prise  of  valour  in  the  battle 
against  the  Potidesans,  ii.  163;  character 
of  that  Athenian,  ii.  226;  his  intimacy 
with  Soorates,  ibid.;  his  versatility  of 
genius,  229 ;  his  passion  for  ruling  alone, 
ibid. ;  his  enormous  expenses  in  the  pnblio 
games,  i.  66;  cities  that  supplied  those 
expenses,  67;  be  begins  to  appear  at 
Athens,  ii.  226;  his  artifice  for  breaking 
the  treaty  with  Sparta,  230;  he  en^^ages 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  132 ; 
he  is  ebcted  general  with  Nicias  and 
Lamacbus,  236;  he  is  accused  of  having 
mutilated  the  statues  of  Mercury,  241 ;  he 
sets  out  for  Sicily,  without  having  been 
able  to  bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  241 ;  he 
takes  Catana  by  surprise,  244;  he  is  re- 
called by  the  Athenians  to  be  tried  upon 
an  accusation,  ibid. ;  he  flies,  and  is  con- 
demned to  die  for  contumacy,  ibid.;  he 
retires  to  Sparta,  246 ;  he  debauches  Timsea, 
the  wife  of  Agis,  and  has  a  son  by  her, 
247;  he  advises  the  Lacedssmonians  to 
send  Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse; 
he  retires  to  Tissaphemes,  277  ;  his  credit 
with  that  satrap,  ibid. ;  his  return  to  Athens 
is  concerted,  279 ;  he  is  recalled,  281 ;  he 
beats  the  Lacedssmonian  fleet,   284;    he 

foes  to  Tiasaphernes,  who  caused  him  to 
e  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sardis, 
ibid. ;  he  escapes  out  of  prison,  ibid. ;  he 
defeats  Mindarus  and  Phamabasus  by  sea 
and  land  the  same  day,  285 ;  be  returns  in 
triumph  to  Athens,  where  he  is  declared 
generalissimo,  2S7  ;  he  causes  the  great 
mysteries  to  be  celebrated,  288;  he  sets 
sail  with  the  fleet,  280 ;  Thrasybulus  ac- 
cuses him  at  Athens  of  having  occasioned 
the  defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Ephesus,  291 ; 
the  command  is  taken  from  him,  292 ;  he 
comes  to  the  Athenian  generals  at  ^gos- 
potamus,  301 ;  the  advice  he  gives  them, 
302;  he  retires  into  the  province  of  Phama- 
basus, 312;  that  satrap  causes  him  to  be 
assassinated,  ibid. ;  his  character,  ibid. 

AL-CI-BI'A-DES,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles ; 
was  reinstated  by  tbe  Aehssans,  and  sent 
deputy  to  Rome  with  complaints  against 
them,  iv.  115;  the  Aehssans  condemn  him 
to  die,  117;  they  soon  after  annul  that 
sentence,  119. 

AL'GI-MUS  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Deme- 
trius  Sotar's  army  against  the  Jews,  iv 
291. 

ALG-M^'ON,  i.  556. 

ALC-MM'0^'1-T>M  expelled  from  Athens 
by  Pisistratus,  i.  560 ;  they  take  the  care 
of  bnUding  the  new  temple  of  Delphi  upon 
themselves,  ibid. ;  their  aid  in  that  under- 
taking, ibid. 

AL-CT-0-NiB'US,  son  of  Antigonus,  carries 
the  head  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  father,  iii.  451. 

A-LBX.AM'E-NBS  is  sent  by  the  ^tolianb 
to  seise  Sparta,  iv.  64;  his  avarice  occa- 
sions the  miscarriage  of  that  iesign,  and 
he  is  killed  in  Sparta,  ibid. 
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>curxu»'«  MUtfUHir  of  MUlg  r»V4 

of  |Mr«u:«  Uj  Ui«  Atbeoiane  from  the  Pernsai, 
92;  U«  ^ivetf  U»e  Oroekt  iaUltigciiM  «f  Um 
deitigw  of  tbe  Per»UMia»  96«  • 

Mi^iM  Ui  M««e4<wi«y  as^  4Mf  ai  cb«  eod 
#f  <m«  yew,  it  64M. 

iL-KX-AN'DEB  lit,  avniaBed  the  graai, 

Krt)  of  Philip.  Hb  Mrth,  iii.  9S ;  happj 
locUiifUioa  of  that  prioee,  ibU.,  Ae«;  he 
ha«  ArieUHle  for  bii  preeeptor,  100 ;  Alez- 
aii4eK»  evuen  and  aJfectioo  for  that  pbilo- 
•opher,  ibi<L;  be  brealu  Bneephalut,  103 ; 
ba  a«c«n(l«  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  104; 
be  reducoi  and  aubjecti  the  people  border^ 
fog  upon  hii  kingdom,  who  had  rer oited, 
ibid  ;  he  enters  Greece  to  diffolre  the 
leagu'^B  which  bad  been  formed  agaioft 
bim,  10^;  1j6  defeat!   the  Thebani  in  a 

irent  battle,  and  takes  their  city,  which  be 
e«trovN,  ibid. ;  be  pardonf  the  Atheniant, 
107 ;  lie  fumraooi  a  diet  at  Corinth,  and 
eauBeN  him  self  to  be  declared  generaliseiroo 
of  the  Oreeki  againft  the  Peralanf,  108; 
he  r<5tiirrit  into  Blacedonia,  109 ;  be  makea 
preparation*  for  hie  expedition!  againei  the 
Periiani,  111;  he  appoint!  Antlpater  to 
gofern  Macedonia  ai  nif  viceroy,  ibid.;  be 
•et!  out  for  Aiia,  112;  he  arrirei  at  Ilium, 
where  be  renderi  great  honours  to  the 
memory  of  Achilles,  ibid. ;  he  passes  the 
OranifMiN,  and  gains  a  great  viotorjr  over 
the  Pursians,  li5  ;  he  besieges  and  takes 
Miletus,  118;  then  Haliearnassus,  ibid.; 
and  oonc(uers  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  119; 
he  takes  (lordium,  where  he  outs  the  famous 
Gordian  knot,  121 ;  he  passes  the  straits  of 
Cilioin,  122  {  he  arrives  at  Tarsus,  where 
he  bos  a  dangerous  illness,  oooasloned  by 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  122,  123;  he 
is  ourccl  in  a  few  days,  124;  he  marches 
against  Darius,  and  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  tiiat  prince  near  Issus,  128,  Ac;  tired 
with  imrsuing  Darius,  he  comes  to  that 
prineu  s  uamp,  whioh  his  troops  had  Just 
oefnre  seised,  ISA;  Alexanders  humanity 
aQil  respect  for  Sysigambis,  and  the  other 
oapllve  princesses,  136,  186;  he  enters 
8yrla,  138;  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Da- 
mascus are  delivered  to  him,  ibid. ;  Darius 
writes  him  a  letter  in  the  most  haughty 
terms,  UO;  he  answers  in  the  same  style, 
140)  the  oltv  of  Hldon  opens  its  gates  to 
bim,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  Tyre,  144,  Ac. ; 
•fWr  a  long  siege,  he  takes  that  place  by 
storm,  l&l;  he  receives  a  second  letter 
ttuiu  Darius,  157 ;  he  marches  to  Jerusalem, 
168 :  honours  paid  by  him  to  the  hij(h- 
priest  Jaddus,  lOO;  be  enters  Jerusalem, 
«nd  oiTers  saerl6ce«  there.  Ibid. ;  DsnietV 

{>rophecies  relating  to  him  are  shown  him. 
bill ;  he  grants  great  privileges  to  the 
Jc\w,  and  ret\isos  the  same  to  the  Stiinari. 
vans,  101;  he   besieges  and  takes   Goaa, 


I 


lM;he 

adf  asaelcr  ef  it,  147,  am4  bepiw  tv 
AlexaD^Ma,  ICO ;  be  gMC  ti*  lab^m. 
TiMte  «^  tissyit  «r  Jmpiur  Ammatu  170. 
Md  /iasrs  bisBMdf  to  te  4ed»«d  the  «■ 
of  thMl  god,  ibid. ;  relarw  to  Bdtt  and 


he  k  nsfbrmed  of  thf 
of  dJMi  psiMie's  Witt,  171 :  be 
to  be  iatnred  with  very  great 
ibid. :  be  pMMs  Ike  Eapbratoa.  172. 
the  Tigria,  ibifd. ;  he  eosnes  vp 
and  gains  tlie  great  batUe  of  ArbeU.  1«« ; 
be  takes  ArbcU  ibid. ;  Babjl«A,  192. 5w«. 
184,  nibd«ee  tbe  Uzii,  187;  aeixca  the 
passes  of  Sasa,  iUd. ;  airives  at  Fn  aty n^ 
of  which  be  mokea  bineelf  Maetcr,  189; 
mad  b«fB«  tbe  palace  of  that  city  m  a  de- 
baaeb,  190;  he  p«rs«et  Darvas,  193;  the 
treatment  of  that  prince  br 
bim  to  haeteo  bb  asardi,  191 : 
grief  on  seeing  Daiiaa,  who  bad  y«tt 
exiMred,  194;  be  eends  bia  body  to 
gambu,  ibid. ;  he  marches  agaiaet 
108;  Tbalestris  qneea  of  tbe 
comes  from  a  remote  eoantiy  to  aee 
201 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  i^eaevra  and 
debauch,  ibid. ;  he  continues  hie  march 
against  Bessns,  203;  be  pots  PhUotoa  to 
death  upon  suspicion  of  haviog  cwtorcd 
into  a  conspiracy  against  bim,  208,  and 
Parmenio  hie  father,  ibid.;  be  eobdoes 
several  nations,  210;  be  arrives  in  Bac- 
triana,  210;  bis  craei  treatmcDt  of  the 
Brambides,  ibid. ;  Bessus  is  brongbt  to 
him,  ibid.;  be  tokea  many  eitiee  in  Bae- 
triana,  212,  and  builds  one  near  the  laxartes, 
to  which  he  gives  his  name,  ibid.;  he 
marches  against  the  Sogdiana,  who  bad 
revolted,  and  destroys  many  of  their  cities, 
ibid. ;  the  Scythians  send  ambaesadors  to 
him,  who  speak  with  extraordinary  liberty, 
214;  he  passes  the  laxartes,  216.  gains  a 
victory  over  the  Scythians,  and  treats  the 
conquered  favourably,  217 ;  he  quells  a  re- 
volt of  the  Sogdians,  213 ;  he  sends  Bessus 
to  Ecbaiana,  to  be  punished,  218 ;  he  takes 
the  city  of  Petra,  219 ;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  in  which 
be  is  in  great  danger,  220;  he  gives  Clitas 
the  command  of  the  provinces  which  bad 
before  been  under  Artebasus,  ibid. ;  be  in- 
vitos  that  offioer  to  a  feast,  and  kills  him, 
221, 222 ;  be  undertakes  various  expeditions, 
324 ;  be  marries  Roxana  daagfator  of  Oxy- 
artas,  ibid.;  he  resolves  to  march  aga<nst 
India,  and  makes  preparations  for  aettio; 
out,  225;  he  endeavours  to  make  hi^ 
oourtiers  adore  bim  after  the  Persian  man- 
ner, ibid. ;  he  puta  the  philosopher  Calis- 
thenes  to  death,  228;  he  seta  out  for  India, 
ibid. ;  he  takes  many  cities  there  that  ap- 
peared impregnable,  and  frequently  en- 
dangers hie  life,  233,  234,  Ac;  he  gnnv? 
Taxilus  bis  protootion,  230 ;  he  passes  the 
river  Indus,  230 ;  then  the  Hydaspea.  2:{7. 
and  gains  a  fiamoos  victory  over  Porua.  24l : 
be  restores  that  prince  bis  Kingdom.  242; 
be  builds  Niossa  and  Bucephaia,  ibi-L :  he 
advances  into  India,  and  ^ubdaes  many 
nations,  243  ;  he  forms  the  design  of  pene- 
trating as  &r  aa  the  Ganges,  246 ;  geaefal 
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mormar  of  his  Bxmj,  ibid. ;  he  reoonneea 
tliat  design,  and  gives  orders  to  prepare 
for  returning,  249 ;  excess  of  yanity,  which 
he  shows  in  giving  thanks  to  the  godL8,ibid.: 
he  sets  out  on  his  march  to  the  ocean,  250 ; 
^e  subdues  all  he  meets  in  his  way.  263 ; 
he  is  in  extreme  danger  at  the  city  of  Oxy- 
diace,  ibid. ;  he  arrives  at  the  ocean,  254 ; 
prepares  fur  his  return  to  Europe,  ibid. ;  he 
■uffers  extremely  by  famine  in  passing 
desert  places,  ibid. ;  equipa^  in  which  he 
passes  through  Garmania,  256;  he  arrives 
at  Pasargada,  25d;  honours  rendered  by 
him  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  259 ;  he  puts 
Orsines,  satrap  of  the  province,  to  death, 
ibid. ;  he  marries  Statira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  261 ;  he  pays  the  debts  of  the 
soldiers,  ibid.;  appeases  a  revolt  among 
them,  263 ;  he  recalls  Antipater,  and  sub- 
stitutes Craterus  for  him,  265 ;  his  grief  for 
Hephsestion's  death,  266, 269 ;  he  conquers 
the  GosssMus,  266;  he  enters  Babylon, 
notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the 
Bfagi,  and  other  soothsayers,  266 ;  he  eele- 
brates  UephsBstion's  funeral  with  extra- 
ordinary magnificence,  268 ;  he  forms  vari- 
01U  designs  of  expeditions  and  conqnests, 
270 ;  he  sets  people  at  work  to  repair  the 
bank's  of  the  Euphrates,  and  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Belus,  271;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  excessive  drinking,  which  occasions 
his  death,  273,  Ac ;  pomp  of  his  funeral, 
ZIO ;  huB  body  is  carried  to  Alexandria,  312 ; 
judgment  to  be  passed  on  Alexander,  276 ; 
character  of  that  prince  as  to  merit,  ibid., 
Ac,  and  as  to  defects,  282,  Ac,  Daniel's 
prophecies  concerning  Alexander,  160. 

AL-EX-AK'DEK,  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  elected  king,  iii.  296 ;  Cassander 
deprives  that  prince  of  the  sovereignty, 
836 ;  he  afterwards  puts  him  to  death,  355. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  son  of  Cassandcr,  disputes 
the  crown  of  Macedonia  with  his  brother 
Antipater,  iii.  393 ;  he  is  killed  by  Deme- 
trius, whom  he  bad  called  in  to  his  aid, 
393. 

AL-EX-AN'DER  L,  king  of  Epims,  marries 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  iii.  89. 

AL-BX-AN'DER  BA'LA  forme  a  conspiracy 
against  Demetrius  Soter,  iv.  295;  he  as- 
oeods  the  throne  of  Syria,  295 ;  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter,  ibid.;  he  abandons  himself  to 
Toluptuousness,  296;  Ptolemy  declares 
against  him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
ibid. ;  Alexander  perishes,  297. 

AL-EX-AN'DER  ZE-BI-NA  dethrones  De- 
metrius king  of  Syria,  iv.  317;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Antiochus  Orypus,  and  soon  after 
killed,  319. 

AL-EX-AN'DER  L,  son  of  Physcon,  is 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  327 ; 
causes  his  mother  Cleopatra  to  be  put  to 
death,  330;  he  is  expelled  by  his  subjects, 
and  perishes  soon  after,  ibid. 

AL-EX-AN'DER  XL,  son  of  Alexander  L, 
reigns  in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Lathyrus, 
iv.  332 ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  called  Bere- 
nice, and  kills   her  nineteen  days  after. 


ibid. ;  the  Alexandrians  dethrone  him,  337 , 
he  dies,  and  declares  at  his  death  the  Bo- 
man  people  his  heirs,  ibid. 

AL-EX-AN'DER  JAN-NiE'US,  reigns  in 
Judea,  iv.  345 ;  he  attacks  the  inhabitants 
of  Ptolemais,  326;  LacLyrus  marches  to 
the  aid  of  that  city,  and  defeats  Alexander 
near  the  Jordan,  ibid.;  Alexander's  re- 
venge upon  Gaza,  ibid. ;  quarrel  between 
that  prince  and  the  Pharisees,  ibid. ;  gross 
affront  that  he  receives  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  ibid. ;  vengeance  which  he 
takes  for  i^  ibid. ;  civil  war  between  that 
prince  and  bis  subject!*,  ibid. ;  after  having 
terminated  it,  he  abandons  himself  to  feast- 
ing, and  dies,  347. 

AL-BX-AN'DBR  makes  himself  tyrant  ef  • 
Phene,  ii.  580;  he  endeavours  to  subject 
the  people  of  Thessaly,  ibid.;  Pelopidai 
reduces  him,  ibid. ;  he  seizes  Pelopidas  by 
teeachery,  and  puts  him  in  prison,  681; 
Epaminondas  obliges  him  to  release  his 
prisoner,  683 ;  he  is  defeated  near  Cynooe- 
phalus,  584;  his  diversions,  583;  tragical 
end  of  that  tyrant,  587. 

AL-BX-AN'DEB,  son  of  iSropus,  forms  a 
conspiracy  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
iii.  120 ;  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  son  of  Polysperchon,  ac- 
cepts the  general  government  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, iii.  237  ;  he  is  killed  in  Sicyon,  ibid. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  governor  of  Persia  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  524 ;  he  revolts, 
and  makes  himself  sovereign  in  his  pro- 
vince, ibid. ;  he  perishes  miserably,  528. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  deputy  from  the  ufitolians 
to  the  assembly  of  the  allies  held  at  Tempe, 
iv.  38. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  pretended  son  of  Perseus, 
is  driven  out  of  Macedonia,  where  he  had 
usurped  the  throne,  iv.  265. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,  iv.  611. 

AL-EX-AN'DRA,  wife  of  Alexander  Jan- 
DSBus,  reigns  over  the  Jewish  nation,  iv. 
347,  348 ;  she  dies  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  349. 

AL-EX-AN'DRI-A,  city  of  Egypt  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  168 ;  luxury  that 
reigned  there,  i.  138 ;  its  commerce,  137 ; 
famous  library  of  Alexandria,  iii.  402,  403, 
Ac. ;  fate  of  that  library,  iv.  500. 

AL-EX-AN'DRi-A,  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great  upon  the  laxartes,  iii.  211. 

A-L£X'IS,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apa- 
maea,  betrays  Epigenes,  general  of  An- 
tiochus,  iii.  527. 

AL-LO-BRO'GES.  Extent  of  their  country, 
L266. 

ALPS,  mountains  famous  for  Hannibal's  pass- 
ing them,  i.  266. 

A-MA'SIS,  officer  of  Apries,  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Egypt,  i.  181 ;  he  is  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  Nebu- 
ohodonosor,  182;  he  defeats  Apries,  who 
marched  against  him,  takes  him  prisoner 
and  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  reigns 
peaceably  in  Egypt,  183;  his  method  fbr 
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acqairing  the  respect  of  bis  sabjeets,  ibid. ; 
bia  death,  185 ;  hie  bodj  is  taken  out  of 
bis  tomb,  and  bamt,  by  order  of  Gambyses, 
459. 

AM-BA6'SA-D0R6.  Fine  esample  of  dis- 
interestedness in  certain  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, iiL  452. 

A-M£'KOPIIIS,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  164;  bis 
manner  of  educating  his  son  Sesostris, 
ibid. ;  this  king  is  the  Pharaoh  of  Scrip- 
tore,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea, 
ibid. 

AMES'TRIS,  wife  of  Xerxes;  barbarous 
and  inhaman  revenge  of  that  princess,  ii. 
104. 

a  A-MI'SUS,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  iv.  457.  The  engineer  Callimachus, 
who  defended  it,  sets  it  on  i&re  and  burns 
it,  460. 

AM-MO'NIANS,  i.  469 ;  &mouj  temple  of 
that  people,  ibid.  iii.  167. 

AM'NES-TY,  famous  one  at  Athens,  iL  816 ; 

occasions  when  amnesties  are  necessary, 

317. 
A-MOR'GBS,  bastard  of  Pisntbnes,  rerolts 

against  Darius  Nothus,  iL  272;  he  is  taken 

and  sent  into  Persia,  ibid. 

AM'O-SIS,  king  of  Egypt    See  Thetmoeie. 

AM-PHA'RES,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori, 
iii.  499 ;  his  treachery  and  cruelty  to  king 
Agis,  ibid.  500. 

AM-PHIC'TY-ON,  king  of  Athens,  i.  626. 

AM-PHIC'TY-ONS :  Institution  of  that  ax. 
sembly,  i.  525,  ii.  455 ;  their  power,  456  ,* 
oath  taken  at  their  installation,  ibid. ;  their 
condescension  for  Philip  occasions  the 
diminution  of  their  authority,  ibid. ;  famous 
sacred  war  undertaken  by  order  of  this  aa- 
sembly,  iii.  49. . 

AM-PHIP'0-LIS,  city  ot  Thrace,  besieged 
by  Cleon,  general  of  the  Athenianst  ii.  224 ; 
Philip  takes  that  city  from  the  Athenians, 
and  declares  it  free,  iLL  42 ;  it  is  soon  after 
taken  possession  of  by  that  prince,  ibid. 

A*MYN'TAS  I.,  king  of  Macedonia,  submits 
to  Darius,  ii.  32. 

A-MYN'TAS  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  father 
of  Philip,  iii.  36;  his  death,  ibid. 

A-MYN'TAS,  son  of  Perdiccas,  excluded 
from  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  37. 

A-MYN'TAS,  deserter  fi-om  Alexander's 
army,  seiies  the  government  of  Egypt,  iii. 
166;  is  killed  there,  ibid. 

A-MYN'TA6,  one  of  Alexander  the  Oraat's 
officers,  iii.  184. 

A-MYR-TE'US,  one  of  tba  generals  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  against  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  ii.  137;  he  ie  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians,  149;  he  drives  the 
Persians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  declared 
king  of  it,  ii.  219 ;  he  dies,  220. 

A-MY'TIS,  wife  of  Nebuohodonosor,  i.  362. 

AN-A-GHAR'SIS,  of  the  nation  of  the 
Scythian  nomades,  one  of  tiie  seven  sages, 
i.  672 ;  his  contempt  for  riobee,  678. 

A-NAC'RB-ON,  Greek  poet»  i.  669. 


AN-A'TIB.  Fate  of  one  of  the  statnea  of 
this  goddeee,  iv.  609. 

AN-AX-AO'O-RAS,  his  care  of  Peridet,  n. 
142 ;  his  doctrine,  ibid. 

AN-AX-AN'DER,  king  of  LaoedaBDoai^  i. 

107. 
A-NAX  J-LA'CS,  tyrani  of  Zanele,  tL  142. 

A-NAX-IM'B-NES,  in  what  manirer  he 
saved  his  country,  iiL  113. 

AN-DRA-NA-DO'RUS,  guardian  of  Hie- 
ronymus,  king  of  Syracuse,  iv.  406;  bis 
strange  abuse  of  authority,  407 ;  aflter  the 
death  of  Hieronymus,  he  seizes  part  of 
Syracuse,  409 ;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  for 
ascending  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  is  accused 
and  put  to  death,  411. 

AN-DRIS'CUS,  of  AdramyUium,  pratenda 
himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  ia  deelaied 
king  of  Macedonia,  iv.  263 ;  he  dafeata  the 
Roman  army  commanded  by  the  prsetor 
Juventius,  264;  he  is  defeated  twice  by 
Metellus,  ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and  sent  ta 
Rome,  ibid.j  he  adorns  the  triumph  of  Me- 
tellus, 273. 

AN'DRO-GLES,  son  of  Oodroa,  king  of 
Athens,  i.  628. 

AN-DROM'A-CHUS,  gorernor  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  for  Alexander,  iiL  171 ;  sad  end 
of  that  gorernor,  ibid. 

AN-DROM'A-CHUS,  father  of  Achsena,  is 
taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  iii.  523;  Ptolemy  Philopater  sets 
him  at  liberty,  and  restores  him  to  his  son, 
530. 

AN-DRO-NrGUS,  general  for  Antigonns, 
makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  iiL  347 ;  he 
is  besieged  in  that  place  by  Ptolemy,  and 
forced  to  surrender,  350. 

AN.DRO-NI'GUS,  an  officer  of  Peraevs,  put 
to  death,  iv.  212. 

AN-DRO-KrGUS  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  Ariatotle, 
ir.  451. 

AN-DROS'THB-KES,  commander  for  Philip 
at  Corinth,  is  defeated  by  Kicoatratos, 
prsBtor  of  the  Achseans,  iv.  39. 

AN'QELS,  opinions  of  the  pagans  ooneem- 
ing  them,  ii.  899. 

A-NIG'I-tJS,  Roman  pnetor,  is  charged  with 
the  war  against  Gentlns,  king  of  Dlyria,  iv. 
222;  he  defeats  that  prince,  takea  him 
prisoner,  and  sends  him  to  Rome,  ibid.;  ha 
receives  the  hononr  of  a  triumph,  248. 

AN-TAL'GI-DES,  LacedsBmonian,  concludes 
a  shameful  peace  with  the  Persians  for  the 
Greeks,  iL  377. 

AN'TO-NY,  (Marcus)  contrihated  by  his 
valour  to  the  re-establishment  of  Anletes 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  494 ;  when 
triumvir,  he  cites  Gleopatra  before  him, 
and  why,  505;  his  passion  for  that  prin- 
cess, and  her  influence  over  him,  ibid. ;  she 
carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  607; 
Antony  returns  to  Rome  and  marries  Oo- 
taria,  Gsesar's  sister,  508 ;  he  makes  some 
expeditions  into  Parthia,  509;  then  goes 
to  Phoenicia  to  meet  Gleopatr%  ibid.;  his 
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iqjvriotts  treatment  of  Oetavia,  ibid.;  ha 
xnakuJ  himaelf  muter  of  ArmeDia,  mnd  re- 
tarns  to  Alexandria,  which  he  enters  in 
trinmph,  511 ;  there  he  celebrates  the  coro- 
nation of  Cleopatra  and  her  children,  ibid. ; 
open  rupture  between  Cesar  and  Antony, 
613;  the  latter  repudiates  Octairia,  ibid.; 
Antony  pats  to  sea,  acoompanied  by  Cleo- 
patra, 615 ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  near  Aeiium,  where  all  his  troops 
surrender  themselres  to  Csesar,  and  he 
returns  to  Alexandria,  616 ;  he  sends  am- 
bassadors to  treat  of  peace  with  Caesar, 
ibid. ;  seeing  himself  betrayed  by  Cleopa- 
tra, sends  a  challenge  to  Ciesar  to  a  single 
tombat,  519;  belicTing  Cleopatra  had 
killed  herself,  he  falls  upon  his  sword, 
ibid. ;  he  expires  in  Cleopatra's  arms,  520 ; 
that  princess  celebrates  his  funeral  with 
great  magnifteence,  522. 

AK-TIG'0-NA,  mistress  of  PhiloUs,  accuses 
him  to  Alexander,  ill.  205. 

AN-TIG'O-NA,  the  daughUr  of  Ptolemy, 
wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  391. 

AK-TI-GO'NI-A,  a  city  built  by  Antigonus, 
iii.  384,  388 ;  and  destroyed  by  Seleuens, 
388. 

AN-TIG'O-NUS,  one  of  Alexander's  oaptains, 
divides  the  empire  of  that  prince  with  the 
rest  of  them,  iii.  297 ;  he  makes  war  against 
Eumenes,  and  besieges  him  in  Nora,  318 ;  he 
marches  into  Pisidia,  against  Alcetus  and 
Attalus,  319 ;  he  becomes  very  powerful, 
322 ;  he  revolts  against  the  kings,  and  oon- 
tinues  the  war  with  Eumenes,  who  adheres 
to  them,  331 ;  he  is  defeated  by  that  captain, 
841;  he  gets  Eumenes  into  his  hands  by 
treachery,  and  then  rids  himself  of  him  in 
prison,  345 ;  a  confederacy  is  formed  against 
him,  347 ;  he  takes  Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
Ptolemy,  and  makes  himself  tnaster  of  Tyre, 
after  a  long  siege,  348  ;  he  marches  Against 
Cassander,  and  gains  great  advantages  over 
him,  349 ;  he  eoncludes  a  peace  with  the 
confederated  princes,  366 ;  be  puts  Cleopa- 
tra, Alexander's  sister,  to  death,  367;  he 
forms  the  design  of  reinstating  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  368;  be  besieges  and  takes 
Athens,  ibid. ;  exeeMire  honours  paid  him 
there,  361;  he  asauaies  the  title  of  king, 
866;  he  makes  preparations  to  invade 
Egypt,  369 ;  his  euterprise  iemnsuocessful, 
371 ;  he  loses  a  great  battle  at  Ipsus,  and 
ia  killed  in  it,  886. 

AN-TIG'0-NU8  GO-NA'TtJS  oflFers  himself 
as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius  hit  father,  iii. 
400;  be  establishes  himself  in  Macedonia, 
424;  Pyrrhus  drives  him  out  of  it,  444;  he 
retires  into  his  maritime  cities,  ibid.;  he 
sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
against  Pyrrhus,  448;  he  marches  to  the 
assistance  of  Argos,  besieged  by  that  prince, 
449;  he  takes  the  whole  army  and  camp 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  celebrates  the  funeral  of 
that  prince  with  great  magnificence,  450 ; 
he  besieges  Athens,  and  takes  it,  453, 464 ; 
his  death,  471. 

AN-TIG'O-NUS  DO'SON,  as  Philip's  guar- 
aian,  reigns  in  Macedonia,  iii.  476;  the 
▲chssans  call  him  in  to  their  aid  against 


Sparta,  506,  609 ;  he  occasions  their  gain- 
ing several  advantages,  511;  he  is  victo- 
rious in  the  famous  battle  of  bb^asia  against 
Cleomenes,  515 ;  he  makes  himself  master 
of  Spnrta,  and  treats  it  with  grent  clemency, 
519 ;  he  marches  against  the  Illyrians,  and 
dies,  after  having  gained  a  victory  orer 
them,  520. 

AN-TIG'O-NUS,  nephew  of  Antigonus  Do- 
son,  Philip^s  favourite,  discovers  to  that 
prince  the  innooeuce  of  his  son  Demetrius, 
and  the  guilt  of  Perseus,  iv.  146;  Philip's 
intention  in  respect  to  him,  148 ;  he  is  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Perseus,  185. 

AN-TIG'O-NUS,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the 
army  of  Perseus,  iv.  220. 

AN-TIG'O-NUS,  the  brother  of  Aristobulns 
I.  U  appointed  by  bis  brother  to  terminate 
the  war  in  Iturea,  iv. ;  at  his  return,  hia 
brother  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

AN-TIG'O-NUS,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  is 
sent  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  iv.  353 ;  he  is 
set  upon  thtf  throne  of  «fudea,  354;  he  is 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  356 ;  he  surrenders, 
and  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

AN-TIM'A-CHUS,  officer  in  the  army  of 
Perseus,  iv.  206. 

AN'TI-OCH,  city  buUt  by  Seleuous  upon  the 
Orontes,  iii.  388. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS,  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades, 
attaeks  the  LacsDdemonians  with  ill  eon- 
duct,  and  is  defeated  with,  great  loss.  iL 
291. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS  I,  snrnamed  Soter.  reigns  in 
Syria,  and  marries  Stratonice  his  father's 
wife,  iii.  416;  he  endearoors  to  seize  the 
kingdom  of  Pergaonue,  456 ;  be  is  defeated 
by  Bumeaes,  puts  one  of  his  sons  to  death, 
•nd  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS  II.  sumamed  Theos,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Syria,  iii.  456 ;  he  delivers 
Miletus  from  tyranny,  ibid. ;  he  carries  the 
war  into  Egrpt  against  Ptolemy,  459 ;  the 
provinces  of  the  east  rerolt  against  him, 
ibid.;  be  lopes  most  of  those  provinces, 
ibid.;  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
marries  Berenice  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  after  having  repudiated  Laodice, 
460;  he  repudiates  Berenice,  and  takes 
LaoJice  again,  who  causes  him  to  be  poi- 
soned, 460;  Daniel's  prophecies  concern- 
ing him,  460. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS  HI'E-RAX  commands  in 
Asia  Minor,  iii.  466 ;  he  enters  into  a  league 
with  his  brother  Seleucus  against  Ptolemy, 
470;  he  declares  war  against  Seleucus, 
gives  him  battle,   and   defeats   him  with 

.  great  danger  of  his  life,  ibid.;  he  is  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Eumenes,  472;  he 
retires  to  Ariarathes,  who  soon  after  seeks 
occasion  to  rid  himself  of  him,  ibid.;  he 
takes  refuge  with  Ptolemy,  who  imprisons 
him,  ibid. ;  he  esoape%  and  is  assassinated 
by  robbers,  ibid. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS  m.  sumamed  the  Great, 
begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  iii.  524;  fidelity 
of  Acbspns  in  respect  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  ap- 

eints  Hermias  his  prime  minister,  ibid. ; 
olon  and  Alexander,  whom  he  had  tp- 
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pointed  goremon  of  Medi*  «od  Penia, 
roTolt  Against  bim,  ibid. ;  be  marrief  Lao- 
dieoy  the  daogbtcr  of  Mithridates,  ibid.; 
be  sacrifices  Epigeaef,  the  most  able  of  bis 

fenerali,  to  tfae  jealousy  of  Heraias,  627 ; 
e  marches  agaiost  the  rebels,  and  rednees 
them,  528  ,*  be  rids  himself  of  Henaias, 
629;  he  marches  into  Coelosjria,  and 
takes  Seleucia,  531 ;  Tyre  and  Ptolemais, 
632 ;  he  makes  a  truce  with  Ptolemy, 
ibid. ;  the  war  breaks  ont  again,  ibid. ;  An- 
tiochos  gains  many  adrantages,  534;  he 
loses  a  great  battle  st  Raphia,  535;  he 
makes  peace  with  Ptolemy,  636 ;  he  toms 
bis  arms  against  Aehsens.  who  had  re- 
Tolted,  ibid. ;  Aehsras  is  pat  into  his  bands 
by  treachery,  and  ezeented,  ibid. ;  expe- 
ditions of  Antioehos  into  Media,  692 ;  Par- 
tbia,  594;  Uyrcania,  ibid.;  Baetria,  ibid. ; 
ftnd  even  into  India,  696 ;  be  enters  into 
as  alliance  with  Philip  to  ioTade  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  ir.  9 ;  and  soises  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine,  ibid. ;  he  makes  war  agunst 
Attains,  22 ;  apon  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Romans  he  retires,  ibid. ;  he  reeoTers 
Coelosyria,  which  Aristomenes  had  taken 
from  him,  ibid. ;  Antioehos  forms  the  de- 
sign of  seizing  Asia  Minor,  23  ;  he  takes 
some  places  there,  44 ;  an  embassy  is  sent 
to  him  from  the  Romans  npon  that  subject, 
44 ;  Hannibal  retires  to  him,  47 ;  the  arri- 
val of  that  general  determines  him  upon  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  60;  he  marches 
against  the  Pisidians,  and  sobdnes  them, 
68  ;  he  goes  to  Oreeoe  at  the  request  of  the 
iBtolians,  60 ;  be  attempts  to  bring  orer 
the  Acbaeans  in  vain,  68  ;  and  afterwards 
the  Doeotians,  69  ;  he  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Chalcis,  and  all  Bnboea,  ibid. ;  the 
Romans  declare  war  against  him,  ibid, ;  he 
makes  an  ill  use  of  Hannibal's  counsels, 
71;  he  goes  to  Chalcis  and  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  person  in  whose  house  he 
lodges,  ibid. ;  he  seizes  the  strait  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  near  these 
mountains,  and  escapes  to  Cbaleis,  78 ;  on 
his  return  to  Bphesus,  he  ▼entures  a  sea- 
fiffbt,  and  loses  it,  76;  bis  fleet  gains  some 
advantages  over  the  Khodians,  78;  he 
loses  a  second  battle  at  sea,  79;  conduct 
of  Antiochus  after  this  defeat,  80 ;  he  makes 

Eroposals  of  peace,  which  are  rejected,  82 ; 
e  loses  a  great  battle  near  Magnesia,  84, 
86,  Ac. ;  he  demands  peace  and  obtains  it, 
87  ;  on  what  conditions,  ibid. ;  in  order  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  plunders 
a  temple  in  Blymais,  104;  be  is  killed, 
ibid. ;  cbaraoter  of  Antiochus,  104 ;  Da- 
niel's prophecies  concerning  that  prince, 
ibid. 
AN-TI-0'CHUS,  eldest  son  of  Antioehns  the 
Great,  dies  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  iv. 
69 ;  character  of  that  young  prince,  ibid. 

AN-TI-O'CHUS  rV.  sumamed  Bpiphanes, 
goes  to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  iv.  88 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  161 ;  dispute 
between  him  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  153; 
be  marches  against  Bgypt,  and  gains  a 
Tiotory  over  Ptolemy,  165 ;  then  a  second, 
*  56 ;  be  makes  himself  master  of  Bgypt^ 
takoB  the  king  himself,  Ibid.;  upon  the 


rvflsor  of  a  gcncial  rerolt,  be  enlen  Paka- 
tane,  and  bcaicgcs  and  takes  Jeraaakm, 
where  he  ezereiaes  tbe  aMst  boexid  cnd- 
tles,  ibid. ;  Antioebas  reaews  the  war  ia 
Egypt,  168;  be  replactea  Pio^eny  PbHo- 
meter  upon  tbe  tbrooe,  IM:  be  rcOums 
into  Syria,  ibid. ;  be  eomcs  ba^k  to  Egypt, 
and  marches  to  Alexandria,  161 :  PofMlins, 
the  Roman  ambassador,  obliges  bim  to  qait 
it,  162;  incensed  at  what  happened  in 
^Sypt,  be  vents  bb  rage  npon  tbe  Jews, 
ibid.;  he  orders  ApolloBins,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  destroy  Jerwsalem,  ibUL ;  cra- 
eltiea  committed  there  by  that  general*  163, 
164 ;  Antioehns  endeavoars  to  abolish  tbe 
worship  of  the  tme  God  at  Jermnlem, 
164 ;  be  enters  Jodea,  and  commiu  boirid 
eraelties,  166;  he  eelebrates  gansea  at 
Daphne,  near  Antaoeb,  169;  aeveral  cihia 
generals  defeated  by  Jndas  Maecabeos, 
170,  173,  174 ;  he  goes  to  Persia,  attempts 
to  plunder  tbe  temple  of  Elymais,  and  is 
shamefnlly  repulsed,  ibid. ;  npon  reeeiving 
advice  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  in  Jadea, 
be  sets  out  instantly  with  a  design  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews,  ibid. ;  be  is  strack  by 
tbe  hand  of  God  on  tbe  way,  and  dies  ia 
the  greatest  torments,  176 ;  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies eonoeming  this  prince,  176. 

AK-TI-0'CHU8  V.  called  Bnpator,  aueceeds 
his  father  Antioehns  Epipbanee,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  continnea  the  war 
with  the  Jews,  iv.  283 ;  his  generals,  and 
himself  in  person,  are  defeated  by  Jndas 
Maccabeus,  284,  286 ;  he  makes  peaee  with 
the  Jews,  and  destroys  the  fortifications  of 
the  temple,  ibid.;  Romans  discontented 
with  Eupator,  290;  his  soldiers  deliver 
him  up  to  Demetrius,  who  puts  him  to 
death,  290. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS  YI.  sumamed  Tbeos,  ia  set 
upon  tbe  throne  by  Tryphon,  iv.  300;  he 
is  assassinated  soon  after,  301. 

AN-TI-O'CHUS  YIL  snrpamed  Sidetes, 
marries  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius,  and 
is  proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  ir.  304  ;  he  de- 
thrones Tryphon,  who  is  put  to  death, 
806 ;  he  marches  into  Judea,  besieges  John 
Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  city  ca- 
pitulates, 812 ;  he  turns  his  arms  against 
Parthia,  where  he  perishes,  314 ;  adventure 
of  this  prince  in  bunting,  ibid. 

AN-TI-0'CHUS  VIII.  sumamed  Giypns, 
begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  iv.  319;  he  mar- 
ries Tryphena,  the  daughter  of  Physeon, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  defeats  and  expels  Ze- 
bina,  319;  bis  mother  Cleopatra  endea- 
vours to  poison  him,  and  is  poisoned  her- 
self, ibid. ;  Antiochus  reigns  some  time  in 
peace,  ibid. ;  war  between  that  prince  and 
his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzieum,  321 ;  tbe 
two  brothers  divide  tbe  empire  of  Syris 
between  them,  322;  Grypus  marries  Se- 
lena, the  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  and  re- 
news the  war  against  his  brother,  328 ;  be 
is  assassinated  by  one  of  his  vassals,  329. 

AN-TI-0'CHU8  IX.  sumamed  tbe  Cyiice- 
nian,  makes  war  against  his  brother  Antio- 
chus  Grypus,  and  marries  Cleopstra,  whom 
Lathyras  had  repudiated,  iv.  821;  after 
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tereral  b&£*Ie8  he  comes  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  hu  brother,  and  dirides  the  em- 
pire of  Syria  with  him,  322 ;  he  goee  to  the 
aid  of  the  Samaritans,  ibid. ;  be  la  unsoo- 
eeesftil  in  that  war,  323 ;  after  his  brother's 
death  he  endeavours  to  posaees  himself  of 
bis  domiDions,  329;  he  loees  a  battle 
a^inst  Seleucas,  the  son  of  Qrypus,  who 
pats  hira  to  death,  ibid. 

AK-TI-CVCHUS  X.  saraamed  Busebea,  aon 
of  Antiochus  the  Cysieentaiiy  obtaina  the 
crown  of  Sjria,  and  expels  Seleneus,  ir. 
329;  he  gains  a  battle  aj^ainst  Antioehits 
and  Philip,  brother  of  Seleucas,  ibid. ;  he 
marries  Selena,  the  widow  of  Or j pus,  ibid. ; 
be  is  entireljr  defeated,  by  Philip,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Parthians, 
ibid.;  by  their  aid  he  returns  into  Syria, 
330 ;  he  is  again  expelled,  and  retires  into 
Cilieia,  where  he  ends  his  days,  ibid. 

AN-TI-O'CUUS  XL  son  of  Orypos,  endea- 
roan  to  rerenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucas,  ir.  330  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Ense- 
boa»  and  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
the  Orontes,  ibid. 

AN.TI-O'GHUS  XIL  snmamed  Dionysins, 
aeizes  Ccelosyria,  and  reigns  a  short  time, 
iv.  329. 

AN.TI-O'CHUS  Xni.  called  Asiatieas,  sent 
by  Selena,  his  mother,  to  Rome,  ir.  333 ;  on 
bis  return  he  goes  to  Sicily,  and  reeeives  a 
very  great  affront  from  Verres,  ibid.;  he 
reigns  some  time  in  Syria,  336,  4^1 ;  Pom- 
pey  deprives  him  of  his  dominions,  336. 

AN'TI-PAS,  or  Antipater,  Herod's  father, 
excites  great  troubles  in  Judea,  iv.  350 ;  be 
sends  troops  to  ud  Cssar,  berieges  Alex- 
andria, 603. 

AN-TIP'A-TER,  Alexander's  lieutenant,  is 
appointed  by  that  prince  to  govern  Maoedo- 
nia  in  his  absence,  iiL  112;  he  defeats  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  revolted  against 
Macedonia,  198 ;  Alexander  takes  his  gov- 
ernment from  him,  and  orders  him  to  come 
to  him,  266;  suspicions  of  Antipnter  in 
respect  to  Alexander's  death,  274;  Antipa- 
ter's  expedition  into  Greece  afler  Alexan- 
der's death,  301, 302 ;  he  is  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  near  Lamia,  to  which  he  retires, 
302 ;  he  surrenders  that  place  by  capitula- 
tion, 303 ;  he  seises  Athens,  and  puts  a  gar- 
rison in  it,  305 ;  he  puts  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  to  death,  306;  he  gives  Phlla 
bis. daughter  to  Craterus  in  marriage,  509; 
he  is  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  318 ; 
deatE  of  Antipater,  320. 

AN-TIP'A-TER,  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  iii. 
392 ;  dispute  between  that  prinoe  and  his 
brother  Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia, ibid. ;  he  kills  his  mother  Thessalo- 
nlca,  who  favoured  his  younger  brother, 
ibid. ;  Demetrius  drives  Urn  out  of  Mace- 
donia, ibid. ;  he  retires  into  Thrace,  and 
dies  there,  ibid. 

AN'TI-PHON,  conrtiar  of  Dionysins.    Witty 

sayiii^  which  cost  him  his  life,  IL  506. 
AN'TO-NY.— See  Anthony. 

AN'T-SIS.  king  of  Egypt,  1. 172. 


A-OR-NOS,  a  rock  of  India,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Alexander,  iiL  235. 

AP-A'MI-A.  the  daughter  of  Antioehw  So- 
ter,  widow  of  Magas,  iii  468. 

AP-A-TU'RI-iB :  FeasCa  celebrated  al 
Athens,  ii.  297. 

AP-A-TU'RI-US,  an  officer  of  Seleucas  Co- 
raunus,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  thai 
prince,  and  poisons  him,  iiL  399 ;  he  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

A-PE'QA,  infernal  machine  inventod  by  Na- 
bis,  iiL  691. 

A-PEL'LES,  coartior  of  PhUip,  iiL  647; 
abuses  his  power,  ibid. ;  he  endeavonn  to 
humble  and  enslave  the  Aebseans,  648 ;  he 
perishes  miserably,  669. 

A-PEL'LBS,  accomplice  of  Perseus  in  acea- 
sing  Demetrius,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Rome 
by  Philip,  iv.  144;  after  the  death  of  Demo- 
trins,  he  escapes  into  Italy,  147. 

A-PBL'LE8,  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^ 
endeavours  to  make  MatUthias  sacriilee  to 
idols,  Mattothias  kills  him  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, iv.  166. 

A-PEL'LI-CON,  Athenian  library  erected  by 
him  at  Athens,  iv.  450. 

A'PIS,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by  the 
Egyptians,  L  146. 

A'PIS,  king  of  Ai^ios,  L  624. 

A-POL'LO,  Temple  erected  in  honor  of  him 
at  Delphos,  L  46. 

AP-OL-LOC-RA-TES,  the  eldest  son  of  Dio- 
nysins the  younger,  commands  in  the  cita- 
del of  Syracuse  in  his  father's  name,  ii.  528 ; 
he  surrenders  that  place  to  Dion,  and  re- 
tires to  his  father,  534. 

A-POL-LO-DO'RUS,  of  Ampbipolis,  one  of 
Alexander's  officers,  iiL  183. 

A-POL-LO-DO'RUS,  friend  of  Cleopatra, 
favors  the  entrance  of  that  princess  into 
Alexandria,  and  in  what  manner,  iv.  499. 

A-POL-LO-DO'RUS,  governor  of  Gata  for 
Lathyrus,  defends  that  place  against  Alex- 
ander JannsBus,  iv.  346 ;  he  is  assassinated 
by  his  brother  Lysimachus,  ibid. 

A-POL-LON'I-DES,  officer  in  the  army  of 
Eumenes,  occasions  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and 
is  seised  and  put  to  death,  iiL  318. 

A-POL-LON'I-DES,  magistrate  of  Syraense, 
his  wise  discourse  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  iv.  413. 

AP-0L-L0'NI-U8,  lord  of  the  court  of  Anti- 
oehns  Epiphaoes,  is  sent  ambassador  by 
that  prince,  first  to  Egypt,  and  then  to 
Rome,  iv.  153;  Antiochus  sends  him  with 
an  army  against  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to 
destroy  that  city,  163 ;  his  cruelties  there, 
ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  killed  in  that  battle,  170. 

AP-OL-LO'NI-US,  governor  of  Coelosyria 
and  Phoenicia,  marches  against  Jonathan, 
and  is  defeated,  Iv.  296. 

AP-OL-LOPH'A-NES,  physician  to  Antio. 
chus  the  Great,  discovers  to  that  prince  the 
conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Hermias, 
iii.  529;  salutary  advice  which  he  gava 
Antiochus,  631. 
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i^ht  ibt'^  ^i'-ilJ  Ut  aid  Ui«  ]l«a«rtiDM,  L 
224  :  it.  :>V4  :  be  defeaif  the  Caitli«|piiiaiis 

prevetiUs   tb«   •caaie   frooi  •eeeptiflg  tb« 

off^rrr  'yf  I'jrrbot,  iU.  432. 

AP'FIUH    rOLAUDIUg),    RMua,    mmb- 
■aii4c  »  U/'l J  pf  Croppc,  ao4  ft  beaten  near  | 
Useaaa,  agaiaat  wbieb  be  marebed  vith 
de«igD  to  plnnder  it,  ir.  2M,  207. 

A^RI-B0  aaeends  tiie  throne  of  KgypC,  L 
17tf ;  foc<-^f  of  that  prince,  ibid.;  Sede-  ! 
kiah,  king  of  Jndah,  hnplores  hia  aid,  ibid. ; 
deelaret  binfelf  protector  of  larael,  ibid. ;  ' 
Egypt  rerolte  agatnat  bin  and  eeta  Aaacia  ' 
Ml  the  throne,  181 ;  be  ia  obliged  to  retire 
finio  upper  Bgfpt*  ibid.;  Amaaia  dafcate 
him  in  a  battle,  in  which  be  b  takaa  priao- 
mw,  and  pat  to  death,  1M» 

A-QUIL'I-US  (MAVtrS),  lUman  proeon- 
aiU,  ia  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Mithridatea, 
who  takea  blai  priaoner,  and  pvto  him  to 
deaib,  ir.  437. 

A-RA'BI-ANS  (NABCTH  JEAH) :  CharMter 
€i  that  people,  iiL  SM. 

A-BA'CU8,  LaeedvnonUn  admiral,  ii,  300. 

A-RAK'PE0,  lord  of  Media,  It  appointed  by 
Cyraa  to  keep  Pantbsa  priioner.  1.  407; 
paaeion  which  ha  aenaaivte  for  that  prin- 
eef«,  ibid. ;  goodnaai  of  Cjma  in  reapcct  to 
bim,  ibid. ;  he  does  that  prinae  great  eer- 
rice  in  going  m  a  fpy  MM>qg  the  Awyriaa^ 
408,  416. 

A-BA'TUS,  fon  of  CUniaa,  efeapca  from  8i- 
ejon  to  aroid  the  fnry  of  AbantMaei  Ui. 
477 ;  he  deli  vera  thai  city  from  the  tyranny, 
and  nniten  it  with  the  Acomaa  league,  ibid.  $ 
he  appeoflei  a  sedition  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  at  Sicyon,  479 ;  be  if  elected 
general  of  the  Acheans,  481 ;  he  takes  Co- 
rinth fVom  Antigonus,  484 ;  he  makes  seve- 
ral cities  enter  into  the  Achaean  leagne, 
485 1  he  has  not  tha  same  success  at  Argos, 
487;  he  marehes  against  the  JBtolians, 
496;  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains 
several  advantages  over  him,  503 ;  envy  of 
Aratus  to  that  prinae,  506 ;  bo  calls  in  An- 
tlgonvs  to  aid  the  AehsNms  against  the 
Lacedocmoniansyibid.;  be  marches  against 
the  ^U»lians,  and  is  defeated   near  Ca- 

{)hyia,  440;  Philip's  affection  for  Aratas, 
bid. ;  Apelles,  Philip's  minister,  accuses 
him  falsely  to  that  nrince,  549 ;  he  ia  de- 
clared innocent,  ibid.;  be  aooompanies 
Philip  to  Atolia;  his  expedition  against 
the  jitolians,  Laeedssmonlans  and  Elssans, 
651;  Philip  causes  him  to  be  poisoned, 
565 ;  bis  f\ineral  solemnized  magnifioently, 
ibid. ;  praise  and  oharactor  of  Aratus,  479, 
666. 

A-RA'TUS  the  younger,  son  of  the  gmat 
Aratus,  is  chief  magistrate  of  the  Aehssans, 
ill.  546 ;  Philip  causes  him  to  be  poisoned, 
666. 

AB-BA'CES,  governor  of  the  Modes  for  Sar- 
danapaltts,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  i.  358, 
SOO,  871. 


AR-BA'CES.  gcMtal  a  Ibe 


it  326. 
AR-BE'LA^cttyef 


AR^B-srajki. 

proriBces  that  Mi   to 
t'B  death,  in.  2fr. 


his  lot 


ARCH.AG'A-THTS.    ao«    «r 
comnMods  as  AJHea  after  his  faibcr^a 
partare,  L  231 ;  be  perisbca  there  miai 
My,  232. 

AR-CHE-LATS,  gorcner  ^Bmm  far 
aader,  tii  185. 

AR-CHE-LATS,    geaoal     «r    Anl 
marches  against  Aiatna,  who 
rinth,  and  is  taken  priaoner,  iiL  4M ; 
(OS  sets  him  at  liberty,  485. 

AR.CHB.LATS,  om  of  the  geMsab  mi 
Mitbridates,  takes  Aibcn^  ir.  436;  Ut  n 
driven  out  of  it  by  SyQa,  442:  ha  ia  de- 
feated  by  the  aame  captain,  irrt  at  CWra- 
nsea,  and  then  at  Orchomenos,  44C$  1m 
escapes  to  Chalcia,  440 ;  and  has  an  iBicr> 
view  with  Sylla  near  Delinm,  447 ;  Areb»> 
lans  goes  orer  to  Mnrmna,  451 :  he  en- 
gages the  latter  to  make  war  agaiast  Mitih- 
ridates,  ibid. 

A1UCHB.LA'U8.  aon  «f  the  former,  is  vada 
high-priest  and  sovereign  of  Comana*  ir. 
484 ;  he  marries  Berenice,  qaeen  of  E^jpt, 
494;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Ko. 
mans,  ibid. 

AR-CHB-LA'US,  son  of  the  latter,  cajoys 
the  same  dignities  as  his  father,  ir.  381 ; 
he  marries  Olaphyra,  and  has  two  mmm  by 
her,  ibid. 

AR-CHE-LA'US,  second  son  of  Arehelaaa 
and  Glaphyra,  ascends  the  throne  of  Caf^ 
padocia,  iv.  887 ;  Tiberius  does  him  g:re«t 
services  with  Augustus,  ibid. ;  he  draws 
the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon  himself,  ibid. ; 
he  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  why,  389 ;  he  is 
Tory  ill  received  there,  and  dies  soon  after, 
ibid. 

AR'CHI-AS,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syra. 
euse,  ii.  235. 

AK'CHI.AS,  TbcVan,  is  kUUd  by  the  oosMpi. 

rators  at  a  feast  given  by  Philidas,  one  of 

them,  to  the  Boeotarcba,  ii.  235. 
AH'CHI-AS,  comedian,  deli  vara  ap  tha 

tor  Uyperides,  and  several  other 

to  Antigonus,  lit  306. 

AR-CHIB'I-US,  his  attachnant  to  Cleapa 
tra,  iv.  524. 

AR-CHI-DA'MI-A,  Laoedmmonian  lady, 
heroic  aoHoa  of,  iii  446;  she  is  pal  to 
death  by  order  of  Ampharas,  500. 

AR-CHID'A-MUS,  king  of  Sparta,  n.  147; 
he  saves  the  LaciMlsemoniaiis  from  the  fvry 
of  the  helots,  ibid.;  he  commands  the 
troops  of  Sparta  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
Peloponneslan  war,  188 ;  he  besieges  Pla- 
tma,  201. 

AR-CHID'A-MVS,  son  of  Ageeilaus,  gains  a 
battle  against  the  Arcadians,  ii.  577;  his 
valour  during  the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Epa- 
minondas,  587;  he  reigna  la  Sparta*  008. 
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AR-CHID'A>MTJS,  brother  of  A^,  eseapes. 
from  Sparta  to  avoid  the  far/  of  Leooidas, 
iiL  501 ;  Cleomenes  reoalU  biin^  503 ;  he  is 
assRfiainated  in  returning  home,  ibid. 

AB-CHID'A-MUS,  ambaMador  of  the  ^tc 

liana,  endeavours  to  engage  the  Aobwans 

to  declare  for  AntiochuAy  iv.  68. 
AB-CHIL'0-CnS,  a  Oreek  poet»  the  inventor 

of  Iambic  versOp  L  566;  character  of  hit 

poetrj,  ibid. 

AR-CHI-ME'DES,  famooji  geometrician,  iv. 
402 ;  he  invents  many  maehinea  of  war, 
403 ;  prodigious  effects  of  these  machines, 
417,  418 ;  he  is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Sy- 
racuse, 424;  his  tomb  discovered  by  Ci- 
cero, 425. 

AR-CHI-MB'DES,  Athenian  poet,  iv.  404. 

A&'CHON,  one  of  Alexander's  officers:  pro- 
vinces that  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 
death,  iii.  297. 

AR'CHON  is  elected  ehief  magistrate  of  the 
Achieans,  iv.  207 ;  wise  resolutions  which 
he  prevails  on  that  people  to  take,  208. 

AB'CHONS  institated  at  Athens,  L  526;  ii. 

462 ;  iv.  430 ;  their  fanotion,  ibid. 
AR'DTS,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  882. 

AR-B-OP'A-OUS  r  ite  est«blishment,  L  626 ; 
11.  450 ;  authority  of  that  senate,  i.  652 ; 
IL  461,  3tc, ;  Perieles  weakens  its  aathorityy 
452. 

AR'E-TAS,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  nbmits 
to  Pompey,  Ir.  486. 

A-RE'TE,  daughter  of  Dionysins  the  tyrant, 
first  married  to  her  brother  Theorides,  and 
afterwards  to  her  unele  Dion,  ii.  608 ;  she 
marries  Timocrates  in  the  banishment  of 
the  latter,  522;  Dion  takes  her  again,  584; 
her  death,  537. 

A-RE-THU'SA,  fountain  fiunovs  in  fabulous 
history,  ii.  24S. 

A-RE'ITS,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  rein- 
stated by  the  Aohseans,  and  carries  accu- 
sations against  them  to  Rome,  i v.  115 ;  the 
Achseans  condemn  him  to  die,  117;  bis 
sentence  is  annulled  by  the  Romans,  119. 

A-RE'US,  grandson  of  Oleomenes,  re%gns  at 
Sparta,  iii.  545. 

A-RB'TTS,  another  king  of  SparU,  ill  489. 

AR-G^'ITS,  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  37 ;  be  is  de- 
feated by  Philip,  40. 

4R^OrLI-AN,  a  name  gfven  the  slave  who 

discovered  the  eonspiraoy  at  Pansanius,  ii. 

113. 
AR-OI-NU'SiB,  isles  famous  for  the  rictory 

of  the  Athenians  ever  the  LacedsMnonians, 

iL394. 

iR'QO,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  880. 

AR'GOS,  foundation  ef  that  kingdom,!.  624; 
kings  of  Argos,  624 ;  war  between  the  Ar- 
gires  and  Laeedssmonlans,  102;  they  re- 
fate  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians, 
ii.  72 ;  Argos  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  fii.  449 ; 
Aratus  endeavours  to  bring  that  oity  Into 
the  Achsean  league,  but  without  success, 
487 ;  Argos  is  su^eoted  by  the  Laoed»mo- 
nians,  510 ;  and  afterwards  by  Antigonns, 
610 ;  Argos  surrenders  tb  PhUooles,  one  of  1 


Philip's  generals,  ir.  30 ;  the  latter  pats  it 
again  into  the  hands  of  Nabis,  31 ;  it 
throws  off  the  yoke  of  that  tyrant  and  re- 
instates its  liberty,  52. 

AE'QUS,  king  of  Argos,  i.  524. 

A-RI-iB'US,  of  Alexandria,  philosopher; 
Augustus  Csesar's  esteem  for  him,  iv.  521. 

A-RI-^fi'tlS  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cy- 
rus's army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  327 : 
he  flies  upon  advice  of  that  prince's  death, 
329 ;  the  Greeks  offer  him  the  crown  of 
Persia,  333;  he  refuses  it,  and  makes  a 
treaty  with  them,  ibid. 

A.RI-AM'NES,  Arabian,  deceives  and  be- 
trays Crassus,  iv.  365. 

A-RI-AM'NES,  king  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  883. 

A.RI-A-RATHBS  I.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
iv.  382. 

A-RI-A-RA'THBS  II.,  son  of  the  first,  reipi 
over  Cappadocia,  iv.  882;  he  is  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  Perdiceas,  who  seises  his  do- 
minions and  puts  him  to  death,  iii.  318,  iv. 
383. 

A-RI-A-RA'THBS  III.,  escapes  into  Ar- 
menia,  after  his  Ikther's  death,  iv.  888 ;  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  ibid. 

A-BIA-RA'THBS  IV.,  king  of  Cappadoda, 
iv.  383. 

A-RI-A-RA'THBS  V,,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
marries  Antiocbis,  daughter  of  Antioehns 
the  Grea^  iv.  57 ;  the  Romans  lay  a  heavy 
fine  on  him  for  having  assisted  his  father- 
in-law,  103 ;  he  sends  his  son  to  Rome, 
190;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
Perseus,  190 ;  death  of  Ariarathes,  255. 

A-RI-A-RA'THES  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and 
the  object  of  his  journey,  iv.  190 ;  he  re- 
fuses to  reign  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
255 ;  aft«r  the  death  of  his  father  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  255;  he 
renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ibid. ; 
he  is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  ibid.;  he 
implores  aiil  of  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  Attains 
re-establishes  himself  upon  the  throne, 
ibid.;  be  enters  into  a  confederacy  against 
Demetrius,  293;  he  marches  to  aid  the  Re- 
mans against  Aristonicus,  and  is  killed  in 
that  war,  884. 

A-RI-A-RA'THES  VII.  reigns  in  Cappa- 
docia, iv.  386 ;  his  brother-in-law,  Mithri- 
dates,  eauses  him  to  be  assassinated,  ibid. 

A-RI.A-RA'THES  VIIL  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  ef  Oappadoela  by  Mithridates,  iv. 
885;  be  is  asaassinated  by  that  prince, 
ibid. 

A-BI-A-RA'THBS  IX.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
is  defestted  by  Mithridates,  and  driven  out 
of  bis  kingdom,  ir.  885. 

A-RI.A-RA'THE8  X.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  iv.  888;  Sisinna  disputes  pos- 
session of  it  with  him,  and  carries  it  against 
him,  ibid.;  Ariarathes  reigns  a  second 
time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. 

A-RI-A-RA'TH  BS,  son  of  Mithridates,  reigni 
in  Cappadocia,  iv.  434;  he  is  dethroned  by 
the  Romans ;  be  is  reinstated  a  8e«*ond,  and 
then  a  third  time,  435,  436. 
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A'BI'AS'PES,  fon  of  Artoxerzefl  MnemoD, 
deceif  ed  bj  htf  brother  Oebaf,  kills  him- 
Mlf,  ii.  604, 

A-Hl-VM^IS,  basurd  brother  of  Alexander, 
it  declared  king  of  Macedonia  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  UL  276,  296 ;  Oljmpiaa 
eaniet  him  to  be  pat  to  death,  M4. 

A-RI.MA'NI-US,  dirinitj  adored  in  Perria, 
i.603. 

A-RI-MA'8U8,  (SOGDIAN)  goremor  of 
Petra  Oxiana,  refuace  to  tarrender  to  Alex- 
ander, Hi.  218;  he  18  besieged  in  that  place, 
ibid. ;  he  submiu  to  Alexander,  who  pote 
him  to  death,  220. 

A-RI-O-BAR-ZA'NES,  satrap  of  Phrygia 
nnder  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Pontes,  i.  116 ;  he  revolts  against 
that  prince,  ii.  60S. 

A-RI-O.BAR-ZA'NES  I.  is  placed  upon  the 
Arone  of  Csppadocia  bj  the  Romans,  iv. 
886;  be  is  twice  dethroned  by  Tigranes, 
ibid. ;  Pompey  reinstates  him  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne,  386. 

A«RI-0.BAR.ZA'N£8  II.  aseends  the  throne 
of  Cappadoeia,  aod  is  killed  soon  afteri  ir. 
886. 

A-RI.O.BAR-ZA'NES  IIL  reigns  in  Cappa- 
dooia,  ir,  886;  Cicero  suppresses  a  con- 
spiracy forming  against  him,  ibid.;  he 
sides  with  Pompey  against  Caesar,  ibfd. ; 
the  latter  lays  him  nnder  contribution, 
ibid. ;  he  refuses  to  become  an  ally  with 
CsBSar's  murderers,  388;  Cassius  attacks 
him,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  puts 
him  to  death,  ibid. 

A-RI-O-BARZA'NES,  governor  of  Persia 
for  Darius,  posts  himself  at  the  pass  of 
Sosa,  to  prevent  Alexander's  passing  it, 
and  is  pot  to  flight*  iU.  188. 

AR-IS-TAO'0-RAS  is  established  governor 
of  Miletus  by  Hystiseus,  il.  82;  he  joins  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  Darius,  34 ; 
he  goes  to  Lacednmon  for  aid,  and  after- 
wards to  Athens,  86;  he  is  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle,  80. 

AR-IS-TAN'DER.  a  soothsayer  in  the  train 
of  Alexander,  iii.  178. 

AR-IS-TA-ZA'NES,  officer  hi  the  court  of 
Oobus,  iii.  21. 

AR-IS'TE-US,  citlien  of  Argns,  gives  Pyrr- 
hus  entrance  into  thai  c\tj,  iii.  449. 

AR-IS-TI'DES,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
AUienlan  army  at  Marathon,  resigns  the 
eommand  to  Mlltiades,  ii.  48;  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  the  battle,  50 ;  he  is 
banished,  64 :  he  is  recalled,  74 ;  he  goes 
to  Themistodes  at  Salamis,  and  persuades 
him  to  fight  in  that  strait,  86;  he  rejects 
the  offers  of  Mnrdonius,  94,  and  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  that  general  at  PlatsDa, 
98;  he  terminates  a  difference  that  had 
arisen  between  the  Athenisns  and  Lace- 
dsmonians,  99;  confidence  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Aristides,  109;  ne  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  sent  by  Athens  to  de- 
liver the  Greeks  from  the  Persian  yoke, 
111 ;  his  conduct  in  thai  war,  ibid. ;  be  is 
•haiftd  with  the  adminisliatiGn  of  the 


pabiic  revcBMca,  117 ;  his  death,  120 ;  hit 
character,  ibid.;  hia  Judee,  M,  91,  169; 
his  disintereatedaeas,  61, 117;  hiseontcnpt 
for  riehea,  18. 

AR-IS-TI'DBS,  pMBtar,  greai  eateem  for  hit 

{      worfca,  ir.  271. 

AR-I8-TT'NE8,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Aehapasa,  engagea  theai  to  declare  for  the 
Romana  against  Philip,  iv.  26. 

A-RIS'TI-ON  nsnrpa  the  government  of 
Athens,  and  acta  with  great  cruelty,  iv. 
439 ;  he  is  besieged  in  that  city  by  Sylla, 
ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death,  342. 

AR-IS.TIP'PUS,  philosopher,  fiis  desire  to 
hear  Socrates,  ii.  402. 

AR-I8-TIP'PU8,  citiaen  of  Aigos,  excites  a 
sedition  in  that  city,  iiL  448 ;  he  becomes 
tyrant  of  it,  487 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
4^8 ;  continual  terrors  in  which  that  tyrant 
lived,  ibid. 

AR.I8-T0-BU'LUS  I.,  son  of  John  Hjr- 
canns,  succeeds  his  Ihther  in  the  high- 
priesthood  and  sovereignty  of  Judes,  ir. 
348 ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  ibid. ; 
he  caases  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death, 
ibid. ;  then  his  brother  Antigonns,  ibid. ; 
he  dies  soon  after  himself,  344. 

AR-IS-TO-BU'LUS  II.,  son  of  Alexander 
Jannseus,  reigns  in  Judea,  iv.  350 ;  dispute 
between  that  prince  and  Hyrcanus,  ibid. ; 
Pompey  takes  cognizance  of  it,  ibid.; 
Aristobulus  makes  him  his  enemy,  35 1 ; 
Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  352,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome,  363. 

AR-I8-T0C'RATES,  commands  the  left  wing 
of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  ArginnasBy 
ii.  295. 

A-RIS-T0-DE'Mn8,  chief  of  the  HeraclidsB, 
possesses  himself  of  Peloponnesus,  L  527. 

A-RIS-TO-DE'MUS,  guardian  of  Agesipolia, 
king  of  Sparta,  ii.  371. 

A-RIS-TO-BE'MUS,  of  Miletus,  is  left  at 
Athens  by  Demetrius,  iii.  359. 

AR.I8-T0-OE'NES,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Arginnaae. 
J  ii.  294. 

AR-IS-TO-QI'TON  enters  into  a  conspincy 
against  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  559;  his 
death,  ibid. :  statues  erected  in  honour  of 
him  by  the  Athenians,  559. 


AR.IS-TOM'A.CHE,  sister  of  Dion,  ia 
ried  to  Dionyaina  the  tyrant)  iL  492. 

A.RIS-TOM'A-CHUS,  tyrant  of  Argoe,  iH. 
487;  his  death,  ibid. 

AR-IS.T0M'B.NB8,  Messenian,  offers  his 
daughter  to  be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  L  103 :  he  carries  the 
prise  of  valonr  at  the  battle  of  Ithena, 
ibid.;  he  ia  elected  king  of  the  Mesaen. 
ians,  ibid.;  he  beats  the  Lacedapmoniaaa, 
and  aaerillcea  three  hundred  of  theas  in 
hoaoer  of  Jepiter  of  Ithoma,  ibid.;  be 
aaerifleea  himaelf  8o<m  after  upon  his 
danghter^a  teaib,  ibid. 

AR-IS-TOM'B-NES,  second  of  that  name, 
king  of  Meswne.  gain 9  a  victory  over  the 
LaeediSBOBiaBS,  L   197;  bold  actioB  of 
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that  prinee,  ibid. ;  be  \m  baftton  hj  the 
LaeedemoDisns,  108 ;  bis  deatb,  109. 

A.R.IS-TOM'B-NBS,  AearaSBiaa,  m  obarged 

witb  the  edne&tibn  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanet, 
iv.  14 ;  he  f uppresses  a  eonepiraoj  fiHrmed 
against  that  prince,  46 ;  Ptfiidmj  pnte  him 
to  death,  ibid. 

A-EIS'TON,  of  •S7rac«8e,oomediaa»  dieeoven 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  Andranadoros 
agfunst  his  countryi  iw,  410. 

A.RIS'TON,  pilo(»  eonnsel  whidi  he  giTes 
the  Syracusans,  iL  268. 

A-RIS'TO-NA,  daaghter  of  Gyms,  wifb  of 
Banns,  ii.  9. 

AB-I8-TO.NI'CUS,poesesMt  himself  of  the 
dominions  of  Attains,  ir.  310 ;  be  defeats 
the  condnl  Crassus  Mncianns,  and  takes 
bim  prisoner,  310 ;  be  is  beaten  and  taken 
by  Perpenna,  ibid. ;  the  eonsnl  sends  him 
to  Rome,  ibid. ;  he  is  pnt  to  death  there, 
iMd. 

AB-IS-TOPHA-NBS,  fkmons  poet,  L  84; 
ebaraoter  of  his  poetry,  86;  fanlts  with 
wbiefa  he  may  jnstly  be  reproached,  ibid. ; 
extracts  from  some  of  his  pieces,  85. 

A-BIS'TO-PHON,  Athenian  captain,  accuses 
Ipbicrates  of  treason,  ili.  11. 

AR-IS-TO'TLE,  Philip  cha^s  him  witb  the 
education  of  Alexander,  iiL  44,  100;  his 
application  in  forming  that  prince,  100 ; 
suspicions  of  him  in  respect  to  the  death 
of  Alexander,  274 ;  fkte  of  his  works,  ir. 
450. 

AR'ME-NES,  son  of  Nabis,  goes  a  hostage 
to  Rome,  It.  55. 

AR-ME'NI-A,  proiTince  of  Asia,  L  32 ;  it  was 
governed  by  kings,  116,  898,  !▼.  435. 

ARMS,  those  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  485. 

AR-PHAX'AD,  name  giren  in  the  Scriptures 
to  Phraortes. — See  Phraortes. 

AR-RI'CHI-ON,  Pancratiast;  combat  of  that 
Athleta,  i.  60. 

AR-SA'CBS,  son  of  Darius. — See  Artaxerzes 
Mnemon. 

AK-SA'CES  I.,  governor  of  Partbia  for  An- 
Uochus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  iiL  459 ; 
be  assumes  the  title  of  king,  459. 

AR-S  A'CES  II.,  king  of  Partbia,  Ukes  Media 
from  Antioohus,  iiL  592 ;  he  sustains  a  war 
against  that  prince,  ibid. ;  he  comes  to  an 
aooommodation  witb  Antloebus,  who  leaves 
bim  in  peaceable  poieecsien  of  his  king- 
dom, 594. 

AR-SA'MES,  natural  eon  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  is  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Ocbus,  iL  605. 

AR'SES,  reigns  in  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Ochns,  iii.  25;  Bagoas  eauses  him  to  be 
aMassinated,  ibid. 

AR-8IN'0-E,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  is 
married  to  Lysimaehus,  king  of  Thrace,  iiL 
$99 ;  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  her 
brother  Cerannns  marries  her,  419;  un- 
happy consequenoee  of  that  marriage, ibid.; 
•he  is  banished  into  Samothracia*  ibid. 

AB-SIN'0-E,  another  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Iiagus,  marries  her  brother  Ptolemy  Phila- 
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delpbw,  iiL  453 ;  death  of  that  prlnecn, 
463.  / 

AR-SIN'O-E,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  iiL  534 ;  her  death,  538. 

AR-SIN'0-B,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes ; 
Csisar's  sentence  in  her  favour,  iv.  499; 
she  is  proclaimed  (fveen  of  Egypt,  501 ; 
Csesar  carries  her  to  Rome,  and  makes  her 
serve  as  an  ornament  in  his  triumph,  504 ; 
Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra,  causes 
her  to  be  pnt  to  death,  506. 

AR-8IN'0-E,  wife  of  Magas.— See  Apamia. 

AR-SI'TES,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  occasions  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicns,  iiL 
114;  he  kills  himself  through  devpair,  116. 

ART.— See  Arts. 

AR-TA-BA'NUS,  ancle  of  Phraates,  eaosei 
himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Partbia,  and 
is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  360. 

AR-TA-BA'NUS,  brother  of  Darius,  en- 
deavours to  divert  that  prince  from  his 
enterprise  against  the  Seythinns,  iL  26 ;  he 
is  msyde  arbitrator  between  the  two  sons  of 
Darius  in  respect  to  the  sov*  rvi^nty,  )6; 
bis  wiee  dieeonrse  to  Xerxe.x  upon  that 
prince's  design  to  attack  Greece,  60,  Ac 

AR-TA-BA'NUS,  Hyreanian,  captain  of  the 
guards  to  Xerxes,  eonspires  against  that 
prinee,  aad  kills  him,  iL  122;  he  is  killed 
himself  by  Artaxerxes,  ibid. 

AR-TA-BAR-ZA'NES,  after  the  death  of 
Darius,  disputes  the  throne  of  Persia  with 
Xerxes,  IL  66 ;  he  continues  in  amity  with 
his  brother,  and  loses  his  life  in  his  service 
at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  ibid. ;  be  was  the 
first  who  reigned  in  Pontus,  iv.  433. 

AR-TA-BAR-ZA'KES,  king  of  Atropatme, 
submits  to  Antioohus,  iiL  528. 

AR-TA-BA'ZUS,  Penioa  lord,  officer  in  the 
army  of  Mardonins,  ii.  96 ;  bis  counsel  to 
that  general,  ibid.;  he  escapes  into  Asia 
after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  98;  Xerxes 
gives  him  the  command  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  with  what  view.  111 ;  he 
reduces  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revelled 
against  Artaxerxes,  136. 

AR-TA-BA'ZUS,  governor  of  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Asia  for  Ochns,  revolts  against 
that  prince,  iiL  8;  supported  by  Chares 
the  Athenian,  he  gains  several  advantages, 
8;  he  is  overpowered,  and  retires  into 
Macedonia,  ibid. ;  Ochus  receives  him  again 
into  favour,  23 ;  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  193; 
Alexander  makes  him  governor  of  Petra 
Oxiona,  220.~ 

AR-TA-0BR'8ES,  officer  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
IL  828. 

AR-TA-IN'TA,  niece  of  Xerxes,  ii.  104;  vio- 
lent passion  of  that  prince  for  her,  ibid. ; 
fatal  sequel  of  that  passion,  106. 

AR-TA-PHER'NES,  ambassador  of  Ar- 
taxerxee  to  the  Laoedasmonians,  ii.  136. 

AR-TA-PHER'NES,  governor  of  Sardis  for 
his  brother  Darius,  is  for  compelling  the 
Athenians  to  reinstate  Hippies,  L  563 ;  be 
marches  against  the  island  of  Naxos,  with 
design  to  surprise  i%  iL  34;  he  Is  besieged 
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Aft-TA-XEKX'BS  L«  MnuiB«4  Um^mM^ 
nwt.  Sty  tb€  isMi^Mioa  of  ArtAbMiiM,  kills 
blf  t/p/tber  Dariu,  sad  aseeodf  the  Uuvn* 
of  F<'ri'Ui,  it  122 ;  be  rids  biaiMlf  of  Ait*- 
bMUK.  ibUL;  bo  destroys  tbe  puty  of 
ArOi^Mnuf,  124;  Mad  tbst  of  Hystitfpes 
bia  elder  brother,  ibid. ;  he  i^res  Tbenis- 
XAeW*  Ttifngtf  127;  bis  Joy  for  tbe  smral 
of  tbttt  Athenisii,  Ibid.;  be  first  permits 
Esdra*  to  reton  to  JervMlemp  139;  waA 
tbeo  NebemiAb,  140;  ftUfwed  by  tbe  eon- 
osetits  of  tbe  Atbeniaas,  be  foms  tbe 
desij^^u  of  sending  Tbemistoeles  into  Attiea 
at  the  besd  of  no  wmy,  134 ;  Egypt  re- 
Toltt  sgiiiost  bim,  136;  be  compels  it  to 
return  Ut  its  obedlenee,  ibid, ;  be  gires  vp 
Xnarui  to  his  motber,  eontnry  to  tbe  &ith 
of  thtt  treaty,  138;  he  eonciudei  a  treaty 
with  the  Greeks,  160 ;  be  dies,  216. 

AB-TA-XBRX'ES  IL,  soroMBed  Mnemon, 
is  crowned  king  of  Persia,  it  809 ;  Cyms 
bis  hrother  attempts  to  marder  him,  309 ; 
be  fends  bim  to  bis  goTemment  of  Asia 
Minor,  ihid.;  be  marebea  against  Cyms, 
adfauelng  to  dethrone  bim,  326;  girei 
bim  buttle  at  Onnaza,  ibid. ;  aad  kills  bim 
with  his  own  band,  829;  be  oannot  foree 
tbe  Greeks  in  bis  brother's  army  to  sur- 
render tbemselres  to  him,  383;  be  puts 
Tiiaaphernes  to  death,  364;  he  eonclndes 
a  treaty  with  tbe  Greelcs,  878 ;  be  attacks 
Bvagoras  king  of  Cypnis,  880,  Ac.;  he 
Jndguf  tbe  affair  of  Tiribasns,  886;  his 
expedition  against  tbe  Gadvsians,  887. 

AR'TA.XERX'ES  sends  an  ambassador  into 
Grooce  to  reconcile  the  states,  ii.  677 ;  he 
roooivcN  a  deputation  from  the  Greeks, 
ibid. ;  honours  which  be  pays  to  Pelopidas, 
678 ;  )ie  undertnlces  to  reduce  Egypt,  608 ; 
that  onterprise  miscarries,  699 ;  he  medi- 
tates a  second  attempt  against  Egypt,  600 ; 
most  of  the  prorinoes  of  his  empire  rerolt 
•gainst  him,  608 ;  tronblei  at  the  court  of 
ArtAxerxos,  eoneeming  his  successor,  604; 
death  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

ARTAXURX'ES  III.,  before  oaUed  Oohus. 

— 8«o  Oohus. 

AR.TAX'I-A8,  kUig  of  Armenia,  It.  434. 

AR-TKM-I-DO'RUS,  invested  with  the  sn- 
pre  me  authority  at  Byraense,  It.  303. 

ARTKMT-HA,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  snp- 
plios  Xorxes  with  troons  In  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  ii.  71 ;  her  eonrage  in  tbe 
battle  of  Salamin,  87. 

AR  T1<:M'I.8A,  yf\h  of  Mansolm,  reigns  in 
Carta  aiUr  the  death  of  her  hvsband,  Ui. 
15 ;  honours  she  rendara  to  the  memory  of 
MauMohia,  ibid.;  she  takes  Rbodee,  17; 
her  doath,  18. 

AR<TK.MIS'I-UM,  promontory  of  Bnbcea, 
famous  for  tbe  Tletory  of  the  Greeks  over 
tbe  Persians,  ii.  81. 


Laodioe 

,  AE'TK-MOX, 

AR-TOX-A'RBB, 
forms  a  tie— piiai 
210:  bemy^to 


;  ARTS ;  origin  aad  progres*  of  tbe  ar:&.  \.  ftt^ 

494 :  arts  baaisbed  ont  of  Sparta  \x  Ly- 

'       canrav.    M7;    mod    vlartd    in    bc>B< 

!      Atbeas  by  Soioa,  647. 

I  A!i-m»Hi.rs, 

I 


against  Ocbas,  iL  217 ;  be  is 
asbes,  iMd. 

A.BU6TI-CK&— Sea  Aagna. 

A-ETJfBAS,  king  of  Epina,  L  117.  5L  M. 

A'SA,  king  ^a  Jadab,  defeats  the  aiwj  of 
Zara,  king  of  Ethiopia,  L  172. 

AS'DEU-BAL,  Hamflear'a  soa4B.Iaw, ««». 
mands  tbe  Carthaginiaa  army  ia  fTpiia,  L 
268;  he  builds  (^rtfaageaa,  ibid.;  he  ia 
killed  tieaeberoasly  by  a  Gaol,  268. 

AS'BEU-BAL,  samamed  Calvus,  is  aaade 
prisoner  in  Sardinia  by  tbe   Eonsaaa,  L 

288. 

AS'DRU-BAL,  Hannibal's  brother,  ema- 
mands  tbe  army  in  Spain  after  bis  Iwothcr'a 
departore^  i.  262 ;  he  reeeires  orders  Iro^ 
Carthage  to  mareb  to  Italy  to  the  aid  of 
bis  brother,  286;  be  sets  forward  aod  ia 
defeated,  ibid.;  be  loses  a  great  battlo 
near  the  rirer  Hetaams,  and  is  killed  in  it» 
291. 


AS'DRU-BAL,  Giseo's  brother,  commaada 
the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  L  289. 

AS'DRU-BAL,  sumamed  Hcedns,  is  sent  by 
the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to  demand 
peace,  i.  296. 

AS'DRU-BAL,  Massfnissa's  grandson,  eom- 
mands  in  Carthage  during  the  siege  of  that 
city  by  Scipio,  L  820;  another  Asdrabal 
causes  bim  to  be  put  to  death,  324. 

AS'BRU-BAL,  Carthaginian  general,  is  eon- 
demned  to  die,  and  wherefore,  i.  316 ;  tbe 
Carthaginians  appoint  him  general  of  the 
troops  without  their  walls,  320  ;  he  cauaes 
another  Asdmbal,  who  commands  within 
the  city,  to  be  put  to  death,  824 ;  his  cmeltj 
to  the  RomMi  prisoners,  ibid. ;  after  the 
taking  of  the  city,  he  intrenches  himaelf 
In  tbe  temple  of  JBsculapius,  320;  he  anr- 
renders  himself  to  Scipio,  ibid. ;  tragical 
end  of  his  wife  and  children,  ibid. 

ASH'BS:  Smothering  in  ashes,  a  pnnish- 
ment  among  the  Persians,  ii.  217. 

A'SI-A,  geographical  description  of  it,  L  31, 
Ac. ;  it  is  considered  as  the  nursery  of  the 
sclents,  494. 

AS-MO'NE-AN  race:  Dotation  of  their 
reign  in  Jndea,  ir.  366. 

AS-PA'SI-A,  celebrated  courtesan,  ii  166; 
she  marries  Perioles,  iUd.;  aeeasation 
formed  against  bar  at  Athens,  167. 

AS' PIC,  a  serpent  whose  bite  is  mortal.  It. 
618,  623. 

I  AS'PIS,    governor    for  Artaxerxes  ia  the 
I      neighbourhood    of     Cappadocia,    lerolti 
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ftgeinst  that  prince,  ii.  390;  be  U  pnniBhed 
soon  after,  ibid. 

AS'SUR,  son  of  Sbem,  who  gare  bis  name 
to  Assyria,  L  346. 

AS-SYR'I-A,  origin  of  its  name,  i  347. 

AS-SYR'I-ANS.  First  empire  of  the  As- 
syrians, i.  344;  duration  of  that  empire, 
ibid.;  kings  of  the  Assyrians,  346,  Ac.; 
second  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  both  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  360 ;  sabversion  of 
that  empire  by -Cyrus,  425. 

AS'TER,  of  Amphipolis,  shoots  out  Philip's 
right  eye,  iii.  50  j  that  prince  puts  him  to 
death,  ibid. 

AS-TROL'0-GY,  judicial  fallacies  of  that 
science,  i.  499,  ke. 

AS-TRON'0-MY,  nations  that  appKed  them- 
selves  first  to  it,  i.  152,  498. 

AS-TY'A.OES,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  in 
Scripture  Ahasuerus,  i.  379 ;  he  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cambyses  king 
of  Persia,  ibid. ;  he  causes  Gyrus  his  grand- 
son to  come  to  his  court,  392. 

AS.TY'ME.DBS,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the 
Rhodians,  endeavours  to  appease  the  an- 
ger of  the  senate,  iv.  246. 

A-SY'CHIS,  king  of  Egypt,  author  of  the  law 
concerning  loans,  i.  171 ;  famous  pyramid 
built  by  his  order,  ibid. 

A'THB-AS,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeated  by 
Philip,  against  whom  he  had  declared,  iii, 
76.  '     ' 

ATH-E-NiB'US,  general  of  Antigonus,  is  sent 
by  that  prince  against  the  Nabathean 
Arabians,  iii.  353  ,*  he  perishes  in  that  ex- 
pedition, ibid. 

ATH-E-NJB'A,  or  Panathenssa,  feasts  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  i.  36. 

ATH-E-N^'US,  brother  of  Bumenes,  is  sent 
ambassador  by  that  prince  to  Rome.  iv. 
129.  ' 

ATH-B-N^'US,  governor  for  Antiochus  in 
Judea  and  Samaria,  to  establish  that 
prince's  religion  in  them,  iv.  164. 

ATH-E-NA'IS,  daughter  of  Leontius.— See 
Eudocia. 

A-THE'NI-ON,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Bverge- 
tes,  goes  to  Jerusalem  by  order  of  that 
prince,  iiL  474. 

A'THENS.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Athens,  i.  525 ;  kings  of  Athens, 
625 ;  the  Aschons  sncceed  them,  526,  548 ; 
Draco  is  chosen  legislator,  549 ;  then  Solon, 
560 ;  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  that  city,  557, 
Ac. ;  the  Athenians  recover  their  liberty, 
561 ;  Hippias  attempts  in  vain  to  re-estab- 
lish the  tyranny,  563;  the  Athenians,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ionian s,  burn  the 
city  of  Snrdis,  iu  37 ;  Darius  prepares  to 
•ivenge  that  insult,  ibid. ;  famous  Athe- 
nian captains  at  that  time,  42 ;  the  heralds 
of  Darius  are  put  to  death  there,  46 ;  the 
Athenians,  under  Miltiades,  gain  a  famous 
victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  47 ; 
moderate  reward  granted  Miltiades,  62; 
the  Athenians,  attacked  by  Xerxes,  choose 
Themistocles  general,  73 ;  they  resign  the 
honor  of  commanding  the  fleet  to  the  Lace-  | 


dsemonians,  75 ;  they  contribute  very  mnek 
to  the  victory  gained  at  Arte misi urn,  81 
they  are  reduced  to  abandon  their  city,  83. 
Athens  is  burned  by  the  Persians,  84 ;  bat 
tie  of  Salamin,  in   which   the  Athenians 
acquire  infinite  glory,  ibid. ;  they  abandon 
their  city  a  seeond  time,  94;  the  Athenians 
and  Laoedsemonians  cut  the  Persian  army 
to  pieces  near  Plataea,  98 ;  they  defeat  the 
Persian  fleet  at  the  same  time  near  Mycale, 
103;  they  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city, 
106 ;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral transferred  to  the  Athenians,  111;  the 
Athenians,  under  Cimon,  gain  a  double  vic- 
tory over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Eury- 
medes,  132;  they  support  the  Egyptians  in 
their  revolt  against  Persia,  136 ;  their  con- 
siderable losses  in  that  war,  137 ;  seeds  of 
division  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  148  ; 
peace  re-established  between  the  two  states, 
149 ;  the  Athenians  gain    several  victories 
over  the  Persians  which  obliges  Artaxerxes 
to  conclude  a  pence  highly  glorious  for  the 
Greeks,  ibid. ;  jealousy  and  difference  be- 
tween   Athens   and   Sparta,   158;    treaty 
of  peace  for  thirty  years  between  the  two 
states,  160 ;  the  Athenians  besiege  Samos, 
ibid.;   they  send  aid   to   the  Corcyrians, 
ibid.;    they  besiege  Potida»a,  163;   open 
rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  165; 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  187 ; 
reciprocal  ravages  of  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus,  190;  plague  of  Athens,  193;   the 
Athenians  seise  Potidma,  198 ;  they  send 
forces  against  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  203 ;  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  Mitylene,  206 ; 
the  Athenians  take  Pylus,  212;  they  are 
besieged  in  it,  ibid,  j  they  Uke  the  troops 
shut  up  in    the  isle  of  Sphacteria,  215; 
they  make  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
of  Cythera,  220  ;  they  are  defeated  by  the 
Tbebans  near  Delium,  222;    tmce  for  a 
year  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  223;  the 
Athenians  are  defeated  near  Amphipolis, 
224;  treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years  between 
the  Athenians  and  LacedsBmonians,  226; 
the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  renew  the  war  against  Sparta,  231 ; 
they  engage  by  bis  advice  in  the  war  with 
Sicily,  232 ;    Athens  appointo  Alcibiades, 
Niciaa,  and  Lamachus,  generals,  236 ;  tri- 
umphant departure  of  the  fleet,  241;   it 
arrives  in  Sicily,  243;  the  Athenians  recall 
Alcibiades,  and  condemn  him  to  die,  244 ; 
after  some  actions  they  besiege  Syracuse, 
249;  they  undertake  several  works,  that 
reduce  the  city  to  extremities,  252;  they 
are  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  256,  260, 
266 ;  they  hazard  a  second  battle  by  sea, 
and  are  defeated  267  ;  they  resolve  to  retire 
by  land,  269 ;  they  are  reduced  to  surren- 
der themselves   to   the  Syracusans,  272; 
their  generals  are  put  to  death,  274 ;  con- 
sternation of  Athens  upon  this  defeat,  276 ; 
the  Athenians    are    abandoned   by   their 
allies,  276;   the  return  of  Alcibiades  to 
Athens  is  concerted,  279 ;  the  four  hundred 
invested  with  all  authority  at  Athens,  281 ; 
their  power  is  annulled,  283 ;  Alcibiados  is 
recalled,  283 ;  he  occasions  the  gaining  of 
several  great  advantages  by  the  Athenians, 
ibid. ;  the  Athenians  elect  him  geneialia 
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fittw,  tsr ;  fk«Sr  iMt  fa  4cfeBte4  BMr  Sflie' 
MM,  m  i  Um  c«mm4  m  take*  frtm  AU 
«il»«4^,  2^ ;  thtf  Kmln  *  vktory  «T«r  the 
l4M«4«»m«»iiMM  near  ArginsMe,  29& ;  tfccy 
•r«  «ntir«ly  44!f»itl«d  by  Um  litttcr  aear 
iR|(M|M>Uinotv  Z^Z;  Atbem  bffag^d  bj 
Lynnndtr,  esf^toUlet  and  •■rrtiidcTmy  M4 ; 
thirty  lynmi*  iontitated  t«  govOTB  Atbesf 
(>/  LyMA4«r,  ^^^ ;  the  reeov«ri  b«r  libertj, 
31 7  i  the  «at«ra  into  the  IcaipM  formed 
ft^aintt  tbe  LaeedflHiHmiMity  369;  Cooon 
r«boilds  tb0  wallfl  of  Atbeoa,  Z7S;  the 
Athenian*  aSd  the  Thebaa  esilc*,  ib7 ; 
they  immediately  ment  it,  563 ;  they  re- 
new the  allianee  with  the  Tbebang,  562 ; 
tbey  declare  agalut  the  latter  for  the 
],d)k'ediiimoniaDf,  577 ;  many  of  the  Athe- 
nbn  allie*  rerolt,  iii.  8 ;  generals  employed 
to  reduce  them,  ibid.  Ae. ;  alarm  of  the 
Atheniani  oeeaeiooed  by  the  preparatioos 
for  war  made  by  the  king  of  Per»ia,  18 ; 
th^  iend  aid  to  the  Megalopolitana,  14; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Rbodians,  17 ;  the 
Athenians  suffer  themselves  to  be  amased 
by  Philipt  68 ;  Demosthenes  endeaTonrs  to 
rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  52,  54,  62 ; 
Athens  joins  the  LacedsBmonians  against 
Philip,  60)  the  Athenians  under  Phoeion 
drive  Philip  out  of  Euboea,  69,  Ac. ;  they 
oblige  that  prinoe  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pe- 
rintnus  ana  Bysantlum,  76 ;  and  form  a 
league  with  the  Thebans  against  Philip, 
81 ;  immoderate  joy  of  Athens  upon  that 

firin^e's  death,  91 ;  the  Athenians  form  a 
efli(u«  against  Aleiander,  105 ;  that  prinoe 
panluns  them,  108;  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians In  respect  to  Harpalus,  202;  rumors 
and  Joy  at  Athens  upon  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  299 :  the  Athenians  march 
•gainst  Antlpater,  301 ;  they  are  ▼iotorious 
at  first,  802 ;  and  are  afterwards  reduced 
to  submit,  304  ;  Antipater  makes  himself 
master  of  their  city,  ibid ;  Phoeion  is  con- 
demned to  die  bv  the  Athenians,  828 ;  Cas- 
•ander  takes  Athens,  828 ;  he  makes  choice 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  gorem  the  re- 
public, 830;  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius 
roHoroetes,  859 ;  excessive  honors  rendered 
lu  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  by  the 
Athenians,  361  t  Athens  besieged  by  Gas- 
•ander  and  dalivered  by  Demetrius,  382 ; 
•xrosfive  flattery   of  Demetrius    by  the 
Atlienians,  382;   Athens  shnts  Its    gates 
against  Demetrius,  388 ;  he  takee  that  eity, 
392;    Athens  declares  againet  Antigonus 
tionaltts,  and  is  taken  by  that  prince,  who 
puts  a  garrison  into  it,  453 ;  the  Athenians 
carry  their  oomnlainte  againat  Philip  to 
Ri>me%  iv.  14;   that  prince  beei^ee  their 
oily,  16 ;  deereee  of  Athens  againet  Philip, 
21 ;  she  aeads  three  fbmous  philosophers 
ttpim  an  embassy  to  Romo,  258 :  Athens 
tak<»n  by  Archelans,  438  :  Arutlion  makes 
himself  tyrant  «»f  that  city,  and  kit  ervel- 
U<K<  ibtcnK  ibid» ;  il  i«  beeieged  and  retaken 
by  Sylla,  4^9.  Ac. :  g\>Teniment  of  Athens, 
H.  444  :  R^undation  of  tKeg<*v«mment  inMi- 
luttKl  by  St\li\a«  k  551 :  abiieee  intredveed 
into  the  g\*v»Tneaewt  by  Perielee.  ii.  145 : 
iababiianie  «4'Aikeae«315:  s«a«tcw  44^  Are- 
o|^ag«9«  4M :  aaaitietntoe,  4it :  aseembliea 
Hi  Ike  pe«|4ei  iM.;  aiker  tribwaais,  4M ; 


i 


ofyonth 
458 :  difermt  spreice  of  ti'jupe  of  wkiek  the 

of  the  generals,  itL  93  :  ru»iag  aad 
pay  «r  troope,  n.  472 ;  aa^,  §hppm^  naval 
troopoy  eqnipacBt  of  galleys  at  Athens, 
468;  exemptions  and  honors  graated  by 
her  to  thoee  who  had  rendered  gremt  eer- 
viees,  465 ;  oratimis  prononneed  by  order 
of  the  state  In  honor  of  those  who  had  died 
for  their  country,  u.  169,  192 :  iiL  ^6,  87 ; 
of  religion,  L  34 ;  leasta  of  the  Panatke- 
n»a,  36;  Baeehns,  37;  and  Eteasia,  39; 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Athenians,  iL 
472;  easily  enraged  and  soon  appeased, 
149,  207,  287,  426 ;  sometimes  ungrateful 
to  their  generals  and  those  who  had  serred 
them  best,  ii.  52,  54,  115,  292;  iiL  323, 
361 ;  humane  to  their  enemies,  iL  316 ; 
delicate  In  respect  to  politeness  and  deco- 
mm,  474;  great  in  their  projects,  ibid.; 
sealons  for  liberty,  vL  46,  93 ;  taste  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  475 ; 
their  passions  for  the  representations  of  the 
theatre,  L  79,  89;  common  character  of 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  iL  476. 

ATH-LE'T^:  Etymology  of  the  word,  L 
56 ;  exercises  of  the  Athletse,  58 ;  teial 
through  which  tiiey  passed  before  they 
fought,  ibid.;  rewards  granted  to  them 
when  victorious,  67. 

A'THOS,  famous  mountun  of  Macedonia*  iL 
65. 

A-T0S'8A,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Ifnemon,  IL 

604. 

A-TOS'SA,  daughter  of  Gyrus,  and  wife  of 
Gambyses  first,  and  after  of  Smerdis  the 
Magian,  i.  466 ;  she  is  at  last  married  to 
Darius,  ii.  0;  Democedes  cures  her  of  a 
dangerous  distemper,  14 ;  she  persuades 
Darius  to  send  him  into  Greece,  and  why, 
ibid. ;  the  is  called  Vashti  in  Scripture,  17. 

A-TRE'US,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycona, 
L525. 

A-TRO'PA-TBS,  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals :  Provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
that  prince's  death,  iiL  297;  be  causes 
himself  to  be  declared  king  of  them,  318. 

AT'TA-LUS  I.,  king  of  Pergamua,  iiL  472; 
war  between  that  prince  and  Seleaens, 
523,  530  ;  Attains  joins  the  Romans  in  the 
war  against  Philip,  570, 571,  577 ;  he  gains 
several  advantages  over  that  prince,  iv.  9 ; 
he  dies,  33;  his  magnificent  use  of  his 
riches,  ibid. 

APTA-LUS  IL,  snraamed  Philadelphns, 
prevails  upon  the  Aehseans,  to  revoke  their 
deereo  against  hb  brother,  Ir.  267;  he 
comes  ambassador  to  Rome,  255 :  he  reigns 
In  Cappadoda,  as  guardian  to  Attains  his 
nephew,  256;  war  between  Attains  aad 
Ibid.:  dcMtk  of  Attalna,  369. 


ATTA-LFS IIT^  snmamed  Phnometer.  goes 
to  Rome,  aad  why.  iv.  257 :  be  ascends  the 
throne  of  Cappadocisk  after  the  death  ef 
his  nnde,  and  raosee  him  to  be  mark  re- 
gretted by  hrs  riees,  309 ;  he  £es^  and  by 
his  win  leaves  his 
peoptf^  lui^ 
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AT'TA-LTJS*  Syracavan,  discover!}  the  in- 
telligonee  held  by  Marcellus  in  Syracuse 
to  Epicydes,  ir.  418. 

AT'TA-LUS,  Philip's  lieoteBant,  is  sent  by 
that  prince  into  Asia  Minor,  iii.  89 ;  mar- 
riage of  his  niece  Cleopatra  with  Philip, 
ibid. ;  Alexander's  quarrel  wit)i  Attains  in 
the  midst  of  the  feast,  ibid.;  Alexander 
oanses  him  to  be  assassinated,  106. 

AT'TI-CA,  dividej  by  Ceorops  into  twelve 
cantons,  U  525. — See  Athens. 

A-TY'A-DES,  deHcendantoof  Atys,  L  380. 

A-TTS,  son  of  Croesus;  good  qualities  of 
that  prince,  L  386 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

AU'GURS :  puerilities  of  that  science,  L  43. 
AU-GUS'TUS.-^ee  Gtesar  Augustus. 
AU'RA,  name  of  Phidola's  mare,  i  69. 

AU-TOPH-RA-DA'TES,  governor  of  Lydia 
for  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  charged  by 
that  prince  with  the  war  against  Datames, 
ii.  392 ;  he  is  defeated,  and  retires  into  his 
government,  392;  he  joins  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  in  their  revolt  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, 603. 

AX-I'O-DHUS,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him 
the  defence  of  the  generals  condemned  to 
die  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  ii.  299. 

AX-I-THB'A,  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills  herself, 
iii.  3j0. 

A-ZA-RFAS,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews 
miraculously  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  i.  868. 

A-ZO'TUS,  a  city  of  Palestine,  1 176. 


B. 


BA'AL.--Sae  BeL 

BA'BEL,  description  of  that  tower,  i  358. 

BAB'Y.LON.  BAB-Y-LCNIANS.  Foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Babylon,  L  344 ;  de- 
scription of  that  city,  850;. kings  of  Baby- 
Ion,  360 ;  duration  of  its  empire,  371, 434  ; 
siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Gyros, 
433;  it  revolts  against  Darius,  ii.  17;  that 
prince  reduces  it  to  obedience,  19 ;  Alex- 
ander makes  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
Iii.  182,  183 ;  destruction  of  Babylon  fore- 
told in  several  parts  of  the  Scripture,  L 
427 ;  curse  pronounced  against  that  city, 
436 ;  the  Babylonians  laid  the  first  founda- 
tions of  astronomy,  499. 

BAC'CHI-DAS,  eunuch  of  Mithridates,  iv. 
458. 

BAC'CHIS,  governor  of  Mesopotamia  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  Soter, 
is  defeated  in  many  engagements  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  iv.  291. 

BAC'CHIS,  whose  descendants  reigned  at 
Corinth,  i  627. 

BACCHUS,  feasts  institiited  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  him,  i.  37. 

BAC-CHIL'I-DBS,  Greek  poet,  ii.  175. 

BAC-TRI-A'NA,  province  of  upper  Asia,  I 
32. 


BA-GO'AS,  eunuch  of  Oohus,  commands  a 
detachment  during  that  prince's  expedition 
against  Egypt,  iii.  21 ;  he  poisons  Ochus. 
24;  he  places  Arses  upon  the  throne  of 
Persia,  25 ;  he  causes  that  prince  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  places  Darius  Codomanus 
upon  the  throne  in  his  stead,  ibid. ;  he 
falls  into  the  bsnds  of  Alexander,  201 ;  he 
gains  the  ascendant  of  that  prince,  ibid. ; 
by  his  intrigues  bo  causes  Orsines  to  be 
put  to  death,  259,  Ac. 

BA-QOPH'A-NES,  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Babylon,  surrenders  to  Alexander,  iii. 
182. 

BA-GOR'A-ZUS,  a  eunuch  of  Artaxerxes, 
is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Xerxes,  it  217. 

BA'LA. — See  Alexander  Bala. 

BAL-E-A'RES,  Islands :  why  so  eaUed.  L 
208. 

BAL-THA'ZAR,  or  BELSHAZZAR,  king 
of  Babylon,  also  called  Labynit,  or  Nabo- 
nid,  L  371 ;  he  is  besieged  in  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  432 ;  he  gives  a  great  feast  to  his 
whole  court;  that  same  night  the  city  is 
taken,  ibid.;  he  is  killed  in  his  palaoe,  433 ; 
his  death  foretold  in  Scripture,  431. 

BAR'CA. — See  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca. 

BAR-SI'NA,  wife  of  Alexander,  iii.  295; 
Polysperchon  puts  her  to  death,  356. 

BAS'KET;  procession  of  the  basket  at 
Athens,  i.  87,  41. 

BAS'TARDS;  law  of  Athens  against  them, 
ii.  199. 

BAS-TAR'N£,  people  of  Sarmatia  in  Europe; 
their  character,  iv.  184. 

BAT-TAL'ION,  sacred  of  the  Thebans,  iL 
565. 

BATTLES  and  combats  celebrated  in  ancient 
history.  Near  the  coasts  of  Myle,  i.  236 ; 
near  Ecnomus,  237;  of  Ticinus,  269;  of 
Trebis,  271;  of  Thrasymene,  275;  of 
Cannae,  280;  of  Zama,  294;  of  Tbymbria, 
414;  of  Marathon,  ii.  47;  of  Thermopylss, 
76 ;  of  Artemisium,  81 ;  of  Salamin,  85 ; 
of  Platsea,  92;  of  Mycale,  103;  of  the 
river  Eurymedon,  182;  of  Arginusse,  294; 
of  ^ospotamos,  303 ;  of  Cnnaxa,  326 ; 
of  Leuctra,  570,  ifcc;  of  Mantinea,  589, 
Ac. ;  of  Cheronea,  iii.  82 ;  of  the  Granicus, 
115;  of  Issue,  128;  of  Arbela,  178,  Ac; 
of  the  Hydaspes,  238 ;  of  Ipsus,  886 ;  of 
Selasia,  515;  of  Raphia,  534;  of  Caphyia, 
640;  of  Blis,  671;  of  Octolophos,  iv.  18; 
of  Cynocepbale,  28;  of  Thermopylao,  72; 
of  Mount  CorychuB,  76;  of  Elea,  78;  of 
Myonesns,  80 ;  of  Magnesia,  84 ;  of  Em- 
maus,  173;  of  Bethsura,  174;  of  the  river 
Peneas,  199 ;  of  Pidna,  226 ;  of  Leucopetra, 
269;  of  Carea,  367;  of  Cabirse,  457;  of 
Arsamia,  470 ;  of  Actium,  516. 

BEE,  name  given  Sophocles,  L  78. 

BEL,  a  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians; 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  him,  i.  353. 

BEL'E-SIS,  king  of  Babylon.  — See  Nabo- 
nassar. 

BBL'GI-US  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  makes 
an  irruption  into  Maoedonia,  iiL  419;  Vi 
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f   •. ».  1  f..(frMr'f,    '/'L  I 

»r,'l  t//  ?(imrtjdf  Z4i,  : 

hy/U:H,  tbe  Aj«yri ... :  :^ ;  >.  I 

Syjl ;   'in§mm4»  «f  OmI  ftmttm  orcr  Wr 

bttftft^d,  :S»I,  M»\,  A^i, 
BKK'K'HrCE,  4Mfiil«r  of  VuMmj  PhiU. 

<|i^tf/kM,  matrien  Antiocbui  TbMC,  in.  4i2 ; 

AttUfH;Uo9  reirttd'mUM  bet,  A66;  LMpdiee 

«ftijjM;«  b«r  to  b«  put  to  dtmth,  4^7. 
UKK-K-.VrCK,  wife  of  Ptolemj  Evergctea, 

Ul  mH',  Pt^ilemj  Fh'ihjifiiUr  CMiMi  bcr  to 

b«  put  to  deftlb,  iiL  632;  B«reiiiec's  b«r, 

44;8. 

BKR-K'NrCE,  dMigbtor  of  Ptolemy  Lmlbj- 
rof.'-'ftoo  Ctoopfttra. 

BKU.K.NrCE^dMgbtor  of  Ptolemy  Anletof» 
reigna  la  Egypt  during  her  fMber's  abMnco» 
it,  4H9  i  fbe  marrieii  Heleaeue  Cjbiouietof, 
ftnd  then  eftovea  bim  to  be  put  to  death, 
4V4 ;  tbe  mftrrie*  ArcbelMt,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy 
puu  ber  to  deatb,  4tf6. 

BKK.K.KrCK,  wife  of  MitbridAtet,  It.  468; 
unkfippy  de»tb  of  tbat  princeMi  ibid. 

BK'IiO'SUg,  blftorifto,  iii.  467. 

BKH'HUS,  eblef  of  tbe  Bnctriaas,  betnye 
DariuN,  end  puU  bim  in  cbaini,  iii.  192; 
bo  MttttMn\nAtcn  that  prince,  ibid.;  he  is 
•clxod  And  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  210; 
that  prinoe  caueei  bim  to  be  executed,  218. 

BKH'TI-A,  (CALPURNIU6,)  is  sent  by  tbe 
Horoans  against  Jucurtba,  i.  339 ;  bis  eon- 
duet  in  tbe  war,  ibid. 

BK-THU'LI-A,  dty  of  Israel :  siege  of  that 
olty  by  Holuphernes,  i.  877. 

BI'AH,  one  of  the  seven  snges  of  Greeoe,  I 
671. 

BIH'I-UR,  oommander  in  .fitolia  for  the  Ro- 
mans, it.  249;  bis  oonduotin  tbat  province, 
ibid. 

BIB' LOS,  otty  of  tbe  isle  of  Prosopitis,  ii. 
187. 

BIB'U-LUS  (M.  CALPURNIUS)  is  appoint- 
ed by  tbe  Romans  to  command  in  Syria 
Nflor  the  defrat  of  Crasvue  by  tbe  Parthians, 
Iv.  878 ;  his  ineapaetty,  ibid. 

BT  HAL'TAS,  people  of  Thrace:  valiant 
action  of  one  of  their  kings,  ii.  76. 

Bl-TUYN'I.A,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  L 
82;  kings  of  Bitbynia,  114;  Mithridates 
possesses  himself  of  it*  iv.  488 ;  it  is  re- 
dnotfd  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 838,  468. 

BIT'ON.  and  CLK'O-BIS,  Argives,  models 
uf  rVatemal  fWeudship,  i.  884. 

B0("1  UrS,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurkha's 
tVthtfr>iu.law»  T.  841 ;  be  delivan  up  his 
•on  to  the  R«aaans,  ibid. 

lUK'i)  TAROII,  prineipal  magialnto  of 
Th«i^»  ii.  669. 

R(K.O'TIA,  fiart  of  Gr«•e^  i.  620. 

B^KOTIANS,— See  Thebans. 

BiK'TICA,  part  of  Old  S|>ain,  L  209. 


BO'GES,  g«T. 

Pcnia,  5.   ISO;    iii 

BOXie^ra 
to 


BOMIL-CAR, 

bioMclf  tyraai  of  Owtkage.  L  SU;  be  m 
pwt  to  death,  iUd. 

BOSTHO-BUS,  Cm-ME'EI-AX, 
sobieet  to  Xitliridatoay  It.  4M. 

BOSTAR,  eoamamkr  ef  tbe 
ID  Sardinia,  is  ■■idcted  by  tbe 
L266. 

BEACH'MAKS,  Indian  pbilo— pbera,  m. 
243;  tbcir  eipinioa*,  cBple7«c«tiy  and 
manner  of  living,  243,  244i. 

BEAN'CHI-D^  famfly  of  Miletne,  settled 
by  Xerxes  in  Upper  Asia,  and  destroyed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  210. 

BEA81-DA8,  Laeedaemonian  general,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  tbe  siege  of  Pylus, 
,  ii.  212;  his  expeditions  into  Thrace,  220; 
he  takes  Amphipolis,  221 ;  be  defends  tbat 
place  against  Cleon,  and  receives  a  wound 
of  wfateh  be  dies,  224. 

BREN'NUS,  general  of  tbe  Goals,  nonkes  an 
irruption  into  Fannonia,  iii.  419;  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  421 ;  he  perishes  in  the 
lost  enterprise,  422. 

BRU'CHI-ON,  quarter  of  the  etty  of  Alex- 
andria, iv.  600. 

BU-CB-PHA'LI-A,  city  built  bj  Alexander 
iii.  104. 

BU-CE-PH'A-LUS,  war-horse,  backed  by 
Alexander,  iii.  104;  wonders  related  of 
that  horse,  ibid. 

BU'RI-AL  of  tbe  dead  in  tbe  earth,  i.  60S; 
burial  of  kings  among  the  Scythians,  il 
21 ;  care  of  the  ancients  to  procure  burial 
for  the  dead,  ii.  297. 

BURN'ING-GLASS,  by  means  of  which 
Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  Bo- 
man  fleet,  iv.  418. 

BU-SI'RIS,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  162. 

BU-8I'RIS,  brother  of  Amenophis,  iniamoas 
for  his  cruelty,  i.  168. 

BYB'LOS,  city  of  Phoenicia,  iii.  141. 

BYR'SA,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  L 
823. 

BTS'SUS,  Egyptian  plant;  description,  Ac, 
i.  167. 

BY-ZAN'TI-UM,  a  city  of  Thrace,  deliverMl 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  power  of  tbe  Per- 
sians, ii.  Ill ;  it  submits  to  tbe  Atheni^s, 
286 :  siege  of  Bytantium  by  Philip,  iii.  72; 
war  between  the  Bysan tinea  and  Rhodiaas, 
680. 


c. 


CA-BPRA,  a  city  of  Asia,  fkmoos  for  the 
Tietoi7  of  LncnUns  over  Mitbridatcs,  iv. 
467. 

CA'DIZ,  a  city  of  Spain,  i.  2«9. 

CAD'MUS.  Phoenician,  eeiies  Benitia,  and 
builds  Thebes  there,  t  526  :  be  introdaced 
tbe  nse  of  letters  into  Greece,  L  168. 
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JA-DlfMI-ANS,  people  of  Agsym;  they 
submit  to  Cynts,  i.  410 ;  revolt  of  the  Ca- 
dusians  against  Artaxerxes,  iL  388 ;  Tin- 
basus  makes  them  retom  to  their  dutji 
ibid. 

CAD'7-TIS,  a  name  giren  to  the  city  of  Je- 
rosalem  by  Herodotos,  L  178. 

C£-LBS'TIS,  U-RI-A'NA,  or  the  Moon,  god- 
dess  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  188. 

CA'SAR  (JULIUS.)  his  power  at  Rome,  ir. 
475  ;  be  restores  Ptolemy  Auletes,  494 ;  he 
goes  to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  finding  Pompey 
there,  497  ,*  he  makes  himself  judge  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  ibid. ;  his 
passion  for  that  princess,  498,  603  ;  battles 
between  his  troops  and  the  Alexandrians, 
409 ;  he  gives  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleo- 
patra and  Ptolemy,  503 ;  he  confirms  the 
Jews  in  their  privileges,  354, 504 ;  he  gains 
a  victory  over  Phamaces,  and  drives  him 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus^  504  j  he  is 
killed  soon  after,  ibid. 

CiB'SAR  OC-TA'YI-US,  afterwards  named 
Augustus,  joins  with  Antony  and  Lepidus 
to  avenge  Cfesar's  death,  iv.  504 ;  he  quar- 
rels with  Antony,  510 ;  he  gains  a  great 
victory  over  him  at  the  batde  of  Actium, 
610 ;  he  goes  to  Egypt,  517 ;  he  besieges 
Alexandria,  521 ;  interview  of  CsBsar  and 
Cleopatra,  522;  he  is  deceived  by  that 
princess,  whom  he  was  in  hopes  of  deceiv- 
ing, 522. 

C.S-SA'RI-0,  son  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Cleo- 
patra,  iv.  603;  he  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Egypt  jointly  with  his  mother,  511. 

CA-I'NA,  a  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  Mith- 
ridates  by  Pompey,  iv.  482. 

CA-I'RO,  its  famous  easUe  in  Egypt,  i.  123. 
CA-LA'NUS,  Indian  philosopher,  comes  to 

the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  249 ; 

he  dies  voluntarily  upon  a  funeral  pile, 

260,  Ac. 

CAL-CI-D^'US,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  iL  270. 

CAL'LAS,  son  of  Harpalns,  officer  in  Alexan- 
der's army,  iii.  112. 

CAL-LI'AS  of  Athens  is  cited  before  the 
judges  upon  account  of  Aristides,  ii.  118; 
he  is  appointed  plenipotentiary  for  Athens 
to  Artaxerxes,  150. 

CAL-LIB'I-U8,  a  Spartan,  is  appointed  goT- 
emor  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  ii.  805. 

CAL-LIC'RA-TES,  a  Spartan,  kills  Epami- 
nondas  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  590. 

CAL-LIC'RA-TES,  deputed  by  the  Aohseans 
to  Rome,  betrays  them,  iv.  124;  be  pre- 
vents the  Aehieans  f^om  aiding  the  two 
brothers  Ptolemies  against  Antiochus,  160, 
161 ;  he  impeaches  all  the  Achseans  who 
seemed  to  favor  Perseus,  to  the  Romans,  L 
250. 

CAL-LI-CRAT'I-DAS  sueeeeds  Lysanderin 
the  command  of  the  Laeedsemonian  fleet, 
ii.  292 ;  he  goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  294 ;  he  is  defeated  near  the 
islands  ArginussB,  and  killed  in  the  battle, 
Z96. 


CAL-LIM'A-CHUS,  polemarch  at  Athens, 
joins  the  party  of  Miltiades,  ii.  48. 

CAL-LIM'A-CHUS,  governor  of  Amisus,  for 
Mithridates,  defendls  that  city  against  Lu  ^ 
eullns,  and  then  sets  it  on  fire,  ii.  459. 

CAL-LIP'US,  an  Athenian,  assassinates 
Dion,  and  seises  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse, 
iL  636,  Ac. ;  he  is  soon  alter  assassinated 
himself,  ibid. 

CAL.LI8'THE.NES,  a  philosopher  in  the 
train  of  Alexander,  iii.  227;  that  prince 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  228 ;  charac- 
ter of  that  philosopher,  ibid. 

CAL-LIX'E-NES,  Athenian  orator,  ao^^nses 
the  Athenian  generals  falsely  in  the  senate^ 
iL  297  ;  he  is  punished  soon  after,  298. 

CAL-VPNUS,  (DOMITIES)  commands  in 
Asia  for  Ca»sar,  iv.  500. 

CA-LUM'NI-A-TORS,  or  false  accusers, 
punishment  of  them  in  Egypt,  L  141 ;  law 
of  Charondas  against  them,  ii.  183. 

CAM-BI'LUS,  a  general  In  the  service  of 
Antiochus,  betrays  AcbsDus,  and  delivers 
him  up  to  that  prince,  liL  537. 

CAM-BY'SES,  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, L  380,  893. 

CAM-BY'SES,  son  of  Cyrus,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Persia,  L  457 ;  he  enters  Egypt 
with  an  army,  458;  and  becomes  master 
of  it,  ibid. ;  bis  rage  against  the  body  of 
Amasis,  458,  459;  his  expedition  against 
Ethiopia,  460 ;  on  his  return  he  plunders 
the  temples  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  461 ;  he 
kills  the  god  Apis,  ibid. ;  he  puts  his  bro- 
ther Smerdis  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  kills  Me- 
roe,  his  sister  and  wife,  462 ;  he  prepares 
to  march  against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne,  465 ;  he  dies  of  a 
wound  which  he  gives  himself  in  the  thigh, 
ibid.;  character  of  that  prince,  515. 

CAM-I-SA'RES,  a  Carian,  governor  of  Sen- 
co-Syria,  perishes  in  the  expedition  of  Ar- 
taxerxes against  the  Cadneians,  ii.  389. 

CA'NA-AN-ITES,  theur  origin,  L  162. 

CAN-DAU'LES,  king  of  Lydia,  L  380. 

CAN'DI-A,  bland.    See  Crete. 

CA-NID'I-US,  Antony's  Ueutenant,  iv.  516. 

CAN'NiE,  a  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Han- 
nibal's victory  over  the  Romans,  L  281. 

CA'PHIS,  a  Phoenieian,  Sylla's  friend,  is 
sent  by  that  general  to  Delpbos,  to  receive 
the  treasures  of  i^  iv.  440 ;  religious  terror 
of  Caphis,  ibid. 

CA-PHY'IA,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  known 
by  the  defeat  of  Aratus,  iii.  540. 

CAP-PA-pO'CI-A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
i.  33 ;  kings  of  Cappadocia,  115 ;  it  is  re- 
duced into  a  Roman  province,  iv.  382, 
390. 

CAP'U-A,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Ro- 
mans and  submits  to  Hannibal,  L  285 ;  it 
is  besieged  by  the  Romans,  287 ;  the  trsgi- 
cal  end  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  288. 

CAR'A-NUS,  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  L 
627. 

CAR'BO,  oppressions  oommitted  by  him  at 
Rome,  iv.  351. 

CAR'DI-A,  a  oity  of  the  Chersmesas,  !iL  66. 
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CA'RI-A,  »  proTinee  of  AffS*  Minora  L  S2. 

CARII>F/Mt8,  of  Ores,  U  banished  Atbens,  ! 
Ui  10»;  be  U  proieciittfd  bj  Alexander,  , 
•nd  retired  to  Dnrioi  Codomftoos,  ibid. ;  his 
•incerity  occafioof  bij  death,  126. 

CAR-MA'NuEA,  a  province  of  Penia,  liL 
360. 

CAR-NE'A-DUS,  a  philosopher,  hia  embaeej 
to  Rome,  iv.  258. 

CAR'RiB,  CrafSQs  defeated  near  it.  It.  377. 

OAR'TIIAUE,  CAR-THA-GIN'I-ANS.  — 
FouDdatton  of  Carthage,  i.  204;  ite  aag- 
mentation,  207 ;  oonqaetti  of  the  Cartha- 
ginianv  in  Africa,  ibid.;  in  Sardinia,  208; 
they  posaeit  themeelves  of  the  Balearic 
iiles,  ibid. ;  In  Spain,  200 ;  they  land  in 
Spain,  210;  and  in  Sicily,  212;  fint  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  ibid.;  the 
Carthaginians  make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes, 
ibid.,  ii.  64;  they  are  defeated  in  Sicily  by 
Oelon,  i.  213,  IL  130;   they  Uke  several 

{laces  in  Bivily  under  Hannibal,  i.  216,  and 
milcon,  21 A ;  they  make  a  treaty  with  Di- 
onysius,  ii.  217;  war  between  the  Cariha- 
s;fnians  and  Dlonysius,  i.  217,  222;  they 
besiege  byraouse,  i.  218,  226 1  they  are  de- 
feated by  Dionysius,  ibid.,  ii.  499;  the 
plague  rages  in  Carthsge,  i.  221 ;  second 
treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians, ibid. ;  the  Carthaginians  endeavour 
to  seise  Sicily  after  the  esUbllshment  of 
bionysius  the  younger,  ibid.,  ii.  642 ;  they 
are  defested  by  Timoleon,  i.  222,  il.  649; 
war  of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agathocles, 
at  first  in  Sicilv,  I.  226,  and  afterwards  in 
Africa,  ibid. ;  thsy  sustain  a  war  in  Sicily 
against  Pyrrbus,  I.  282,  iii.  440;  the  Cartha- 
ginians  are  oalled  in  to  aid  the  Mamertines, 
who  give  them  possession  of  their  citadel, 
i.  234;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Rowans,  ibid. ;  they  send  a  numerous 
army  into  Sicily,  236 ;  they  lose  a  battle, 
which  is  followed  by  the  taking  of  Agri- 
gentura,  their  place  of  arms,  ibid. ;  they  are 
beuteu  at  sea,  first  near  the  coast  of  Myle, 
236,  and  afterwards  near  Btynome,  ibid. ; 
they  sustain  the  war  against  Regulus  in 
Africa,  237 ;  punishment  inflicted  by  them 
upon  that  general,  243 ;  they  lose  a  battle 
at  sea  in  sight  of  Sicily,  ibid. ;  ardour  of 
the  Carthaginians  In  defence  of  LilybBom, 
244;  their  fleet  is  entirely  defeated  near 
the  islands  Agates,  247;  they  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  which 
terminates  this  war,  ibid. ;  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians with  the  mercenaries,  249 ;  the 
Carthaginians  are  obliged  to  abandon  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  i.  266;  they  besiege 
and  take  Saguntum,  261 ;  war  between  the 
two  states,  ibid.;  the  Carthaginians  pass 
the  fihune,  263  ;  then  the  Alps,  266 ;  their 
entrance  into  Italy,  269;  they  gain  several 
victurios  over  the  Romans  near  the  Ticinns, 
ibid.,  Ac. ;  near  Trebia,  271 ;  near  Thrasy- 
menus.  275 ;  they  lose  several  battles  in 
Spain,  2$0 ;  they  gain  a  famous  victory 
aver  the  Romans  at  Cannss,  ibid. ;  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  Carthaginians,  2S6, 287, 290, 291 ; 
they  are  attacked  in  Africa  by  the  Romans, 
293 ;  they  recall  Hannibal  IVom  Italy,  ibid.; 
*hey  are  entirelj  defeated  at  Zama,  296;  | 


they  deoMod  peace  of  the  Roaiasi^  «M 
obtain   it,  29«;    diffsrcDees    betweea  the 
Carthaginians  and  liasinisaa,  310;   thvd 
war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  RoMaaa,  314 ; 
Carthage  sends  depnties  to  Rome  to  dtniare 
that  it  snbmiU  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  317 ;  the  latter  order  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  abandon  their  city,  319 ;  the  Car- 
thaginians resolve  to  defend  themselves, 
320;  the  Romans  besiege  Carthage,  321; 
it  is  taken  by  Scipio,  828 ;  it  is  rebailt  by 
Csesar,  330;   the  Saracens  destroy  it  en- 
tirely, 330;  Carthage  formed  npon  the  model 
of  Tyre,  i.  186 ;  religion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 187;    their  barbarons   worship  of 
Saturn,  189,  190 ;  government  of  (he  Car- 
thaginians, 191 ;  suflTetes,  ibid. ;  senate,  192; 
people,  ibid.;    tribunal  of  the    hundred, 
ibid.;  defects  in  the  government  of  Car- 
thage, 196;  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
finances  reformed  by  Hannibal,  300 ;  wise 
custom  of  the  Carthaginians   in   sending 
colonies  into  difierent  countries,  196;  com- 
merce of  Carthage,  the  principal  source  of 
ita  riches  and  power,  ibid. ;   discovery  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Spain  by  the 
Carthaginians,  second  source  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  Carthage,  197 ;  military  power 
of  Carthage,  198 ;  arts  and  sciences  in  little 
esteem   there,  201;  characters,   manners^ 
and  qualities  of  the  Carthaginians,  203. 

CAR-THA-OE'KA,  city  of  Spain,  L  268. 

CAR-THA'LO,  commander  of  the  aaxiliaiy 
troops  of  the  Carthaginians,  declared  gniltj 
of  treason,  and  why,  L  316. 

CAS-SAN'DER,  general  of  the  ThradaDt 
and  PeonianSy  in  the  army  of  Alexando', 
iii.  113. 

CAS-SAN'DER,  son  of  Antipater,  iiL  274 1 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  297 ;  he  puta  Demades  and  hia 
son  to  death,  820;  he  is  associated  with 
Polysperchon  in  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  takes  Athens, 
328 ;  and  establishes  Demetrius  Phalereoa 
in  the  government  of  it,  ibid. ;  he  pvta 
Olympias  to  death,  335  ;  he  confines  Rox- 
ana,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  with  Alexander 
her  son,  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  336 ; 
he  reinstates  the  city  of  Thebes,  ibid. ;  he 
enters  into  the  league  formed  against  An- 
tigonus,  347;  he  conelvdes  a  treaty  with 
him  and  breaks  it  immediately,  349;  he 
puU  to  death  the  young  king  Alexander, 
with  his  mother  Roxana,  365;  he  besieges 
Athens,  of  which  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  had 
made  himself  master,  293;  the  latter 
obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeats 
him  near  Thermopylse,  ibid.;  Casaander 
concludes  a  league  against  Antigonns  and 
Demetrius,  384:  after  the  battle  of  Ipens 
he  divides  the  empire  of  Alexander  with 
three  other  princes,  386 ;  death  of  Cas- 
sander,  390. 

CAS-SAK'DER,  Ifacedoniaa.  by  Fhifip's  or- 
der massacres  the  inhabitants  of  Maroese, 
iv.  116 ;  that  prince  causes  hia  to  bep«i 
death,  ibid. 

CAS'SI-US,  (LUCIUS,)  Roman  gesenL  ii 
defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  4:17. 
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CA8'8I-U8,  qnestor  in  tito  army  of  GrMsns 
in  the  war  with  fche  Partbi»DB|  iv.  864;  he 
pols  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  remains  of 
that  army,  and  prevents  the  Partbians  from 
aeistng  Syria,  378  ;  be  forma  a  coospiraoy 
against  Gwsar,  5Ud ;  he  is  entirely  defeated 
by  Antony,  ibid. 

CAT,  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  that 

animal,  L  458,  iv.  495. 
CATA-RACTS  of  the  Nile,  L  129. 

CA'TO,  (M.  FORTIUS,)  sumamed  the  Censor, 
serves  as  lieutenant-general  under  the 
consul  Acilius,  iv.  72,*  his  valour  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylss,  ibid. ;  he  speaks  in 
favour  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  senate,  246; 
he  obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  for  the 
Aefasans,  253;  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
Oarneades,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors, 259;  he  is  appointed  by  the  oom> 
monwealth  to  depose  Ptolemy  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  to  confiscate  his  treaeores,  341. 

CA'TO,  son  of  the  former,  acta  prodigies  of 
valour,  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  iv.  230. 

CA'TO,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  the 
re-establishment  of  Ptolemy,  iv.  489,  Ac. 

CAY-THJS'ANS,  people  of  India,  subjeeted 

by  Alexander,  iiL  243. 
CBB-A-LFNUS  discovers  the  eonspiracy  of 

Dymnus  against  Alexander,  iii.  204. 
CE'CROPS,  founder  of  Athens,  i.  525;  he 

institutes  the  Areopagus,  ibid. 

CE-LE'N^,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the 
river  Marsyas,  ui.  121. 

CBN-DE-BiB'US,  general  of  Antiochns  Si- 
detes,  is  defeated  in  Jerusalem  by  Judas 
and  John,  iv.  305, 

CBK-SO-RFNUS,  \l.  MARCUS,)  consul, 
marches  against  Carthage,  i.  817 ;  he  noti- 
fies the  senate's  orders  to  that, city,  819; 
he  forms  the  siege  of  Carthage,  821. 

CE-RAM'I-CUS,  suburb  of  Athens,  i.  41. 
CER'A-SUS,  a  eit^  of  Cappadocia,  famous 
for  its  cherries,  ii.  844.  iv.  476. 

CB'RES,  goddess ;  Feasts  instituted  in  honour 
of  her  at  Athens,  i.  39. 

CES'TUS,  offensive  arms  of  the  Athletes,  i  59. 

CHA'BRI-AS,  Athenian,  without  orders  of 
(he  commonwealth,  accepts  the  command 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Greece,  in  the 
pay  of  Achoris,  ii.  598 ;  he  is  recalled  by 
the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  he  serves  Tachos 
again  without  the  consent  of  his  republic, 
600  ;  the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war 
against  their  allies,  iiL  9;  he  dies  at  the 
siege  of  Ohio,  10 ;  praise  of  Chabrias,  ibid. 

CHE'RE-PHON,  disciple  of  Socrates,  ii.  400. 

CIIiB-RO-N^'A,  city  of  Bosotia,  famous  for 
Pbilip*s  victory  over  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  and  for  that  of  Syll»  over  the 
generals  of  Mithridates,  iii.  82. 

CHAL-CJ.OITOS,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Sparta,  iii.  495. 

CHAL'CIS,  city  of  iEtolia,  ii.  238. 

CHAL-DJB'ANS,  addicted  to  the  study  of 
judicial  astrology,  i.  499 ;  the  sOot  of  Sa- 
beans  formed  of  them,  505. 


CHA'RSS,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  war  with  the  allies,  iii.  10 ;  his 
weak  capacity,  72;  he  writes  to  Athens 
against  his  two  colleagues.  11 ;  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Artabazus,  8, 
12;  he  is  recalled  to  Athens,  12;  he  is  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  Chersonesus,  72;  the 
cities  refuse  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  74; 
he  is  defeated  at  Chaeronsea  by  Philip,  83. 

CHA'RES,  of  Lindus,  makes  the  colossus  of 
Rhodes,  iii.  879. 

CHA-RI-LA'US  made  king  of  SparU  by 
Lyourgus,  i.  582. 

CHA'RON,  his  boat;  origin  of  that  fable, 
i.  149. 

CHA'RON,  Theban,  receives  Pelopidas  and 
the  conspirators  into  his  house,  ii.  558 ;  he 
is  elected  Bceotarch,  562. 

CHA-RON'DAS  is  chosen  legislator  at  Thu- 
rium,  ii.  183;  he  kills  himself  upon  having 
broken  one  of  his  own  laws,  184. 

CHASE,  or  hunting,  exercises  much  used 
among  the  ancients,  ii.  461. 

CHB-AN-I'DA,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  IiL 
497 ;  her  tenderness  for  her  husband,  ibid. 

CHEL-I-DON'I-DA,  daughter  of  Leotyehi- 
des,  and  wife  of  Cleonymus,  iL  445 ;  her 
passion  for  Acrotates,  ibid. 

CHE'OPS  and  CE-PHRE'NUS,  kings  of 
^S7Pt»  and  brothers,  equally  inhuman  and 
impious,  170. 

CHI'LOi  one  of  the  aeven  sages  of  Greece,  L 
571. 

CHI'LO,  Lacedasmonian,  attempts  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  but  ineifectually,  iii. 
548. 

CHI'O,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  for  its  ex- 
cellent wine,  i.  520. 

CHI-RIS-O'PHUS,  Lacedsemonian,  is  chosen 
general  by  the  troops  that  made  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ii.  344. 

CHLE'NE-AS,  deputy  from  the  iBtolians  to 
Sparta,  to  persuade  that  city  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  iH. 
568. 

CHO.AS'PES,  river  of  Babylonia  famous  for 
the  goodness  of  its  waters,  184. 

CH(B'NIX,  measure  of  corn  among  the  an- 
cients, iL  218. 

CHRT-SAN'THES,  commander  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Thymbris,  L  416. 

CHY-NA-LA-DA'NUS.— See  Syracuse. 

CIC'E-RO,  (M.  TULLIUS,)  his  military  ex- 
ploits in  Syria,  iv.  378 ;  he  refuses  a  tri- 
umph, 879;  by  his  influence  he  causes 
Pompey  to  be  appointed  general  against 
Mithridates,  iv.  474 ;  his  counsel  to  Den- 
tulus  upon  reinstating  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
493 ;  he  discovers  the  tomb  of  Archimedes, 
425 ;  parallel  between  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes, iii.  308. 

CI-LIC'I-A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  88. 

CIL'LES,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  loses  a  battle 
against  Demetrius,  who  takes  him  prisoner, 
iiL  351. 

CIM-ME'RI-ANS,  people  of  Scythia :  they 
are  driven  out  of  their  corntry,  and  go  to 
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A$\%,  I.  382,  flfttjftiief,  king  of  Idjiam, 
obligef  thom  to  qait  it,  ibid. 

OI'MON,  fon  ot  Miltiiidcf,  when  wnj  joang, 
figiiAlisef  btm»«ir  hj  bia  piety  to  bi«  fluher, 
ii«  53 ;  he  encoorafrefl  tbe  AtbeniMu  by  faij 
•xsmple  to  Bbandon  tbeir  eitj  ftod  to  em- 
bftrk,  H3 ;  be  dhtinf^laheM  bimMlf  at  the 
bftttle  of  Haiamin,  00;  be  eommaoda  tbe 
fleet  tent  by  the  Greeks  to  deliver  tbe  al- 
lies from  tbe  Persian  yoke,  in  eoDjanetion 
with  Arif tides,  111 ;  tbe  Athenians  place 
Cimon  at  the  bead  of  tbeir  annies  after 
Themistocles  retires,  129;  be  makes  seve- 
ral conqaests  in  Thrace,  and  settles  a  colo- 
ny there,  130;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
the  iiile  of  Scyros,  where  be  finds  tbe  bones 
of  The«eas,  which  he  brings  to  Athens, 
ibid. ;  his  conduct  in  the  division  of  the 
booty  with  the  allies,  130;  Cimon  gains  two 
yictories  over  the  Persians  near  the  river 
Eurymedon,  in  one  day,  133 ;  worthy  ose 
which  be  makes  of  the  riches  taken  from 
tbe  enemy,  183 ;  he  makes  new  conqnesta  in 
Thrace,  ibid. ;  he  marches  to  tbe  aid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  attacked  by  the  helots, 
147 ;  he  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  148 ; 
be  quits  his  retreat,  and  repairs  to  bis 
tribe  to  flffht  the  Lacedsemonians,  ibid. ;  be 
is  recnllod  from  banishment,  ibid. ;  he  re- 
eHtablinhes  peace  between  Athens  and 
Bparta,  140 :  he  frnins  many  victories  which 
oblige  the  Persians  to  conclude  a  treaty 
highly  glorious  for  the  Oreeks,  ibid. ;  be 
dies  during  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
ibid. ;  character  and  eulogy  of  Cimon,  160. 

0IN']£-A8,  Thessalian,  fkmoos  orator,  cour- 
tier of  Pyrrhus»  iii.  427 :  bis  conversation 
with  that  prince,  ibid. ;  Pyrrbus  sends  him 
ambassador  to  Rome,  432;  bis  conduct 
during  his  stny  there,  433;  idea  which  be 
gives  Pyrrhus  of  the  Roman  senate,  ibid. 

CIN'NA,  his  oppressions  and  oraelties  at 
Rome,  iv.  447. 

OrOS,  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip's  cruel  treaU 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  iv.  10. 

CLAU'DI-US  (APPIUS).— See  Appins. 

CLAU'DI-US  (CENTO)  Roman  otBoer,  sent 
by  Sulpitius  to  tbe  aid  of  Athens,  iv.  15; 
be  ravages  tbe  city  of  Gbalois,  ibid. 

CLAU'DI.US  (C.)  sent  by  tbe  Romans  Into 
Arbata :  his  conduct  in  respeot  to  that  peo- 
ple, iv.  251. 

CLA-ZOM'B.NJB,  a  city  of  Ionia,  I  620. 

CLE-A-DKS.  Tbeban,  endeavonn  to  exease 

the  rebellion  of  his  eoantry  to  Alexander, 

m,  107. 

CLE'AN.DSIC  Alexander's  lientemani  in 
Media,  assassinates  Parmenio  by  his  order, 
Ui.  209. 


CLB'AR.CHrS,  UeedssmoBtaa  eaplain, 
takee  reftige  with  Cynas  tbe  yovnger,  iu 
322 ;  he  is  placed  at  tke  bead  «f  the  Greek 
troop$  in  that  prince's  expeditioB  agadnst 
bis  brother  Artaxerxee,  323 :  he  is  vietari- 
Otts  on  bis  side  at  tke  battle  of  Cvsaxa, 
32$;  be  eoesmaads  tbe  Greek  troope  in 
tbeir  retreat  after  tbe  battle,  334;  be  is 
•eiied  by  treachery  and  teat  to  Artaxerxee. 
wbo  tawee  bim  to  be  pait  to  dealb,  337; 
VralBe  ef  Cleaicbsi^  ibid. 


CLE'O-BIS  and  BITOK,  btothera, 
of  fraternal  afleetion,  L  384. 

CLB-O-BU'LUS,  one  of  tbe  seveB  sages  of 
Greece,  L  572. 

CLE-O-RI-TUS  of  Corinth,  appeases  the 
dispute  between  <he  Athenians  and  Laee- 
dssmonians,  after  the  battle  of  Platssa,  iL 
09. 

CLE-OM'BRO-TUS,  king  of  Sparta,  marehes 
against  tbe  Tbebans,  ii.  568 ;  he  is  kiDed 
at  tbe  battle  of  Leactn,  570. 

CLE-OM'BRO-TES,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas, 
causes  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta, 
to  tbe  prejudice  of  his  fikther-in-law,  iiL 
495;  be  is  dethroned  soon  after  by  Leoni- 
das,  408;  and  banished  from  Sparta,  498. 

CLB-OM'B-NES,  governor  of  Egypt  for 
Alexander,  flL  270. 

CLE-OM'E-NBS,  king  of  Sparta,  refuses  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the 
Persians,  ii.  36;  he  marches  against  the 
people  of  iBgina,  46;  he  effects  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  his  colleagne  Demaratus  from 
the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  reduces  the  people 
of  ^gina,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

CLE-OM'B-NES,  son  of  Leonidas,  marries 
Agiatis,  iii.  501 ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  502 ;  be  enters  into  a  war  with  the 
AohsBans,  ibid. ;  he  gains  many  advantages 
over  them,  ibid.;  he  reforms  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Sparta,  and  re-establishes  the  an- 
cient discipline,  504;  he  gains  new  ad- 
vantages  over  the  Acbsoans,  506,  500 ;  he 
sends  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages 
into  Egypt,  510 ;  he  takes  Megalopolis  by 
surprise,  511;  be  is  defeated  at  Selasia  by 
Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  517;  he 
retires  into  Egypt,  510 ;  Ptolemy's  recep- 
tion of  him,  520;  he  cannot  obtain  per- 
mission to  return  into  his  own  countiy, 
542 ;  unfortunate  death  of  Cleomenea,  643; 
his  character,  501,  620. 

CLE'Olf,  Athenian,  bis  extraction,  ii  190; 
by  his  influence  with  tbe  people,  be  pre- 
vents tbe  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
SparU  and  Athens,  213;  be  reduces  the 
Lacedsemonians,  shut  up  in  the  island  of 
Sphaoteria,  215 ;  be  marches  against  Bra- 
sidas,  and  advances  to  the  walls  of  Ampbi- 
polis,  224 ;  surprised  by  Brasidas,  he  flies, 
and  is  killed  by  a  soldier,  ibid. 

CLE'OK,  flatterer  in  Alexander's  court,  en- 
deavours to  persuade  tbe  Macedonians  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  that  prince^  m. 
226. 

CLE>ON'IS,  eommands  the  troops  of  the 
Meseenians  in  the  first  war  with  Sparta,  L 
103 ;  after  the  battle  of  Itboaa,  he  dis- 
putes the  prise  of  valour  with  AristomeBCS, 
104;  he  afterwards  disputes  the  crown 
with  hiss  ott  the  death  of  king  Bupbws, 
105w 

CLB-OirT-MUS,  Spartan,  being  disappoint, 
ed  of  the  throne,  retiree  to  Pyrrhas,  and 
eugagcs  hiss  to  Mareh  agahsst  Sparta,  in. 
446 ;  histoiy  af  this  dcoaymus,  ibid. 


CLE-O.PA'TKA,  nieee  of 
PhiUpk  kis«  «f  KaeedoBia,  nL  8& 
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01<S-0-PA'TRA,  Philip's  daughter,  is  mar- 
ried  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  iii.  89 ; 
Antigonas  causes  her  to  he  pot  to  death, 
357. 

OLE-0-PA'TRA,  daaghter  of  Antioehas  the 
Great,  is  promised  an^then  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Ptolemj  Bpiphaaes,  iv.  24,  57; 
after  her  husband's  death  she  is  declared 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  son's 
guardian,  128;  death  of  that  princess,  153. 

€LB-0-PA'TRA,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemj 
Epipbanes,  makes  an  accommodation  be- 
tween her  brothers  Philometer  and  Ever- 
getes,  iv.  160;  after  the  death  of  Philo- 
meter her  husband,  she  marries  Physeon, 
298 ;  that  prinoe  puts  her  away  to  marry 
one  of  her  daughters,  315;  the  Alex- 
andrians place  her  upon  the  throne  in 
Physcon's  stead,  ibid. ;  she  is  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Syria,  817. 

CLE-0-PA'TRA,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  is  married  to  Alexander  Bala,  iv. 
295  ;  her  father  takes  her  from  Alexander, 

•  and  marries  her  to  Demetrius,  297 ;  while 
her  husband  is  kept  prisoner  by  the  Par- 
tiiians,  she  marries  Antiocbus  Sidetes,  304; 

t  after  the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returns  to 
Demetrius,  317;  she  causes  the  gates  of 
Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against  him,  ibid. ; 
she  kills  Seleucus  her  eldest  son,  318;  she 
dies  of  poison,  which  she  would  have  given 
her  second  son  Grypus,  320. 

CLE-O-PA'TRA,  Philometer's  daughter, 
marries  Physeon,  iv.  298;  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  reigns  in  Egypt  with  her 
son  Latbyrns,  whom  she  first  obliges  to 
repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  and 
to  marry  his  youngest  sister  Selena,  321 ; 
she  gives  her  son  Alexander  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  322 ;  she  takes  his  wife  Selena 
from  Lathy rus,  drives  him  out  of  Egypt, 
and  sets  his  younger  brother  Alexander 
upon  the  throne,  326;  she  aids  this  prince 
against  his  brother,  ibid.;  she  marries 
Selena  to  AnUochus  Grypus,  328;  Alex- 
ander causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  330. 

CLE-0-PA'TRA,  Physcon's  daughter,  and 
wife  of  Lathyrus,  is  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band, iv.  321;  she  gives  herself  to  An- 
tiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  ibid.;  Tryphena, 
her  sister,  causes  her  to  be  murdered,  322. 

CLE-0-PA'TRA,  daughter  of  Lathyrus.— 
See  Berenice. 

CLE-0-PA'TRA,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes,  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  con- 
junction with  her  eldest  brother,  iv.  495; 
she  is  dethroned  by  the  young  king's  guar- 
dians, 496 ;  she  raises  troops  to  reinstate 
herself,  ibid. ;  she  goes  to  Csssar,  and  her 
object,  498;  he  establishes  her  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  jointly  with  her  brother, 
503 ;  she  puts  her  brother  to  death,  and 
reigns  alone  in  Egypt,  504 ;  after  Cnsar's 
death,  she  declares  for  the  triamvirs,  ibid. ; 
she  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  505;  gets 
the  ascendant  of  him,  ibid.;  she  carries 
him  to  Alexandria,  507 ;  her  jealousy  of 
Octavia,  510 ;  coronation  of  Cleopatra  and 
her  children,  511 ;  she  accompanies  Antony 
in  his  expeditions,  512;  the  Romans  de- 


clare war  against  her,  614;  sne  flies  at  tiie 
battle  of  Actium,  and  returns  to  Alex* 
andria,  516;  she  endeavours  to  gain  Au- 
gustus, and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antony  to 
him,  ibid.;  she  retires  into  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  to  avoid  Antony's  fury, 
520 ;  he  expires  in  her  arms,  520 ;  she  ob- 
tains permission  Arom  Csesar  to  bury  An- 
tony, 521 ;  she  has  a  conversation  with 
Cassar,  ibid. ;  to  avoid  being  led  in  Caesar's 
triumph,  she  dies  by  the  bite  of  an  aspic, 
623;  character  of  Cleopatra,  506,  519,  523; 
her  arts  to  keep  Antony  in  her  chains,  510 ; 
the  taste  she  retained  for  polite  learning 
and  the  sciences,  in  the  midst  of  her  ex> 
cesses,  509. 

CLB'0-PHES,  mother  of  Assacanus,  king 
of  the  MasagsB,  reigns  after  the  death  ox 
her  son,  iii.  234 ;  she  surrenders  to  Alex- 
ander, who  reinstates  her  in  her  dominions, 
ibid. 

CLS'0-PHOK,  Athenian  orator,  animates 
the  Athenians  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
IL  285 ;  his  character,  ibid. 

CLIN'I-AS,  citisen  of  Sicyon,  is  put  to  death 
by  Abantidas,  iiL  477. 

CLIN'I-AS,  Greek,  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
commands  the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt 
against  Ochus,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  iii. 
22. 

CLIS'THE-NES,  tTrant  of  Sicyon.  His 
method  in  the  ehoioe  of  a  son-in-law,  i. 
556. 

CLIS'THE-NES,  of  the  family  of  the  Ale 
msDonidsB,  forms  a  faction  at  Athens,  i.  562; 
he  is  obliged  to  quit  that  place,  but  returns 
soon  after,  ibid. 

CLI-TOM'A-CHUS,  Carthaginian  phUoso- 
pher,  i.  201. 

CLI'TUS,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  saves 
the  life  of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  iii.  116;  Alexander  gives  him  the 
government  of  the  provinces  of  Artabazus, 
and  kills  him  the  same  day  at  a  feast,  221, 
222. 

CLI'TUS,  commander  of  Antipater's  fleet, 
gains  two  victories  over  the  Athenians,  iiL 
303 ;  Antigen  us  takes  the  government  of 
Lydia  from  him,  322. 

CLO'DI-TJS,  Roman,  is  taken  by  pirates, 
against  whom  he  had  been  sent,  iv.  340 ; 
he  requests  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to 
send  him  money  for  paying  his  ransom, 
ibid.;  in  resentment  to  Ptolemy,  he  ob- 
tains an  order  from  the  Roman  people  for 
dispossessing  him  of  his  dominions,  ibid. 

CLO'DIUS  (APPIUS)  is  sent  by  Luoullus  to 
Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates,  iv.  459; 
his  discourse  occasions  the  army  to  revolt 
against  Lucullus,  472 ;  character  of  Clodius, 
471. 

CLON'DI-CUS,  general  of  the  Gauls,  ealled 
in  by  Perseus  to  his  aid,  iv.  220. 

CNI'DOS,  a  maritime  cMj  of  Asia  Minor, 
famous  for  Conon's  victory  over  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  i.  529,  ii.  371. 

CO'DRTJS,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  L  526. 


hVA 


gXKEKAt  ISinX  lO  THB  FOTS  TOUnOB. 


C<E'5  Tr',  Mi'i  «>/  Al^XMiilcr'f  espCaiiif,  tpcski 
to  hirn  in  \>*:\i%\(  (4  bU  toldicriy  m.  248; 
bit  a^Aih,  2i9 ;  hb  ftrmiM,  ibid. 

COLXHIH,  proTinM  of  Amy  1 12. 
OOI/O.  N I KH,  silvMUifM  4«riT«d  fnm  tbeiB 

COf/OH  rif'H,  <rf  Rbo<]eii:  Deicripfcioo  €4  it, 

ili.  %1^  i  fAU  of  ibat  fMBOu  fUtoe,  ibid. 
COM'ftATH,  eeUbrsUd  bj  th«  «id«nU.~ 

COM' RATH,  ymMIe  <roM  of  Oreeee«  I.  62; 
wli/  «rficoarftff«d,  63;  rew«rda  granted  to 
tbe  rict«>rB,  64;  diffvroneo  of  tbo  Ortokf 
and  Homanii  io  tboir  tMte  for  tbeto  eom- 
batui  70 ;  diaputos  for  tho  prisot  of  poetrj, 
Tl 

CO-MR'DTAN:  Tho  profoMlon  of  a  oomediao, 
ttot  dUhooourabU  among  tho  Oroeka,  L 
98. 

OOM'B'DY :  lU  boglnntngt  and  origin,  i.  88; 
oomedy  dirldod  Into  throo  elaaioa;  the 
ancient,  ibid.;  tbe  middle,  66;  the  iieW| 
89. 

CO'NON,  Athenian  general,  li  fbnt  np  by 
CalilornlidaM  In  tbe  port  of  Mitylene,  iL 
29A  I  ho  in  delivered  soon  after,  ibid. ;  he 
retiron  into  Oypnie  after  tbe  defeat  of  tbe 
Athenian*  At  ^goepotaroos,  303 ;  be  goea 
to  Artiixc«rxi«M,  who  malcei  him  admiral  of 
bit  flvet,  372;  be  defoato  tbe  Lacedm- 
moninnii  near  Cnldos,  ibid. ;  he  rebuilds 
the  walls  of  Athene,  876 ;  he  is  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Tlribasus,  who  imprisons 
biro,  377;  death  of  Conon,  ibid.;  immu- 
nities granted  by  tbe  Athenians  to  himself 
Mid  his  obildrenv  lii.  83. 

OO'NON,  of  Saraos,  matbematlotaa,  iiL  469. 

OON'QVKR.ORS,  in  what  manner  the  oon- 
querors.  so  nmob  boasted  in  history,  are  to 
be  oonsidored,  1.  466,  ii.  68,  Ui.  387. 

CON'BUIiS,  Roman  ;  solemnity  of  their  set- 
ting out  upon  expeditions,  iv.  197. 

OOR.CY'RA.  Island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  with 
A  city  of  tho  same  name,  i.  620 ;  its  inhabi- 
taiiU  promise  aid  to  the  Qreeka  against  the 
PerniMnn,  ii.  72 ;  dispute  between  Goroyra 
and  i'orintb,  161. 

COR'INTH.  ite  different  forms  of  goyem- 
ment.  i.  627 ;  dispute  with  Goroyra,  which 
oeoasions  the  Peloponneeian  war,  iL  161 ; 
Corinth  s<»nd«  aid  to  tho  Syraousaas  be- 
degeii  by  the  Athenians,  li  641 ;  enters  into 
a  league  against  Sparta,  S68;  is  besieged 
bT  Agi^^iiaus,  S76 :  sends  Timoleon  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuee,  against  Dionysios  the 
yoaager.  641 ;  is  obliged  by  the  peace  of 
Antaicui^  to  withdmw  her  garrison  from 
Argo«,  662 ;  giTee  Alexander  the  freedom 
of  the  cii\\  iit«  t8T ;  ealere  into  the  AchsMus 
league^  4x^(7:  insalle  the  depvtiee  sent  by 
Met««Uus  lo  appwMS  the  lro«ble«,  it.  2S7 ; 
the  H\M«iaifte  deetroy  Ooriath  aatirriy. 


CO  HI  PU.^'V^  person  employwl  m  tho- 
alrieed  r»preeentatioa%  i.  TT. 


COft-SEXI-A, 

wiaoraiy 

marry  her,  !▼. 
COR-XB'LI-A,  Pompey'a  wifo.  sees  her  hae- 

baad  aoeaeaiBated  bdBw*  her  eyes,  iv.  497. 
C0B-0.5iB'A,  citif  of  Bee«>tia,  famooa  for 

tbe  Ticcory  of  AgesiiMm  o>e«r  the  Thobaas, 

fi.878. 
CORTUS  (or  CSAKB,)  maehiao  of  wv,  L 


COS,  ao  blaad  of  Ckeoea^  and  natare  plaee 

of  Hippocratea,  iL  194. 
CCSIS,  brotbor  of  Orodkaa,  eonsnande  the 

amy  agaiaet  tho  Albaaians,  \v,  480 ;  Pom- 

pcy  kille  him  in  a  batUo^  ibid. 

COS'MI,  magistrates  of  Crete,  iL  441. 
C0-8iE'AK8,  rery  warlike  nation  of  Media, 
subjected  by  Alexander,  iiL  266. 

COTHON,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  L 
826. 

COT'TA,  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by  Blith- 
ridates,  ir.  464;  his  emelties  at  Herades, 
462. 

CO-TY'LA,  measure  of  Attica,  iL  213. 

GO'TTS,  king  of  Ordryssea  in  Thrace,  de- 
clares for  Persona  against  tho  Romano,  ir.  f 
192;   the  latter  dismiss  his  son  withoat 
ransom,  243. 

COU'RI-BR  :  inrention  of  oonriera,  L  443, 
480. 

COURSE,  or  RACING :  exercise  of  it  by  the 
Oreeks,  i.  62;  of  the  foot  race,  ibid.;  of 
the  horse  race,  64;  of  tbe  chariot  raee, 
ibid. 

COUR'TIERS:  wherein  their  merit  and 
ability  consist,  iL  290. 

CRAN'A-U8,  king  of  Athene,  L  626. 

CRAS'SUS,  consul,  marches  against  the  Par^ 
thians,  iv.  860 ;  he  plunders  tbe  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  861 ;  he  continues  bia  march 
against  the  Partbians,  364 ;  he  is  entirely 
defeated  near  Carrm,  367,  Ac ;  the  Paithi- 
ans  under  pretence  of  an  interview,  seise 
and  kUl  him,  876. 

GRAB'S  US,  son  of  the  former,  accompanies 
his  father  in  bis  expedition  against  the 
Partbians,  iv.  362  ;  he  periahes  in  the 
battle  of  Garrse,  870. 

CRA-TB'RUS,  one  of  the  prineipal  otteen 
of  Alexander,  draws  on  the  rain  of  Phi- 
lotas  by  his  dieoourse,  iiL  206 ;  ho  speaks 
to  Alexander  in  tho  name  of  the  army,  and 
upon  what  occasion,  262 ;  that  prince  giree 
him  the  government  of  Macedonia,  which 
Antipater  had  before,  265 ;  provinces  which 
foU  to  him  alter  Alexander's  death,  297; 
he  marries  Pbila,  Anttpater^s  daughter, 
309  ;  be  is  defeated  by  Eumenea,  and  killed 
in  the  battle,  316. 

CRA-TES-I-CLE'A,  mother  of 
king  of  Sparta,  ia  aeat  by  her 
hoetage  into  Egypt,  iiL  511 ;  gci 
timents  of  that  prineces,  il»id. 

the 


as  a 


CRAT-B-SIP'OLIS,  wife  af 
eon  of  PotyapcrehoB,  ooerw 
of  the  SieyiMamn,  who  hsid  killed 
hand,  aad  govurBs  tha&  city  witih 
iiL8S8. 
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CRBS  PHON'T^S,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Heraclidao,  re-enters  PeloponnesnSy  where 
Messenia  TbUs  to  him  by  lot,  i  588. 

CRET£,  an  island  near  Qreeoe,  description 
of  it,  L  621 ;  laws  of  Greeee  institated  bj 
Minos,  ii.  438 ;  the  Cretans  refuse  to  join 
the  Greelcs  attacked  by  Xerxes,  72 ;  they 
passed  for  the  greatest  liars  of  antiquity, 
444. 

CRIS-PrNUS,  (Q.)  succeeds  Appius,  who 
commanded  with  Marcellus  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  iv.  419. 

CRIT'I-AS,  one  of  the  thir^  tyrants  of 
Athens,  causes  Theramenes,  one  of  his  eol- 
leagnes,  to  be  put  to  death,  ii.  314 ;  be  pro- 
hibits the  instruction  of  the  youth  by  Soc- 
rates, ibid. ;  he  is  killed  fighting  against 
Tbrasybulus,  316. 

CRI'TO,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot 
persuade  him  to  escape  out  of  prison,  iL 
418. 

CRIT-0-LA'US,  a  Peripatetio  philosopher, 
bis  embassy  to  Rome,  It.  258. 

GRIT-O-LA'US,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Aohseans,  animates  them  against  the  Ro- 
mans, iv.  267,  Ac ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
268. 

CROG'0-DILB,  amphibious  animal,  adored 
in  Egypt,  i.  146. 

CRCE'SUS,  king  of  Lydia,  L  882;  his  eon- 
qnesu,  ibid. ;  his  means  to  try  the  ▼eraeity 
of  the  oracles,  387 ;  deceived  by  tbe  answer 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  undertakes  a 
war  with  the  Persians,  388;  be  loses  a  bat- 
tle against  Cyrus,  405 ;  he  is  defeated  near 
Thyambria,  416;  Cyrns  besieges  him  in 
Sardis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  423;  in 
what  manner  he  escaped  the  panishraent 
to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  424; 
character  of  Crcesus,  385 ;  his  riches,  382 ; 
his  protection  to  the  learned,  ibid. ;  his  re- 
ception of  Solon,  ibid.;  his  conversation 
with  that  philosopher,  383,  384;  on  what 
occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue  of  gold  to  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  to  the  woman  who  had 
baked  his  bread,  52. 

CRO-TO'NA,  a  city  of  Greece,  ii.  181. 

CROWNS  granted  to  the  victorious  combat- 
ants in  tbe  games  of  Greece!,  L  54. 

CRB'TI-AS,  of  Cnidas.  piaetisea  physic  in 
Persia  with  great  reputation,  ii.  353;  his 
works  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  his- 
torians, 354. 

CU-NAX'A,  a  city  famous  for  the  battle  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus, 
u.  326. 

CT-AX'A-RES  I.  reigns  in  Media,  I  377 ;  he 
forms  the  siege  of  Mineveh,  ibid. ;  an  irmp- 
Uon  of  the  Scythians  into  Media  obliges  him 
to  raise  the  siege,  377 ;  he  besieges  Nineveh 
again,  and  takes  it,  ibid. ;  his  death,  379. 

CT-AX'A-RES  IT.  called  in  Scripture,  Ba- 
rios  the  Mode,  ascends  the  throne  of  Me- 
dia, i.  380 ;  he  sends  to  demand  aid  of  Per- 
sia against  the  Assyrians,  395;  expedition 
of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, 405;  Cyaxares  gives  his  daughter 
to  Cyrus  ir  marriage,  41 1 ;  he  goes  to  Ba- 
bylon with  that  prince,  and  forms  in  con- 


cert with  him,  the  plan  of  governing  the 
empire,  442;  death  of  Cyaxares,  445. 

CT-CLI'A-DUS,  president  of  tbe  assembly  of 
the  Achasans  held  at  Argos,  eludes  Philip's 
proposal,  iv.  16. 

GY'LON,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  iL  166. 

CT-NiB'GI.RnS,  an  Athenian :  his  obstinate 
bravery  against  the  Persians  in  the  se«- 
figbt  with  them,  ii.  50. 

CY-NIS'CA,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the 
prise  in  the  Olympic  games,  aad  is  pro- 
claimed victorious,  i.  67  ;  11.  375. 

CT-NO-CEPH'A-LB,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  fa. 
mous  for  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over 
Philip,  iv.  34. 

CY'PRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
delivered  from  tbe  Persian  yoke  by  the 
Greeks,  ii.  Ill ;  revolt  of  that  island  against 
Ochus,  iii.  18;  it  submits,  21 ;  horrible  and 
bloody  tragedy  that  passes  here  at  the 
death  of  Nicocles,  350;  after  having  been 
governed  sometimes  by  the  kings  of  Egypl^ 
and  sometimes  by  the  kings  of  Syria,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  Komans,  iv.  341. 

CYP'SE-LUS,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  supreme 
authority  at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it  to 
his  son,  i.  527. 

CY.RB'NE,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean;  in  what  manner  the  dispute 
between  this  city  and  Carthage  concerning 
their  limits,  is  terminated,  i.  208. 

CY-ROP'0-LIS,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  iii.  212. 

CY'RUS,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia. 
Birth  of  that  prince,  i.  380;  bis  edu- 
cation, 390;  he  goes  to  his  grandfather 
Astyages,  392 ;  his  return  into  Persia,  393 ; 
he  marches  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyax- 
ares, against  the  Babylonians,  394;  ha 
reduces  the  king  of  Armenia,  399 ;  be  gains 
a  first  advantage  over  Croesus  and  the  B^* 
bylonians,  405;  his  conduct  to  Panthma, 
407 ;  he  challenges  the  king  of  the  Assyri- 
ans to  a  single  combat,  410;  he  returns  to 
Cyaxares,  ibid. ;  that  prince  gives  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  41 1 ;  Cyrus  marches 
to  meet  the  Babylonians,  414;  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  ^e  Babylonians  and 
Croesus  at  the  baUle  of  Thymbria,  ibid. ; 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Sardis,  and 
takes  Croesus  prisoner,  422;  he  advances 
to  Babylon,  425 ;  and  takes  it,  431 ;  con- 
duct of  Cjrrus  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
437 ;  he  shows  himself  with  great  pomp  to 
the  newly  conquered  people,  441 ;  be  goes 
to  Persia,  442;  at  his  return,  be  carries 
Cyaxares  to  Babylon,  and  forms  tbe  plan 
of  the  whole  monarchy,  in  concert  with 
him,  443 ;  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  be 
reigns  over  the  Modes  and  Persians,  444; 
he  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favour  of  tbe 
Jews,  ibid. ;  last  year  of  Gyrus.  449 ;  his 
discourse  with  bis  children  before  his  death, 
ibid.;  the  death,  praise  and  character  of 
Cyrus,  451,  Ac. ;  his  continual  attention  to 
render  the  Divinity  the  worship  he  thought 
due  to  him,  421 ;  difference  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  in  respect  to  Cyrus  the 
Great,  456. 
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CY'RUS,  the  younger,  eon  of  Darias,  is  made 
go vernor-in -chief  of  all  the  proviDcea  of 
Asia  Minor  by  his  father,  ii.  220 ;  his  father 
recalls  him,  301  j  after  the  death  of  Darius, 
he  forms  the  design  of  assassinating  his 
brother,  309;  he  is  sent  back  into  Asia 
Minor,  ibid.;  he  secretly  raises  troops 
against  his  brother,  321 ;  he  sets  out  from 
Sardis,  324 ;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  326 ;  he 
is  killed  in  it,  329 ;  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  331. 

CT-THE'RA,  an  island  of  Greece  opponte  to 
Laconia,  i.  520. 

CYZ'I-CUM,  a  city  of  Propontis,  ir.  464. 


B. 


D  JED' A -LA,  a  country  of  India,  subjected 
by  Alexander,  iii.  233. 

DJB'MON,  or  famUiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ii. 
398. 

DA-MIP'PUS,  a  Syraousan  sent  by  Bpicydes 
to  negotiate  with  PhUip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, iv.  419. 

DA'MIS  disputes  with  Aristomenes  the  euo- 
cession  to  the  kingdom  of  Messena  after 
the  death  of  Euphaes,  i.  105. 

DAM'0-CLBS  learns,  by  his  own  experience, 
that  the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  was 
not  so  happy  as  it  seemed,  IL  610. 

DA-M0C'RI-TU8  deputed  to  Nabis  by  the 
jatolians,  iv.  56;  his  Insolent  answer  to 
Quintius,  64 ;  made  prisoner  of  war  at  the 
tiege  of  Ueraclea,  74. 

DA-MOC'RI-TUS,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
AchsBans,  causes  war  to  be  declared  against 
the  Lacedsdmonians,  ir.  266. 

DA'MON,  friend  of  Pythias :  trial  to  which 
their  friendship  was  put,  U.  510. 

DAN'A-US  forms  a  design  to  murder  Sesos- 
tris,  his  brother,  L  168;  he  retires  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  seises  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  168,  524. 

DAN'CING,  cultirated    by  the  Greeks,  IL 

468. 

DAN'I-EL,  a  propbet»  Is  carried  Into  cap- 
tivity  to  Babylon,  L  366 ;  he  explains  Ne- 
buchodonosor's  first  dream,  ibid. ;  and  the 
second,  368 ;  he  is  raised  to  the  principal 
offices  of  the  state,  367 ;  discovers  the  fraud 
of  the  priests  of  Bel,  and  causes  the  dragon 
to  be  killed,  370 ;  yisions  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  371,  446 ;  he  explains  to  Belshaz- 
Bar  the  vision  that  prince  had  at  a  banquet, 
432;   he   is   made  superintendent  of  the 

..  affairs  of  the  empire,  443;  he  is  thrown 
into  the  lion's  den,  ibid.;  at  his  request, 
Cyrus  grants  the  edict  whereby  the  Jews 
are  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  445 ; 
Daniel's  skill  in  architecture,  446 ;  reflec- 
tions upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  ibid. 

DAR'ICS,  pieces  of  gold  struck  by  Darius 
the  Mede,  i.  444,  ii.  291. 

Di-RI'US  the  Mede;  Cyaxares  IL,  king  of 
the  Medes,  is  so  called  in  Scripture.  See 
Cayaxares« 


DA-RI'US,  son  of  Hystaepes :  he  enters  into 
the  conspiracy  against  Smerdis  the  Ma^paUk 
i.  466 ;  he  runs  him  through  with  a  sword, 
ibid. ;  he  is  made  king  of  Persia,  by  an  ar- 
tifice of  his  groom,  469;   the  esteem  he 
acquires  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  473; 
he  relinquishes  the  name  of  Oehus  to  as- 
sume that  of  Darius,  ii.  217 ;  marriages  of 
Darius,  9 ;  his  method  for  transmitting  to 
posterity  the  manner  in  which  he  attained 
the    sovereignty,   ibid. ;    order   which  he 
establishes  in   the  administration   of  the 
finances,  10;  his  moderation  in  imposing 
tributes,  ibid. ;  the  Persians  give  him  the 
surname  of  The  Merchant,  ibid. ;  he  sends 
Demooedes  the  physician  into  Greece,  14; 
he  confirms  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  16 ;  his  gratitude  to  Syloson, 
whom  he  re-establishes  king  of  Samos,  17 ; 
be  reduces  Babylon  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  ibid.,  Ac ;   expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians,  26;  remonstrance 
of  Artabanus  to  Darius,  ibid. ;   barbarous 
action  of  Darius  to  the  three  children  of 
(Ebasus,  28;   Darius  conquers  India,  33; 
he  conceives  the  design  of  making  himself 
master  of  Naxus,  34;   the  lonians  revolt 
against  Darius,  35;  he  re-establishes  the 
Tyrians  in  their  ancient  privileges,  ibid.; 
resentment  conceived  by  Darius  against  the 
Athenians,  who  had  shared  in  the  burning 
of  Sardis,  38;  expedition  against  Greece, 
41 ;  he  sends  heralds  into  Greece  to  sound 
the  states,  and  to  demand  their  submission, 
46 ;  bis  army  is  defeated  at  Marathon,  47, 
Ac. ;  Darius  resolves  to  go  in  person  against 
Egypt  and  Greece,  54;  he  chooses  his  suc- 
cessor, 56 ;  his  death  and  epitaph,  67 ;  his 
character,  ibid.,  Ac. ;  dispute  between  two 
of  his  sons  for  the  orown,  122. 

DA-RI'US,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes:  bis 
marriage  with  Artainta,  ii.  104,  Ac. ;  he  ii 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  122. 

DA-RrU8  (NOTHUS)  takes  arms  against 
Bogdianus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  21S; 
he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
changes  his  name  from  Ochus  to  Darhas, 
ibid.;  he  causes  his  brother  Arsitee,  who 
had  revolted  against  him,  to  be  smothered 
in  ashes,  ibid. ;  puts  a  stop  to  the  rebellion 
of  Pisuthnes,  21 8 ;  and  punishes  the  trea- 
son of  Artoxares  his  principal  eunuch, 
ibid. ;  he  qudls  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  219; 
and  that  of  Media,  ibid. ;  he  gives  the  go- 
vernment of  Asia  Minor  to  Cyrus,  his 
younger  son,  ibid. ;  the  instructions  he  gives 
him  on  sending  him  to  his  govemmeot, 
290 :  Darius  recalls  Cyrus  to  court,  301 ; 
death  of  Darius  Nothus,  307 ;  his  memo- 
rable words  to  Artaxerxes  his  successor  st 
his  death,  308. 

DA-RI'US,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  eon- 
spires  against  his  father's  life,  ii.  604;  his 
conspiracy  is  discovered  and  punished,  ibid. 

DA-RPUS  (CODOMANUS)  is  placed  by 
*  Bsgoas  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  iii.  35 ; 
he  loses  the  battle  of  Granicus  against 
Alexander,  116,  Ae. ;  he  orders  Mnemon 
the  Rhodian  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedo- 
nia, 121 ;  Darius  resolves  to  command  ia 
person,  122;   Caridemua,  his  free  remcn- 
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straneea  to  Darias,  Ac ;  maroh  of  I>anas*8 
army,  127;  fsmont  viotoiy  of  Alexander 
OTor  Dnriat  near  the  oity  of  Imus,  128, 
Ac;  Darias  •ends  a  haaghtj  letter  to 
Alexander,  140 ;  second  letter  of  Darias  to 
Alexander,  167 ;  Dariua  reoeives  advice  of 
hifl  wife's  death,  171;  bis  prayer  to  the 
gods  upon  being  told  in  what  manner  she 
bad  been  treated  bj  Alexander,  ibid. ;  Da- 
rius proposes  new  eonditjipns  of  peace  to 
Alexander,  which  are  not  aocept«d,  174, 
Ac ;  famous  battle  of  Arbela,  wherein 
Darias  is  defeated,  178 ;  retreat  of  Darius 
after  the  battle,  181;  he  quits  Eobatana, 
103 ;  his  speech  to  his  principal  officers,  to 
induce  them  to  march  agunst  the  enemy, 
192 ;  he  is  betrayed  and  laid  in  chains  by 
Bessus  and  Nobaraanes,  103;  nnhappy 
death  of  that  prince,  and  his  last  words, 
ibid. 
DA.RI'US,  king  of  the  Modes,  Is  subdned  by 
Pompey,  iv.  481. 

DAT'A-MES,  a  Carian,  snoceeds  his  fttther 
Camisares  in  the  government  of  Leuco- 
Syria,  ii.  389;  he  reduces  Thyrus,  gover- 
nor of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  ibid. ;  he  re- 
oeives the  command  of  (he  army  destined 
against  Egypt,  391 ;  he  is  ordered  to  re- 
duce Aspis,  ibid. ;  he  revolts  against  Arta- 
zerxes,  392 ;  and  gains  several  advantages 
over  the  troops  sent  against  him,  ibid. ;  he 
is  assassinated  by  order  of  Artaxerxes, 
593. 

DA'TIS  commands  the  army  of  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  48. 

DEBTS.  Laws  of  the  Egyptians  in  respect 
to  those  who  contracted  debta,  i.  141 ;  So- 
lon's laws  for  annihilating  debts,  651. 

DE-CE'LI-A,  fort  of  Attica,  ii.  261 ;  is  forti- 
fied by  the  LacedsBmonians,  260. 

DE-I-DA'MI-A,  daughter  of  jfiacides,  wife 
of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  ilL  888 ; 
her  death,  389. 

DE-JO'CES  forms  the  design  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  Media,  L  372 ;  he  is  elected 
king  by  unanimous  consent,  372 ;  conduct 
of  Dejoces  in  governing  his  kingdom,  374  ; 
he  builds  Ecbatana,  374;  means  he  uses 
for  acquiring  the  respeot  of  his  subjects, 
37«. 

DB-JO.TA'RUS,  prince  of  Gklatia :  Pompey 
gives  him  Armenia  Mioor,  iy.  494. 

PE'LI-UM,  a  place  in  Boeotia :  a  battle  there 
between  the  Athenians  and  Thebana,  ii. 
222. 

DE'LOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades :  the  common 
treajtures  of  Greece  deposited  in  that  island, 
IL  118 ;  the  Athenians  send  a  ship  every 
year  to  Delos,  418 ;  Archelaos  subjects  De- 
les, and  restores  it  to  the  Athenians,  iv. 
439. 

DEL'PHOS,  a  city  of  Phocls,  famous  for 
Apollo's  oracle  there,  i.  46 ;  the  Pythia  and 
Sibyl  of  Delphos,  47;  temple  of  Delphos 
burnt  and  rebuilt,  61. 

DEL'TA,  or  Lower  Egypt,  i.  135. 

DEL'TTGE  of  Deucalioo,  i  525 ;  that  of  Oxy- 
ges,  ibid. 


DEM'A-DES  opposes  the  advices  of  Demos- 
thenes, iiL  56 ;  he  is  tiiken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Chatronea,  83  ;  he  goes  ambassa- 
dor to  Alexander  from  the  Athenians,  108 ; 
he  prepares  the  decree  for  the  death  of  De- 
mosthenes, 804;  Demades,  with  his  son 
Cassander,  killed,  320. 

DEM-A-RA'RA,  wife  of  Andmnodorus :  she 
persuades  her  husband  not  to  submit  to  the 
senate  of  Syracuse,  iv.  409 ;  she  is  killed, 
412. 

DEM-A.RA'RA,  wife  of  Oclon,  whoi»e  tombs 
were  destroyed  by  Imilcar  in  the  war  with 
Dionysitts  the  elder,  i.  497. 

DEM-A-RA'TUS,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled 
the  throne  by  Cleomenes  his  col'ieague,  ii. 
46;  his  fine  and  noble  answer  to  Xerxcvt, 
71 ;  vain  and  insolent  demand  of  Demara- 
tns  to  Artexerxes,  128. 

DB-ME'TRI-U8,  (PHALEREUS :)  he  is 
obliged  to  quit  Athens,  and  is  condemned 
to  die  in  his  absence,  iii.  306 ;  Cassander 
settles  him  there  to  govern  the  republic, 
828 ;  his  wisdom  and  ability  in  the  govern- 
ment, ibid.  Ac. ;  three  hundred  and  sixty 
statues  are  erected  to  him  out  of  gratitude, 
359 ;  reflection  upon  that  great  number  of 
statues  erected  to  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
863;  he  retires  to  Thebes  after  the  taking 
of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  359 ; 
bis  statues  are  thrown  down,  and  he  is 
oondemned  to  die  at  Athens,  362  ;  be  takes 
refuge  with  Cassander,  and  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  363 ;  he  is  made  intendant  of  king 
Ptolemy's  library,  404;  his  death,  413; 
character  of  his  eloquenee  and  writings, 
ibid. 

DE-ME'TRI-US,  son  of  Antigonus,  sur- 
named  Poliorcetes ;  bis  character,  iii.  348, 
395 ;  he  begins  to  make  himself  known  in 
Asia  Minor,  348 ;  he  loses  a  battle  at  Oaza 
against  Ptolemy,  350;  he  gains  one  soon 
after  against  Cillis.  the  same  Ptolemy's 
lieutenant,  351 ;  he  is  sent  by  bis  father  to 
Babylon  against  Seleueus,  354 ;  be  makes 
Ptolemy  raise  the  sief^e  of  HaUcRrnassus, 
355 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Athens, 
359;  and  reinstates  the  democratical  go- 
vernment, 861 ;  excessive  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  to  him,  ibid. :  his  marriage, 
364;  he  besieges  Sal^mina,  ibid.;  and 
makes  himself  master  of  that  place,  865 ; 
h^  receives  the  title  of  king,  ibid.;  his 
conduct  in  war  and  peace,  368 ;  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Rhodes,  369,  Ac;  be  makes 
Cassander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  382; 
excessive  honours  which  he  receives  in 
that  city,  ibid. ;  he  marries  Deidnmia,  383 ; 
,  he  is  proclaimed  general  of  the  Greeks, 
and  initiated  into  the  great  and  lesser 
mysteries,  ibid.;  he  is  defeatcl  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  383;  Athens  shuts  her 
gates  against  him,  388 ;  he  tnkc$  that  city 
392;  he  forms  the  design  of  subjecting 
the  Lacedsomonians,  ibid. ;  he  loses  almost 
at  the  same  time  all  his  dominions  in  Asia, 
ibid.;  Demetrius  called  in  to  the  aid  of 
Alexander,  Cassander's  son ;  Demetrius 
destroys  him,  and  is  procJaimed  king  of 
Macedonia,  394 ;  he  makes  great  prepaA- 
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tlons  for  re^overmg  his  filth er^s  empire  in 
Afia,  396  ;  he  is  obIi|red  to  abandon  Mace- 
donia, ibid. ;  be  earrendera  himself  to 
Seleuens,  who  Iceeps  him  prisoner,  400; 
bia  death,  400. 

DE-ME'TRI-U8,  uncle  of  Antigonns  Oona- 
tns,  is  pat  to  death  In  Apamea's  bed,  iil. 
458. 

DE-ME'TRI-US,  son  and  soceessor  of  Anti- 
gonus  Oonatus,  iii.  471;  bis  death,  475, 

487. 

DB-ME'TRI-US  of  Phariis,  prinee  of  Illjria, 
iii.  486 ;  he  advises  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia,  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  5M. 

DE-ME'TRI-US,  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  is  given  aa  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans,  ir.  40;  the  RomaDS  send  him 
back  to  hia  father,  75 ;  Philip  sends  Deme- 
trius to  Rome,  1 16 ;  Demetrios  justifies  bis 
father  to  the  Romans,  120 ;  be  returns  to 
Maoedonia,  120 ;  Perseus'  secret  plot  against 
bis  brother  Demetrius,  132;  be  accuses 
bim  to  his  father,  133;  defence  of  Deme- 
trius against  the  accusations  of  Peneus, 
139 ;  Philip  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
146. 

DB.ME'TRI.US  (80TBR,)  after  baying 
been  long  a  hostage  at  Rome,  demands 
permission  to  return  into  Syria,  ir.  286; 
be  flies  from  Rome,  290;  be  ascends  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  surname 
of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  291;  he 
makes  war  against  the  Jews,  ibid.;  be 
places  Holofernes  upon  the  throne  of  Cap- 

{^adocia,  255,  293;  the  Romans  aoknow- 
edge  him  king  of  Syria,  294 ;  be  abandons 
himself  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness, 
ibid. ;  conspiracy  against  him,  ibid. ;  he 
endeavours  to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  in- 
terest, ibid. ;  be  is  killed  in  a  battle,  295. 

DB-ME'TRI-US  (NICATOR,)  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  claims  the  erown  of  Syria,  iv. 
296 ;  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Pbilometer,  ibid. ;  he  drives  Alexander  the 
usurper  out  of  Syria,  aad  remains  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne,  297;  excessee  of 
Demetrius,  299 ;  Jonathan  sends  bim  aid 
against  the  people  of  Antioch,  ibid. ;  he  is 
driven  out  of  Syria,  800;  his  manner  of 
living,  nt  Laodicia,  to  which  place  be  had 
retired,  302;  he  is  taken  prisoner  in  nn 
expedition  afrainst  the  Parthians,  303 ;  he 
marries  Rodognna,  daughter  of  JMith- 
ridates,  king  of  Parthia,  ibid. ;  he  makes 
ineffectual  attempts  to  return  into  his  king- 
dom, 313 ;  he  recovers  his  dominions,  314  ; 
he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Alexander 
Zebina,.  317 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

DE-ME'TRI-US,  (EUCHARES,)  is  estab- 
lisbed  king  of  Damascus,  iv.  330. 

DE-MI-UR'G£S  magistrates  among  the 
Aehasans,  iv.  29. 

DE-MO-CE'DES,  a  physician  of  Crotona;  be 
cures  Darius,  ii.  12;  history  of  that  phy- 
sician, 13;  he  returns  into  Greece,  15;  be 
settles  at  Crotona,  where  he  marries  the 
daughter  of  Milo  the  Athleta,  ibid. 

DB-MOCH'A-RES,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  iiL  499. 


DEM'0-CLES,  enmamed  the  Fair,  lit.  883 ; 
to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  be 
throws  himself  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  prepared  for  a  bath,  ibid. 

BEM-O-PHAN'TES,  general  of  horse  to  the 
Elseans,  is  killed  by  Philopeemen,  brfora 
the  city  of  Elis,  iii.  571. 

DB-MOS'THE-NES  is  chosen  by  the  Athe- 
nians commander  of  a  fleet  for  the  aid  of 
Nicias  in  Siclljr,  ii.  259,  262 ;  he  makes  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt  against  Syracuse, 
264;  he  is  reduced  to  surrender  at  the  dis- 
eretion  of  the  Syracnsans,  271 ;  be  is  put 
to  death,  274. 

DE-MOS'THB-NES  the  orator:  abridgment 
of  his  life  to  the  time  when  he  begins  to 
appear  in  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  iiL  26. 
Ac. ;  he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  public 
and  encourages  the  Athenians  against  the 
preparations  for  the  war  of  Artaxerxea,  13 ; 
bis  oration  in  favor  of  the  Megalopolitans, 
14;  be  speaks  for  the  Rbodians,  15;  pro- 
poses and  occasions  the  passing  of  a  law 
for  the  equipment  of  fleets,  which  annuls 
another  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citi- 
sens,  81 ;  his  discourse  in  defence  of  the 
law  that  granted  exemptions,  34,  Ac; 
upon  occasion  of  Philip's  attempt  to  seise 
Thermopylse,  he  harangues  the  Athenians 
and  animates  them  against  that  prince, 
52;  he  is  sent  ambassador  to  Philip^  59; 
his  oration  upon  the  peace,  61 ;  that  upon 
the  Chersonesns,  65 ;  DAnosthenes  presses 
the  Athenians  to  declare  for  the  La«ed»- 
monians  against  Philip,  65 ;  his  Philippics, 
71  :  his  oration  to  frustrate  the  eflTects  of 
Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  74;  his 
advice  after  the  taking  of  Elatea  by  that 
prince,  79,  Ac. ;  be  is  sent  upon  an  embassy 
to  Thebes,  180 ;  he  flies  at  the  baUlo  of 
CherouBa,  83;  he  is  cited  to  a  trial  before 
the  people,  who  acquit  him,  and  do  bim 
great  honors,  85;  .£scbines  accuses  him, 
86 ;  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  ao- 
cusers,  87;  bis  immoderate  joy  for  Philip's 
death,  90,  91 ;  Demosthenes  animates  the 
people  against  Alexander,  105;  he  prevents 
the  Athenians  from  delivering  up  the  ora- 
tors to  Alexander,  107 ;  Demosthenes  suf- 
fvrs  himself  to  be  corrupt«d  by  Uarpahis, 
2R3 ;  he  is  condemned  and  banished,  ibid.; 
he  is  recalled  from  banishment,  301;  he 
quits  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antipater, 
304;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid. ;  he  puts 
an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  307;  the 
Athenians  erect  a  etatne  of  brass  to  him, 
ibid. 

DERCTL'LI-DAS,  aumamed  Sisiphus,  n. 
eervea  the  command  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
troops  in  the  room  of  Thymbron,  iL  861 ; 
he  takes  BtoKa  from  Midas,  who  bad  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  by  putting  his  mother- 
in  law  to  death,  353 ;  he  shuts  up  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Tliraeian  Cberonesus,  ibid.; 
truce  concluded  between  Dercyllidaa,  Pbar. 
nabasna,  and  Tisaapbeniea,  854. 

DE-SERT'ERS  :  law  of  Charondas  in  respect 
to  them,  ii.  183. 

DEU-CA'LI-ON,  king  of  Tbessaly;  deluge 
which  happened  in  bis  time,  L  525,  ^37. 
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DICU-CTS'TT-rS,  oikief  of  the  people  called 
SilicUns :  his  history,  ii.  170. 

1>1-M  (IS,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  AchaeanB, 
sows  discord  among  them,  iv.  266,  Ac;  he 
takes  apon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  room  ofCritolans,  268;  hie  unfortu- 
nate end,  270. 

DI.AG'O-RUS,  the  Median,  ia  condemned  at 
Athens  for  teaching  atheism,  ii.  245. 

DFA-LECTS :  the  dialect*  of  the  Greeks,  L 

DI-CB-AR'0HTJ8,  ancient  admiral  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  accomplice  with 
Scopas  in  the  conspiracy  against  Ptolemy 
Bpiphanes,  iv.  44. 

PI.CE-AR'CHUS,  brother  of  Thoas,  eeneral 
of  the  JBtolians.  He  is  deputed  by  uem  to 
Antiochtts,  iv.  56. 

DI'DAS,  governor  of  Poenia,  puts  Demetrioi 
to  death  by  order  of  Philip,  iv.  146. 

DI'DO,  her  history,  i.  206,  Ae. 

DI-NOC'RATKS,  architect,  superintends 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Bphesns,  iii.  117;  singular  design  of  a  tem- 
ple proposed  by  him  to  Ptolemy  PhiladeU 
phus,  462. 

DI-NOM'E-NES,  one  of  the  commandert  of 
the  army  sent  by  the  Syraousans  to  the  aid 
of  Marcellus,  iv.  414. 

DI'NON,  governor  of  Damascus,  iii  632. 

BI'O-CLBS,  one  Af  the  generals  of  the  Syra- 
ousans. His  advice  concealing  the  Athe- 
nians taken  in  Sicily,  ii.  272. 

I>rO-GLB3,  an  iBtolian,  taketf  Demetrius, 
iv.  64. 

DI-0-DO'RtrS,  an  Athenian,  opposes  putting 
to  death  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  ii. 
207. 

DI-OG'E-NES,  the  cynic,  refuses  to  be  initi- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  Bleusina,  i. 
40  ;  he  receives  a  visit  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  iii.  110. 

BI-OG'E-NES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  is  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians, 
iv.  268. 

DI-OG'NE-TUS,  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  iii.  632. 

PI-OM'B-DON,  OBO  of  the  ceneralg  oon- 
demned  to  die  for  leaving  the  bodies  un- 
b«ried  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  bat* 
tie  of  Arginuses;  hie  tpeeeh  before  his 
death,  ii.  298. 

DFON  of  Syraeu^e:  Mi  ^araeter,  Ac.; 
friendship  with  Plato,  iu  408;  he  per- 
suades Dionysius  the  elder  to  have  some 
eonversation  with  Plato,  493 ;  his  marriage 
with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius,  608  f 
bis  generosity  to  Dionysius  the  younger, 
612 ;  he  becomes  odious  to  the  courtiers,  * 
ibid. ;  Dion  determines  Dionysius  to  invite 
Plato  to  his  court,  614 ;  the  courtiers  spare 
no  pains  to  discredit  him  with  Dionysius, 
617 ;  he  is  banished  and  resides  at  Athens, 
619 ;  he  visits  the  other  cities  of  Greece, 
ibid. ;  Dionysius  causes  Dion's  estate  and 
affects  to  be  sold,  521 ;  and  makes  his  wife 
Arete  marrv  Timocrltns,  iUd.;  Dion  deter- 
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mines  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  ibid. 
4c;  he  embarks  with  his  friends  in  two 
ships  for  Syracuse,  622 ;  he  appears  before 
the  walls  of  the  city,  626;  success  of  his 
enterprise,  ibid. ;  he  defeats  the  troops  of 
Dionysius,  ibid. ;  ingratitude  of  the  Syra- 
ousans to  Dion,  627 ;  he  retires  to  Leon- 
Uum,  629 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  ibid. ;  he  delivers  Syracuse,  and  par- 
dons his  enemies,  633 ;  Dion  enters  the 
citadel,  which  is  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
son  of  Dionysius,  and  is  reconciled  to  his 
wife  Arete,  634 ;  reflections  on  Dion's  mo- 
desty, ibid. ;  he  suffers  Heraclides  to  bo 
pat  to  death,  686 ;  Calippus  conceives  the 
design  of  assassinaCiag  Dion,  and  pute  it  ia 
execution,  ibid. 

DI'ON,  famons  philosopher,  sent  by  tha 
Egyptians  ambassador  to  Rome  against  Pto* 
lemy  Auletes,  iv.  490. 

DI-0-NTS'I-US  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syn- 
cuse;  his  peculiar  character,  479;  means 
which  he  uses  for  possessing  himself  of  the 
tyranny,  ibid.  Ac;  he  is  appointed  gene- 
rallsrfmo  with  unlimitod  power,  486;  he 
succeeds  m  having  guards  assigned  him, 
ibid. ;  and  establishes  himself  tyrant,  ibid. ; 
attempto  at  Syraouse  and  in  Sicily  against 
him,  ibid.  Ac. ;  he  makes  preparations  for 
a  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  490;  the 
people  of  Rheginm  refuse  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  tyrant,  492 ;  he  marries  two  wives 
at  the  same  time,  ibid. ;  his  fKendship  and 
deference  for  Dion,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  and 
takes  Motya,  496;  he  is  defeated  at  sea, 
ibid. ;  the  Syracusan  troops  gain  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  absence 
of  Dionysius,  497 ;  new  movements  at  Sy- 
racnse  against  him,  ibid. ;  he  entirely  de* 
feate  the  Carthaginians,  and  obliges  theni 
to  quit  Sicily,  600,  Ac;  he  punishes  Ae 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  601 ;  violent  pas- 
sion of  Dionysius  for  poetry,  603,  608 ;  re- 
flections upon  that  taste  of  his,  604 ;  he 
sends  his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia  to 
diipvte  the  prifee  of  the  chariot-race  and 
poetry,  604;  new  enterprises  of  Dionyshis 
against  the  Carthaginians,  607  ;  he  oarrietf 
the  prize  of  poetry  at  Athens,  ibid. ;  death 
of  Dionysius,  608 ;  his  character,  ibid. 

DI-O^NYS'I-US  the  younger,  succeeds  bitf 
father,  iL  611;  his  conduct  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  613;  his  good  qualities, 
614;  Dion  induces  Dionysius  to  cause 
Plato  to  come  to  his  court,  514;  in  what 
manner  Plato  is  received  there,  516;  won- 
derful change  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  that  philosopher,  ibid. ;  Dionysius 
banishes  Dion,  618;  he  dismisses  Plato, 
618 ;  he  presses  him  to  return  to  Syracuse, 
with  which  Plato  complies,  620 ;  Dionysiur 
grante  Plato  permission  to  return  into 
Greeetf,  621;  embassy  from  Dionysius  to 
Dion,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Syra- 
cuse, 626 ;  defeat  of  Dionysius,  626 ;  method 
which  be  uses  for  rendering  Dion  suspected, 
ibid.;  he  retires  into  Italy,  528;  he  re- 
ascends  the  throne,  539 ;  Icetas  obliges 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  648;  Dionysius  treats  with  Ti- 
moleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corinth,  ibid. ;: 
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w\f^  sntwer  of  Dioaytim  to  a  ftrsofer,  fi. 

to  TMitt  tbe  tiega  of  PcrgamUy  tr.  7S. 

DI'OPrTHES,  diicf  of  tbe  eoHomj  Mat  Vj 
tbe  AiheniMis  tato  tb«  Cbenoncaos,  aakci 
•a  imiptiofi  into  tb«  Unda  of  PbtKp,  king 
of  Mft««<loDt*,  iii.  6ft ;  be  is  aecoMd  by 
Pbilip't  pennanen,  mod  defended  bj  De- 
BOirUienef,  ibid. 

DIS-COB'O-LI;  tbote  wbo  ezereieed  tbeoi- 
•elrep  io  throwing  the  diacns,  L  61. 

PIB'CUH,  kind  of  ntbleUe  eombnt,  L  61. 

DI8.TRLBU'TI0N  of  Inadi  fnetitated  at 
Spart*  by  Lyeorgne,  L  62S;  roieetioBe  on 
tbat  injtitution,  641* 

DI'VIN'X.TY.  Idea  of  tbe  Divinity  im- 
planted  in  tbe  bearte  of  all  nankind,  iiL 

422. 

DO-DA'NIM,  tbe  Ibarth  of  the   ione  of 

Jav»n,  i.  626. 

PO-DO'NA,  oracle  of  Dodona,  L  46. 
DOL'PHINS,  warlike  maebinee,  tt.  266. 

P0.Miri.U8  (JSNOBARBUS,)  tent  eom. 
mliiMioner  by  the  Romans  into  Aebasa, 
where  he  eomniite  the  moet  enonnone  op- 
prettlontt  !▼•  361. 

D0-NA'TI0N8,  how  regulated  by  Solon,  L 
664. 

DORIC,  dialect  i.  629. 

DO-RIM'A.CHUSy  general  of  the  Jitoliaat, 
iil.  646. 

DO'RIfl.  country  of  anelent  Greece;  origin 
of  its  inhebitanU,  I.  626. 

DO'RIS,  wife  of  Dionyelns  the  elder,  U.  492. 

DO'RIH,  neoond  eon  of  Hellenns,  giroi  his 
name  to  DoriS|  i.  628. 

DOR'Y.LA'US,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mlth- 
ridatof .  i«  defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  plains 
of  Orchomenos,  It.  446. 

DO-RYPirO-RI,  body  of  troops,  guards  of 
the  kings  of  Persia*  L  486. 

DRA'CO,  legislator  of  Athens,  L  649;  his 
laws  are  annulled  by  Solon,  662. 

DRA-MAT'IC— ^ee  Poem. 

DRYP'B-TIS,  HephsBStion's  widow.  She  is 
destroyed  perfidiously  by  Rozana,  Hi.  298. 

DU-IL'I.US,  consul,  commands  the  fleet  fitted 
out  by  tbe  Romans,  i.  286 ;  he  is  the  first 
of  the  Romans  who  triumphed  for  a  Tiotory 
at  sea,  236. 

DTM'NTTS  conspires  against  Alexander,  iU. 
204;  he  runs  himself  through  with  his 
sword,  ibid. 

DT'NAS.TT  of  Bgypt,  L  160. 

DTR-RACH'NUM.    Bee  Bpidamnnm. 
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tC-BA-TA'NA,  capital  city  of  Media;  its 
fiMindalioa,  u  ST4 :  deccription  of  tbat  oity>  ' 
tT6.  i 


EC.50'irE,  ehy  of  SicOy, 
tory  of  tbe  Bom— t  over  the 

L  W7. 

ED-r-CATIOX  of  cbiUrea  amoag  tbe  Per 

tiaas,  L  391 ;  at  Sparta,  636  ;  in  Crete,  S. 
439;  at  Atbeas,  464;  it  vas  regarded  by 
those  natione  as  an  essratial  part  of  g»> 
▼erament,  L  391,  635 ;  ii  468 :  adTantages 
of  a  good  edacB^tkm,  ilL  106,  ir.  238,  Ac ; 
latal  effecte  of  a  bad  edaeatioa,  eepecialiy 
to  princes,  L  614,  iiL  197. 

E.E'TI-05,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  do- 
feated  by  Clitos,  who  commanded  tbe  Ma- 
cedonian fleet,  iiL  303. 

S^B^IM'A-CHUS,  oAcer  in  Alezaadcr's 
army ;  rashncM  that  eeats  him  bis  life^  in. 
237. 

E-GES'TA,  city  of  SieOy ;  its  foundation,  iL 
284 ;  its  inhabitants  implore  aid  of  Atheos 
against  the  Syraensaas,  ibid. 

EOGS,  manner  in  which  tbe  Egyptians  batch 
them  without  hens,  L  164. 

S'GYPT,  divided  into  three  parts,  L  121; 
Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  ibid.;  Middle 
Egypt,  or  Heptenomis,  ibid. ;  Lower  ^ypt, 
or  Delta,  136;  ferUlity  of  Egypt,  166; 
Egyptian  monarchy,  162;  Egypt  subjected 
by  the  Persians,  L  4^8 ;  and  aAerwards  by 
the  Maeedoniaas,  iiL  166;  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  L  138;  of  their 
kings  and  government,  ibid. ;  and  of  their 
laws,  141 ;  of  the  priests,  and  religion  of 
the  Egyptians,  143;  absurd  worship  of 
different  diuinittes,  144;  reasons  for  this 
worship,  146 ;  funeral  ceremonies,  148 ;  of 
the  soldiery  and  wars  with  the  Egyptians, 
161 ;  of  tbe  manner  in  which  they  cnlti- 
vated  the  arts  and  sciences,  152 ;  of  their 
husbandmen,  shepherds  and  artisans,  163. 

E'I'ON,  city  of  Thrace ;  unhappy  fato  of  that 
city,  ii.  130. 

B-LA-T  A' A,  city  of  Phocis,  falls  into  Philip's 
hands,  iii.  78. 

E-IiE-A'ZAR,  Simon's  brother,  high-priest 
of  the  Jews,  exercises  that  oflBoo  duriag 
the  minority  of  Onias,  iiL  394. 

E-LB-A'ZAR,  doetor  of  the  law,  prefers  death 
to  eating  impure  meats,  \iv.  166. 

E-LB-A'Z  AR,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathiai, 
sacrifices  himself  in  a  batUe  to  deUver  his 
people,  ir.  286. 

B-LB-A'ZAR,  of  the  sect  of  the  Phariseei, 
forms  a  fiUse  aoousation  against  Hyrcanus, 
It.  324. 

B-LBG'TRT-ON,  king  of  Mycense,  L  624. 
EL'E-PHANTS:   description  of  those  ani- 

male,  iiL  232;    manner  of  taking  theB^ 

232,  Ac. 
B-LEU'SIS,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the 

Athenians  celebrated  a  feast  in  honour  of 

Ceres,  L  89. 

ELIS,  prorinoe  of  Pdoponnesas,  where  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  L  63,  619. 

E-LI'ZA,  son  of  Javaa,  settles  in  Pelopou- 
nesus,  i.  622. 

EL'OQUENCB,  definiUon  of  it.  iL  166 ;  of 
what  eloquence,  united  with  the  lore  of  tbe 
public  good,  is  capable,  iiL  81 ;  how  aecc* 
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sarj  it  18  to  a  prince  or  statesmaD,  iii.  427 ; 
it  was  tho  principal  study  of  the  youth  of 
Atiiena  and  Rome,  it  462 ;  defects  contrary 
to  true  eloquence,  iii.  82. 

B'LOS,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  sab« 
jected  by  the  Lacedsamonians,  i.  100. 

E-LY-MA'IS,  a  elty  of  Persia,  supposed  to 
be  very  rich,  iv.  174. 

BM-BALM'IXa.  Manner  of  enkbalming  bo- 
dies among  the  Egyptians,  i.  149. 

B-MIL'I-A,  sister  of  Paulas  Emilins.  Riebes 
left  by  her  to  Scipio  at  her  death,  L  232. 

B-MIL'IUS,  (PAULUS)  is  ohoaen  eonsnl, 
iv.  214,  215;  he  sets  oat  for  Macedonia, 
218 ;  exact  and  severe  disciplijie  which  he 
establishes  in  his  army,  223;  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  Perseos  near  the  city 
of  Pydna,  229  j  he  pursues  Perseus  in  his 
flight,  231  ,*  that  prince  pats  himself  into 
his  hands,  234.  Paulas  Emilios  is  oon- 
tinaed  in  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Macedonia,  230;  daring  the  winter  he 
visits  the  most  famous  cities  of  Greece, 
237;  upon  his  return  to  Amphipolis,  he 
imparts  to  the  Macedonians  the  regulations 
made  by  himself  and  tbe  senate  in  respect 
to  Macedonia,  239 ;  he  gives  a  great  feast 
there,  ibid. ;  he  sets  out  for  Rome  by  the 
way  of  Epims,  tbe  cities  of  which  he 
abandons  to  be  plundered  hy  the  troops, 
240 ;  he  enters  Rome  in  trinmpb,  241, 
242. 

E-MIL'I-US,  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes 
to  Philip,  who  had  besieged  Abydos,  and 
exhorts  him  in  the  name  of  the  senate  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  iv.  13;  he  goes  to 
Egypt  to  take  possession  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  king  for  the  Roman  people, 
ibid. 

E-MIL'I-US,  (L.  PAULUS)  is  elected  eonsol 
with  Varro,  i.  280 ;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  CaansB,  282. 

B-MIL'I-US  (Q.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of 
tbe  design  to  poison  him,  iii.  438. 

EM>PED'0-CLES,  of  Agrigentnm,  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  having  gained  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  regales  the 
people,  i.  68. 

EM'PIRES.— See  Kingdoms. 

EN'NA,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  lit 
593. 

B-PAM-I-NON'DAS,  Tbeban,  his  character, 
ii.  556;  bis  conduct  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  558;  he 
goes  to  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace,  567 ;  he 
gains  a  great  victory  over  the  LacedsB- 
monians  near  Leuctra,  570;  he  ravages 
Laconia,  572;  and  advances  to  the  gates 
of  Sparta,  574 ;  at  his  retam  he  is  accused 
before  the  people  and  acquitted,  575;  he 
marches  against  Alexander  tyrant  of 
Phene,  and  delivers  Pelopidas  out  of  his 
hands,  58.3;  "he  returns  to  Thebes,  584;  he 
is  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  Theban  army, 
587;  his  second  attempt  against  Sparta, 
ibid.;  his  famous  victory  aft  Manttnea, 
590 ;  he  is  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle, 
590;  his  death  and  eulogy,  591. 


E-PPRA-TUS,  by  the  influence  of  Apelles 
Philip's  minister,  is  appointed  general  of 
the  Achseans,  iii.  548 ;  universal  contempt 
of  him,  559. 

EPU'E-SUS,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  529. 

E-PHI-AL'TES,  orator,  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  Athenians  from  aiding  the  Lace- 
daemonians, ii.  147. 

EPH'O-RI,  magistrates  of  Sparta;  their  in- 
stitution, i.  533 ;  their  authority,  ii.  357. 

EP-I-CER'DES,  of  Cyrene;  hia  generosity 
to  the  Athenians,  iii.  33. 

EP'IC  poem,  its  origin,  L  76. 

E-PIC'RA-TES,  one  of  the  generals  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  betrays  tbe  interest 
of  that  prince,  and  treats  secretly  with 
Hyroanus,  iv.  323. 

E-PIC'RA-TES,  porter  at  Athens ;  pleasantry 
of  that  Athenian  upon  tbe  deputies  that 
had  been  sent  into  Persia,  ii.  579. 

E-PIC'T-DES,  Athenian :  his  little  courage 
and  avarice,  ii.  73 ;  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  brought  over  by  Themistocles,  ibid. 

B-PICT-DES,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  Hanni- 
bal to  Hioronymus,  remains  with  that 
prince,  iv.  407 ;  afler  the  death  of  Hierony- 
mns,  he  demands  to  return  to  Hannibal, 
410 ;  he  is  elected  magistrate  at  Syracuse, 
412 ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontium, 
and  is  put  to  flight  by  Marcellus,  ibid. ;  he 
usurps  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse, 
after  having  caused  the  magistrates  to  be 
put  to  death;  he  retires  to  Agrigentum, 
when  he  sees  Marcellus  master  of  Syra- 
cuse, 421. 

BP-I-DAM'NUM,  or  Dirrachium,  a  mari- 
time eity  of  Macedonia,  ii.  161. 

B-PIG'O-NIS:  signification  of  that  word, 
iii.  261. 

E-PFPO-LA,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
ii.  248. 

B-PFRUS :  geographical  description  of  it,  i. 
519;  history  of  iU  kings,  117. 

B-PIS'THE-NBS,  of  Amphipolis,  officer  in 
the  army  of  Cyras  the  Younger,  ii.  329. 

E-QUAL'I-TT.  It  is  the  soul  of  popular 
governments,  i.  551;  it  is  the  basis  and 
bond  of  liberty,  ii.  439,  445. 

B-RA-SIN'I-BES,  one  of  the  Athenian  cap- 
^ins  who  gained  tbe  battle  of  Arginusss, 
ii.  295 ;  on  his  return  he  is  condemned  to 
die  with  his  colleagues,  298. 

B.RA-SIS'TRA-TUS,  physician,  famous  for 
his  address  and  penetration  in  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  Antiocbus,  iii. 
829. 

B-REC'THE-US,  king  of  Athens,  1*526. 
£-RE'TRI-A,  city  of  Euboea,  supports   the 

lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians, 

ii.  37 ;  it  is  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  47. 
ER-GPNUS,    Corinthian,    supplies    Aratos 

with  the  means  of  seizing  the  citadel  of 

Corinth,  iii.  482. 

E-SAR-HAD'BON  ascends  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  i.  363 ;  he  takes  Babylon  and  the 
country  of  Israel,  ibid.;  he  carries  away 
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Uh'hhAH  4M4MM  IIIWiMIH  «f  jUiAMrs«0 

BJ»THKft<«— -1^  fatal  »<fat<fihiifwn 
•Ciu<»«t  f^  i«v»  to  W  rrr«44i4ly  L  474,  u, 

v«r  vicb  AriAuer%m  Uu^emon^  Zfl^  Ac; 

E^VAiyQ^ILAH,  mm  ^  KUiriM,  If  dtpnwed 

Ui,  14 ;  b«  dcwawdi  io  raia  t«  W  reiactoted, 
21 ;  t/B|p«si  «f»4  4^  Um4  firioee,  ibuL 

esrAjrr,  U  luJl«4  ia  ft  batlia  bj  Pjnbaa, 
Ut  44i 

B-VAN'I^EB  «f  Cr«to,  general  of  tba  aas- 
iiiMi-kt  Ut  Per»eu$f  li  feat  bjr  tbai  prtae*  t4> 
•MMUMtoal«  Euaimff,  lr»  ]89{  b«  prev«aU 
P«rMrttf  frooi  ioi proving  Ibf  Adraotane  be 
ba4  ipjUoed  oirer  tbe  Eotoaof,  202 ;  atiaeb- 
neot  of  Eraader  l«  Peraeuf,  232 ;  ibat 
prince  eMeee  bia  to  be  killed,  2ZZ» 

BU-BOI^A,  Ule  of  dreeee,  I  iU;  rabjeeted 
bj  the  Atheaiaae,  if.  140;  the  T^eeed*. 
taonfeai  eelse  ft,  ff,  283;  Antfoebvf  tiikef 
tbat  If  lead,  iw,  00 ;  it  fi  fooa  after  taken 
froM  bifa  by  tbe  eoniol  Aeilioe,  74. 

BU'CHI'DAS,  of  PljOaM,  Bodertakee  to 
bring  the  faered  fire  from  Pelpbof,  and 
dfef  at  bif  return,  it  100. 

EV'ChXT),  of  Mogara,  foonder  of  the  Me- 

8 area n  eeot;  bff  ardoor  to  bear  Soeratea, 
.402. 

EU'CM'DASr  Laoednmonfan.  Hb  brotber 
CleoineDei,  king  of  flparta,  makes  bim 
reifcn  with  bim,  iii.  604;  be  i«  routed  at 
the  battle  of  8ela«ia,  where  he  oonnanded 
part  of  the  ftrmy,  618. 

EU'I)AM'I-DA8,  LacednmonUui,  eommanda 
in  tbe  war  agalnit  Oiynthaii  11.  654. 

E-VILMB-RO'DACH,  king  of  BabTlon,  i. 
870. 

BU'Lifi'Ufl,  eunuoh ;  bad  eduoation  that  be 
(irci  Ptolemy  Phllometer,  wboae  governor 
le  wai,  \y.  160. 

BU'MK.NR8,  general  In  Alexander*!  army; 
provitreoi  that  fell  to  him  after  thatprlnce'i 
death,  Iii.  2i)7 ;  hli  marriage  with  Barsina, 
298;  he  rctircR  to  Pordiooof,  who  pute  him 
into  poMOMlon  of  Cnppadoola,  .312;  victory 
of  Rumenei  over  Nooptoleroni,  and  then 
over  CrBt4*rue  and  Neoptolerotti  together, 
816 1  he  kllli  the  latter  with  hia  own  hand 
In  a  battle,  ibid. ;  he  ii  defeated  by  Anti. 
gonui,  and  retirea  into  tbe  oaitle  of  Nora, 
where  be  it  befieged,  310;  battlea  between 
Kumenai  and  Antigouus,  838,  840,  842, 


is; 


244:  be  m 

deitr^red  np  to  Aaragwiiaa.  hmL 
tm  *ii^b,  itttd. :  kit  eiii»^. 

Et''JIIE-3i^££  I.  nepktem  uf 

■HMu  ixL  4.»0:  fae^wmv  a  l^-citf    teur-r  arwe 
AirtMc^itt  6*<iT,  wb»  came  u»  pameat  tam 
Mrif   ef  ill*  dvnioiiiaa.  xtad.^   Jie  jcaMfii 
Astioebae  Hierax.  vbi*  vrw  tm^^C  ix  a 
biff  brvrtber.  473:  tte  aTmpAnm 


EmE-KE?  IL 

ia  t^  k>a0d<«  ei 

ai) 
la  iweMji^  ia  Uf 


rilb 
127;  ba  Beads 
piaia  ef  PbiUp»  l2S; 
biBMclf  to  iafMns  tbe 
Uitngaca  of  Peneaa,  1M; 
voars  to  rid  biaradf  of 

190;  aad  tbca  by 
ibid.;  Eameaee  givee  car  to  tbe 
or  Pcneaa,  219;  be  ia  faepeeted  by  tbe 
KomuMkBf  aad  eaaaoi  obtain  petwaBsaa  le 
eater  Rene,  iv.  256 ;  tbe 
mi#sionerf  to  inqnire  tato 
ibid. ;  deatb  of  Bnosenca,  266 ; 
260;  famons  library  foanded  bj  him  at 
Pergamus,  ibid. 

BU.MOL'PI-DA,  prieeta  of  Cerca, 
of  ElimolpaB,  wbo  ftrat  exersiaed  ibat 

i.  40,  iL  287. 

Kr'NOMUS,  king  of  Sparta,  is  kiUed  in  a 
popalar  eommotion,  L  101* 

BU'NDCHS.  Tbe  nse  of  tbem  ialrodneed 
by  'Cyrus  in  the  East,  i.  441 ;  credit  and 
power  which  tbey  aeqnired  with  tbrnr 
princes,  iii,  26. 

EU'PHA-ES,  king  of  Messenia,  is  attacked 
by  the  Lacedcemonians,  i.  103;  be  is 
wounded  in  battle  near  Ithoma,  104;  ad- 
Judges  the  prize  of  valour  to  Aristomenes, 
106 ;  be  dies  of  his  wounds,  ibid. 

EU'PO-LIS,  comic  poet,  L  86. 

EU.RTL'O-CHUS,  chief  magistrate  of  tbe 
Magnetos,  influences  them  against  tbe  Bo- 
mans,  iv.  02. 

EU-RIFI-DAS,  heads  a  deUobment  of  the 
Elseans  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Sicyon, 
iii.  646 ;  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
ibid. 

BU-PIP'I-DES,  tragio  poet,  L  79;  obankctcr 
of  that  poet,  81,  Ac 

EU-RIP-TO-DE'MUS  takes  upon  bim  tbe 
defence  of  tbe  generals  condemned  by  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Arginasss^  ii 
200. 

EU-RY'A-LI78,  an  eminence  near  Syracnss 
leading  to  Bpipolss,  ii.  248. 

BU-RT-BI'A-DBS,  Laoedcemonian,  ap- 
pointed geiieralifsimo  of  'the  Qreeks  in 
preference  to  Tbemistodea,  ii.  76 ;  tbe  latter 
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tfetenuii  m  to  fight  in  the  •traits  of  Sola- 
min,  87;  the  Laoedemonuaa  deoreo  him 
.  the  prixe  of  valonri  90. 

BU-BYD'I.GB,  wife  of  Amyntaa,  king  of 
Macedonia,  prerails  apoa  Iphicrates,  by 
b«r  entreaties,  to  reinstate  her  children 
upon  the  throne  of  their  father,  iiL  37.  . 

BU-BYB'I.CB,  wife  of  Aridsiu.  ofympias 
cavees  her  to  be  pat  to  death,  iiL  334. 

BU-RYD'I-CE,  Athenian,  wife  of  OpheUaa, 
IiL  368;  after  her  haebaad'a  death,  ahe 
marriee  DeoMtriaa,  864. 

BU-RTD'I-CE,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
marries  her  daughter  Ptolemuda,  to  Deme- 
trius, iiL  398. 

■U-RTM'E-DOK,  a  general  of  the  Athenians, 
is  condemned  to  pay  a  heary  fine,  ii.  283 ; 
he  goes  into  Si^y  to  the  aid  of  Nieias, 
369 ;  be  is  liUled  in  a  hatUe,  367. 

■U.RTS'THE.NBS,  king  of  Sparta,  L  IM. 

BU-RYS'THE-US,  king  of  MycensB,  famous 
for  the  twelve  labours  whioh  he  made  Her- 
cules undertake,  L  524. 

BU-RYri-ON,or  BURYPON,  king  of  Spar- 
»,  renounces  some  part  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  king,  in  favor  of  the  people,  L  101. 

BU.THYC'BA.TES,  chief  magistrate  of 
Olynthus,  puts  that  city  into  Philip's  bands, 
iiL  68. 

EU-THYD'E-MUS,  appointed  by  the  Atfae- 
ni*ns  to  command  jointly  with  Nioias, 
forces  that  general  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight, 
wherein  he  is  defeated,  iL  263« 

BU-THYD'E-MUS,  king  of  Baetria,  makes 
an  honorable  peace  with  Antiochus,  who 
intended  to  dethrone  him,  iiL  694. 

BX-BMP'TION,  or  immunities,  granted  by 
the  Athenians  to  those  who  had  rendered 
their  country  great  services,  iiL  33. 

KX-£N'E-TES,  of  Agrigentam,  victor  in  the 
OlymplQ  games,  enters  that  dty  in  triumph, 
iL  481. 

BX'ILES,  name  given  to  the  citisens  ex- 
pelled by  Nabts  from  Sparta,  iiL  691 ;  sup- 
ported by  the  Achseans,  they  commit  great 
cruelties  at  Sparta,  iv.  101 ;  they  accuse  the 
Aehseans  at  Rome,  114;  consequence  of 
that  accusation,  129. 


P. 


FA'BI-US  (MAXIMUS  QUnTTUS)  is  ap- 
pointed dictator,  L  276 ;  his  slow  conduct 
in  respect  to  Hannibal,  ibid.  Ae. ;  the  peo- 
ple give  Minucius,  general  of  the  horse, 
aqaal  power  with  him,  279 ;  Fabins  eztri- 
oates  him  out  of  a  danger,  in  which  his  111- 
eonduet  had  engaged  him,  ibid. 

FA'BIUS  (MAXIMUS,)  son  of  Paulus  MmU 
lias,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  war  against 
Persons,  iv.  226,  226. 

FA'BLES.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention 
of  them  is  ascribed,  i.  676 ;  use  of  fables  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  children,  ibid. 

FA-BIUrT-US  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to 


PyTThus,  iiL  433 ;  be  commands  in  the  war 
against  that  prince,  437. 

FAITH :  iits  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state, 
iL  222 ;  and  a  quality  essential  to  a  prince, 
172 ;  breach  of  faith  often  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal eaoses  of  the  ruin  of  empires,  L  616, 
Ae. 

FA'MINB  in  Bgypt  in  the  time  of  Tnjan,  L 
168. 

FAN'NI-US  (C.)  Roman  officer,  distingnfeihei 
himself  at  the  baule  of  Carthage,  L  328. 

FER'NIT-ERS,  or  farmers  of  taxes,  people 
little  sensible  to  OMrit;  their  want  of  hu- 
manity, iv.  460. 

FES'TI-VALS  celebrated  at  Athens,  L  36, 
Ac  ;  and  at  LacedsBmon,  687. 

FIM'BRI-A,  commander  of  the  Romans  in 
Asia,  defeats  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  iv. 
446 ;  he  kills  Flaecas,  seises  that  eonsurs 
army,  and  marches  against  Mithridates, 
448 ;  on  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he 
kills  himself  in  despair,  460. 

FLAC'CUB  (L.  VALERIUS,)  is  elected  eon- 
sal,  and  marches  against  Mithridates,  iv. 
446  ;  he  is  killed  by  Fimbria,  448. 

FLA-MIN'I-US  (QUINTIU8:)  he  is  elected 
oonsul,  and  marches  against  Philip,  king 
of  Maeedonia,  iv.  22 ;  he  gains  a  first  ad- 
vantage over  that  prince,  34;  different  ex- 
peditions of  Flaminius  in  Phecis,  26, 26 ;  he 
is  oontinued  in  the  command  of  proconsul, 
30 ;  he  has  an  interview  with  Philip,  30 ; 
he  gains  a  great  victory  over  that  prince 
near  Scotosa  and  Cynocephale,  36;  and 
concludes  a  peace  with  him,  40 ;  honor  and 
applause  which  he  receives  in  the  Isth- 
mian games,  42;  he  makes  war  against 
Nabis,  48;.  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  61; 
and  grants  him  peace,  68 ;  he  triumphs  in 
Rome,  66. 

FLA-MIN'I-US  (G.)  consul,  marches  against 
Hannibal,  i.  374 ;  he  is  defeated  and  killed 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  276. 

FLAT'TE-RY.  Causes  of  the  propensity  of 
princes  to  be  seduced  by  flattery,  L  386. 

FOR-TI-FI-CA'TIONS,  of  the  aaeieBts,  L 
'     491. 

FOUR  HUN'DRBD  MBN  invested  with  aU 
.authority  at  Athens,  and  abuse  it  tyranni- 
cally, iL   381;   their  power  is  annulled, 
383. 

FRI-AR'I-US,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Lu- 

cullus,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  473. 
FRIBND'SHIP,  ftindamental  Uw  of  it,  ii. 

367. 
FUL'VI-A,  Antony's  wife,  very  active  at 

Rome  for  her  husband's  interests,  iv.  607. 
FU'N  B-RALS.  Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt, 

L148;  at  Athens,  iL  193. 


G. 


OA-BIK'I-US,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  subjects 
part  of  Syria,  iv.  481 ;  he  commands  there 
as  proconsul,  493 ;  upon  the  earliest  desire 
of  Pompey,  he  re-establishes  P^lemy  A  i- 
letes  upon  the  throne  of  Bgypt.  494. 
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^AD'A-TES,  prisee  of  AMjria,  tnbmiu  t 

Cjrus,  i.  410. 
OA'LA,  MsMinltM's  fiitli«r JoIm  the  Cartha- 

giotMi*  Bfaia«t  the  RonaDs,  L  310. 
OA-LA'TIA,  or  OALLO-GRECIA,   a  pro- 

Tinee  of  Aria  Minor  iofaabited  by  the  Oanls, 

after  their  irmption  from  Oreeoe,  iiL  428. 
OAL'BA,  flne  aajrisf  of  that  emperor,  iiL 

221. 

OAL'LET.    See  Ship. 

0AM  K"^,  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients, 
i  52  ;  rolemn  garnet  of  Qrteee ;  the  Olym- 
pic, the  Pjtbiao,  the  Nemsan,  the  ^th- 
■•ian,  63;  reward*  granted  to  the  vieton  in 
those  gamea,  ibid.  67 ;  ladiei  admitted  to 
difpute  the  priae  in  the  Olympio  gamee,  iL 
875. 

6AN-T-ME'DE,  Ptolemy'e  ennneb,  fop- 
plant*  AehiUaa,  and  beeomee  prime  minis- 
ter ot  Egypt  in  hia  place,  ir,  501 ;  hie 
stratagems  against  Cesar  daring  his  war 
in  Egypt,  ibid.  Ac. 

OA'OS,  admiral  to  Artaxerzes,  revolts 
against  that  prince,  and  on  what  occasion, 
ii.  880. 

GAR'DEKS;  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  i 
352. 

OAU-OA-ME'LA,  or  Camel's  Hoose,  a  place 
famous  for  Alexander's  second  vietory  orer 
Darius,  ii.  30 ;  iii.  175,  181. 

GAULS;  they  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Alps  with  Hannibal,  Iii.  266,  Ac;  irruption 
of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  iii.  420 ;  their  at- 
tempt against  the  temple  of  Belphos,  ibid. 

GA'ZA,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  talsen  by 
Alexander,  iii.  165  ;  destruction  of  Gasaby 
Alexander  JannsBus,  \r,  346. 

JE-LA'NOR,  I(ingof  Argos,  I  524. 

GE'LA,  city  of  Sicily,  L  212. 

GEL'LIAS,  a  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  bis  no- 
ble use  of  riches,  ii.  481. 

GK'LON  possesses  himself  of  supreme  autho- 
rity at  nyracuse,  ii.  170;  reasons  that  pre- 
rent  him  from  aiding  the  Greeks  when 
atUolced  by  Xerxes,  72;  he  defeats  HamiU. 
car,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  213 ; 
the  Syraousans  proclaim  him  Ising,  L  214; 
ii.  172 ;  hli  wise  conduct  during  his  reign, 
ibid.  Ac;  his  death,  ii.  174;  respect  which 
the  Syracusans  retained  for  his  memory, 
ii.  174,  548. 

GE'LON,  son  of  Hiero,  esponses  the  party  of 
the  Carthaginians  against  the  Romans,  iv. 
405 ;  he  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

GE'NI-US;  height  to  whioh  the  aneients  car- 
ried genius.  It.  418. 

GEN'TI-US,  Icing  of  Illyria,  becomes  sus- 
pected by  the  Romans,  ir.  101 ;  he  makes 
on  nlHance  with  Perseus,  218;  he  declares 
against  the  Romans,  and  imprisons  their 
omhassadors,  221 ;  the  Romans  send  the 
pnptor  Anicius  against  him,  ibid. ;  Gentius 
is  obliged  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
implore  his  mercy,  ibid.;  Anicius  sends 
him  to  Rome,  with  all  his  family,  223. 

GE-OM'E-TRT;  people  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  that  science  is  attribnted,  L  1 52. 


OER'GIS,  SOB  of  Arianis,  one  oT  the  n 
generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iL  TL 

OISTO,  son  of  HaraUear,  is  pnnisbed  for  Ui 
CMher's  ill  sneeeas,  and  is  hanislif<t,  L  214. 

OIS'CO,  endeavoars  to  swppfess  the  rerell  «^ 
the  mercenaries,  i  214;  Spendna,  tkcii 
general,  pots  him  to  death,  25U 

616'CO  endeavoars  to  prevent  die  CaHhagU 
niaas  from  aoeepCiBg  the  eoBditioaa  «f 
peace  proposed  by  8eipio»  L  297. 

6LA'BRI-0,  (MAN.  ACILIUS,)  obtains  Bi- 
tbynia  and  Pontos  for  his  provinee,  wacrn 
Loenllas  eommanded  before,  iv.  472;  ma 
discourse  on  his  arrival  aagments  this  li- 
cense of  the  troops  of  Lncnllos,  473. 

OLAU'CI-AS,  king  of  lUyria,  Ukea  Pyrrhoa 
under  his  protection,  and  re-establishea 
him  in  his  dominions,  iii.  390. 

GLAD 'CO,  a  young  Athenian,  desiroos  of 
having  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  ii.  403 ;  Socrates,  in  a  con- 
versation, obliges  him  to  own  his  incapacity 
for  them,  ibid.  Ac. 

GO'BRT- AS,  Assyrian  lord,  pnU  himself  and 
family  under  the  protection  of  Cyrus,  L 
408 ;  he  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  433 ;  Go- 
bryas  enters  into  the  eonspiracy  againsl 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  467 ;  his  sense  of  the 
present  given  Darius  by  the  Scythians^  iL 
29. 

GO'BRY-AS,  Persian  lord,  commands  in  the 
army  of  Artaxerxes  at  Uie  battle  of  Co- 
naxa,  ii.  326. 

GOD  ;  answer  of  Simonides  to  a  prince  who 
asked  him  what  God  was,  ii.  175;  one  sa- 
preme  God  acknowledged  by  Socrates,  iL 
406. 

GOR'DI-ON,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  famous 
for  the  chariot  to  which  the  Gordian  knot 
was  tied  which  Alexander  cut,  iii.  121. 

GOR'GI-AS,  officer  to  Antiochus  Epipbanesi 
marches  with  Nicanor  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, iv.  171 ;  bis  troops  are  put  to  flight 
178. 

GOR'GIDAS,  Athenian,  joins  Pelopidas  to 
expel  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  ii.  562. 

GOR'GIS,  sophii>t,  is  sent  deputy  from  the 
Leon  tines  to  Athens,  to  demand  aid  against 
the  Syracusans,  ii.  233. 

GOR'GO,  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  smart  say- 
ingofthatchild,  ii.  37. 

GOV'ERN-MENT ;  different  kinds  of  gov- 
emment,  ii.  481;  which  would  be  the  moat 
perfect,  432 ;  essential  point  in  governing 
538;  view  and  end  of  all  government, 
432. 

GRACCHUS,  (TIBERIUS)  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  i.  828 ; 
being  tribune  of  the  people,  he  proposes  a 
law  concerning  the  will  of  Attains,  and  is 
killed  soon  after,  iv.  310. 

GRAN'DEES;  example  how  little  their 
friendship  is  to  be  relied  on,  ii.  66 ;  blind- 
ness too  common  to  the  great,  122;  mis- 
taken ambition  sufficiently  common  to  the 
great,  iii.  339. 

GRA-NI'CUS,  river  of  Phrygia,  &moiu  tor 
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thevltttory  of  Alexsnder  over  the  Peraiane, 
iu.  114. 

eRAT'I-TUDB  ;  the  priadpAl  Tirtae  of  the 
Bgyptiand,  L  142. 

GREBCB,  GRBEK8 :  geograpbioal  descrip- 
UoQ  of  anoient  Qreeoe,  i.  518|  Ac;  history 
of  Greece  divided  into  four  ages,  521 ;  ir. 
274;  primitive  origin  of  the  Greeks,  i.  522 ; 
different  states  of  whieh  Greece  was  com- 
posed, 524 ;  colonies  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor,  527,  Ac. ;  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  ii.  235 ;  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Greeks,  iL  431,  Ac ;  republican  govern- 
ment instituted  almost  universally  in 
Greece,  i.  529 ;  love  of  liberty  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Greeks,  iv.  276 ;  different 
kinds  of  troops  that  composed  the  armies 
of  the  Greeks,  iL  466;  ships  and  navai 
forces,  468 ;  people  of  Greece  very  warlike 
in  all  times,  462 ;  origin  and  cause  of  cour- 
age and  military  virtue  among  the  Greeks, 
ibid. ;  religion  of  the  Greeks,  i.  35 ;  of  the 
augurs,  43;  of  the  oracles,  45;  famous 
games  and  combats  of  Greece,  52;  differ- 
ence of  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
respect  to  public  shows,  70;  disputes  for 
the  prize  of  wit,  shows,  and  representations 
of  the  theatre,  72,  Ac ;  illustrious  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  among  the  Greeks,  i.  563 ;  dia- 
lects of  the  Greeks,  529 ;  reflections  upon 
the  causes  of  the  grandeur,  decline,  and 
ruin  of  Greece,  iv.  274v 

OR Y' PUS.    See  Antiochus  Grypus. 

GU-LUS'SA,  son  of  Massinissa,  divides  the 
kingdom  with  his  two  brothers  after  his 
father's  death,  i.  336. 

GT'GES  kills  Gandaulus  king  of  Lydia,  whose 
principal  officer  he  was,  and  ascends  the 
throne  in  his  stead,  L  381 ;  what  Plato  says 
of  his  ring,  ibid. 

OY'GIS,  a  female  attendant  of  Parysatis, 
confesses  the  poisoning  of  Statira,  and  is 
put  to  death,  ii.  351. 

GT-LIP'PUS,  LacedsBmonian,  goes  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuse  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  255;  his  arrival  in  Sicily  changes  the 
lace  of  things,  ibid.  Ac;  he  obliges  the 
Athenians  to  surrender  at  discretion,  272 ; 
his  sordid  avarice  sullies  the  glory  of  his 
great  actions,  306. 

OYM-NAS'TIO,  art  of  forming  the  atbletsB, 
i.  57. 

GY-N^'GE-A,  or  apartmenta  of  the  ladies 
among  the  Greeks^  L  55. 


H. 


HiB'MUS,  mountain  between  Thrace  and 
Thessaly,  iv.  145. 

BAIR  of  Berenice,  iii.  468. 

HA-LI-AR'TUS,  city  of  Boeotia,  sides  with 
Perseus,  iv.  195 ;  the  prsstor  Lueretius  takes 
and  entirely  demolishes  it,  206. 

HAL-I-CAR-NAS'SUS,  city  of  Dorus,  L 
521 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii. 
118. 


HA-LY-ATTBS,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  382;  war 
of  that  pnnce  with  Cyaxares,  ibid. ;  con- 
tinues the  siege  of  Miletus  begun  by  his 
father,  ibid. ;  he  raises  the  siege  of  that 
city,  and  wherefore,  382. 

HAM,  sou  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Africa, 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Am mon,  iiL  167. 

HA-MES'TRIS,  wife  of  Teriteuchmes,  iL 
310. 

HA-MIL'CAR  oommands  the  army  sent  by 
the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  at  the  request 
of  Xerxes,  L  213 ;  iL  64, 170 ;  he  is  defeated 
by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  L  213;  iL 
170;  his  death,  L  213. 

HA-MIL'CAR,  son  of  Giseo,  commands  the 
Carthaginian  army  against  Agathooles,  and 
gains  a  great  victory  over  him,  L  225 ;  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans 
while  besieging  their  city,  and  is  put  to 
death,  230. 

HA-MIL'CAR,  surnamed  Barca,  general  of 
the  Carthaginians,  L  248;  boldness  and 
ability  of  that  general,  ibid. ;  he  commands 
the  army  against  the  mercenaries,  254; 
and  defeats  ^em  entirely,  255 ;  he  goes  to 
Spain,  which  he  conquers  in  a  short  time, 
258;  he  U  killed  in  a  batUe,  ibid. 

HA-MIL'GAR,  surnamed  Rhodanus,  a  Car- 
thaginian, goes  into  the  camp  of  Alexan- 
der by  order  of  Carthage,  i.  231 ;  at  his 
return  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

HAN'NI-BAL,  son  of  Gisco,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  sent  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
Bgesta,  L  214;  actions  of  that  general  in 
Sicily,  ibid.,  Ac;  he  dies  there  of  the 
plague,  216. 

HAN'NI-BAL  oommands  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  and  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilius, 
i.  236 ;  he  besieges  the  mercenaries  in  Tu- 
nis, 254 ;  he  &lls  into  their  hands,  and  is 
erucified,  ibid. 

HAN'NI-BAL,  surnamed  the  Great,  at  nine 
years  old  goes  with  his  father,  sent  to  com- 
mand  in  Spain,  i.  258;  he  is  appointed  to 
command  Uiere  after  Asdrubal's  death,  259; 
after  several  conquests  he  besieges  Sagun- 
tum,  ibid. ;  and  takes  it,  260 ;  he  prepares 
for  his  march  into  Italy,  262 ;  he  goes  to 
Cadis,  and  with  what  view,  ibid.;  he  begins 
his  march,  ibid. ;  his  expeditions  as  far  as 
the  Rhone,  263 ;  he  passes  that  river,  ibid. ; 
his  march  afterwards,  ibid. ;  he  passes  the 
Alps,  266 ;  he  enters  Italy,  269 ;  he  defeats 
the  Romans  near  the  river  Ticinus,  270; 
then  at  Trebia,  271;  he  marches  to  Tus- 
cany, 274 ;  he  loses  an  eye  in  passing  the 
Appenines,  ibid.;  he  gains  a  battle  near 
the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  275;  he  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  am- 
bassadors to  him,  iii.  563;  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  Fabius,  i.  276;  his  manner  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  wrong  step  he 
had  taken  at  Casilinum,  278;  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  near  Cannae,  280,  Ac. ;  ho 
sends  deputies  to  Carthage  with  the  news 
of  his  victory,  and  to  demand  reinforce- 
ments, 284 ;  be  makes  a  treaty  with  Hie- 
ronymus,  iv.  407 ;  he  winters  at  Capua,  i. 
285 ;  and  suffers  the  courage  of  his  troops 
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ivd.     Hit  \M  mu>tm,LPf7;he 
it,>j> :   x/j  Ui)iAue  •  dinemuMf  he 

btit^,  i^jid. :  IM?  b  T0oUUs4  iuU*  Afne^f  ttt ; 
ieU»Jfun  UiUtrrUm  then  with  fteipio,  »>; 
MU^*i4  i//  •  Uttle,  te  mhUk  b«  If  de- 
tMt«4,  2Vt ;  b«  ««««|^«ff  tv  ^;«rtbaf  «,  ibid. ; 
b*  ««4i*««  ft  f»«»er  Ut  U  CMtlaApd  vilh  tbc 
tUmMUf,  2^i  he  mudttrtakm  am4  iMtU 

i»«4  »//  Ui«  {Ufl»««i,  k*  r«tirM  to  AaUo- 
ebiw,  ZaZi  \f.  47;  liw  4iMoiinM  to  tlMt 
Mriiie«,  m4  tb«  K^fnnMtU  he  fircf  btni,  L 
Wi ',  \v,  Ut^,  70 ;  b«  goM  to  ftyn*  sb4  Pb<e- 
bMa  to  UiriK  vbiiM  frvn  tlieoe«»  7f;  tad 
S»  tlfUnUiA  U  Mft  bjr  Cii«  Kbodiaaf,  79  \  be 
reUr««  Ami  to  tbe  bil«ad  of  Creto,  i  S06 ; 
tb#o  to  FrualM,  ibia« ;  be  d4i«e  tbei  prince 
m*fc  t^rvU'JM,  i.  30e,  Ir,  lU  J  belmyed  bj 
FrucinK,  h<;  poisoni  bifOMlf,  L  S07,  W.  123 ; 
HAUi(i^<il'«  cb«rii«tor  m4  pruee,  I W,  ^c. 
HAV'Sl'UAU,  yottog  Cmrthmf^nkM,  fent  to 
Hieronymuf  bj  lUonibftl,  It,  407 

UAV'SO,  ciUxen  of  Cartbftffe,  fonamg  tbe 
defign  »f  iDAkinf  bimeelf  meetor  of  tbe 
•ointiionweAlth,  ii  dUeorered  and  panUbed, 
i.  424. 

BAN'NO,  CartbftgfniftD,  U  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troupe  againet  Agathooleff  I.  338; 
be  U  kfllea  In  a  battle,  ibid. 

HAK'NO,  general  of  the  Cartbaginiane,  ie 
defeated  by  the  Romani  near  the  lilandf  of 
MmnV^;  i.  247  f  the  Carthaginiani  glre  him 
the  outninand  of  their  troopi  against  the 
meroenarleN,  361  (  the  oomnand  ie  taken 
ftroiti  hlin,  263}  the  CarthagiDiaDi  plaoe 
blin  agnln  at  tbe  bead  of  their  troopi»  364 ; 
llanno  oppofoi  in  vain  tbe  undertaking  of 
the  mtnoinl  Punlo  war,  369 1  Uaoao'e  jeal- 
pui>.  of  Haiinlbali  Ibid.  ^ 

BAU.MO'i)I-UB  eonepiree  agalnit  the  ty. 
rmnU  of  Atbenii  1.  660;  hie  death,  iUd.; 
itatue*  areotod  in  honour  of  him,  ibid. 

HAR.MO'NI-A,  wlfb  of  Themiitoi,  ii  put  to 
death  hy  order  of  the  people  of  B^raouaoi 
iv.  411. 

HARTA-dlTS,  oftoer  of  Aityagei,  ta  ordered 
by  that  prince  to  make-away  with  Cyrusi  i. 
46fli  rago  of  Aityagei  upon  discovering 
that  Ifiirpagui  had  difoboved  hi»  ordera, 
and  the  revenge  he  takei  of  himi  ibid. 

IIARTA-LUSi  governor  of  Babylon  for  Al- 
exaihlor.  uuiU  Uie  lervloe  of  that  prinoe 
auil  rotirt'it  to  Aiheni,  Ui.  262 ;  be  oorrupta 
DvuiuMthenee  with  his  preaenU,  263;  the 
Athenlana  drive  Uarpalua  out  of  their  dtj, 
ibid. 

HAH'PA-TR8,  ton  of  Tlrlbatua,  aaeaeainatea 
ArUnic,  by  order  of  Oohua,  ii.  60&. 

HR<'A.TK'r8«  one  of  Aleiander*a  ofleera, 
t4«i««'«  Attalua  to  be  asaaaainated  by  that 
prino«'a  onier,  til.  106, 

ftK-OKl/0  OHVS,  Phyacon'i  general,  d»- 
fNiu  ih«  Alexandrlana,  and  takee  their 
l^'tueral  M«r«ya«  priaonert  Iv.  316, 


hSe  fur  ihe  taietj  «f 
ib«  AlfaeainMi,  fi.  US. 
HELX-KA,  dnngfctar  «f  Tri>6bra& 
of  Jf«S€lam{y  carriei  mmmf  ij 
of  Priaaa,  king  of  Trey.  L  ^Mu 

HEL'E-yrS,  aoB  rf  Pyrrfcm, 
hie  CMhcT  to  the 

be  enien  tbe  citj  with  a  be^v  at 
wbieb  oficaeioM  a 
&lber  pcriabca,  450 


HE-LEFO-LiS, 
by  llemetrioflp  m.  374. 

HEL'I.C0:K  of  Cyocaa, 

HE.LI-0-D(KRU8,  prime  minUter  of  S*- 
leueoa  Pbilopaler,  goes  to  Jerusalem  in 
toke  away  tbe  treasures  of  tbe  temple,  it. 
149,  160 ;  he  is  cbasused  by  God  on  tknk 
account,  160 ;  be  poisooi  Seleocas  asd 
UBorpa  the  crown,  161 ;  be  is  expelled  hj 
Eumeoes,  ibid. 

HE-LIOP'O.LIS,  eity  of  tbe  lower  Egypt, 
famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  the  son, 
i.  136 ;  furious  actions  of  Cambyses  thnre, 
136. 

HEL-LA-NO-DFC^  names  of  thoan  who 
presided  in  the  ntbletie  garnet  of  Gnnee, 
I.  67. 

HEL'LE-NUS,  son  of  Deucalion,  king  of 
Tbessaly,  from  whom  tbe  Qroeks  dnriTe 
tiieir  name  'BXAvrcec,  1.  627. 

HEL'LES-PONT,  strait  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  iU  64. 

HE'LOTS :  origin  and  condition  of  the  Hn- 
lots,  i.  100;  cruelties  of  tbe  Lacedse- 
moniana  in  reapect  to  them,  i.  647 ;  revolt 
of  the  Helota  against  the  Lacedsemoniana^ 
ii.  147. 

HBL-VI'DI-US  (PRI8CUS :)  character  of 
that  Roman,  iil.  827. 

HE-MB-RO-DRO'MI,  runners  or  conrierp 
among  tbe  Oreeka,  iv.  16. 

HB-PH^S'TI-OIf,  Alezander'a  favourite: 
mistake  of  tbe  captive  princesses  in  re- 
spect to  him,  iii.  137 ;  he  receives  a  wound 
at  tiie  battle  of  Arbela,  180;  Alexander 
makes  him  marry  Darius'  youngest  daught- 
er, 261 ;  his  death,  266 ;  Alexander's  es- 
teem for  that  fhvonrito,  137 :  extraordinary 
honours  which  that  prince  causes  to  bn 
paid  him  after  his  death,  368,  Ac. 

HBP.TA-NO'MIS,  or  Middle  Egypt,  doMvip- 
tion  of  it,  L  12S. 

HER-A-CUB'A,  eity  of  Pontns;  ^jrante 
who  governed  it,  i.  118;  destmction  of 
that  oity  by  Cotta,  iv.  462. 

BER.A>Cl«£'A,  in  iBtolia,  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  consul  Aeilins,  iv.  73. 

HER-A.CLA'A,  wife  of  Zoippns.  of  thn 
Ihmily  of  Hioro,  is  maasaered  wUh  her 
ebildren  by  order  of  the  people  of  in- 
cuse, iv.  411. 

HER-A-OLI'D^  or  deeeendaato  from  Her. 
eules;  they  sueeeod  the  Atyadcs 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  L  3&0 :  they  seia 
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ponnesM,  and  are  toon  after  drlvea  oat  of 
u^  625;  they  re>enter  PelopoDnesoay  and 
•eiae  Laced«emoD,  100,  527;  tbej  endeav- 
oar  to  oppose  the  augmentation  of  the 
Athenians,  who  defeat  them  in  a  bittle,  1. 
628. 

HBR.A-OLI'DES,  minister  of  Senthee,  king 
of  Thrace,  his  perfldj,  ii.  346. 

HSR-A-CLI'DES,  exile  of  Syraeose,  cones 
to  the  aid  of  his  eountrj  against  Dionysins, 
iL  527 ;  the  Syraenaans  ohoose  him  admiral, 
ibid. ;  his  enry  of  Dion,  528 ;  he  is  obliged 
to  call  in  Dion  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  530 ; 
and  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  532 ; 
Dion  restores  him  the  command  in  chief 
by  sea,  583;  Heraolides  renews  his  in- 
trigues against  Dion,  ibid. ;  Dion  is  obliged 
to  suffer  him  to  be  killed,  535. 

HEB-A-CLI'DSS,  PhUip's  minister,  bis 
obaracter,  iv.  21;  Philip  sacrifices  him,  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  Macedonians, 
ibid. 

HBR-A-CLI'DBS  of  Byxaatiam  is  deputed 
by  Antiochus  to  Scipio  Afrieanns',  ir.  82. 

HEB-A-CLrDES,  treasurer  of  the  prorinoe 
f]^  Babylon,  is  banished  by  Demetrius 
Boter,  iv.  291 ;  be  is  appointed  by  Ptolemy, 
Attaltts,  and  Ariarathes,  to  prepare  Alez- 
Ander  Bala  for  personating  Uie  son  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  in  order  to  his  reigning 
Instead  of  Demetrius,  298 ;  he  carries  bim 
to  Rome,  where  he  succeeds  in  causing 
him  to  be  acknowledged  liing  of  Syria, 
ibid. 

HER'GU-LES,  son  of  Japiter  and  Alemena, 
subjected  to  Eurysthenes  by  the  fraud  of 
Juno,  i.  524. 

HBR'CU-LBS,  son  of  Alexander  and  Bar- 
iina,  iiL  295 ;  is  put  to  death  by  Poly- 
aperehon,  350. 

HER-IP-PI'DAS,  Spartan:  his  too  rigid 
exactness  obliges  Spitbridates  to  abandon 
the  party  of  the  I^aoedsemonians,  ii.  866. 

HER-MI'AS,  Carian,  is  deoland  prime 
minister  of  Antioohns  the  great,  iii.  524 ; 
bis  character,  ibid. ;  be  removes  Ephigenes, 
the  most  able  of  Antiochus's  generals, 
527 ;  Antiochus  causes  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 529. 

HER-MOC'RA-TES,  Syracusan,  eneourages 
bis  citiseos  to  defend  tbemselyes  against 
the  Athenians,  ii.  250 ;  he  it  elected  gene- 
ral, ibid. 

HER-MO-LA'US,  officer  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  conspires  against  that  prince, 
iii.  228;  he  is  discorered  and  punished, 
ibid. 

HER'OD,  Idnmssao,  is  made  goremor  of 
Galilee,  ir.  354;  he  escapes  from  Jeru- 
ealem,  to  svoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  ibid.;  he  goes  to  Rome, 
and  is  oedared  kiag  of  Judea  by  the 
senate,  ibid. ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Jero- 
•slem,  355;  he  goes  fto  Samaria,  and 
espouses  Mariamne,  ibid. ;  he  malies  him- 
self master  of  Jerusalem,  and  ascends  the 
throne  of  Judea,  ibid. 

HB-B0D'I.0n8»  <«ne  of  the  principal  per- 


•ans  of  Thessaiy;  unhappy  fate  of  that 
prinoe  and  his  family,  ir.  131. 

HE-tlOD'0-TUS,  Greek  historian :  his  birtb> 
ii.  58 ;  applauses  which  he  received  at  the 
Olympic  games  on  reading  his  history 
there,  L  73. 

HE-R0D'0-TU8,  friend  ot  Demetrius,  ^n 
of  Philip,  is  seised  on  that  prince's  ao- 
count,  iv.  146;  be  is  put  to  the  torture, 
and  dies  on  the  rack,  ibid. 

HE'R0B6 :  times  most  famous  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroes,  i.  64;  deeoriptioB  of 
most  of  the  heroes  so  much  boasted  <^  in 
history,  64;  qualities  that  form  the  Ime 
hero,  iii.  285. 

HB'8I*0D,  Graek  poet,  I  566. 

EBZ-B-EPAH,  king  ot  Judah,  is  cored 
miraculously,  i.  362;  he  shows  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  king  of  Babylon  his  riches 
and  his  palace,  ibid.;  God  menaces  him  by 
his  prophet,  ibid. ;  accomplishment  of  those 
threats,  365. 

HI'DAR-KES,  Persian  of  great  qnsjity. 
Statin's  father,  iL  310. 

HI-EMP'SAL,  son  of  Mioipsa,  king  of  Nn. 
midia,  L  336 ;  Jugurtha  causes  him  to  be 
murdered,  837. 

HI'B-RAX,  ef  Antioch,  becomes  prime 
minister  to  Physeoa,  iv.  806;  that  prince 
puts  him  to  death,  306. 

HrE-RO  I.,  brother  of  Qelon,  reigns  after 
bim  in  Syracuse,  ii.  174;  his  charaoter, 
ibid.;  suspicions  which  he  forms  against 
his  brother,  175;  he  attracts  lesfned  men 
about  him,  ibid. ;  his  gooduess  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Anaxilaus,  177;  his  death,  ibid. 

HI'E-RO  XL,  his  birth,  iv.  392 ;  he  is  chosen 
eaptain -general  of  the  Syracnsans,  ibid. ; 
and  soon  after  elected  king,  894;  he  quits 
the  party  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  es- 
pouses that  of  the  Romans,  395 ;  he  «ids 
the  first  against  the  mercenaries,  396 ;  his 
pacific  reign,  ibid. ;  he  favours  agriculturs 
particularly,  ibid.,  ^c ;  distinguished  proofs 
which  he  gives  of  hia  attachment  to  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  399, 406 ; 
he  employs  the  ability  of  Archimedes,  who 
makes  abundance  of  machines  of  war  for 
him  for  the  defence  of  a  place,  402 ;  galley 
which  Archimedes  builds  for  him,  403 ;  he 
dies  at  a  great  age,  much  lamented  by  his 
people,  4^6. 

HI-ER'0>CLES,  father  of  Hiero,  causes  his 
son  to  be  exposed,  and  then  to  be  brought 
back  to  his  house,  where  he  educates  him 
with  great  care,  iv.  892. 

HI-E-RO-GLTPH'JCS :  signification  of  the 
word,  L  124. 

HI.B.R0NT-MT7S,  Hiero's  grandson,  reigns 
after  him  at  Syracuse,  and  by  his  vices 
eauses  him  to  be  much  regretted,  iv,  406  $ 
he  makes  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  407 ; 
he  is  killed  in  a  oonspiracy,  408. 

HI-B-RO-PHAN'TBS,  name  givea  to  th% 
person  who  presided  at  the  oer«AOB^  of 
the  feast  of  Eleosis,  i.  40. 
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HI.MIL'C05,  CarthftfiBiaa  gnerd, 

to  Sicily  to  drire  tbe  Boombj  o«I  of  it»  iw. 

418 ;  be  perubet  tberOf  421. 
HIP'PA-CRA,  city  of  AfntM,  refused  at  first 

to  join  tbe  mercensries,  i.  261 ;  and  joins 

them  sfterwsrds,  25Z, 

HIPTAR-CHUH,  son  of  Pisistratns,  governs 
at  Athens  after  his  father's  death,  L  559 ;  his 
taste  for  literature,  ibid.;  be  is  killed  in 
the  eoDspiracj  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  ibid. 

HIP-PA-RI'NUS,  brother  of  Dionjslas, 
drives  CaTlippus  oat  of  Syraeiise,  and  reigns 
there  two  years,  ii.  5S7. 

HIP'PI-AS,  son  of  Pisistratos,  retains  the 
sovereignty  after  the  death  of  his  fkther,  i. 
(59 ;  he  iin4s  means  to  frustrate  tlia  eon- 
spiracy  formed  by  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  ibid.;  be  is  oompelled  to  quit 
Attica,  and  goes  to  settle  in  Phrygia,  561 ; 
he  talies  refuge  in  Asia  with  Artapbemes, 
663 ;  iL  37 ;  he  engages  the  Persians  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks,  and  serves  them 
as  a  guide,  47 ;  is  killed  at  Marathon,  fight- 
ing against  his  country,  50. 

HIP-POC'RA-TES,  famous  physician:  his 
great  ability,  1.  497;  his  disinterestedness, 
ii.  194. 

HIP'POC'RA-TES,  native  of  Carthage,  is 
sent  by  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  and  re- 
sides at  bis  court,  iv.  407 ;  he  becomes  one 
of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Syracuse, 
412;  be  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontinm, 
413;  and  is  obliged  to  fiy.  ibid.;  he,  and 
Epicydes,  possess  themselves  of  all  au- 
thority at  Syracuse,  415;  he  makes  war  in 
the  field  against  Maroellns,  419 ;  the  plague 
desto'oys  him  and  his  troops,  421. 

HIP'PO-NAX,  satiric  poet,  known  by  his 
verses  against  Dupalus  and  Athenls,  i.  567. 

HIS'TO-RY:  idea  which  it  gives  us  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  kingdoms,  i.  13; 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  history,  iii.  102,  589. 

HOL-0-FER'NES,  general  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  marches  against  the  Israelites,  and 
besieges  Bethulia,  i.  365  j  Judith  cuts  off 
his  head,  ibid. 

HOL-0-FER'NES,  tbe  pretended  brother  of 
Ariarathes,  usurps  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia,  iv.  255,  384;  he  is  driveh  out  by  At- 
tains, and  retires  to  Antiooh,  ibid.;  he 
enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  Demetrius 
his  benefactor,  who  imprisons  him,  885. 

HO'MER,  famous  poet,  L  563 ;  to  what  per- 
fection he  carried  the  speoies  of  poetry  to 
which  he  applied  himself,  664. 

HO-SE'A,  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  L  361 ;  he  is  laden 
with  chains  by  Salamansar  and  put  in 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  ibid. 

HT-A-CIN'THUS,  feast  celebrated  in  honor 
of  him  at  Lacedsmon,  ii.  44. 

HYB'LA,  a  city  of  Sioily,  iL  326. 

HT-DAR'NES  commands  the  Persians  called 
the  Immortals,  in  the  army,  of  Xerxes,  iL 
71. 


I  HY-DBA'0-TB8,  a  liver  in  India,  m.  143L 

HT-ME'RA,  eity  of  Siefly;  iU  foandaliaa 
iL  238 ;  its  destrvetion,  L  213. 

HY-MER'B-US,  brother  of  Demetrins  Phal* 
reus,  is  delivered  up  to  Antipater,  who  pota 
him  U  death,  iiL  306. 

HY-PER'BO-LtJS,  Athenian ;  his  diaraetcr, 
iL  231 ;  he  endeavours  to  irritate  the  peo- 
ple against  Nieiaa  and  Aleibiades,  ibid. ;  faa 
is  banished  by  the  ostracism,  ibid. 

HYP-SI- CRATI-A,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Mithridates:  her  masculine  eoorage,  ir. 
477. 

HYR.CA'NI-A58,  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Babylonia,  subjected  by  Cyras,  L 
406. 

HYR-CA'NUS,  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  bit 
faUier  to  the  court  of  Alexandria,  to  eom* 
pliment  the  king  upon  the  birth  of  his  son 
Philometer,  iv.  108 ;  he  distinguishes  him- 
self at  the  court  by  his  address  and  mag- 
nifieenee,  109. 

HYR-CA'NUB,  (JOHN,)  son  of  Simon,  is  de- 
elared  high-priest  and  prince  of  tbe  Jews 
after  his  fitther's  death,  iv.  312;  he  is  be- 
sieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Jerusalem, 
ibid. ;  and  surrenders  by  capitnlalion,  ibid. ; 
he  renders  himself  absolute  and  indepen- 
dent, 314;  he  renews  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  318 ;  he  augments  bis  power  in 
Judea,  ibid. ;  he  takes  Samaria,  and  demo- 
lishes it,  323 ;  he  becomes  an  enemy  to  the 
Pharisees,  324 ;  he  dies,  ibid. 

HYR-CA'KUS,  son  of  Alexander  Jannmns, 
is  made  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  336, 
847 ;  after  the  death  of  Alexandra,  he  takes 
possession  of  the  throne,  350;  he  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  Arislobulus  his  younger  bro- 
ther, ibid.;  he  has  recourse  to  Pompey, 
who  replaces  him  upon  the  throne,  ibid. 
Ac;  he  is  again  dethroned  by  Pao<mu^ 
son  of  Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Antigo- 
nus,  who  causes  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  366; 
the  Parthians  carry  him  into  the  east,  ibid.; 
he  returns  to  Jerusalem,  where  Herod  puts 
him  to  death,  ibid. 

HYS-TAS'PES,  father  of  Dariua,  governor  of 
Persia,  L  466. 

HYS-TAS'PES,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is 
made  governor  of  Bactriana,  iL  106;  hit 
remoteness  from  court  makes  way  for  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  to  ascend  the  throne, 
ibid.;  Artaxerxes  undertakes  to  reduce 
him,  126;  and  ontirely  rains  his  party, 
ibid. 

HYS-TI-iE'US,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevmls 
upon  tbe  generals  of  Ionia  not  to  abandon 
Darius,  then  employed  in  a  war  with  the 
Scythians,  ii.  SO ;  Darius  grants  him  a  ter- 
ritory in  Thrace,  where  he  builds  a  dty, 
82 ;  that  prince  recalls  him  to  court,  ibid. ; 
HystisDus  secretly  supports  the  revolts  of 
the  lonians,  86;  he  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  the  goverament,  89;  be  is  dis- 
oorered,  iUd. ;  he  is  taken  by  the  Peniaaa, 
delivered  up  to  Artaphernes,  and  put  te 
doath,  40 ;  oharaotar  of  Hystissus,  ibid. 
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I. 


I-AC'CVS.    See  Bacchas. 

I-AM'BIC,  verse  proper  for  tragedy,  1.  82. 

I-BE'RI-ANS,  people  of  Asia,  subjected  by 
Pompey,  iv.  480. 

VBiS,  animals  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  1. 
144,  146. 

IG'E-TAS  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  causes  the  wife  and  motber-in-law  of 
Dion  to  be  put  to  death,  ii.  537 ;  the  Syra- 
eusans  call  in  his  aid  against  Dionysius, 
and  elect  him  their  general,  539  ;  be  con- 
eeives  the  design  of  mailing  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  640 ;  and  seizes  great  part  of 
the  city.  542;  Timoleon  marches  asainst 
him,  543,  Ac. ;  and  obligee  him  to  live  as 
a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  548 ;  Icetas  revolts  against  Timoleon, 
who  punishes  him  and  his  son  with  death, 
649. 

ICH-NBU'MON,  animal  adored  in  Egypt,  L 
147. 

I-DU'MiB-ANS,  people  of  Palestine :  Hyr- 
eanus  obliges  them  to  embrace  Judaism, 
ir.  344. 

IM'IL-CON,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant 
to  Hannibal  on  his  going  to  command  in 
Sicily,  i.  215;  he  takes  Agrigentum,  216; 
he  puts  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  treaty  with 
Dionysius,  ibid.  ;  and  returns  to  Carthage, 
218;  he  returns  to  Sicily  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  i.  218,  ii.  495 ;  the  plague  spreads  in 
his  army,  i.  219,  ii.  499 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Dionysius,  leaves  his  Uvops  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  and  retires  to  Carthage, 
where  he  kills  himself,  L  220,  U.  600. 

IM-MOR'TALS,  guards  of  the  Persian  kings, 
■o  called,  i.  486. 

IN'A.CHUS,  king  of  Argos,  i.  524. 

IN'A-RUS,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  is  chosen 
king  by  the  Egyptians,  and  supports  their 
revolt  against  the  Persians,  ii.  136;  he 
treats  with  Megabyxus,  general  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  surrenders  himself,  137 ;  he  is 
delivered  to  the  mother  of  Artaxerzes,  and 
put  to  death,  ibid. 

IN'CEST,  common  among  the  Persians,  i* 
462,  463,  607. 

IN-DA-THYR'STTS,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
attacked  by  Darius,  ii.  29 ;  answer  of  that 
prince  to  Darius,  who  sent  to  demand  fire 
and  water  from  him,  ibid. 

IN'DI-A,  region  of  Asia,  divided  in  two 
parts,  i.  32 ;  iii.  230 ;"  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants, ibid.,  Ac. ;  rarities  of  that  coun- 
try, ibid.,  Ao. ;  history  of  the  commerce 
with  that  country  from  Solomon's  time  to 
the  present,  i.  137;  very  singular  dispute 
between  two  Indian  women  after  the  death 
of  their  common  husband,  iiL  341 ;  expe- 
dition of  Semiramis  into  India,  i.  354 ;  con- 
quest of  India,  by  Darius,  ii.  33;  then  by 
Alexander,  iii.  243,  Ac. 

IN-FORM'ERS:  how  punished  in  Persia,  i. 
475;  definition  of  them  by  Plutarch,  ii. 
623.— -See  Calumniators  or  False  Aceusers. 


IN-GRAT'I-TUDE  punished  most  severely 
among  the  Persians,  1.  891. 

IN-TA.PHER'NES,  Persian  lord:  his  inso- 
lence and  punishment,  ii.  11. 

IN'TER-EST  of  money  among  the  Romans, 
iv.  464,  460. 

PO-LAS,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cup- 
bearer to  Alexander,  is  suspected  of  having 
poisoned  that  prince,  iii.  274. 

I'ON,  son  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Ionia,  i.  528. 

I'ON,  favourite  of  Perseus,  delivers  up  that 
prince's  children  to  Octaviue,  iv.  234. 

I-O'NI-A,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  521 ; 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  529 ;  revolt 
of  the  lonians  against  Darius,  ii.  34 ;  they 
burn  the  city  of  Sardis,  37 ;  their  party  is 
entirely  ruined,  39;  they  throw  off  the 
Persiiin  yoke  after  the  battle  of  Salamin, 
and  unite  with  the  Greeks  from  thence- 
forth, 104. 

I-PHIC'RA-TES,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid 
Corcyra,  ii.  564;  he  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  expedition  of 
Artaxerxes  against  Egypt,  598 ;  be  retiree 
to  Athens,  where  Pharnabazus  causes  him 
to  be  accused  of  making  the  expedition 
miscarry,  ibid. ;  the  Athenians  employ  him 
in  the  war  with  the  allies,  iii.  9 ;  he  is  ac- 
cused by  Chares,  11 ;  and  cited  to  take  his 
trial,  ibid.;  means  which  he  employs  for 
his  defence,  ibid. ;  he  re-establishes  Per- 
diccas  upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  38 ; 
praise  of  Iphicrates,  9 ;  military  discipline 
which  he  establishes  among  the  troops,  9. 

IP'SUS,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  vie- 
tory  of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and 
Lysimachus  over  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
iii.  386. 

IS'A-D AS,  young  Spartan :  his  great  courage, 
ii.  688. 

I-SAG'O-RAS,  Athenian,  forms  a  faction  in 
Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyranta, 
i.  562. 

IS'CHO-LAS,  Spartan,  guards  an  important 
pass  during  the  irruption  of  the  Thebans 
into  Laconia,  and  distinguishes  himself  in 
a  peeuliar  manner,  it  572. 

ISLE,  part  of  the  eity  of  Syracuse :  descrip- 
tion of  it,  ii.  247. 

IS-ME'NI-US,  Theban,  is  made  prisoner 
with  Pelopidas,  by  Alexander  of  PhersB,  ii. 
581 ;  he  is  delivered  by  Epaminondas,  683 ; 
Ismenius,  polemarch,  of  Thebes,  is  seised 
by  Leontides,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the 
citadel,  554 ;  be  is  eondemned  and  executed, 
555. 

I-SOC'R  A-TES,  Greek  orator :  services  whieh 
he  endeavoured  to  render  the  Athenians  by 
his  writings,  ui.  12,  60 ;  his  death,  84. 

I-SOC'RA-T£S,  Greek  grammarian,  is  sent 
prisoner  to  Rome,  for  having  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  assassination  of  Ootavius,  iTi 
292. 

IS'SUS,  city  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  Alexan- 

der's  victory  over  Darius,  iiL  129. 
ISTH'MI-AN,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  L  66 
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I-TAL'I-ANS  massacred  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
order  of  MithridateSy  ir.  4ZS, 

FTHO-BAL,  king  of  Tyre,  wben  besieged 
by  NebuchodoDosor,  i.  368. 

X-THO'MA,  a  city  of  Messenia,  fiuDous  for 
the  battle  fought  there  between  the  Messe- 
nians  and  Luceda^monians,  i.  106 ;  the  in^ 
babitants  of  that  city  subjected  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  ibid. 

X-TU'R^-A,,part  of  Coelosyria,  ir.  344;  the 
Itarseans  are  obliged  by  Aristobuliu  to  em- 
brace Judaism,  ibid. 


J. 


JAU'DUS,  high -priest  of  the  Jews,  implores 
the  protection  of  God  against  Alexander, 
iii.  159;  honours  paid  him  by  thatprinoe, 
Ibid. ;  his  death,  818. 

JA-LY'SUS,  founder  of  Rhodes,  represented 
in  a  painting  by  Protogenes,  iii.  380. 

JA'SON,  tyrant  of  Phers,  is  declared  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Thessalians,  it  570 ;  death 
puts  a  stop  to  his  designs,  ibid. 

JA'SON  supplants  his  brother  Onias,  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  152 ;  he  is  supplanted 
himself  by  his  brother  Menelaus,  154 ;  he 
takes  Jerusalem,  and  obliges  Menelaus  to 
retire  into  the  citadel,  156. 

JA'VAN,  or  I'ON,  son  of  Japhet,  father  of 
all  the  people  known  vnder  the  name  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  522. 

JAV'E-LINS,  eseroise  of  the  JaTsUii,  i.  61. 

JB-CHONI'AS,  or  JBHOIAKIM,  king  of 
JTudah,  is  led  captive  to  Babylon,  L  867 ; 
he  is  set  at  liberty  after  an  imprisonment 
there  of  thirty-seren  years,  370. 

JE-HO'AZ,  king  of  Judea,  led  captire  Into 
Egypt,  where  he  dies,  L  178. 

JE-HOI'A-KIM  is  placed  by  Nechao  upon 
the  throne  of  Judea  in  the  room  of  bis 
brother  Jehoas,  L  170 ;  he  is  eonqnered  by 
Nebuchodonosor,  865 ;  he  revolts  against 
that  prince,  867 ;  his  death,  ibid, 

JB-RU'SA-LEM,  city  of  Palestine,  I.  83; 
taking  of  that  eity  by  Neohao,  170;  it  is 
besieged  by  Sennacherib,  and  delirered 
miraculously,  362,  363 ;  it  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Nebuchodonosor,  865,  366;  its 
fortifications  demolished  by  that  prince. 
Ibid.;  rebuilt  by  order  of  Artazerxes,  ii. 
146;  Alexander's  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
lit  150;  it  is  l>esieged  and  taken  by  Pto- 
lemy, 320;  it  is  taken  and  plundered  by 
Antioehus  Epiphanes,  iv.  156,  163, 164;  its 
temple  is  profaned,  157, 166 ;  It  is  taken  by 
Antioehus  Sidetes,  who  causes  its  fortifica- 
tions to  be  demolished,  ir.  812 ;  Pompey 
takes  Jerusalem  by  storm,  862 ;  Csssar  per- 
mits its  walls  to  be  rebuilt,  which  Pompey 
had  caused  to  be  demolished^  354;  Herod 
takes  Jerusalem,  856, 

JB'SUS  CHRIST,  his  kingdom  foretold  by 
Daniel,  i.  447 ;  contrast  between  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  440. 

IBWS,  massacre  of  tbo  Jvwn,  by  order  of  Sen*- 


naoherib,  i.  368 ;  arersion  of  the  Jews  for 
the  Samaritans,  ibid,;  captivity  of  the  Jews 
at  Babylon,  and  its  duration,  366 ;  Cyrus's 
edict  for  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  L  445; 
the  rebuilding  of  their  eity  opposed  by  U» 
Samaritans,  845;  iL  15;  Darius  confirms 
Cyrus's  edict  in  their  favour,  16  ;  his  ediek 
against  the  Jews  revoked  at  the  soiicitatioii 
of  Esther,  i.  476 ;  the  Jews  are  confirmed 
in  thf ir  privilegts  by  Xerxee,  ii.  58 ;  and 
afterwards  by  Artazerxes,  ii.  180;  Ochsis 
carries  a  great  Dvmbar  of  Jews  captive  isio 
Egypt,  iii-  21 ;  the  Jews  refoee  to  submit  to 
Alexander,  158;  they  obtain  great  pnri- 
leges  from  that  priace,  164 ;  they  refiio*  to 
work  at  the  tmildiag  of  tho  temple  of  Bo- 
lus, 272 ;  they  settle  in  Alexandria  in  great 
naml>ers,  358;  all  thoeo  who  were  slaves 
in  Egypt  are  set  at  lil>erty,  425 ;  the  Jews 
submit  to  Antioehus  the  Great,  iv.  23; 
cruelties  which  they  suffer  from  Antioolims 
Epiphanes,  157,  163,  Ae. ;  they  gain  great 
victories  under  Jadaa  Mac^tbssus,  ftrst 
over  the  generals  of  that  prince,  then  over 
those  of  Antioehus  Bupator,  and  over  him- 
self in  person,  170,  173,  175,  285;  thej 
make  peace  with  Antioehus,  ibid.;  tbej 
gain  new  victories  over  the  generab  of  I>e- 
metrius  Soter,  201 ;  they  are  declared 
Ariends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  ibid. ; 
they  build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  205 ;  they 
revenge  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch  for  the  evils  they  had  suffered 
from  them,  800,  801 ;  they  renew  the  trea- 
ties with  the  Romans,  305 ;  they  are  sub- 
jected by  Antioehus  Sidetes,  312:  history 
of  the  Jews  under  Aristobulus,  343 ;  Alex- 
ander JannsBus,  845 ;  Alexandra,  347 ; 
Aristobulus  II.  850;  Hyrcanus,  353;  An- 
tigonus,  354;  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Jews  transfbrred  to  a  stranger,  356. 


JON'A-THAN,  a  Jew  and  Baddaeee,  briagi 
over  Hyroanus  to  bis  sect  finom  that  of  ths 
Pharisees,  iv.  325. 

JOR'A-THAN,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabs^ns, 
succeeds  him  in  the  government  of  Judea, 
iv.  202 ;  he  accepts  ^  the  high -priesthood 
from  Alexander  Bala,  and  aids  that  prince 
against  Demetrius  Soter,  209;  he  under- 
takes to  drive  the  Greeks  out  of  the  dtadel 
which  they  had  in  Jornsalem,  ibid.  Ac; 
Demetrius  Nicator  orders  him  to  attend 
him  upon  that  afiair,  ibid. ;  Jonathan  aids 
that  priqce  against  the  people  of  Antioch, 
ibid. ;  disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of 
Demetrius,  he  declares  for  Antiocbas 
Tbeos,  300 ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  d^ 
oeived  by  Tryphouy  who  puts  him  to  death, 
301. 

JO'SBPH,  son  of  Jacob,  i.  164^ 

JO'SBPH,  Onias's  nephew,  is  sent  into 
Egypt,  to  make  hit  uncle's  ezcuse  to  Pto- 
lemy, ii.  474;  bis  credit  with  Ptolemy, 
ibid.;  that  prince  gives  him  the  farm  of 
the  revenues  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine 
without  security,  ibid. 

JO'SI-AH,  king  of  Judah,  marches  against 
Nechao,  is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  womd 
rsssived  in  battle,  1 178. 
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JU'BA,  king  of  Maniitanis,  !•  eonqmtred  bj 
Cwnt,  and  kiili  hiinself,  L  342. 

JU'BA  IL  son  of  the  former,  is  led  In  Gas- 
Mur's  triumph  while  an  infant,  i.  342 ;  An- 
gnstas  restores  him  the  dominions  of  his 
fktiier,  ibid. ;  works  of  learning  ascribed  to 
that  prince,  ibid. 

JU'BAS,  called  Maeoabsns,  third  son  of  Mat- 
tatbias,  is  chosen  general  by  his  father 
against  Antioohns  Epiphanes,  iv.  190 ;  he 
gains  several  great  yiotories  over  that 
prince,  171,  Ae. ;  he  retakes  the  temple, 
and  dedicates  it  anew  to  the  serrioe  of  Qod, 
174;  he  gains  new  advantages  over  the 
generals  of  Antiochas  Eupator,  and  over 
that  prince  in  person,  ir.  283,  Ac. ;  repeated 
Tictories  of  Judas  MaoeabsBus  over  the 
generals  of  Demetrius  Soter,  285,  286 ;  he 
dies  in  battle,  fighting  gloriously,  291. 

JU'DE-A,  region  of  Syria»  oaUed  also  Pal- 
estine,  L  33. 

JU'DITH,  Jewesaj  her  oonrage  and  bold- 
ness, i.  365. 

JU.GUR'THA,  Massioissa's  grandson,  is 
adopted  by  Mioipsa,  and  associated  with 
the  other  children  of  that  prince,  L  336 ; 
be  seises  the  kingdom  of  Nnmidia,  and 
puts  one  of  the  two  prineee,  bis  brothers  by 
Adoption,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  attacks  the 
second  with  open  force,  338 ;  besieges  him 
in  Cirtha,  ibiSl. ;  the  Romans  declare  war 
Against  him,  339 ;  Jugurtha  frustrates  their 
•fforts  several  times  by  bribes,  ibid. ;  the 
Bomans  send  Meteilas  first,  and  then  Ma- 
rine against  him,  who  both  gain  many  ad- 
vantages over  him,  340,  341 ;  Jugurtha 
has  recourse  to  Bocobus,  his  father-in-law, 
who  gives  him  up  to  the  Romans,  341 ;  he 
is  led  in  triumph,  342;  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he 
perishes  miserably,  ibid. 

JTJ'LI*U8  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans 
into  Aehaia,  la  ippeiMe  the  troubles  there, 
iv.  266. 

JXJ'NI.US,  consul,  is  defeiMed  at  sea  by  the 
Carthaginians,  L  246. 

JtJ-VBN'TI-ITS  THALNA  (P.)  Roman  pr»- 
tor,  marehee  against  Andrisoiis»  ir.  264; 
he  is  killed  m  a  battle,  ibid. 

K. 

KING'DOMS :  origin  and  progress  of  king, 
doms  from  their  first  institutions,  1.  28. 

L. 

LAB'DA-LON,  fort  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syraonee,  iL  249. 

IjAB-0-RO-SO-AR'CHOD  aseendsthe  throne 
of  Assyria,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  i.  370 ; 
bad  inolinationB  and  cruelties  of  that  prinoe, 
ibid. 

LABT-NIT.    See  Balthasar,  or  Belshassar. 

LAB'Y-RINTH  of  Egypt;  description  of  It, 
k126. 

l/A-CE-D^'MON,  or  Sparta,  a  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  oapitiU  of  Lacedsemonia.    Laos- 


dnmonlans,  or  Spartans,  i.  510;  Kings  of 
Lacedsemonia,  L  526;  the  HeraclidsB  sefaie 
Lacedssmon,  where  two  brothers,  Euryi- 
thenes  and  Proeles,  reign  jointly,  ibid.; 
the  crown  remains  in  those  two  families, 
ibid. ;  the  Lacedssmonians  take  Elos,  and 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  under  the  name  of  He- 
lots, 101 ;  Lycurgus,  legislator  of  Sparta, 
101 ;  war  between  the  LacedsBmonians  and 
Argivee,  ibid. ;  first  war  between  the  Laee- 
deimoaiant  and  Messenians,  103;    defeat 
of  the  Lacedssmonians  near  Itboma,  104; 
they  take  and  destroy  Itboma,  and  grant 
peace  to  the  Messenians,  1 06  ;  second  war 
of   the  Lacedssmonians  and   Messenians, 
ibid.;    the  Lacedssmonians  are  defeated, 
ibid. ;  they  demand  a  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  give  them  Tyrtmns,  by  profes- 
sion a  poet,  108 ;  by  his  verses  he  inspiMS 
them   with   courage,  and  occasions  their 
gaming  a  great  victory,  ibid. ;  the  Lacedss- 
monians subject  the  Messenians,  and  )re- 
duce  them  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  100 ; 
the  Laoedspmonians  deliver  Athens  frem 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides,  661 ;  they 
undertake  to  reinstate  Hippias,  son  of  Pi- 
sistratuB,  but  ineffectQally,   562;   ii.  42; 
Dariae  sends  to  Sparta  to  demand  its  sub- 
mission, 46 ;  the  Spartans  pat  his  heralds 
to  deaths  ibid. ;  a  ridiculous  superstition 
prevents  the  Laeedssmonians  fVom  having 
a  share  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  47 ;  the 
honour  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  de- 
creed to  them,  76 ;  three  hundred  Spartans 
dispute    the    pass    of   Thermopylss   with 
Xerxes,  78;  battle  of  Salamin,  in  which 
the  Lacedmmonians  have  a  great  share,  85, 
Ac.;  honours  which  they  render  Themis- 
tocles  after  that  battle,  90;   the  Lacedss- 
monians^  in  conjunction  with   the  Athe- 
nians^  eat  the  army  of  the  Persians  in 
pieces  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  91,  Ac; 
they  defeat  the  Persian  fieet  at  the  same 
time  near  Mycale,  103;  they  are  for  pre- 
venting the  Athenians  from  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  their  city,  107 ;   the  haughtiness 
of  Pausanias  eoeaaione  their  losing  l^e 
command.  111 ;    they    send    deputies    to 
Athens  to  accuse  Tbemistocles  as  an  ao- 
eomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias, 
114.    Earthcjuake  at  Sparta,  147;  sedition 
of  the  Helots,  ibid. ;  seeds  of  division  be- 
tween  Sparta  and  Athens,  148;  peace  is 
re-establbhed  between  the  two  states,  150; 
jealousy  and  differences  between  the  Lace- 
dssmonians and  Athenians,  158  ;  treai^  of 
peace  for  thirty  years,  160 ;  new  causes  of 
complaint  and  dissension,  ibid. ;  open  rup- 
ture between    Sparta  and  Athens,    165; 
Peloponnesian  war,  187,  Ac. ;  allies  of  the 
Lacedssmonians  in   that  war,  ibid. ;  they 
ravage  Attica,  190;   Lacedaemon   has  re- 
course to  the  Persians,  198;   its  deputies 
are  seised  by  the  Athenians,   carried  to 
Athens,  and  put  to  death,  ibid.;   Platssa 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
200;  they  abandon  Attica,  to  retake  Pylos 
from  the  Athenians,  212 ;  they  are  defeated 
at  seay  ibid. ;  they  an  shut  up  in  the  island 
of   Sphacteria,   ibid.;    they   surrender  at 
discretion,  215;  expedition  of  the  '' -^ 
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dnmoniang  Into  Tbraoe,  220 ;  they  take 
Amphipolis,  221 ;  truce  of  a  year  between 
Bparta  and  Athens,  222;  vietory  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  oyer  the  Athenians  near 
Amphipolis,  224;  peace  between  the  two 
ftates  for  fifty  years,  226 ;  the  war  renewed 
between  Sparta  and  Athans,  231;  the 
Lacedaemonians  give  Aloibiades  refnge, 
246 ;  by  his  advice  they  send  Gylippos  to 
the  aid  of  Syraciue,  and  fortify  Decelia  in 
Attica,  251,  265 ;  the  LaeedsBmonlans  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Persia,  281 ;  their  fleet 
is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyiienm, 
285  J  they  appoint  Lysander  admiral,  289 ; 
they  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus, 
291;  Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander,  292; 
defeat  of  the  Lacedcemonians  near  the 
ArginussB,  295,  Ac;  they  gain  a  famous 
victory  over  the  Athenians  near  JSgos- 
potamos,  308 ;  they  take  Athens,  306  ;  and 
change  the  form  of  its  government,  ibid. ; 
decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the  use  of  the 
money  which  Lysander  caused  to  be  car- 
ried thither,  806;  bas«  conduct  of  the 
Lacedflemonians  in  respect  to  Syracuse, 
489;  infamous  means  which  they  use  for 
ridding  themselves  of  Alcibiades,  312 ;  in- 
humanity of  the  Laeediemonians  to  the 
Athenians  who  fled  to  avoid  the  violence 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  316,  Ac. ;  the  Lace- 
dssmonians  furnish  Cyrus  the  younger 
with  troops  against  bis  brother  Artaxerxes, 
823 ;  they  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Blis,  364;  they  undertake 
with  Agesilans  at  the  head  of  them,  to  re- 
instate the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Qreeks 
of  Asia,  368;  expeditions  of  the  Lacedss- 
monians  in  Asia,  362;  Sparta  appoints 
Agesilaus  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land, 
868;  league  againat  the  Lacedssmonians, 
868 ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  NomsBa, 
371 ;  their  fleet  is  defeated  by  Conon  near 
Cnidos,  371;  battle  gained  by  the  Laoe- 
dnmonians  at  Goronea,  373;  they  con- 
clude a  shameftil  peace  for  the  Greeks 
with  the  Persians,  877 ;  they  declare  war 
with  the  Olynthians,  653;  they  seize  the 
citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence, 
ibid. ;  they  receive  the  Olynthians  into 
the  number  of  their  allies,  555  ;  prosperity 
of  Sparta,  ibid.;  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
reduced  to  quit  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  562 ; 
they  form  an  ineffectual  enterprise  against 
the  PirsBus,  663 ;  they  are  defeated  near 
TsBgyra,  565 ;  they  declare  war  against  the 
Thebans,  ibid. ;  they  are  defeated  and  put 
to  flight  at  Leuctra,  670,  Ac. ;  the  Thebans 
ravage  their  country,  and  advance  to  the 
gates  of  Sparta,  672 ;  the  Lacedssmonians 
implore  aid  of  the  Athenians,  676 ;  Sparta 
besieged  by  Bpaminondas,  688 ;  battle  of 
Mantinea,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians 
are  defeated,  690;  the  Lacedaemonians 
■end  aid  to  Tachos,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  Persians,  600;  enterprise  of 
the  Lacedsemonians  against  Meg^opoHs, 
(ii.  14;  they  revolt  against  the  Mace- 
donians, 198;  they  are  defeated  by  Anti- 
pnter,  198;  Alexander  pardons  them,  199; 
Sparta  besieged  by  Pyrrhns,  446 ;  courage 
•f  the  Spartan  women  during  that  siege, 
446 ;  histoiy  of  the  Laoedsmonians  in  Uie 


reign  of  Agis,  489 ;  and  in  that  of  deo- 
menes,  502 ;  Sparta  &llfl  into  the  haads  of 
Antigonua  Doson,  619 ;  e edition  in  Span* 
appeased  by  Philip,  541 ;  Sparta  joins  the 
iBtolians  against  that  prince,  546 ;  several 
actions  between  the  Laced&'monians  and 
Philip,  555 ;  Sparta  joins  with  the  ^toliana 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  576 ;  Ma- 
chanidas  becomes  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ibid.; 
the  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  Philopoe- 
men  near  Mantinea,  587 ;  Xabis  succeeds 
MachanidAS,  591 ;  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  591,  iv.  49  ;  Quintioi 
Flamininus  besieges  Sparta,  51 ;  enterprisa 
of  the  ^toHans  against  Sparta,  64 ;  that 
city  enters  into  the  Achaean  league.  66 ;  the 
Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their  exilee, 
102 ;  the  Romans  separate  Sparta  from  the 
Achaean  league,  266;  war  between  tha 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Achaeans,  267; 
character  and  government  of  Sparta,  L  631, 
640,  ii.  432;  laws  instituted  by  Lyeurgus, 
formed  upon  those  of  Crete,  i.  531,  ii.  438; 
senato,  i.  632 ;  love  of  poverty,  ii.  436 ;  gold 
and  silver  money  banished  Sparta,  L  634; 
public  meals,  ibid. ;  education  of  children, 
635,  536 ;  barbarous  cruelty  in  respect  to 
them,  644;  obedience  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  644,  ii.  436;  respect  which 
they  were  obliged  to  have  for  age,  i.  644; 
patience  and  fortitude  of  the  Laoedss- 
monian  youth,  637;  profe&ion  and  exer- 
cise, of  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  636; 
elcessive  leisure  in  which  they  lived,  646; 
cruelty  of  the  Laoedaemonians  in  respect 
to  the  Helots,  ibid. ;  modesty  and  decency, 
entirely  neglected  at  Sparta,  ibid. ;  eoas- 
mon  character  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  ii.  476 ;  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Sparta,  438 ;  different  kinds  of  troops 
of  which  the  Lacedemonian  armies  were 
composed,  466 ;  manner  in  which  the  Laee- 
dsBmonians  prepared  for  battle,  ii.  78; 
navy  of  the  Laoedssmonians,  L  642. 

LACH'A-RBS,  Theban,  oommands  a  detach 
ment  of  the  army  of  Oobos,  in  that  prince's 
expedition  against  Egypt,  iiL  21 ;  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Pelnsium,  and  takes  it,  ibid. 

LA-CCNI-A,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  i. 
619. 

LA'DE,  a  small  island  over  against  Miletvs, 
ii.  40. 

LA'IS,  a  famous  oonrtesaD,  iL  246. 

LA'IUS,  king  of  Thebes,  his  mlsfortooet,  i. 

526. 

LAKE  of  Moeris,  L  127. 

LAM'A-CHUS  is  appointed  general  with 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Athenians  against  Sicily,  ii.  236 ; 
his  poverty  makes  him  contemptible  to 
the  troops,  246 ;  he  is  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  254. 

LA 'MI- A, .  courtesan  to  Demetrius ;  her 
enormous  expenses,  iii.  884 ;  pleasantry  of 
a  comic  poet  in  respeot  to  her,  384» 

LA'MI-A,  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  Antipaier, 
iiL  302. 

LANDS  :  distribution  of  them  instituted  by 
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Lycnrgns  at  Spuia,  I.  Ill ;  refleetion  upon 
Ibat  partition,  633. 

L  A-OD'IG-E.  wife  of  AnUochiis  Theos,  is  re- 
padiated  by  that  prince,  iiL  460 ;  Antio- 
chus  takeif  her  again,  466 ;  she  causes  him 
to  be  poisoned,  467 ;  and  Seleneas  Callini- 
ens  to  be  declared  king  in  his  stead,  ibid. ; 
she  causes  Berenice  and  her  son  to  be  pat 
to  death,  ibid. ;  Ptolemj  puts  her  to  death, 
lUd. 

LA-OD'I-CE,  daogbter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  marries  Antioohus  the^reat^  iii. 
523. 

I«A-OD'I-CE,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  is 
put  to  death  by  Ammonins,  &TOurite  of 
Alexander  Bala,  ir.  296. 

LA-OD'I-GE,  widow  of  Ariarathes  YL,  acts 
as  regent  daring  the  minority  of  six 
princes,  her  children,  ir.  386 ;  she  poisons 
fire  of  them,  and  prepares  to  do  the  same 
by  the  sixth,  ibid. ;  she  is  put  to  death  by 
the  people,  386. 

LA-OD'I.CE,  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator, 
marries  first  Ariarathes  VII.,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  afterwards  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  iv.  386 ;  part  which  he  makes 
her  act  at  Rome,  before  the  senate,  386, 
434. 

LA-OM'E-DON,  one  of  Alexander's  captains; 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince'0  death,  iii.  297 ;  he  is  dispossessed 
of  them  by  Nicanor,  who  takes  him  priso- 
ner, 319. 

LA-RAN 'DA.  city  of  PIsidia,  rerolts  against 
Perdicoas,  iiL  313 ;  tragical  end  of  that  oity, 
ibid. 

LA.RIS'SA,  city  of  Thessaly,  i.  620. 

LAS'THB-NBS,  chief  magistrate  of  Olyn- 
thus,  puts  that  city  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
iii.  68. 

LAS-THE'NES,  of  Crete,  supplies  Deme- 
trius Nicator  with  troops  for  ascending  the 
throne  of  Syria,  ir.  396;  his  bad  oonduct 
makes  that  prinee  commit  many  faults, 
298. 

LA-THY'RUS.    Bee  Ptolemy  Lathynu, 

LAWS:  origin  and  institution  of  laws,  i. 
138 ;  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  141 ;  laws  of 
Crete,  ii.  438 ;  laws  of  Sparta,  i.  631 ;  laws 
of  Athens,  660. 

LEAP'INd :  an  ezerdse  among  the  Greeks, 
i  63. 

LE'GION,  Roman  :  soldiers  of  which  it  was 
composed,  i.  280. 

LE'GIS-LA'TORS,  ftimons  ones  of  antiqnU 
ty ;  Draco,  i.  649,  Ac. ;  Solon,  ibid. ;  Ly- 
•urgus,  631;  Charondaa,  ii.  183;  Zaleu- 
eus,  184. 

LE'LEX,  first  king  of  LacedsBmonia,  L  626. 

LEN-TIS'CUS,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Demetrius,  and  sent  back  to 
bis  father  by  that  prince,  iiL  366. 

LEN-TU'LUS  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Ro- 
mans, to  watch  over  Baeoti%  during  the 
war  with  Porseus,  It.  196. 


LEN-TU'LUS,  consul,  is  ordered  to  reinsUte 
Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne,  iv.  490 ; 
he  is  prevented  from  execating  fchat  com- 
mission by  a  pretended  oracle  of  the  Sibyls, 
491. 

LE'ON,  Corinthian,  defends  the  citadel  of 
Syraonse  against  loetas  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, iL  646. 

LB'ON,  Athenian,  is  sent  deputy  with  Tima- 
goras  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  accuses 
his  colleagues  at  his  return,  ii.  679. 

LE-0-NA'TUS,  one  of  Alexander's  captains: 
provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince's  death,  iiL  297 ;  he  marches  to  the 
aid  of  Antipater  besieged  in  Lamia,  302 ; 
he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

LB-0N'I-DA8,  governor  of  Alexander,  iiL 
100. 

LE.ON'I-DAS  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  defends  the 
pass  of  ThermopylsB  with  unparalleled  bra- 
very against  the  innumehible  army  of 
Xerxes,  iL  77;  he  is  killed  there,  78;  the 
Lacedssmonians  erect  him  a  magnificent 
monument,  78. 

LB-ON'I.DAS  II.,  reigns  at  Sparta  jointly 
wiU)  Agis,  iii.  487;  he  opposes  the  design 
of  that  prince,  493 ;  he  is  divested  of  the 
sovereignty,  496;  he  escapes  to  Tegssa^ 
ibid. ;  he  is  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  497  ;  he  lays  snares  for  Agis,  499 ; 
and  puts  him  to  death,  600 ;  he  obliges  the 
wife  of  that  prinee  to  marry  his  son  Cleo- 
menes,  601 ;  death  of  Leonidas,  602 ;  his 
character,  489. 

LE-ON'TI-DES,  polemarch  of  Thebes,  puts 
the  citadel  of  that  place  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedssmonians,  iL  663 ;  he  imprisons 
Ismenius,  who  was  his  opponent,  ibid. ;  he 
sends  persons  to  Athens  to  assassinate  the 
principal  exiles,  667;  Pelopidas,  tit  the 
head  of  the  eonspirators,  kills  bim,  661. 

LE-ON'TI-UM,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  235. 

LE-ON'TX-US,  Philip's  general,  insults  Ara- 
tus  grossly  at  a  feast,  iii.  655 ;  he  is  secu- 
rity for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas  upon  the 
same  account,  ibid. ;  Philip  takes  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  from  him,  and  puts  him 
to  death,  668. 

LB-OS'THE>NBS,  Athenian,  informs  Athens 
of  Alexander's  death,  and  animates  them 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  iiL  300 ; 
he  is  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Greeks  al- 
lied against  Antipater,  ibid. ;  his  glorious 
exploits,  302 ;  he  receives  a  wound  at  the 
siege  of  Lantia,  and  dies  soon  after,  303. 

LE-O-TTCHa-DES,  king  of  Lacednmovta, 
in  eo^jnnotion  with  Xanthippus  the  Athe- 
nian, gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians near  Mycale,  iL  103. 

LB-0-TYCH'I-DB8,  son  of  Timea,  wife  of 
Agis,  passes  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and 
for  f^at  reason  is  excluded  the  throne,  iL 
247,  366. 

LEP'TI-NUS,  brother  of  Dionysius,  is  put 
to  flight  by  the  Carthaginians  with  the  fleet 
under  his  command,  ii.  496 ;  he  is  banished, 
606;  soon  after  recalled,  and  marries  the 
daughter  of  Dionysius,  ibid.;  he  kills  Ca* 
lippus,  Dion's  murderer,  636;  he  surrenders 
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himtelf  to  TimoleoD,  who  seDcli  him  to 

Coritith,  648. 

LBP'TI-NUS,  Syrian,  kills  Octavias  the  Ro- 
man ambassador,  iv.  290;  Demetrina  de- 
liTcrs  him  up  to  the  senate,  292. 

LEP'TI-NUS,  Syracusan,  Hiero's  father-in- 
law,  iv.  393. 

LSS'BOS,  island  of  Crete,  i.  520 ;  rerolt  of 

that  island  against  the  Athenians,  iL  203; 

the  Athenians  reduce  it  to  its  former  ohe- 

dienee,  208. 
LET'TERS:    invention   of  letters  brought 

into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  {.  168. 

LEU'CON,  king  in  the  Bosphomi;  mntaal 

generosity  between  that  prinoe  and  the 

Athenians,  iii.  33. 
LEUC'TRA,  small  town  of  Boeotia,  famous 

for  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  orer  the 

Laoedsemonians,  il.  568. 

LEU-TYCU'I.DES  is  elected  king  of  Sparta 
in  the  room  of  Demaratas,  iL  46. 

LB-VrNUS,  Roman  oonsal,  d«feated  by 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  432. 

LE-VlNUS,  (M.  VALERIUS)  is  sent  into 
Greeoe  and  Macedonia,  in  quality  of  pretor, 
to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Philip,  ill.  567 ; 
enemies  he  excites  against  that  prinoe, 
ibid.,  Ao. 

LI'BRA-RY:  famous  libraries  of  antiquity; 
at  Alexandria,  i.  138;  iii.  403,  404;  at 
Athens,  i.  560 ;  at  Pergamus,  ir.  256. 

LIB'Y-A,  part  of  Africa,  iv.  337;  war  of 
Libya,  or  of  the  mercenaries,  i.  249. 

t<I-CIN'I-ITS,  consul,  is  sent  into  Maeedonla 
against  Perseus,  Lv.  191,  197;  he  encamps 
near  the  river  Peneus,  199;  is  defeated  in 
a  battle,  212,  Ac;  and  afterwards  gains 
some  advantages  over  Perseus,  206. 

LI-CIN'I-US,  (C.)  the  oonsnl's  brother,  oom- 
mands  the  Italian  oavalry  in  his  brother's 
army,  iv.  201. 

LIGHT'HOUSB  of  Alexandria,  L  137. 
LIG'0-RAS,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antio- 

ohus  the  Great,  makes  that  prinoe  master 

of  the  city  of  Sardis,  iii.  536. 

LI-GU'RI-A,  province  of  Italy,  iv.  359  ;  ita 
inhabitante  subjected  to  the  MaraeUlian* 
by  the  Romans,  ibid. 

LI-LY.BiE'UM,  city  of  Sicily,  bedgad  by 

the  Romans,  i.  244. 
LINES  of  circumvallation  and  oontravalla- 

tion  used  among  the  ancients,  tf.  201. 

LrON-ESS,  L(ENA,  or  LEONA,  name  of  a 
eourtetan  statne  erected  in  honour  of  her 
by  the  Athenians  L  561. 

LIS'SUS,  city  of  Illyria :  siege  and  taking 
of  that  city  by  Philip,  iii.  566. 

LIV'T-US,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Asdrabal  into 
Italy,  i,  289 ;  he  defeati  that  general  in  a 
great  battle,  291. 

LOANS :  law  concerning  them  among  the 
Egyptians,  i.  141 ;  in  what  manner  such  as 
lived  upon  borrowing  were  considered 
among  the  Persians,  i.  476. 

LG'TUS,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  they 
made  bread,  i.  167,  158. 


LOVE ;  eare  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admit, 
ting  any  thing  into  their  dramatic  poems 
relating  to  love^  L  83;  ooi^agal  love,  model 
of  k,  iii.  498. 

LU-CRB'TI.08,  fvnetor,  commands  the  Ro 
man  fleet  sent  agarast  Perseas,  iv.  196;  ba 
beeiegea  Haliartus,  a  dty  iA  Beeotta,  and 
takes  and  demoliahea  it  eatirely,  iv.  2f  S. 

LU-CUL'LITS  commands  the  Roman  fleet 
sent  against  Mithridates,  and  gains  two 
great  riotories  over  that  prinoe,  iv.  447 ;  he 
is  elected  oonsnl,  and  diarged  with  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  464;  he  obliges 
thai  prinee  to  raiee  the  siege  of  Cysicom, 
456;  and  defeats  his  troops,  457 ;  he  gains 
a  complete  riotory  over  him,  457;  and 
obliges  him  to  take  refuge  with  Tigra&es 
king  of  Armenia*  459 ;  he  sends  an  am^as 
sador  to  demand  Mithridates,  ibid.;  ho 
regulates  the  affairs  of  Asia,  ibid.,  Ac;  he 
declares  war  against  Tigranes,  461 ;  he  be- 
sieges Tigranoce;la,  463 ;  he  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Tigranes,  466 ;  and  takes  Ti- 
granooerta,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  second  victory 
over  the  Joint  forces  of  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  470;  his  army  refuses  \.o  obey 
him,  ibid. ;  Pompey  is  sent  to  command  in 
his  stead,  473 ;  Lucullus  returns  to  Rome» 
and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  476; 
his  character,  472 ;  means  which  he  used 
for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war,  447. 

LU'SI.TA'NI-A,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain, 
i.  209. 

LU-TA'TI-US,  eeosnl,  defeats  the  fl«ct  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  pots  an  end  by  Aal 
victory  to  Uie  Punic  war,  L  247. 

LUX'U-RY:  fatal  effeeU  of  luxury  among 
th«  ancients,  i.  509,  Ao.;  almost  always 
attended  with  the  ruin  of  states,  51 0. 

LY'CI-A,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  L  33;  it  is 
declared  free  by  the  Romans,  iv.  248. 

LY'CI-DAS,  Athenian,  is  for  baring  the  pro- 
posal of  Mardonins  heard,  it  94;  he  is 
stoned,  ibid. 

LY-CIS'CUS,  deputy  from  the  Acamanians, 
endeavours  to  engage  the  Lacedsemoniaas 
in  Philip's  party,  iii.  569. 

LY-CIS'CUS,  iBtoIian,  is  aocnsed  of  haring 
treated  those  with  gfeat  cruelty,  who  would 
not  join  the  Romans  against  Persens,  It. 
849 ;  P.  JBmilias  aeqoits  him,  ibid. 

LY'CON,  Athenian  commander  of  the  Gre- 
cian troops  in  tha  army  of  Pisatbnea,  if 
brought  into  the  views  of  Tissapharnes, 
whom  he  joins,  IL  218,  Ac 


LY'COR'TAS,  Polybius's  father,  is  sent 
bassador  by  the  Achssaas  to  Ptolemj  Spi- 
phanes,  iv.  108;  he  is  elected  general  of 
the  Acheeans,  and  avenges  Philopcemea*s 
death,  120  :  he  is  deputed  a  second  time  to 
Ptolemy,  128. 

LY-CUR'GUS,  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of 
Sparta,  governs  the  kingdom  as  guanliaa 
to  Cbarilans  his  nephew,  1.  531 ;  endeavours 
to  reform  the  government  of  Sparta,  and 
makes   several  rojages  with  that  view, 
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ibid. ;  4)n  hla  retaru  lie  ohanges  the  form  of 
ihe  governmeDti  632 ;  he  goes  to  Delphos 
to  eoDsult  the  oracle,  and  di«a  Toluntarily 
by  abstaiDing  from  food,  639;  refleotioDfl 
apon  Lycurgus's  death,  640. 

LT-CUR'GUS,  Spartan^  eorrapto  the  ephori, 
and  caoMS  bimeelf  to  be  elected  king  of 
Sparta,  iii.  444;  GhUo't  attempt  against 
him,  648,  3lo.  ;  Lycnrgus  flies  into  Atolia  to 
escape  the  cpbori,  and  is  soon  after  reoalUd, 
359. 

L YD'I-A,  eoantry  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38 ;  king 
of  Lydia,  i.  380  ;  it  is  snlQeoted  by  Cyrus, 
i  423 ;  the  manner  in  whieh  the  Ijydians 
contracted  alliances,  L  378. 

LYN-CE'US,  king  of  Argos,  i.  624. 

LYN-CES'TES  ALEXANDER,  is  conirioted 
of  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  put  to  death,  iiL  208. 

LY-SAN'DER  is  appointed  admiral  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  uL  289;  he  became  very 
powerful  with  Cjrrus  the  younger,  290 ;  he 
beats  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesns, 
ibid.;  his  envy  of  Gallicratidas,  sent  to 
aneceed  him,  292 ;  he  oommands  the  fleet 
of  the  Lacedssmonians  a  seoond  time,  300 ; 
and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians at  idSgospotamos,  303;  he  takes 
Athens,  304;  and  entirely  ohaogee  the 
form  of  the  government,  306;  he  returns 
to  Sparta,  and  sends  thi^er  before  him  all 
Uie  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  enemy, 
Ibid. ;  he  is  sent  to  Athens  to  re-establish 
the  thirty  tyrants,  313 ;  he  strangely  abuses 
bis  power,  318  ;  he  suffers  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties in  Asia  Minor  to  conseorate  altars  to 
him,  ibid. ;  upon  the  complaint  of  Phama- 
basns  he  is  recalled  to  Sparta,  320 ;  Ly- 
Sander  accompanies  Agesilaus  into  Asia, 
368 ;  he  quarrels  with  him,  360 ;  and  re- 
turns to  Sparta ;  his  ambitious  designs  for 
ehanging  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
ibid. ;  he  is  killed  before  Haliartus,  which 
be  was  going  to  besiege,  369 ;  some  time 
after  his  death,  the  plot  he  had  formed 
against  the  two  kings  is  discovered,  376; 
Lysander's  character,  290, 293 ;  he  is  elected 
one  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta  by  the  favour 
of  Agis,  iii.  492;  he  endeavours  to  make 
the  people  receive  the  ordinances  of  (hat 
excellent  young  king,  493. 

LY-SAN'DRA,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  marries 
Agathocles  son  of  Lysimachus,  iii.  414; 
after  the  murder  of  her  hnsband  she  retires 
to  Selencus,  and  engages  him  to  make  war 
against  Lysimachus,  ibid. 

LY-SPA-DES,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  re- 
nounces his  power  upon  the  remonstrances 
of  Aratus,  and  makes  his  oity  enter  into 
the  Acbsean  league,  iiL  488 ;  the  Aehseans 
make  him  their  eaptain^general  three  times 
suocessively,  and  then  expel  him,  489 ;  he 
is  killed  in  batUe,  603. 

LY8'I-AS,  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes» 
IB  made  governor  by  that  prince,  of  part 
ef  his  dominions,  and  preceptor  to  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  ir.  171 ;  Antiochus  gives 
bim  the  command  of  the  army  against  the 
Jews,  171 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maoca- 
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bssas,  174;  he  possesses  himself  of  the  re- 

fency  during  the  minority  of  Antiochus 
•upator,  283-;  the  government  of  Ccelo- 
Syria  and  Palestine  is  given  to  him,  ibid. ; 
he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maecabsus,  284 ; 
he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  286 ;  he  is 
delivered  up  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who  puto 
him  to  death,  290. 

LYS'I-AS,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who 
defeated  the  Laoedsunonians  near  the 
islands  ArginussB,  and  at  his  return  was 
condemned  to  die,  ii.  294,  298. 

LYS'I-AS  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  goes  to 
settle  at  Thuriun^,  ii.  182;  he  raises  five 
hundred  men  to  aid  the  Athenians  against 
the  tyrante,  3d6 ;  he  carries  Socrato8°s  dis- 
course for  his  defence,  411;  character  of 
Lysias's  style,  412. 

LYS'I-CLES  commands  the  Athenian  anny 
M  OheronsB  and  is  defeated  by  Philip,  vL 

LY-SI-MA'CHI-A,  ft  oity  of  Thraoe,  iw. 
44. 

IiY.8IM'A-(>HUS,  one  of  Alexander's  ei^ 
tains;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
Alexander's  death,  iii.  297 ;  he  enters  into 
a  league  with  Ptolemy  Seleucus  and  Cas- 
sander  against  Antigonus,  346 ;  treaty  of 
peace  between  those  princes,  which  is  im- 
medijitely  broken^  366 ;  Lysimachus,  Pto- 
lemy, Gassander  and  Seleuous,  against  An- 
tigonus and  Demetrius,  384;  they  divide 
Alexander's  empire  among  them,  ibid.; 
alliance  of  Lysimachus  with  Ptolemy,  389 ; 
he  takes  Macedonia  fVom  Demetrius,  389 ; 
and  divides  it  with  Pyrrhus,  397 ;  obliges 
Pyrrhus  soon  afler  to  quit  it,  398;  he 
marches  against  Selencus,  gives  him  battle 
and  is  kUled,  417. 

LY-8IM'A-CHUS,  Alexander's  preceptor, 
accompanies  that  prince  in  his  expeditions, 
iii.  146. 

LY-SI-ME'LI-A,  a  marsh  near  Syracuse,  IL 
248. 

LY-8IS-TRA'TA,  eomedy  of  AristophanM. 
ejitraot  from  it,  i.  86. 
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MAC'CA-BBES,  martyrdom  of  them,  !▼. 
166. 

MA-CE-DO'WI-A,  MACBDOyiANS,  king, 
dom  of  Greece,  i.  620 ;  origin  of  the  Mace- 
donians, 622 ;  commencement  of  their  em- 
pire, 627;  kipgs  before  Philip,  iii.  37; 
reign  of  Philip,  39,  Ac. ;  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der, 104;  Alexander's  successors  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia:  Gassander,  386; 
Philip  bis  son,  390 ;  Demetrius  Polioroetes, 
394  :  Pyrrhus,  396 ;  Lysimachus,  397  ;  Se- 
leucus,  417;  Ptolemy  Geraun us,  417;  Sos- 
thenes,  420 ;  Antigonus  Gonatus,  423 ;  De- 
metrius son  of  Antigonus,  471 ;  Antigonus 
Doson,  475  ;  Philip  son  of  Demetrius,  620; 
Perseus,  iv.  148;  Macedonia  is  declared 
free  by  the  Romans,  239;  and  some  time 
after  reduced  into  a  Roman  provinccb- 
266. 
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MA-CHAN-FDAS  baeomei  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
iii.  570  ;  endeavoars  to  subject  Peloponne- 
•us,  586;  Pbilopoemen  marches  against 
bim,  ibid. ;  Machanidas  is  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle,  688. 

BiA-DA'TUBS|  goremor  of  the  countrj  of 
the  Uxii  for  Darius,  refuses  to  surrender  to 
Alexander,  iiL  187;  that  prince  subdues 
and  forgives  him,  ibid. 

2L£-CE'NA6,  favourite  of  Augustus,  and 
patron  of  the  learned,  U.  176. 

liA'GAS,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya, 
revolts  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  those 
provinces,  iii.  454;  he  causes  overtures  of 
accommodation  to  be  made  to  that  prince, 
and  dies  during  the  negotiation,  458. 

HA'GAS  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  iii.  532. 

HA'OI,  directors  of  the  worship  of  the  Per- 
sians, L  503 ;  their  religion,  504. 

MA'OIS-TRATB,  duty  of  a  magistrate,  Iv. 
430. 

HAQ-NE'SI.A,  a  oity  of  Oaria  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  i.  33;  Artaxerzes  gives  the  revenues 
of  it  to  Themistodes.  iL  128. 

liA'GO,  Carthaginian  general,  is  sent  into 
Sicily  to  make  war  against  Dionysius  the 
elder,  ii.  495;  after  various  efforts  he  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  that  tyrant,  500 ;  loses 
his  life  in  battle,  220. 

MA'OO,  the  former's  son,  commands  the 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Dionysius  the 
elder,  i.  221 ;  the  Carthaginians  place  him 
at  the  head  of  their  troops  in  Sicily  against 
Dionysius  the  younger,  222 ;  he  shamefully 
abandons  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  ibid. ;  he 
returns  to  Carthage,  and  kills  himself 
through  despair,  ii.  646. 

HA'GO,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  Romans 
against  Pyrrhus,  i.  282;  he  goes  to  Pyrrhus 
in  order  to  sound  his  design  in  respect  to 
Sicily,  ibid.  282. 

MA'GO,  Hannibal's  brother,  carries  the  news 
of  that  general's  victory  over  the  Romans 
at  the  battle  of  CannsD  to  Carthage,  i.  284. 

HA'GO,  Carthaginian  general,  taken  prisoner 
in  Sardinia,  i.  287. 

MA-G0'8A,  city  of  India,  besieged  and  taken 
by  Alexander,  iii.  284. 

MA-H  A R'BAL,  Carthaginian  oiDoer,  advises 
Hannibal  to  march  directly  to  Rome,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannss,  i.  283. 

MA-HOM'ET :  vulgar  report  concerning  bia 
tomb,  iii.  463. 

MAL'LI,  people  of  India,  their  war  with 
Alexander,  iii.  250;  they  submit  to  that 
prince,  351. 

MA-MER'TINES,  people  originally  of  Italy, 
seize  Messenia,  i.  234;  defeated  by  Pyr- 
rhus, iii.  440 ;  a  division  among  them  occa- 
sions the  first  Punic  war,  i.  233;  Iv.  394. 

MA-NAS'SEH,  king  of  Judah,  is  put  in 
chains  by  the  generals  of  Esarbaddon,  and 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  i  364;  obtains 
his  liberty  and  returns  to  Jerusalem,  ibid* 


MAN-CI'NUS  (L.)  the  consul,  Piso's  Ueuten- 
ant,  engages  rashly  in  a  post,  from  wheoM 
Scipio  happily  exdicates  him,  L  322. 

MAN-DA'NA,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
the  Medes,  is  given  in  marriage  to  Cam- 
byses  king  of  Persia,  i.  390 ;  she  goes  to 
Media,  and  carries  her  son  Cyms  with  her, 
392 ;  she  returns  into  Persia,  393. 

MAN.DA'NIS,  an  Indian  philosopher,  re. 
fuses  to  accompany  Alexander,  iii.  245. 

MAN-DROC'LI-DES,  young  Spartan,  sop- 
ports  the  party  of  Lysnnder  the  epborus, 
through  seal  for  the  public  good,  iiL  493. 

MA-NE'THON,  Egyptian  priest,  author  of 
the  history  of  the  dynasties  of  Egypt,  L 
160. 

MA'NI-A,  wife  of  Zenis,  governs  ^tolia, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  admi- 
rable  conduct,  i.  352 ;  she  is  assassinated, 
with  her  son,  by  Midias  her  son-in-law, 
852. 

liA-NIL'I.US  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  against 
Carthage  in  the  beginning  of  the  thinl  Pu- 
nic war,  i.  816. 

MA-NIL'I-US,  tribune  of  the  people,  pre 
pares  a  decree  for  appointing  Pompey  to 
command  the  armies   against  the  Idngs 
Mitfaridates  and  Tigranes,  iv.  473,  474. 

MA'NI-US  (CURIUS,)  consul,  defeats  Pyr- 
rhus, and  obliges  him  to  quit  Italy,  IiL 
443. 

MA'NI-US  (AQUILIUS,)  consul,  ends  the 
war  with  Aristonicus,  iv.  310 ;  and  enters 
Rome  in  triumph,  ibid. 

MAN'LI-US  (L.)  is  appointed  consul  with 
Regulus,  L  236;  they  jointly  gain  a  great 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  near  Ee- 
nome  in  Sicily,  ibid. ;  t£ey  go  to  Africa, 
ibid. ;  Manlius  is  recalled,  ibid. 

MAN-TI-N^'A,  a  dty  of  Arcadia,  fismoos 
for  the  victory  of  Bpaminondas  over  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  for  that  of  Pbilopoe- 
men over  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
iiL  686. 

MAR-A-CAN'DA,  capital  of  Sogdiana,  sub- 
mits to  Alexander,  iiL  212. 

HAR'A-THON,  small  city  of  Attica,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Persians,  ii.  47. 

liAR-CEL'LUS  (H.)  consul,  is  sent  into  Si- 
cily  to  appease  the  troubles  there,  iv.  412; 
actions  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  414;  be  forms 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  415  ;  the  considera- 
ble loss  of  men  and  ships  by  the  dresdfal 
machines  of  Archimedes,  obliges  bim  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  417;  be 
undertakes  several  expeditions  in  Sicily, 
419 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse 
by  means  of  his  intelligence  in  it,  420 :  he 
abandons  the  city  to  be  plundered,  424 ; 
honours  which  he  pays  to  the  memory  of 
Archimedes,  ibid. ;  Marcellus,  at  first  as 
prsetor,  and  afterwards  as  consul,  gains 
several  advantages  over  Hannibal,  L  2S7. 

MAR'CI-US  (L.)  Roman  knight,  preeervet 
Spain  by  his  valour,  i.  289. 

MAR'CI-U8,  ambassador  of  the  Romans  in 
Oreece,  has  an  interview  with  Perseus  netf 
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the  river  Penens,  !r.  193;  he  retnms  to 
Rome,  195;  be  ie  sent  a^in  into  Greece, 
to  regulate  affairs  thi»re,  196. 

MAR'CI-US  (PHILIPPUS  Q.)  consnl, 
charged  with  the  war  against  Persens,  iy. 
208 ;  advances  toward  Macedonia,  ibid. ; 
whioh  he  penetrates  into,  and  takes  several 
cities  there,  211,  Ac. 

liAR-DO'NI.AS,  son.in.law  of  Darius,  en. 
ters  Macedonia,  i.  41;  bis  ill  success 
obliges  Darius  to  recall  him,  ibid. ;  per- 
suades Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  59 ;  Xerxes 
chooses  him  one  of  his  generals,  ii.  70; 
and  leaves  him  with  a  numerous  army  to 
reduce  Greece,  88;  makes  advantageous 
offers  to  the  Athenians,  92 ;  enters  Athens 
and  burns  it,  ibid. ;  defeated  and  killed  at 
Platsea,  98. 

HARE  of  Phidolas,  i.  69. 

MA-RO-N^'A,  city  of  Thrace ;  cruel  treat' 
ment  of  its  inhabitants  by  Philip,  iv.  116. 

MAR'RI-AGKS,  laws  concerning  them  in> 
stituted  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  554, 

MA-RI- AM'KE,  marriee  Herod  the  Idumsen, 
iv.  355. 

MA'RI-US,  lieutenant  under  Metellus,  sup- 
plants that  general,  and  causes  himself  to 
be  appointed  general,  for  terminating  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  i.  342 ;  whom  he  gets 
into  his  hands,  and  makes  an  ornament  at 
bis  triumph,  ibid. 

MA'RI-US  (M.)  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mithri- 
dates,  iv.  453 ;  taken  by  Lucullus,  and  put 
to  death,  466. 

MAR'SEIL-LI.ANS :  their  embassy  to  Rome, 
iv.  259 ;  their  orgin,  ibid. ;  they  settle  in 
Gaul,  ibid. ;  wisdom  of  their  government, 
260,  261 ;  attachment  to  the  Romans,  262; 
obtain  grace  for  PbocsBa,  which  had  been 
condemned  to  be  destroyed,  311. 

IfAS-I-NIS'SA,  king  of  Numidia,  espouses 
the  party  of  the  Romans  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  292,  314 ;  aids  the  Romans 
against  Persia,  iv.  192 ;  marries  Sophonisba, 
and  poisons  her,  i.  311;  contests  between 
him  and  the  Carthaginians,  whom  he  de- 
feats in  battle,  ibid. ;  at  his  death  appoints 
Scipio  ^milianus  guardian  of  his  children, 
321,  335. 

MA-SIS'TUS,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  is 
one  of  the  six  commanders  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  ii.  71 ;  tragical  death  of  him  and 
his  children,  106. 

MAS'SI-VA,  Numidian  prince,  Is  murdered 
in  the  midst  of  Rome  by  Jugnrtba's  orders, 
L  339. 

MAS-TAN'A-BAL,  Masinissa's  son,  shares 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, i.  336. 

MAT-TA-III'AH  is  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  Jndah,  in  the  room  of  his  nephew  Je- 
choniah,  i.  367. 

MAT-TA-THI'A8,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  An- 
tiochus,  iv.  165 ;  retires  with  his  family  to 
avoid  the  persecution,  ibid.;  his  death, 
169. 

MA'THO,  in  concert  with  Spendins,  causes 
the  mercenaries  to  revolt  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  251;  he  is  placed  at  their 


head,  ibid. ;  takes  Hannibal  prisoner,  and 
causes  him  to  be  hanged  up  in  the  room  of 
Spendius,  254 ;  taken  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  executed,  255. 

MAU'SO-LUS,  king  of  Caria,  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  603 ;  he 
subjects  the  Rhodians,  and  the  people  of 
Cos,  iii.  15 ;  his  death,  honour  paid  to  his 
memory  by  his  wife,  ibid. 

MA-ZiB'US,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Da- 
rius, abandons  that  city  to  Alexander,  iii. 
167;  commands  the  horse  for  Darius  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  179 ;  surrenders  him- 
self  and  the  city  of  Babylon  to  Alexander, 
182 ;  who  gives  him  the  government  of  Ba- 
bylonia, 183. 

MAZ'RUS,  Macedonian  lord,  is  appointed 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Alexan- 
der, iiL  185. 

MEALS :  public  ones  instituted  at  Crete  and 
Sparta,  i.  534;  ii.  439. 

ME-DE'A,  her  means  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  her  father,  iv.  458,  Ac. 

MEDES,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting 
Media,  i.  371 ;  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Medes,  372, 374 ;  empires  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  united,  i.  444;  revolt  of  the 
Medes  against  Darius  Nothus,  ii.  220 ;  that 
prince  obliges  them  to  return  to  their  duty, 
ibid. ;  manners  of  the  Medes,  i.  391 ;  man- 
ner in  which  they  contracted  alliances, 
387. 

ME'DI-A,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater 
Asia,  i.  32 ;  description  of  that  kingdom  by 
Polybius,  iii.  592. 

MED'I-CINE :  origin  and  antiquity  of  medi- 
cine,  L  496. 

ME'DON,  son  of  Codrus,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  common  people  of  Athens, 
under  the  title  of  arohon,  L  526. 

ME-GA-BA'TES,  noble  Persian,  occasions 
the  miscarrying  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Persians  against  Naxos,  through  jealousy 
of  Aristagoras,  ii.  35. 

ME-GA-BY'ZUS,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Da- 
rius,  occasions  the  permission  that  prince 
had  given  Hystseus  to  rebuild  a  city  in 
Thrace  to  be  revoked,  ii.  31;  he  sends 
deputies  to  demand  earth  and  water  of 
Amyntas,  32 ;  insolence  of  those  deputies 
at  the  court  of  Amyntas,  and  revenge 
taken  of  them  by  the  sons  of  that  prince, 
ibid. 

ME-GA-BT'ZUS,  son  of  Zopyms,  is  one  of 
the  six  generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii. 
71 ;  discovers  the  plot  formed  by  Artabanes 
against  Artaxerxes,;  charged  with  the 
war  again. «t  ibe  Egyptians,  136;  whom  he 
subjects,  and  promises  to  spare  their  lives, 
137;  in  despair  on  seeing  the  Egyptians 
put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaty,  revolts  against  Artaxerxes,  ibid.; 
defeats  two  armies  sent  against  him,  ibid. ; 
restored  to  favour,  and  returns  to  court, 
139 ;  Artaxerxes's  Jealousy  of  Megabytus 
at  a  hunting-match,  ibid. ;  death  of  Mcga- 
byzus,  ibid. 

MKG'A-CLES,  sen  of  Alcmseon,  puts  himself 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  factions  that  di- 
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vided  Atbens  in  Bolon't  time,  L  656 ;  hU 
iDMTiage  with  A^risU,  daaghtfMr  of  Clis- 
tbenea,  ibid.;  drives  Pisistraiiu  ont  of 
Athens,  and  soon  after  reoalls  him,  658; 
be  is  obliged  to  qnit  Athens,  ibid. 

MEQ-A'CLES,  friend  of  Pjrrhus,  iii.  430; 
that  prince  in  a  battle  gives  his  mantle  and 
arms  to  Megacles,  and  disguises  himself  in 
his,  431 ;  Megacles  is  wounded  and  un- 
horsed in  the  battle,  ibid. 

ME.QA-DA'TES  is  appointed  viceroy  of  Sy- 
ria by  Tigranes,  and  governs  that  kingdom 
fourteen  years,  iv.  331 ;  Tigranes  calls  him 
from  thence,  470. 

IfB-GA-LE'AB,  Philip's  general,  devotee 
himself  to  Apelles,  that  prince's  minister, 
iii.  550,  656 ;  he  insulto  Aratus  in  concert 
with  Leontius,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a 
feast,  555 ;  Philip  imprisons  him,  and  then 
sets  him  at  liberty,  ibid. ;  his  bad  designs 
against  Philip  are  discovered,  557;  he  kills 
himself  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  the  execution 
of  sentence  against  him,  568. 

ME-QA-LOP'0-LIS,  city  of  Arcadia,  ui. 
488 ;  Aratus  makes  it  enter  into  the  Achaean 
league,  ibid. 

ME-GA'RA,  city  of  Achaia,  L  629 ;  joins  the 
Achasan  league,  iii.  485. 

ME-QA'RA,  name  of  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  city  of  Carthage,  i.  529. 

ME-QIS'TO-NES,  Lacedaemonian  captain, 
is  sent  to  the  aid  of  Argos,  where  he  is 
killed,  ii.  510. 

ME-LI'TITS  Athenian  orator,  accuses  Socra- 
tes, ii.  411 ;  success  of  that  accusation,  he 
is  condemned  to  die,  417. 

ME'LON,  Theban,  is  appointed  Boeotaroh 
with  Pelopidas  and  Charon,  iL  562. 

MEM'NON,  Rhodian,  reinstated  in  the 
favour  of  Ochus,  against  whom  he  had 
taken  arms,  iii.  23 ;  advises  Darius's  gene- 
rals from  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  114;  defends  Miletus,  and  Halieamas- 
sus  against  Alexander,  118;  be  transports 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the  island  of 
Cos,  119;  he  advises  Darius  to  carry  the 
war  into  Macedonia,  121;  that  prince 
gives  the  execution  of  that  enterprise  to 
him,  and  makes  him  generalissimo,  ibid.; 
Memnon  besieges  My  telene,  and  dies  before 
that  place,  122. 

MEM'NON.  Memnon's  statue  in  Thebes: 
wonders  related  of  it,  i.  122. 

MEM'PHIS,  city  of  Egypt :  iU  (bundation, 
i.  163;  taken  by  Cambyses,  459;  and 
afterwards  by  Alexander,  iii.  167. 

MEM'PHI-TIS,  son  of  Physcon  and  Cleopa- 
tra, is  murdered  by  bis  father,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  sent  to  his  mother,  iv.  816. 

ME-NAN'DER,  Athenian,  colleague  to  Ni- 
cias  in  Sicily,  ii.  259 ;  whom  he  forces  to 
engage  in  a  sea-fight,  in  which  he  is 
worsted,  263,  Ac. ;  partly  the  cause  of  the 
Athenians'  defeat  near  JEgospotamos. 

MEKANDER,  comic  poet ;  change  which  he 
introduced  into  comedy,  L  87 > 

ME-NAN'DER,  one  of  Alexander's  captions ; 


provinces  thatfell  to  bim  alter  that  prince'* 
death,  iii.  297. 

MEN'DES,  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  662 ;  a  princ* 
of  that  city  disputes  the  crown  with  Nectfr- 
nebis,  ibid. ;  but  ia  defeated  by  Agesilana, 
ibid. 

ME-KEC'RA-TES,  ridioulous  vanity  of  thai 

physician,  iii.  93. 

ME-NE-LA'US,  Ptolemy's  brother,  ia  de- 
feated  by  Demetrius,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  Salamin,  iii.  864 ;  to  whom  he  surren- 
ders at  discretion,  and  is  released  withoat 
ransom,  366. 

ME-NE-LA'US  supplants  his  brother  Jaeon, 
high -priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  154;  Jason 
drives  him  ont  of  Jerusalem,  156 ;  reinstated 
by  Antiochus,  157. 

ME'NES,  or  MI8RAIM,  first  king  of  Egypt» 
i.  162. 

MB'NON  commands  the  Thessalian  troope 
of  Cyrus's  army  in  his  expedition  against 
hia  brother  Artaxerxes,  it  323;  seised 
with  other  Oreek  generals  by  treachery, 
and  put  to  death,  837 ;  his  character,  338. 

ME-N0S'TA-NE8,  nephew  of  Artaxerxet 
Longimanns,  defeated  by  Megabyzus,  iL 
138. 

MEN'TOR,  Rhodian,  is  sent  by  Nectanebis 
into  Pheenicia  to  support  the  rebels  there, 
iii.  18;  confounded  on  the  approach  of 
Ochus,  20 ;  he  puts  the  city  of  Sidon  into 
that  prince's  hands,  ibid. ;  Ochus  gives  him 
the  ooqimand  of  a  detachment  of  bis  army 
against  Egypt,  21 ;  Mentor's  actiona  in 
Egypt,  23  ;  Ochus  makes  Uim  governor  of 
all  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  declares  him 
generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  on  that  side, 
ibid. ;  Mentor's  eonduot  in  hia  government, 
ibid. 

MB-NTL'LUS  commands  the  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia,  iii.  305;  deprived 
of  it  by  Caasander,  324. 

MER-CE-NA'RIES ;  their  war  with  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  249. 

MER'CI-US,  Spaniard,  delivers  up  one  of 
the  gates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellua  in  the 
nigbt,  iv.  423. 

MER'CU-RT,  to  whom  Egypt  was  indebted 
for  most  of  their  arts,  i.  165. 

MERM'NA-DES,  race  of  kings  of  Lydia,  L 
381. 

ME-RO'DACH  BAL'A-DAN,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, sent  to  congratulate  Hesekiah  upon 
his  recovery,  i.  360. 

ME'RO-E,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of 
her  brother  Cambyses,  L  462 ;  her  tragical 
death,  462. 

ME-SA-BA'TES,  eunuch,  cute  off  tbe  head 
and  hand  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ii.  329; 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  by  Parysatis, 
350. 

MES-SE'NI-A,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  L  103. 

MES-SE'NI-ANS ;  first  war  with  the  Lace- 
daemoniane,  i.  103 ;  whom  they  defeat  near 
Ithomse,  104 ;  they  submit  to  the  Lacedss- 
monians,  ibid. ;  second  war  with  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  86 ;  are  at  first  victorious, 
ibid. ;  then  defeated,  108 ;  and  entirely  re- 
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dneed  to  the  eondition  of  the  Heloto,  109 ; 
ninstotod  by  the  Tbebaae,  ii.  674;  troa- 
bles  between  the  Messeniaae  aod  Aohaftas, 
!▼.  119;  the  Meseenians  pat  PbUopoemed 
to  death,  120 ;  subjected  by  the  Achadaoe, 
ibid. ;  fault  of  the  Meeeeoians,  which  ooea^ 
eioned  all  their  misfortunes,  ii.  575. 

M£S-SI'NA.  or  MES-SA'NA,  city  of  StoUy, 
i.  233,  iL  236. 

Jf  E-TEL'LUS  (L.)  consul,  commands  against 
Jagurtha,  i.  340;  supplanted  by  Marias, 
340 ;  enters  Rome  in  Uiumph,  ibid. 

ME-^BL'LUS,  (Q.  CMClhlUS)  Bomni 
prmtor,  defeats  Aadriscus,  iv.  266;  and 
sends  him  to  Rome,  ibid. ;  routs  another 
adventurer  named  Alexander,  ibid. 

ME-THO'NE,  city  of  Tbraee,  destroyed  by 
Philip,  iii.  60. 

ME'THON,     astronomer,     ooontorMta    the 

madman,  iL  234. 
MBT-RO-DO'RUS,  of  Scepsis,  ambassador 

to  Tigranes,  iv.  463 ;  Mithridates  putt  him 

to  death,  463. 

MBT-RO-DO'RUS,  Athenian  painter  and 
philosopher,  given  to  iBmilius  as  m  tutor  to 
his  sons,  iv.  237. 

MI'CIP'SA  succeeds  his  father  Hasinissain 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  L  336;  adopts 
Jugurtha  his  nephew,  and  makes  him  co- 
heir with  the  rest  of  his  children,  337;  his 
death,  ibid. 

jf  ICT-THUS,  guardian  of  the  children  of 
Anaxilaus ;  prudence  of  his  administntion, 
ii.  177. 

MID' I- AS,  son-in-law  of  Mania,  assassinatos 
his  mother-in-law,  and  her  son,  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  her  riches  and  govern- 
ment, ii.  363 ;  he  is  deprived  of  them'  by 
i>eroyllidas,  ibid. 

MI-LB'TU8,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  89;  cruelties 
committed  there  by  Lysander,  ii.  819 ;  be- 
sieged and  laken  by  Alexander,  iii  118. 

MI'LO,  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats  the 
Sybarites,  ii.  182;  the  extraordinary 
strength  and  voraoi^,  of  that  combatant, 
186 ;  and  death,  186. 

HtL-THO'GY-TBS,  Thracian,  after  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxa,  surrendere  himself  to 
ArtaxerxM,  iL  834. 

KL-TrA-BBS,  Athenian  tyrant  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  accompanies  Darius 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  satisfaction  ought  to 
he  made  them,  iL  30 ;  an  irruption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Thrace  obliges  him  to  aban- 
don the  Chersonesus,  whither  he  returns 
soon  after,  33;  he  settles  at  Athens,  42; 
he  commands  the  army  of  the  Athenians, 
and  gains  a  famous  victory  at  Marathon 
over  the  Persians,  49;  moderate  reward 
gfiven  him  by  the  Athenians,  62;  he  sete 
out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the  revolted 
islands,  and  is  unsnceessfhl  in  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  ibid. ;  he  is  cited  to  take  his  trial, 
and  has  a  great  fine  laid  upon  him,  ibid. ; 
not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  is  put  in  prison, 
and  dies  there,  ibid. 

tflN'Di  -BUS,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeated 


and  kiUed  in  a  hattie  by  Alcibiadee,  iL 

287. 

MI-NBR'VA,  goddess,  L  86 ;  feast  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her,  ibid. 

MINBS;  product  of  mines  was  the  principal 
riches  of  the  ancients,  i.  197. 

MIN'IS-TBR;  wise  Wessons  for  one,  ii.  326, 

367. 
MFNOS,  first  king  of  Crete,  ii.  438 ;  laws  in- 

stitttted  by  him  in  his  kingdom,  439 ;  hatred 

of  the  Auienians  for  Minos,  443;  cause  of 

that  hatred,  ibid. 

MI.NU'CI-US  (M.)  is  appointed  master  of 
hortfe  to  Fabius,  i.  277 ;  he  eains  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  that 
dictator's  absence,  which  procures  him 
equal  authority  with  the  dictator,  279 ;  en- 
gages with  disadvantages,  out  of  which 
Fabius  extricates  him,  ibid. ;  he  acknow- 
ledges his  fault,  and  returns  to  his  obedi- 
ence, ibid. ;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
CannsB,  282. 

MIS'A-BL,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews 
preserved  miraculously  in  the  furnace,  L 
368. 

MFTHRAS,  name  given  the  urn  by  the 

Persians,  iL  312. 

MITH-RI-DA'TES  I.,  king  of  Pontus,  L 
116;  that  prince  submita  to  Alexander, 
and  accompanies  him  in  his  expeditions, 
iiL119. 

MITH-RI-DA'TBS  II.,  king  of  Pontus,  es«. 
capes  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Antigonus,  L 
116. 

MITH-RI-DA'TES  III.,  king  of  Pontes, 
adds  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  his 
dominions,  L  116. 

MITH.RI-DA'TBS  lY.,  king  of  Pontus,  L 
116. 

MITH-RI-DA'TES  Y.,  sumamed  Bvergetos, 
king  of  Pontus,  aids  the  Romans  against 
the  Carthaginians,  L  116 ;  the  Romans  re- 
ward him  with  Phrygia  Mi^or,  iv.  311; 
his  death,  319. 

MITH.RI>DA'TBS  VL,  sumamed  Bupator, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Pontus,  L  116,  iv. 
819,  438 ;  the  Romans  take  Phrygia  from 
him,  ibid. ;  he  possesses  himself  of  Cappa- 
docia and  Bithynla,  after  having  expelled 
their  kings,  436 ;  he  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
ibid.;  open  rupture  between  Mithridates 
and  the  Romans,  436;  that  prince  gainr 
some  advantages  over  the  Romans,  438; 
he  caueev  all  ^e  Romans  and  Italians  in 
Asia  Minor  to  be^ massacred  in  one  day, 
ibid. ;  he  makes  himself  master  Oi  Athens, 
438;  two  of  his  generals  are  defeated  by 
Sylla,  444 ;  and  himself  by  Fimbria,  446  ; 
his  fleet  is  also  twice  beaten,  ibid. ;  he  has 
an  interview  with  Sylla,  and  concludes 
peace  with  the  Romans,  449 ;  second  war 
of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates  under 
Murena,  461 ;  it  continnes  only  three 
years,  ibid. ;  he  makes  a  treaty  with  Ser- 
torius,  463 ;  he  prepares  to  renew  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  ibid.;  he  seises  Paph- 
lagonia and  Bithynia,  464;  the  Romans 
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•end  LucuUns  and  Cotta  agMost  him,  ibid. ; 
Mitbndates  defeats  Cotta  hy  sea  and  land, 
Ibid. ;  be  forms  tbe  si^e  of  Cyiicnm,  ibid. ; 
Lucullas  obliges  bim  to  raise  it»  and  defeats 
bis  troops,  455 ;  be  takes  tbe  field  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  Luoullos,  457 ;  be  is 
entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly,  ibid. ; 
he  sends  orders  to  bis  sisters  and  wives  to 
die,  458 ;  be  retires  to  Tigranes  his  son-in- 
law,  459;  Tigranes  sends  him  back  into 
Pontus  to  raise  troops,  463 ;  he  endeavours 
to  console  Tigranes  after  his  defeat,  467 ; 
those  two  princes  apply  in  concert  to  rais- 
ing new  forces,  468 ;  they  are  defeated  by 
Lacullus,  470 ;  taking  advantage  of  tbe 
misunderstanding  in  the  Roman  army,  he 
recovers  all  bis  dominions,  472 ;  he  is  de- 
feated on  several  occasions  by  Pompey, 
477 ;  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  find  an 
asylum  with  Tigranes  bis  son-in-law,  478 ; 
he  retires  into  the  Bosphorus,  480 ;  he  puts 
his  son  Xiphares  to  death,  482 ;  he  makes 
proposals  of  peace  to  Pompey,  which  are 
rejected,  483;  he  forms  the  design  of  at- 
tacking tbe  Romans  in  Italy,  ibid. ;  Phar- 
naces  makes  tbe  army  revolt  against  Mith- 
ridates,  who  kills  himself,  485 ;  character 
of  Mithridates,  ibid. 

MITH-RI-DA'TES  L,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
defeats  Demetrius,  and  takes  bim  prisoner, 
iv.  303 ;  be  carries  that  prince  into  his 
kingdom,  and  gives  bim  his  daughter 
Rhodoguna  in  marriage,  303. 

HITH-RI-DA'TES  IL,  surnamed  tbe  Oreat» 
ascends  tbe  throne  of  Partbia,  iv.  315;  be 
re-establishes  Antiochus  Eusebes,  330 ;  be 
sends  an  ambassador  to  Sylla  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  359 ;  bis  death, 
ibid. 

MITH-RI-DA'XBS  IIL,  king  of  Partbia,  iv. 
360;  Orodes  his  brother  dethrones  and 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

MITH-RI-DA'TES,  Persian  lord,  boasts  of 
having  given  Cyrus  the  Younger  his  mortal 
wound,  ii.  330 ;  Parysatis  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  349. 

MITH-RI-DA'TES,  eunuch  and  great  cham- 
berlain  of  Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  ac- 
complice in  the  murder  of  that  prince,  ii. 
122 ;  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  punishment 
of  the  troughs,  125. 

HITH-RI-DA'TBS  of  Pergaraus  brings 
troops  to  Caesar  in  Egypt,  iv.  500. 

MITH-RO-BAR-ZA'NES,  favourite  of  Ti- 
granes  is  sent  against  Lueullns,  iv.  463 ; 
himself  and  bis  troops  are  out  to  pieces, 
ibid. 

MIT-Y-LBNB,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
i.  520 ;  that  city  is  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  207. 

MNA-SIP'PUS  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  tbe 
Lacedssmonians  to  retake  Coroyra  from 
tbe  Athenians,  ii.  564;  he  is  killed  in  a 
battle,  ibid. 

MNAS-KFRES,  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv. 
859. 

MNE'VIS,  same  of  tbe  ox  adored  in  Egypt, 
i.  136. 


MOD'ES-TY :  traces  of  it  among  the  anoents, 
i.  380;  it  was  absolutely  nagleoted  wi 
Sparta,  i.  547. 

MCE'RIS,  king  of  Egypt,  L  163;  iamoaa 
lake  made  by  him,  127. 

MO'LOGH,  name  given  Satom  in  Scriptara 
L  189. 

MO'LO  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  iiL  524 ;  he  makes  him- 
self sovereign  in  bis  prorinoe,  ibid. ;  bat 
being  defeated,  be  kills  himself  in  de«>aar, 
628. 

MON'AR-CHY;  original  demgn  of  non- 
aroby,  i.  373;  the  best  form  of  gorezn- 
ment,  L  468. 

MON'I-MA  of  Ionia;  Mithridates  carries 
her  with  him  in  his  train,  iv.  438;  Bb« 
marries  that  prince,  459;  tragical  death 
of  that  princess,  ibid. 

MON'U-MENTS  erected  by  the  aneienU  for 
those  who  died  for  their  country,  ii.  52,  78 ; 
what  kind  of  monuments  the  most  durabie» 
174. 

MO-TY'A,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  212. 

MUM'MIES,  of  Egypt,  i.  149. 

MUM'MI-US,  consul,  is  charged  with  the 
war  in  Achaia,  iv.  268 ;  defeats  the  Aehae- 
ans,  270 ;  takes  Corinth,  and  demolishes  it, 
ibid. ;  preserves  the  statue  of  Pbilopoemen, 
272;  his  disinterestedness,  ibid.;  enters 
Rome  in  triumph,  274 ;  goes  on  an  embassy 
into  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece,  307. 

MU-RE'NA  commands  the  left  wing  of 
Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cberonsea,  iv. 
443 ;  Sylla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  leaves 
him  the  government  of  Asia,  451 ;  be 
makes  war  against  Mithridates,  452 ;  and 
is  defeated,  ibid. ;  but  receives  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  ibid. 

MU-SiB'UM :  academy  of  the  learned,  in- 
stituted under  that  name  at  Alexandria,  iiL 
402;  description  of  that  building  called 
MussBum,  403. 

MU-SI-CAN'US,  Indian  prince;  subjected 
by  Alexander,  iii.  253. 

MU'SIC :  to  what  perfection  carried  by  the 
ancients,  i.  495  ;  considered  by  the  Greeks 
an  essential  part  in  the  education  of  youth, 
ii.  459  ;  theatre  of  music  at  Athens,  iu  153 ; 
prise  of  music  instituted  at  the  feast  of 
Panathenea  by  Pericles,  L  36. 

MYC'A-LE,  promontory  of  Ionia,  where  tht 
Greeks  obtain  a  famous  victory  over  the 
Persians,  ii.  103. 

MYC-E'N^,  city  of  Argos,  L  624;  kings  of 
MycensB,  ibid. 

MYC-E-RI'NUS,  king  of  Egypt,  L  170; 
mildness  of  his  reign,  ibid« 

MYR'ON,  Athenian  sculptor,  L  61. 

MY-RON'I-DES,  general  of  the  Athenians, 
defeats  the  Spartans  near  Tanagra  in  Beeo- 
tia,  ii  148. 

MYR'TO,  supposed  seeond  wife  of  Socrates, 
from  whom  he  had  much  to  suffer,  ii.  397. 

MYS-CEL'LUS,  Achsean  general,  founder 
«f  Crotona,  ii.  181. 
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MTS'TE-KIES :  feaits  of  the  less  and  greater 
mysteries,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Geres  Eleusina,  i.  39. 

N. 

NA-BAK-ZA'NES,  general  of  the  horse  in 
the  army  of  Darius,  perpetrates  a  horrible 
erime  upon  the  person  of  that  prince,  iiL 
192;  he  retires  into  Hyrcania,  194;  he 
surrenders  himself  to  Alexander  upon  bis 
promise,  200. 

KA'BIS  makes  himself  tyrant  of  8parta,  iii. 
591 ;  instances  of  his  avarioe  and  cruelty, 
iiL   591,  It.  31;    Philip  puts  Argos  into 
his   hands  by  way  of  deposit,  31 ;  Nabis 
declares    for    the    Romans    against    that  i 
prince,  32 ;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  49;    Q.  Flaminius   marches   against  , 
him,  ibid. ;  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  49 ;  j 
obliges  him  to   demand  peace,   50;  and 
grants  it  him,  ibid.;    Nabis  breaks  the 
treaty,  53;  he  is  defeated  by  Philopoemen, 
67 ;  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Sparta,  ibid. ;  he  is  killed,  61. 

NAB-0-NAS'SAR,  or  BEL'E-SIS,  king  of 
Babylon,  i.  360. 

NAB.O-PO-LAS'SAR,  king  of  Babylon,  joins 
with  Cyazares,  king  of  Media,  besieges  and 
entirely  ruins  Nineveh,  i.  365 ;  he  associates 
his  son  Nebuchodonosor  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  sends  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army  against  Nechao,  ibid.;  his  death, 
ibid. 

NAPH'THA,  kind  of  bitnmon  very  com- 
bustible, iii.  182. 

KAR-A.VA'LUS,  Numidian  lord,  joins 
Baroa  in  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  L 
252. 

NAVY,  naval  affairs  of  the  ancients,  iL  468. 

NAU-PAC'TUM,  city  of  ^tolia,  L  520; 
taken  by  Acilius,  iv.  75. 

NAX'OS,  island,  one  of  the  Cyolades,  iL  34; 
a  sedition  there  occasions  the  revolt  of  the 
lonians  against  Darius,  ibid. 

NE-AP'O-LIS,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse so  called,  ii.  248. 

NE-AR'GHUS,  officer  of  Alexander,  surveys 
the  coast  from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  iii.  256 ;  he  suoceeds  in 
his  enterprise,  ibid. 

NED'O-CHOD-O-NCSOR  I.,  or  SA08- 
DOCHINUS,  king  of  Nineveh,  L  364;  at. 
tacked  by  Phraortes  king  of  the  Modes, 
876 ;  whom  he  defeats  and  puts  to  deaUi, 
876;  sends  Holofemes,  with  a  powerful 
army  to  revenge  him  upon  the  people  who 
had  refused  him  aid,  ibid.;  entire  defeat 
of  his  army,  ibid. 

NEB'U.CHOD-O-NO'SOR  II.  is  associated 
in  the  empire  of  Assyria  by  Nabopolassar, 
i.  179,  378 ;  defeats  Nechao,  and  conquers 
Syria  and  Palestine,  365 ;  takes  Jerusalem, 
makes  himself  master  of  it,  and  carries 
sway  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  Babylon, 
ibid. ;  reigns  alone  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  ibid*;  his  first  dream,  marches 
against  Jerusalem,  takes  it,  and  takes 
away  all  its  treasures,  367;  defeats  the 


army  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  and  demolishes  its  fortifica- 
tions, 181,  367 ;  besieges  Tyre,  and  takes 
it,  368 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
where  he  takes  great  spoils,  his  second 
dream,  369 ;  he  is  reduoed  to  the  condition 
of  a  beast,  369 ;  he  recovers  his  former 
shape,  re-ascends  the  throne,  and  dies, 
ibid. 

NE-CHA'O,  king  of  Egypt,  L  177 ;  he  under- 
takes  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  ibid.;  able 
navigators  by  bis  order  undertake  to  sail 
round  Africa,  and  happily  effect  it,  ibid. ; 
marches  against  the  Babylonians  and 
Modes  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  ibid. ; 
defeats  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  op- 
posed his  march,  ibid.;  beats  the  Baby- 
lonians, takes  Carchemish,  and  returns  into 
his  kingdom,  178 ;  on  his  way  he  goes  to 
Jerusalem,  deprives  Jehoahaz  of  the  crown, 
and  gives  it  to  Jehoiakim,  ibid. ;  conquered 
by  Nebuchodonosor,  who  retakes  Car- 
chemish, 365 ;  his  death,  178. 

NEC-TA-NE'BIS  is  placed  by  the  revolted 
Egyptians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in 
the  room  of  Tachos,  iL  602;  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Agesilaus,  ibid. ;  by  his  aid  he 
reduces  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Mendes, 
ibid. ;  not  being  able  to  defend  himself 
against  Ochns,  he  escapes  into  Ethiopia, 
from  whence  he  never  returns,  iii.  22. 

NE-HE-MFAH,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  obtains  permission  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  its  fortifications, 
iL  140;  he  acquits  himself  of  his  com- 
mission with  incredible  seal,  ibid. 

NE'LE-US  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theo- 
phrastus  had  left  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
iv.  450. 

NE-ME'A,  games  instituted  near  that  city, 
L54. 

NE'O-LAS,  brother  of  Male  and  Alexander, 
brings  the  latter  the  news  of  Malo's  defeat 
by  Antiochus,  and  then  kills  himself 
through  despair,  iii.  528. 

NE-OP-TOL'O-MUS,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  iiL  297 ;  he  joins 
Antipater  and  Craterus  against  Perdiccaa 
and  Eumenes,  315 ;  he  marches  with  Cra- 
terus against  the  latter,  ibid. ;  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  ibid. ;  oharacter  of  Neoptolemus, 
314. 

NB.OP-TOL'E.MUS,  unele  of  Pyrrhns, 
reigns  in  Epirua  in  his  nephew's  place,  i. 
117 ;  Pyrrbus  causes  him  to  be  killed,  118. 

NE-OP-TOL'E-MUS,  Qreek  poet,  iiL  89. 

NBR-I-GLIS'SOR,  oonspires  against  Evil- 
merodoch  king  of  Assyria,  and  reigns  in 
bis  stead,  L  370 ;  he  makes  war  against  the 
Modes,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  405. 

NE'RO,  (C.  CLAUDIUS,)  consul,  quits  bis 
province,  and  makes  haste  to  join  his  col- 
league, in  order  to  their  attacking  Asdmbal, 
L289. 

NE'VI-US,  Roman  officer,  surprises  Philip'i 
camp  near  AppoUonia  in  the  night,  ilL 
564. 
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Pbiltp,  IT.  M;   b«  MidcMTow*  to 
tbAi  ffrioee  io  joia  AaCaoebas  agiiart  tke 
B«Dun«,  ibid. 
ITL^A'NOIl,  oftMr  fai  AltxMidOT'f 
twth  boldncM  wkftih  mH*  buB  hif  Itfe, 

iri^A'NOR,  CatnadMr'f  brother,  if  put  to 
dMtb  by  OlynpiM,  UL  8M. 

iri-CA'NOR,  gOTenior  of  Medim,  tarpriied 
ta  bin  eainp  bj  Selaiau,  and  obliged  to 
§y,  Hi.  362  ;  be  is  kfUed  in  a  battle,  ir,  29L 

ffl-CA^KOR,  ofieer  of  Belencvf  CeraoDoe, 
pofsoni  bim,  fit  624;  ind  ts  pat  to  death 
bj  Acbeeof,  ibfd. 

KI-CA'NOR,  lieatooaot-ffeaenl  of  Antioeboe 
BpipbsDei,  marcbee  egaiott  the  Jews,  and 
b  defeated  hj  Jadae  Maceabvas,  ir.  171, 
172 ;  Deinetnos  Boter  eendj  bioi  with  an 
army  into  Jadea  to  aMift  Alcimaiy  291; 
•ad  U  killed  in  batile,  ibid. 

NI-CA'A,  built  by  Alexander,  where  be  bad 
defeated  Poms,  Ui.  242. 

KIC'I-AS,  geneni  of  the  Athenfaas,  mekei 
them  con  elude  a  peaee  with  the  Laeed»- 
noaiaog,  ii,  226 ;  oppofOi  the  war  of  Sicily 
In  rain,  2S6  ;  be  if  appointed  general  with 
Lanscbua  and  Alcibiadeg,  ibid. ;  bis  eon- 
dact  on  arriving  in  Sicily,  243 ;  after  some 
expeditions,  be  forms  the  siege  of  Syraense, 
252;  the  city  is  reduced  to  extremiUes, 
264;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  tbe 
(ace  of  affairs,  ibid. ;  Micias  writes  to  the 
Athenians  the  state  of  his  condition,  and 
to  demand  a  reinforcement,  268 ;  two  col- 
leagues are  appointed  him,  269 ;  they  eompel 
him  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight,  in  which  he 
Is  defeated,  267 ;  as  is  also  his  land  army, 
ibid. ;  he  hazards  another  sea-fight^  and  is 
•gain  defeated,  268 ;  he  determines  to  re- 
tire by  land,  269;  he  is  reduced  to  snr- 
render  at  discretion,  271 ;  he  is  eondemned 
to  die,  and  exeeuted,  272. 

NIC'I-AS,  treasurer  to  Perseus,  throws  the 
treasures  of  Perseus  Into  the  sea  by  his 
order,  iv.  212 ;  yet,  for  that  aot»  he  is  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

NrCO.GLES,  son  of  Sragoras  of  Salamin, 
ii.  696 ;  his  admirable  character,  ibid. 

NI'CO-CLES,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to 
Ptolemy,  iii.  849;  he  makes  an  alliaAoe 
secretly  with  Aaiigonvs,  and  kills  himself, 
Ibid. 

NI'CO-CLBS,  tyrant  of  Bieyon,  expelled  by 
Aratus,  iii.  477. 

STI-CO'OE-NES,  in  whose  house  Tbemlsto- 
cles  resides  atiBgea,  supplies  his  guest  with 
the  means  of  going  to  tne  eourl  of  Persia 
in  safety,  ii.  126. 

MI-CO-LA' US,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generds, 
ref\i0C8  to  desert  with  Theodotos,  and  oon- 
tinnes  to  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  iii.  632. 

NI-CO-LA'UB,  venerable  old  man,  pleads  in 
behalf  of  the  Athenian  generals,  ii.  272. 

\I-COM'E-DBS  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  builds 
Micomedia,  L  114. 

NI-OOM'E-DES  II.  son  of  Pmsins  khig  of 
Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome,  iv.  267 ;  he  kills 


Us  fhtbcr,  vha  had  gfvca  erden  to  Ui 
hia,  aM  rngae  n  his  stead,  ibid.;  aeMwp 
a  ehild  aader  the  asms  ef  AjmrathcB,  ^rf 
eaasfs  the  kjagdoei  ef  Capp  adocia  to  ha 
demaaded  for  hhn  ef  the 
434;  his  death,  4U. 


BI-COM "B-DBS  m.  Mcunis  the 

Bithynia,  aad  ia  dethraacd  by  If  ithridatea, 
bat  reiastotad  by  the  Roaaaa,  IT.  43S,  Ac ; 
again  expelled  by  M ithndatee,  438 :  SyDa 
reeoBcflee  htai  with  IGthridatca.  who 
stores  him  his  domiaioBs,  449 ;  S 
in  gratitude,  at  his  death,  leaves  tha 
maa  people  hie  heirs,  332,  4&3. 


BI'CON,  atfaleta,  adveatare  that 
to  bis  statue,  iL  64S. 

BI-COSTRA-TUS,  of  Argos,  geaaral  ia  ihm 
army  of  Ochus,  in  Bgypt,  ilL  21- 

NI-COS'TRA-TUS,  Aeb«aa,  defeats  «ha 
troops  of  Androsthenes,  at  Corinth,  ir.  S9. 

HI-UB'US,  son  of  Codms,  settles  in  AaaM 
Minor,  i.  628. 

BILE,  river  of  AiHca;  Ite  sources,  L  128; 
cataracta  of  the  Nile,  ibid. ;  causes  of  its 
inundation,  130 ;  time  that  ite  innadafioB 
continues,  ibid.;  measure  or  depth  of  Its 
inundation,  ibid.;  canals  of  the  Kile,  132; 
double  prospeet  occasioned  by  the  Nile^ 
134 ;  eaaal  of  eommunieation  betweaa  tlia 
two  seas  by  the  Nile,  ibid. 

NIM'ROD,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire^ 
L  346 ;  history  confounds  him  with  his  son 
Ninus,  ibid. ;  the  Scripture  places  him  very 
near  Abraham,  for  what  reason,  347. 

NIN'E-VEH,  city  of  Assyria,  ite  foundaUon, 
i.  346 ;  description  of  that  city,  ibid. ;  kiagi 
of  Nineveh,  361 ;  Ite  destruction,  366. 

NI'NUS,  king  of  Assyria,  oflea  oonfonnded 
with  Nimrod,  i.  347 ;  buUds  Nineveh,  348  ; 
eonquers  the  Baotrians,  marries  Semiramie, 
has  a  son  by  her,  aad  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

NIN'T-AS,  son  of  Ninas,  reigns  in  Assyria^ 
i.  367  ;  effeminaoy  aad  sloth  of  that  priaee^ 
ibid, 

NI-TOC'RIS,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  379 ;  itt- 
soription  on  her  tomb,  371. 

NO-AM'MON,  famous  city  of  Egypl^  L  174. 

NO'MI,  or  govemmente  of  Egypt,  i.  12L 

VU-MID'I-ANS,  people  of  Africa,  whoea 
principal  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  L  310. 

NTP'SI-US,  general  of  l>iony8ius  the 
younger,  relieves  the  citadel  of  Syracuse^ 
closely  besieged  by  the  Syraousans,  ii.  629  ; 
he  bums  and  plunders  part  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  631;  Blonysius  drives  him  out 
of  Syracuse,  of  which  be  had  made  him- 
self master,  689. 

NT'SA,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  to  be  built 
by  Bacchus,  in  honour  of  his  nurse,  iiL  233. 

KTS'SA,  sister  of  Hithridates,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Lueullns,  iv.  468. 

o. 

O-BE'BI-BNCB:  model  of  it  in  the  Spartta 
youth,  I.  636,  644;  means  for  oibtainiag 
Tolsaiary  Obedienee,  L  396. 
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OB'B-LISKS  of  Egypt,  L  124. 
O'CHA,  sister  of  Ocbns,  is  bnried  alive  by 
his  order,  uL  7. 

O'CHUS  takes  tbo  name  of  Darius,  from 
having  put  a  stop  to  the  Insolence  of 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  il.  9. — See  Darius  I. 

O'CHUS,  son  of  Artaxerzes  Longimanus, 
Marohes  at  the  head  of  a  gteat  army  against 
Sogdianus,  iL  217;  whom  be  takes  and 
puts  to  death;  he  asoeiids  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from  Ochns 
to  Darius,  ibid. — See  Darius  Nothus. 

O'CHUS,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  opens 
Ms  way  to  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  his 
btother,  iL  604 ;  he  aseends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  takes  the  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
iiL  7;  cruelties  which  he  commits,  ibid.; 
suecessful  expedition  against  Phoenida, 
18,  Ao.;  Cypnis,  ibid.;  and  Egypt,  21;  he 
abandons  himself  to  pleaMuresj^  24 ;  poisoeed 
by  Bagoas,  ibid. 

OC-TA'VI-A,  widow  of  Marcellns,  and  sister 
of  young  Csesar,  marries  Antony,  ir.  508; 
she  leaves  Rome  to  go  to  him,  and  arrives 
at  Athens,  510 ;  Antony  forbids  her  to  come 
Any  farther,  and  she  returns  to  Rome,  ibid.; 
aifront  which  vhe  receives  from  Antony, 
513. 

OCTA'VI-nS  (Cn.)  prsstor,  commands  the 
Roman  fleet  against  Perseus,  iv.  216,  218, 
222,  232 ;  means  which  he  uses  to  make 
that  prince  quit  the  island  of  Samothraoia, 
which  was  deemed  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
asylum,  233;  Perseus  puts  himself  into 
bis  hands,  234;  Octavius  receives  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  243 ;  he  is  sent  into 
Syria  as  ambassador,  284;  where  he  is 
murdered,  290;  the  senate  erect  a  statue 
to  Ikim,  ibid. 

OC-TA'VI-US,  the  lieutenant  of  Crassu^,  en- 
deavours in  vain  to  console  him  for  hi« 
defeat,  iv.  371 ;  in  his  interview  with  Su" 
rena,  he  is  killed,  375. 

0-DE'ON,  theatre  of  music,  ii.  153. 

Ctf-dA'RES,  Darius's  groom,  to  whom  by  ad-> 
dress  he  secures  the  crown  of  Persia,  L 
468. 

(tS-BA'ZUS,  Persian  lord|  erdelly  utfed  by 
Darins,  ii.  28. 

O'LI-GAR-CHY,  what  it  id. 
Ot^-THA'GES,  king  of  Colchis,  is  tfubdiiTed 

by  Pompey,  and  serves  as  an  ornament  in 

his  triumph,  iv.  487. 

O-LYM'PI-ADS,  their  eiio<sli,  t  526. 

O-LYM'PI-AS,  daughter  of  Neoptolemos,  is 
married  to  king  Philip,  and  has  by  him 
Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  43;  Philip  repu- 
diates her,  88 ;  Alexander  carries  her  to 
Epirus,  ibid. ;  Polysperchoii  I'ecalls  her,  and 
divides  the  government  with  her,  322;  she 
MQ80S  Aridssns  and  his  wife  to  be  pnt  to 
death,  334;  Cassander  besieges  her  in 
Pydna,  takes  her  prisoner,  and  puts  her  to 
aeath,  335. 

0-LYM'PI-A,  ctfy  of  Elii»  famooe  for  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  i.  53. 

0-LYM'PI-A,  castle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syr«cnse,  iL  248. 


0-LYM'PIC,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  L  58 
ladies  admitted  to  them,  56. 

0-LYN'THUS,  eity  of  Thrace,  iL  553;  th¥ 
Lacedmmonians  declare  war  against  it| 
ibid.;  ic  is  obliged  to  surrender,  556; 
Olynthus,  upon  the  point  of  being  besieged 
by  Philip,  implores  aid  of  the  Athenians^ 
iiL  64;  Philip  makes  himself  master  of 
that  city  by  the  treason  of  two  of  its  eiti- 
sens,  and  pluaders  it>  58. 

O-NE-SIC'RI-TUS,  philosopher  and  histo^ 
rian  ;  Alexander  deputes  him  to  the  Braoh- 
mans,  to  engage  them  to  join  his  train,  UL 
245 ;  he  can  prevail  upon  none  of  them  to 
do  so,  except  Calanus,  ibid. 

O-NES'I-MUS  tries  to  dissuade  Perfeu 
from  making  war  with  the  Romans,  quite 
his  party  and  retires  to  Rome,  iv.  213. 

O-NPAS,  son  of  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  succeeds  his  father,  iii.  818;  bis 
death,  388. 

O-NI'AS,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  venerable 
for  his  piety,  iv.  149;  refhses  UeliodOnM 
the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
ibid.;  depoeed  by  Jason  his  brother,  163; 
his  death,  154. 

0-NI'AS,  son  of  the  former,  retires   iAto 
Egypt,  and  builds  a  temple  there  for  the 
Jews,  iv.  295. 

O-NO-MAR'CHUS,  brother  of  Philomelas, 
general  of  the  Phocasans,  takes  upcn  him 
&e  command  of  the  troops  in  his  stead,  iiL 
49 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Philip,  and  killed  in 
the  battle,  51;  his  body  is  fastened  to  a 
gibbet,  ibid. 

0-NO-MAS'TES,  governor  of  Thrace  for 
Philip,  executes  the  cruel  decree  of  that 
prince  against  the  people  of  Maronea,  iv. 
115. 

0-PHEI/LA8,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyre- 
naiea,  revolts  against  Ptolemy,  iiL  357;  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  by  Agatho- 
cles,  and  carries  his  troops  into  the  country 
of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  230,  358 ;  they  put 
him  to  death,  231. 

OPH'RA,  king  of  Egypt— See  Apnea. 
OPTI-US,  proconsul,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Mithridates,  iv.  437. 

0R'A-</LE6;  famous  ones  of  antiquity,  L 
45;  of  Dodona,  ibid.;  of  Trophonins  in 
Boeotia,  46 ;  of  Branchidsa,  ibid. ;  of  Clwros, 
ibid.;  of  Delpbos,  ibid.;  their  usual  cha« 
racter,  47 ;  whether  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie 
operation  of  devils,  or  to  the  <naveryof 
man,  49. 

0-R ACTIONS,  ftineral,  made  for  those  wlio 
had  died  fighting  for  their  country,  ii.  IDS. 

OR'A-TOR,  quality  most    essential  to   an 

orator,  iiL  27,  Ac. 
OR'CHES-TRA,  part  of  the  theatre  of  the 

ancients,  i.  89. 

OR-CHO-MB'NOS,  plain  of  Boeotia,  Whero- 
Sjlla  defeated  Archelaus,  iv.  445. 

0-RES'NES,  son  and  successor  of  Agametu- 
non,  i.  526. 

0-RES'TES,  ItcmM  commissary,  goes  to 
Corinth,  and  notifies  to  tbe  Achseans  the 
decree  of  the  lenate  for  separadng  sei  ml 
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dtiM  from  tbeir  league.  It.  2M;  flSei  to 
eeeape  the  riolenee  of  Ibe  people,  ibid. 

0-RE'TES,  governor  of  6erdi«,  pate  P0I7- 
ermtee  to  dentb,  Mid  eeixee  the  iflaad  of 
Sunot,  i.  463 ;  be  \b  p«t  to  deftth  bj  DtvoB, 
iL12. 

0-RO-AN'DES,  of  Crete,  promieee  Pereeni 
to  reccire  him  into  hif  ship,  and  embarlu 
port  of  the  richei  of  that  prince,  iv.  233 ; 
be  rune  away  with  the  treaaurei,  ibid* 

0-RO.BA'SUS  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sylla 
by  Arsaces,  king  of  Partbia,  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  ir.  434 ;  Arsaces 
pqts  him  to  death  at  his  return,  ibid. 

0-R0-DE8,  king  of  Partbia,  iv.  360 ;  war  of 
that  prince  with  the  Romans  nnder  Cras- 
SUB,  ibid, ;  Orodes,  jealoas  of  Snena's  glory 
by  the  defeat  of  Crassns,  puts  him  to 
death,  377;  grief  of  that  prince  for  the 
death  of  his  sou  Pacorus,  381 ;  be  chooses 
Phraates  for  bis  successor,  who  pats  his 
father  and  brothers  to  death,  381. 

O.RO-MAS'DES,  deity  adored  by  the  Per- 
sians, i.  505. 

O-RON'TES,  son-in-law  of  Artazerxes  Mne- 
mon,  commands  the  land  army  of  that 
prince  in  the  war  against  Evagoras,  iL 
882;  he  accuses  Tiribasus  falsely,  ibid.; 
he  terminates  the  war  with  Evagoras,  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  ibid. ;  Artazerxes  punishes 
him  for  his  false  acousation,  387. 

0-RON'TES,  governor  of  Mysia,  Joins  in  a 
plot  against  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  and  then 
betrays  it,  ii.  603. 

ORTHANS :  the  law  of  Charondas  la  faTOor 
of  them,  ii.  183. 

0R-6A'CEB,  old  general,  aocompanies  Paco« 
ms  in  his  expeditions  by  order  of  Orodes, 
iv.  878 ;  killed  in  batUe,  ibid. 

0R-SI'NE8,  governor  of  Pasargada,  re-es- 
tablishes good  order  throughout  the  whole 
province,  iii.  258 ;  he  goes  to  meet  Alexan- 
der with  magnificent  presents,  ibid. ;  he  is 
put  to  death  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ennuoh 
Bagoas,  259. 

OR'THI-A,  inhumao  worship  rendered  by 
the  LacedsBmouians  to  Diana,  i.  537. 

0-SI'RI6  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Megabysui,  who  generously  sends  him  back 
to  Artaxerxes,  iL  136. 

OS'TA-NES,  chief  of  the  Magi,  aocompanies 
Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
U.  104. 

OS'TRA-CISM,  sentonce  among  the  Athe- 
nians, by  whioh  persons  were  condemned 
to  banishment,  ii.  54 ;  an  end  put  to  it  by 
the  banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  ii.  232. 

0B-T-MAN'DI-A8,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  162 ; 
magnificent  edifices  which  he  oauses  to  be 
erected,  ibid. ;  famous  library  founded  by 
that  prince,  ibid. ;  bis  tomb  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  gold,  163;  which  Cambyses 
afterwards  took  away,  461. 

0-TA'NES,  Persian  lord,  diseovers  the  im- 
postore  of  Smerdis  the  Magiaa,  by  the 
means  of  his  daughter,  i.  466 ;  he  forms  a 
oonsviraoy  against  that  ufurper,  ibid. ;  he 


re-«atabliabet  Syloam  tyraai  of 
iL17. 


0TH-RT-A'DE8,  ...,..,».».v».~., 
the  victory  for  the  Lacedcmoniaaa  ov<C 
the  Argives  by  his  valour,  L  102 ;  he  kiUa 
himself  upon  the  field  of  battle,  102. 

0X-A'THRE8,  brother  of  Darius,  dliaCiii. 
guishes  himself  in  the  battle  of  Isans,  nL 
134 ;  Alexander  pats  Bessus  into  his  baadsr 
to  inflict  upon  that  traitor  the  panishment 
he  deserved,  211. 

OX-ARTHES  entertains  Alexander,  ad 
gives  bim  Roxana  in  marriage,  iii.  224^ 

OX-T-DRATiB,  people  of  India,  their  eapi- 
tal  taken  by  Alexander,  iiL  250 ;  they  sub- 
mit to  him,  252. 

OX-T-RIN-CHUS,  city  of  the  lower  Thebaib 
full  of  nuns  and  monks,  L  146  ;  wonder  re- 
lated of  that  city  by  the  Abbe  Fleoiy  in 
eoclosiastieal  history,  ibid. 


P. 


PAC'0-Rn8,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  enters  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  anny, 
and  besieges  Antioeh,  iv.  378;  he  ruses 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  is  defeated  in  a 
battle,  ibid. ;  returns  into  Syria,  and  is  de- 
feated and  killed,  381. 

PA'GAN :  definition  of  a  pagan  by  Tertol- 
lian,  iL  131.    See  Paganism. 

PA'6AN-ISM:  general  reflections  upon  it, 
L  34;  absurdities  of  it,  43;  what  the  high- 
est  perfection  to  be  expected  ttom  it  waa, 
iL  185. 

PA-LA-ME'DE8,  tragedy  of  Euripides  on 

the  death  of  Socrates,  iL  426. 
PA-LES'TINE,  province  of  Syria,  L  33. 

PA-LES'TRiB,  public  school  for  wrestling,  t 
58. 

PA-LrCA,  city  of  Sicily,  a  temple  near  % 
famous  for  the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  taken 
there,  iL  170. 

PAL'I-SADES,  difi'erenee  of  those  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  fortifying 
their  camps,  iv.  33. 

PAM'ME-NES  commands  theTheban  anxil. 
liaries  for  Artabasus,  by  which  he  gaiai 
two  considerable  victories,  iiL  8. 

PAM'ME-NES,  Athenian,  relieves  Megalo- 
polis, besieged  by  the  Laoedasmonians,  iiL 
15. 

PAM-PHYL'I-A,  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
L8S. 

PAN-A-THE-NJS'A,  festival  at  Athena,  L 
36. 

PAN-CRA'TI-UM,  kind  of  combat  among 
the  ancients,  i.  60. 

PAN'E-TI-US,  Stoic  philosopher:  be  aeeom- 
panies  Sdpio  on  bis  embassy  to  the  kings 
of  the  East,  iv.  808. 

PAN'TAU-CHUS,  ambassador  of  Perseas  to 
Gentius,  engages  that  prince  in  his  mas- 
ter's interest  against  the  Romans,  iv.  221. 

PAN-THE'A,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Gyms,  L  407 ;  oondnet  of  that 
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princ\«  in  regard  to  her,  ibid. ;  she  brings 
over  her  husband  to  Cyrus,  408 ;  her  dis- 
course with  him  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Thymbria,  418;  her  excessive  grief  upon 
the  death  of  Abradates,  422 ;  stabs  herself 
with  a  dagger,  and  fiills  dead  upon  her  hus- 
band, ibid.  ^ 
PAPH-LA-GO'NI-A,  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
132. 

PA-PIR'I-A,  mother  of  the  second  Scip'io 
Africanus :  magnificent  liberality  of  Scipio 
in  regard  to  her,  L  332. 

PAP'T-RUS,  an  Egyptian  plant,  description 
of  it,  L  156. 

PAR'A-LUS,  last  of  the  legitimate  children 
of  P  )ricle8,  dies  of  the  plague,  ii.  197. 

PAR-A-SAN'QA,  Persian  measure,  ii.  348. 

PABCfl'M£NT»  invention  of,  L  156. 

PAR'IS,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen 
whom  he  had  ravished,  is  carried  by  a  tem- 
pest into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  i. 
169 ;  Proteus,  Icing  of  Bgypt,  obliges  him 
to  leave  Helen  with  him,  and  to  quit  Bgypt, 
ibid. ;  Paris  returns  to  Troy,  ibid. 

PAR-ME'NI-0,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  in  the 
expedition  of  that  prince  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  does  him  great  service,  ill.  112; 
seizes  the  pass  of  Syria,  and  makes  himself 
master  of  Issus,  129 ;  Alexander  confides 
the  treasures  laid  up  in  Damascus,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  him,  139 ;  Par- 
menio  advises  Alexander  to  accept  Darius's 
offers,  157;  surprise  on  seeing  Alexander 
prostrate  himself  before  the  high-priest 
Jaddus,'l60;  Alexander  causes  him  to  be 
killed,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Philotas,  207 ;  his  praise,  209. 

PAR'MTS,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis, 
marries  Darius,  ii.  10. 

PAR'RI-CIDB,  reasons  that  prevented  Solon 
from  making  any  law  against  that  crime, 
L  556. 

PAR-THE'NI.A.TJI,iMme  given  to  the  ille- 
gitimate children  of  the  LacedsBmontans : 
when  grown  up,  they  banish  themselves 
from  Sparta,  and  settle  at  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  i.  104. 

PAR'THE-ON,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
ii.  152,  iii.  382. 

PAR'THI-A,  country  of  the  Parthians,  pro- 
vince  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  32 ;  beginning  of 
the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  358 ;  kings 
of  Parthia  from  Arsaoes  I.  to  Orodes,  ibid., 
Ac. 

PAR-T-SA'TIS,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius 
Nothus,  it  218;  her  influence  over  her 
husband,  ii.  289 ;  affection  of  Parysatis  for 
her  son  Cyrus,  307,  309 ;  she  obtains  par- 
don of  Artaxerxes  for  him,  and  causes 
him  to  be  sent  back  to  his  government, 
ibid.;  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  Parysatis, 
349;  poisons  Statira,  350;  Artaxerxes  con- 
fines her  in  Babylon,  ibid. 

PA-SAR'OA-DA,  city  of  Persia,  submita  to 
Alexander,  iii.  191. 

PA.TER'BB.MIS,  officer  of  Apries,  not 
having  been  able  to  seise  Amatis,  in  the 


midst  of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  it  treated 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  that  prince, 
i.  181. 

PA-TIS'I-THES,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places 
his  brother  Smerdis  npon  the  throne  of 
Persia,  L  464 ;  he  is  killed  with  his  brother, 
467. 

PA-TROC'LUS,  governor  of  Babylon,  aban- 
dons it  upon  the  approach  of  Demetrius, 
and  retires  into  the  marshes,  iii.  354. 

PA-TROC'LUS  commands  the  fleet  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  453 ;  he  causes 
Sotades,  the  satiric  poet,  to  be  put  to  death, 
454. 

PA'TRON,  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises 
Darius  in  vain  to  let  them  be  his  guard,  ilL 
192. 

PAU'LUS  JE-MIL'I-US.— See  ^milius. 

PAU-S^N'I'AS,  king  of  Lacedaomon,  com- 
mands the  Greeks  jointly  with  Aristides, 
at  the  battle  of  Plat»a,  it  96;  his  pride 
loses  the  LacedsemoDians  the  command, 
112;  his  secret  conspiracy  with  the  Per- 
sians discovered,  ibid.;  and  punished, 
114. 

PAU-SAN'I-AS,  king  of  Sparta,  commands 
at  the  siege  of  Athens,  ii.  304 ;  he  obtains 
peace  for  the  Athenians,  316;  he  neglects 
to  join  Ly Sander,  and  is  summoned  to  ap- 
pear, but  refuses,  and  is  condemned  to  die, 
369;  he  retires  to  Tegssa,  and  dies  there, 
ibid. 

PAU-SAN'I-AS,  Macedonian  prince,  pos- 
sesses himself  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
iiL  37 ;  he  is  dethroned  by  Iphi crates,  38. 

PAU-SAN'I-AS,  young  Macedonian  lord, 
cannot  obtain  satisfaction  of  Philip  for  an 
insult  which  he  had  received  from  Attains, 
assassinates  Philip  in  revenge,  and  is  torn 
to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  iii.  90. 

PAU-SIS'TRA-TUS,  commander  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet,  defeated  by  Polyxenides, 
and  killed,  iv.  78. 

PE-LAS'GUS  teaches  the  first  Greeks  to  live 
upon  acorns,  i.  623. 

PBL'LA,  capital  of  Maeedonia,  famous  for 
the  birth  of  PhiKp  and  Alexander,  iU.  36. 

PB-LOP'I-DAB,  Thebao :  his  character,  li. 
556;  his  fHendship  with  Epaminondas, 
ibid.;  he  abandons  Thebes,  and  retires  to 
Athens,  554;  forms  the  design  of  rein- 
stating the  liberty  of  his  country,  558 ; 
elected  Boootaroh,  562 ;  drives  the  garrison 
out  of  the  citadel,  ibid.;  he  causes  tibe 
Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Thebans; 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lace- 
dssmonians  near  Tegyra,  565 ;  commands 
the  sacred  battalion  at  Leuctra,  568;  he, 
with  Epaminondas,  ravages  Laconia,  and 
advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  at  his  re- 
turn he  is  accused  and  acquitted,  575,  576; 
he  is  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  his  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  577 ;  Pelo- 
pidas  marches  against  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  PhersB,  and  reduces  him,  579 ;  he  goes 
to  Macedonia  to  appease  the  troubles  of 
that  court,  and  brings  away  Philip  as  a 
hostage,  580,  iii.  38;  he  returns  into  Thee- 
saly,  ibid. ;  he  ia  seis^  tod  made  priaoner 
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hj  tretMherj,  It.  581 ;  he  animates  Thebe, 
wife  of  Alexander,  against  her  hasbaDd,  ii. 
582  ;  be  is  delivered  by  Epaminondas,  583 ; 
Pelopidas  marebes  against  the  tyrant,  gains 
a  victory  over  him,  and  is  killed  hi  the 
battle,  586 ;  singular  bonoore  paid  to  his 
memory,  ibid. 

PB-L0FI-DA8  sent  ambassador  by  Mith. 
ridates  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  declare  war  against  them  in 
ease  of  a  refusal,  iv.  436. 

PB-LO-PON-NE'SUS,  sooth  part  of  Greece, 
now  called  the  Morea,  i.  519;  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  ii.  187. 

PB'LOPS  gives  his  name  to  Peloponnesns,  i. 
525. 

PE.LU<SI-UM,  the  key  of  Bgypt»  L  135. 
PBN'SIONS,   manner  of  giving    them    in 

Persia,  L  484. 
PBN-TA-CO-SI.O-MB-DIM'NI,  oitisens  of 

the  first  class  at  Athens,  IL  445. 
PBN.TATH'LUM,   assemblage    of    several 

agonistic  exercises  among  the  Greeks,  i 

61. 
PEN'THI-LUS,  son  of  Orestes,   reigns  «t 

MycensB  with   his  brother  Tissamenes,  L 

525. 

PEO'PLE,  description  and  oharaeter  of  the 
people,  iL  144,  iiL  13,  324,  iv.  359. 

PBR-DIG'CAS,  eon  of  Amyntite  IL,  made 
king  of  Macedonia  by  Pelopidas,  iL  580, 
iii.  37 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
niyrians,  ii.  581. 

PBR-DIG'CAS,  one  of  Alexander's  generals 
receives  that  prince's  ring  a  moment  before 
his  death,  iii.  273,  296;  provinces  which 
fell  to  him,  ibid.;  appointed  guardian  of 
Arideens,  and  regent  of  the  empire,  ibid. ; 
puts  Statira,  Alexander's  widow,  to  death, 
298;  quells  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia,  299 ;  puts  Bomenes  in  possession  of 
Cappadocia,  312 ;  marries  Cleopatra,  Alex- 
ander's sister,  ibid.;  his  onfortonate  ex- 
E edition  into  Bgypty  314;  where  he  ii 
Uled,  316. 

PER'GA-MUS,  eitj  of  Great  Hysia  in  Asia 
Minor,  i.  32;  its  kings,  114,  115;  ii  be. 
comes  a  Roman  provinee,  310. 

PE-RI-AN'DER,  kin^  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  seven  sages,  i.  537,  573. 

PBR'I-CLE8,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  iL 
142;  his  education,  Ibid.;  eare  that  he 
takes  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  and  of  exercising  himself 
in  eloquence,  142;  means  that  he  employs 
for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  145 ; 
reduces  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  146 ; 
Thncydides  ie  opposed  to  him,  151 ;  he 
adorns  Athens  with  magnificent  buildings, 
153;  envied  by  the  Athenians,  ibid.; 
Juitifies  himself,  and  causes  Thncydides  to 
be  banished,  164;  he  changes  his  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  people,  154 ;  his  great  au- 
thori^,  ibid.;  his  disinterestedness,  156; 
expeditions  of  Perioles  into  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  159;  abnit  Peloponnesus, 
ibid.;  against  Bubosa,  IbM. ;  he  reduces 
the  Samians,  and  demolishes  their  walls, 
160 ;  oausei  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  ^ple 


of  Coreyra  against  the  Corinthians,  ibid. ; 
troubles  given  him  by  his  enemies,  166; 
determines  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  * 
war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  168  ;  and  to 
shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  190 ; 
he  prevents  them  from  taking  the  field, 
while  their  lands  ai^  ravaged,  ibid.;  he 
makes  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Athenians 
killed  during  the  campaign,  192;  he  u 
divested  of  the  command,  and  fined,  196 ; 
his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son.  ibid.; 
the  Athenians  reinstate  him,  198;  and 
permit  him  to  enrol  his  illegitimate  son 
among  the  eitisens,  199;  death  of  Pericieo^ 
ibid. ;  his  praise,  ibid. 

PBR'I-CLBS,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  Ae 
Athenian  generals  who  defeated  the  Laoe- 
dsomonians  near  the  islaad  Arginnsas,  is 
condemned  with  his  ooUeagues  to  die,  iL 
295,  298. 

PE.RIN'THUS,  besieged  l^  Philip,  sad 
saved  by  Phooion,  iiL  73. 

PBR'JU-RT:  punishment  of  that  crime 
among  the  Egyptians,  L  141. 

PER-PBN'NA,  Roman  ambassador  to  Gen- 
tius,  is  imprisoned,  iv.  223;  delivered  by 
Aaicias,  and  sent  to  Rome  with  the  news 
of  his  victory,  233 ;  when  consul,  defeats 
Aristonicus  and  takes  him  prisoner,  310; 
he  dies  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ibid. 

PER'SE-US,  first  king  of  Mycenae,  L  534^ 

PER'SE-US,  son  of  Philip,  first  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, conspires  against  his  brother  De- 
metrius, and  accuses  him  to  Philip,  iv.  132, 
Ac;  his  speech  against  his  brother,  134; 
removes  from  court  to  avoid  his  father's 
indignation,  147 ;  takes  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death,  148;  puts  Antlgonus,  whom  bis 
fhther  had  chosen  his  sneoessor,  to  death, 
185 ;  he  prepares  for  war  with  the  Romans^ 
ibid.;  he  endeavours  to  gain  allies,  ibid.; 
he  tries  in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Achsrana, 
ibid.;  the  Romans  are  informed  of  his 
secret  measures,  187;  Eumeaes  confirou 
them  concerning,  his  proceedings,  188; 
Perseus  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  that 
prince,  first  by  assassination,  190;  and 
afterwards  by  poison,  ibid. ;  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  inter> 
view  with  Marcius,  198;  war  declared  in 
form,  198;  Perseus  advances  with  his 
troops  neaf  the  rire^  Tenens,  199 ;  battle 
of  the  cavalry,  in  whieh  he  is  a  victor,  but 
makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  361 ;  makes  propo- 
sals of  peaee  which  ai^  r^ected,  205 ;  he 
takes  fright  upon  the  arrivid  of  the  consul 
Marcivs  in  Macedonia,  and  leaves  him  the 
passage  open,  311;  he  resumes  courage 
soon  after,  313;  solicits  aid  on  all  sides, 
318 ;  his  avarice  loses  him  considerable 
sueeoars,  230;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by 
Paultts  JSmilius  at  Pydna,  330,  Ae. ;  taken 
prisoner  with  his  cliUdren,  333  ;  and  serves 
as  an  ornament  in  die  triumph  of  Paalua 
.fimilius,  242 ;  death  of  Perseus,  ibid. 

PEB-SBFO-Lier,  espltal  of  Persia,  taken  b^ 
Alexander,  who  bums  the  plaee  in  a  dmnk- 
Mi  f^olio,  iiL  190. 

PBR'8I-A,  provinee  of  Asia,  i  33 ;  fosnda- 
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tloc  of  fch)  PenUbo  empire  bj  Cyrus,  444; 
kings  who  reigned  in  Persia :  Gyrus,  ibid. ; 
Oambyses,  467 ;  Sinerdis  the  Msgian,  465; 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  il.  10;  Xerxes, 
68;  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  124;  Xerxes, 
SI 6;  Sogdianis,  ibid.;  Darius  Notbus, 
Ibid.;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  308;  Ochus, 
iii.  7 ;  Arses,  24 ;  Darius  Codoinanus,  25 ; 
destmotion  by  Alexander,  194;  with  the 
Tiees  which  oooasioned  that  decline  and 
rnin,  ibid. ;  i.  60S,  614 ;  ii.  606,  Ac. ;  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Persians,  L  469 ; 
education  of  the  Persians  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  439;  government  of  the  Persians, 
469 ;  form  of  it  monarohtal,  ibid. ;  corona- 
tion of  their  kings,  ii.  808 ;  respect  paid  to 
them,  L  470 ;  manner  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren, 470,  471 ;  pablio  council,  472 ;  admin- 
istration of  justlee,  474 ;  attention  to  pro- 
▼inces,  477 ;  inveatioa  of  posts  and  cou- 
riers, 480 ;  care  of  their  flnanees,  483 ;  of 
war,  489 ;  entrance  into  the  troops,  ibid. ; 
arms  of  the  Persians,  486 ;  Uieir  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  ibid. ;  military  disci- 
pline  of  the  Persians,  487 ;  their  order  of 
battle,  ibid. ;  manner  of  going  to  battle,  i. 
489 ;  quality  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  after  that  prince,  i.  490, 
492;  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Persians, 
493;  their  religion,  602;  their  marriages 
and  burials,  607. 

PE'TAL-ISM,  a  kind  of  sentence  established 
at  Syracuse,  iL  178. 

Pfi'TRA,  strong  place  in  the  Nabathasan 
Arabia,  iii.  353. 

PE'TRA  OX-I-A'NA,  inaeoessible  rook,  iii. 
S18 ;  taken  by  Alexander,  220. 

PEU-CES'TE8,  one  of  Alexander's  oaptains, 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Oxy- 
dracss,  iii.  250 ;  proyinces  which  fell  to  him 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  297 ;  he  op- 
poses the  progress  of  Pithon,  and  driTOi 
nim  out  of  Media,  384. 

PHA-LAN/THUS,  general  of  the  Spartans 
c»iled  PartheniatsB,  settles  them  at  Taren- 
tam,  L  104. 

PHA'LANX,  Macedonian,  description  of  it, 

iiL44. 
PHA-LA'RIS,  bit  boll  taken  at  tho  nogo  of 

Agrigentum,  and  sent  to  Carthage,  i.  216. 

PHA-LE'CUS  is  appointed  general  of  the 
Phooseans  during  the  saored  war,  in  the 
room  of  Phayllns,  liL  62 ;  be  pillages  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  as  the  other  bad  done, 
and  is  deposed,  ibid. 

PHA-LE'RUS,  part  of  Athens,  ii.  108. 

PHA-MiB'US,  general  of  the  Carthaginian 
eavalry,  dares  not  take  the  field  when 
Scipio  is  to  support  the  foragers,  i.  822 ; 
be  goes  over  to  the  Romans,  ibid. 

PHA'NES  of  Halioamassus,  general  of  the 
Greek'  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Amasia, 
goes  over,  upon  some  discontent,  to  Cam- 
byses,  i.  458;  the  Greeks  in  the  king  of 
Egypt's  service  murder  his  children,  and  in 
presence  of  the  two  armies  drink  their 
blood,  458, 

PHA'RAOH,  common  name  of  the  kings  of 


Egypt,  L 163 ;  one  of  them  gives  his  dangh- 
ter  to  Solomon  in  marriage,  171. 

PHAR'I-SBES,  powerful  sect  in  Judea,  iv. 
324;  persecution  of  Alexander  Jannana 
and  his  party  by  the  Pharisees,  337,  347; 
end  of  that  persecution.  348. 

PHAR-NA-BA'8US,  governor  of  Asia,  and 
general  of  the  troops  of  Darius  and  Ar^h* 
xerxes,  kinp;s  of  Persia,  aids  the  Lacedss- 
monians  ftgaiqst  the  Athenians,  ii.  284; 
he  makes  peace  with  the  latter,  285;  he 
sends  comiilaiuts  ngainst  Lysander  to 
Sparta,  ii.  320;  bis  whole  provioce  is  rav- 
aged by  Agesilaus,  366;  interview  of  Age- 
silaus  and  Phamabasns,  ibid.;  the  latter 
charged  by  Artaxerxes  with  the  war  against 
^l?ypt»  698;  the  enterprise  miscarries 
through  his  faalt,  599. 

PHAR-NA'CES  revolts  against  his  father, 
Mithridates,  and  is  elected  king  in  his 
stead,  iv.  486 ;  declared  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  487 ;  driven  out  of  Pontns 
by  Casar,  604. 

PHAR-NA'CI-AS,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  IL 
supplies  Sogdianus  with  the  means  for 
assassinating  that  prince,  ii.  216. 

PHA'ROS,  its  fiunons  tower,  or  light-honse, 
iii.  401. 

PHA'SE-AL,  brother  of  Herod,  made  gover- 
nor of  Jerusalem,  iv.  364 ;  being  taken  by 
the  Partbians  and  put  in  irons,  he  killa 
himself,  ibid. 

PHA-YL'LUS,  general  of  the  Phocs^ant, 
during  the  sacred  war,  plunders  the  temple 
of  Delphos,  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof^ 
iiL  51 ;  bis  death,  ibid. 

PHA-YIi'LUS,  of  Crotona,  his  love  for  the 
Greeks  and  valour,  iii.  181. 

PHE'BI-DAS,  Laoedsmonian,  sets  out  f^m 
Sparta  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  troops 
againat  Olynthua,  ii.  663;*he  seises  the 
citadel  of  Thebes  by  frahd,  ibid. ;  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  command,  and  fined,  664. 

PHE-DT'MA,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wifb 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  disoorers  that  usur- 
per's imposture,  i.  466 ;  and  after  his  death 
marries  Darius,  iL  tO. 

PHB-NIC'I-A  or  PHQS-NIC'I-A,  province 
of  Syria,  L  88;  revolts  against  Ochus,  iii, 
18. 

PHE-REN-DA'TES,  governor  of  Egypt  for 
Ochus,  ilL  22. 

PHE'ROK,  king  of  Egypt,  L  169 ;  action  of 
that  prince  against  Sie  Nile,  ibid. 

PHID'I-AS,  famous  statuary,  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  buildings  at  Athens,  ii. 
153 ;  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  him, 
166. 

PHI'LA,  Antipater's  daughter,  wife  to  Crate- 
rus,  ill.  309 ;  and  after  to  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  864 ;  she  kills  herself  with  poison, 
898 ;  praise  of  that  princess,  309. 

PHI'LA,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  marries  Asti- 
ochus  Gonatus,  iii.  424. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHUS,  name  given  ironically 
to  Ptolemy  II.  king  of  Egypt,  ill  401.  Sec 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

PHI-L^'NI,  two  brothers,  citisens  of  Car- 
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thago,  Bftorifioe  their  livei  for  the  good  of 
their  countryi  i.  208;  the  Carthaginians, 
out  of  gratitude,  eonseorate  two  altars  to 
them,  ibid. 

PHI-LiB'NI-US,  LacediBmonian,  aeeompa- 
Dies  Hannibal  in  his  expeditions,  and  eom- 
poses  the  history  of  that  captain,  i.  309. 

PHI-LAM'MON  assassinates  Arsinoe,  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Pbilopater,  iii.  638 ;  for  which 
he  is  beaten  to  death  with  staves,  by  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  that  princess,  iv.  8. 

PHI-LE'MON,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the 
Greeks  to  Menander,  in  his  own  lifetime^ 
i.  89. 

PHI-L£'TER-ES,  founder  of  the  Icingdom 
of  Pergamus,  i.  114,  iii.  455;  means  which 
he  uses  for  supporting  himself  in  that  king- 
dom, 456. 

PHIL'I-DAS,  one  of  the  oonspirators  against 
the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  finds  means  to  be 
made  their  secretary,  ii.  588;  on  the  day 
fixed,  he  gives  the  tyrant  a  supper,  559; 
and  Uiey  are  killed  at  his  house,  560,  661. 

PHIL'IP,  son  of  Amyntas  IL  king  of  Mace- 
donia; his  birth,  iii.  86 ;  Pelopidas  carries 
him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  iL  580,  iiL  88 ; 
he  files  from  Thebes  into  Macedonia*  and 
is  placed  upon  the  throne,  ibid.;  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  39 ;  he  makes  a 
cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  ibid.; 
his  first  conquests,  41 ;  birth  of  Alexander, 
43 ;  Philip's  care  of  his  education,  ibid. ; 
he  endeavours  to  subject  Thrace,  and  takes 
Methone,  at  the  siege  of  which  place  he 
loses  an  eye,  50 ;  he  conciliates  the  amity 
of  the  Thessaiians,  and  expels  their  tyrants, 
61;  he  endeavours  to  seize  the  pass  of 
ThermopylsB  in  yain,  ibid.;  he  takes  the 
city  of  Olyntfaus,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Athenians  to  prevent  it,  56 ; 
he  declares  *for  the  Thebans  against  the 
Pbocaeans,  and  begins  In  that  manner  to 
share  In  the  saor^  war,  58 ;  he  lulls  the 
Athenians  with  a  false  peace  and  fidse  pro- 
mises, 59 ;  he  seises  Thermopylae,  reduces 
the  Phocseans,  and  terminates  the  sacred 
war,  62,  63 ;  he^  causes  himself  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ooaasel  of  the  Amphietyons, 
63 ;  on  his  return  into  Macedonia  he  pushes 
his  conquest  into  IHyrium  and  Thrace, 
Ibid.;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  the 
Thebans,  Argives,  and  Messenians,  for 
attacking  Peloponnesus  with  their  Joint 
forces,  67 ;  Athens  declaring  for  the  Lace- 
dssmonians,  breaks  that  league,  ibid.; 
Philip  makes  an  attempt  upon  Eubcsa,  68 ; 
Phocion  drives  him  out  of  that  island,  70 ; 
Philip  forms  the  siege  of  Perinthns  and 
Byzantium,  72;  Phocion  obliges  him  to 
raise  both  these  sieges,  75 ;  Philip  subjects 
Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  Tri- 
balli,  people  of  Mcesia,  ibid.;  by  his  in- 
trigues he  causes  himself  to  be  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Qreeks,  in  the  council 
of  the  Amphietyons,  76 ;  he  seises  Elatea, 
76 ;  the  AUienians  and  Thebans  enter  into 
a  league  against  him,  81 ;  he  makes  propo- 
sals of  peace,  which  are  rejected  by  the 
advice  of  Demosthenes,  ibid.;  battle  of 
Charonea,  in  which  Philip  gains  a  great 
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victory,  88 ;  Philip,  in  the  counctf  of  tb9 
Amphietyons,  causes  himself  to  be  oeclared 
general  of  the  Qreeks  against  the  Persians, 
and  prepares  for  that  great  expedition,  8^ ; 
domestic  troubles  in  his  family,  88  :  he  re- 
pudiates Olympias,  and  marries  another 
wife,  ibid.;  he  celebrates  the  nuptials  of 
Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  in  the  midsl 
of  them,  90 ;  memorable  actions  and  say- 
ings of  Philip,  91 ;  good  and  bad  characters 
of  that  prince,  92. 

PHIL'IP,  son  of   Demetrius,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  512;  bis  affection 
for  Aratus,  540 ;  he  takes  upon  him  the  de- 
fence of  the  Acbseans  against  the  .£toUans, 
ibid. ;     different    expeditions     of    Philip 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Achseans,  545 ; 
strange  abuse  that  Apelles  his   minister 
makes  of  his  confidence,  547  ;  irruption  of 
Philip  into  iBtolia,  551 ;  he  takes  Themsi 
by  surprise,  553;  excesses  committed  there 
by  his  soldiers,  ibid.;  prudence  which  he 
shows  in  his  retreat,  554;  troubles  in  his 
camp,  and  punishment  of  the  authors  of 
them,  555;  irruption  of  Philip  into  Laco- 
nia,  ibid. ;  new  intrigue  of  the  coDspiratorSy 
557;  their  punishment,  558;  Philip  takes 
Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from  the  ^tolians,  and 
concludes  a  peace  with  them,  560 ;  be  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with   Hannibal,  562;  he 
makes  preparation  for  carrying  the  war 
into  Italy,  ibid. ;  he  is  surprised  and  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  at  Appollonia,  565; 
his  change  of  conduct,  bad  faith,  and  irre- 
gularities, ibid.;  he  causes  Aratus  to  be 
poisoned,  565;  he  makes  himself  roaster 
of  the  city  and  castle  of  Lissus,  566;  he 
gains  several  advantages  over  the  iEtollans, 
569 ;  he  is  repulsed  near  the  city  of  Elis, 
571 ;   different  actions  of  Philip   against 
Sulpitius,  577,  Ao. ;  he  makes  peace  with 
the  Romans,  592;  he  enters  into  a  league 
with  Antiochus,  for  invading  the  dominions 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  9 ;  bad  success 
of  Philip  against  Attains  and  the  Rhodiaas, 
10;  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cianians, 
ibid.;  he  besieges  and   takes  Abydos,  10, 
11;  he  ravages  Africa,  13;   the  Romans 
declare  war  against  him,  14 ;  he  makes  an 
ineffectual  attempt  against  Athens,  ihkL; 
he  endeavours  to  bring  over  the  Atolians 
into  his  party,  17 ;  he  is  defeated  in  a  bat- 
tle by  Sulpitius,  20 ;  he  is  reduced  to  aban- 
don the  defiles  along  the  Apsu^,  25 ;  in- 
effectual interviews  of  Philip  with  Flami- 
nius,  concerning  ^aoe,  30 ;  he  is  defeated 
by  Flaminius  near  Scotnsa  and  Cynoece- 
phale  in   Thessaly,  37,  38;  the  Romans 
grant  him  a  peace,  40  ;  Philip  aids  Quia- 
tius  against  Nabis,  49;    his   conduct  to 
Scipio,  77;   Philip's  causes  of  discontent 
from  the  Romans,  111 ;  the  Romans  order 
him  to  evacuate  the  cities  of  Thra<^,  115; 
he  discharges  his  revenge  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Maronea,  ibid. ;  he  sends  his  son 
Deme^ius  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  116; 
complaints  against  Philip  sent  to   Rome, 
127 ;  the  Romans  send  back  his  son  with 
ambassadors,  129 ;  Philip  prepares  to  renew 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  131 ;  flots  of 
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I'eneua  agunit  Demetrlai,  13S;  he  ao- 
eoses  him  to  Phaip,  134;  upon  a  n6w  aeoa- 
Bation  Philip  eaiues  Demetrius  to  be  pnt  to 
death.  146;  he  diaeoven  his  innooence 
some  time  after,  and  the  guilt  of  Perseas, 
ibid. ;  while  he  meditates  the  paniihmeDt 
of  the  latter,  he  dies,  148. 

PHIL' IP  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus, 
and  seiies  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
263 ;  he  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Tremel- 
lins,  264. 

PHIL'IP,  one  of  Alexander's  captains:  pro- 
Tinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that  prinee's 
death,  iii.  297. 

PHIL'IP,  in  eoncert  with  his  brother  Antio- 
ehna,  destroys  the  eitj  of  Mopsuestia,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleu- 
ous,  i?.  830;  he  reigns  in  Syria  with  his 
brother  Demetrins,  alter  baying  driTen 
out  Eusebee,  ibid. ;  his  death,  ibid. 

PHIL'IP,  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Jadea 
by  Epiphanes,  iv.  157. 

PHIL'IP,  favourite  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes, 
made  guardian  to  his  son  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  and  regent  of  Syria,  iv.  175;  Lysias 
usurps  that  employment^  and  Philip  retires 
into  Egypt,  283. 

PHIL'IP  of  Acamania,  physioian,  known 
from  the  sidutary  draught  whioh  he  gave 
Alexander,  iii.  123. 

PHI-LIS'CUS,  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  recon- 
cUe  the  states  of  Greece,  ii.  577. 

PHI-LIS'TUS,  the  historian  of  Syracuse, 
pays  a  fine  for  Dionystus,  iL  482;  who 
banishes  him,  506 ;  he  is  recalled  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  Younger,  515 ;  his  death,  528. 

PHIL'O-CLES,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  Per- 
seus,  is  sent  by  Philip  on  an  embapsy  to 
Rome,  iv.  144 ;  at  his  return  he  delivers  a 
forged  letter  to  that  prince, under  the  coun- 
terfeit seal  of  T.  Quintius,  which  occasions 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  146 ;  Philip  causes 
him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  trial,  in 
which  he  is  condemned  to  death,  147, 148. 

PHIL'O-CLES,  Athenian  general,  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  by  Lysander,  u,  303; 
he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

PHIL-O-ME'LUS,  general  of  the  Pbocssans, 
sets  them  against  the  decree  of  the  Ampbic- 
tyons,  and  determines  them  to  take  arms, 
iii.  49;  he  makes  himself  master  of  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  and  takes  the  riches  of 
it  to  pay  his  troops,  ibid. ;  being  defeated 
in  a  battle,  he  throws  himself  headlong 
from  the  top  of  a  rock,  50. 

PHI-LON'I-DESf  runner  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  famous  for  his  swiftness,  L  63. 

PHI-LO.P<E'MEN,  Megalopolitan,  deter- 
mines  his  citizens  to  reject  the  offers  of 
Cleomenes,  iii.  512, 516 ;  he  signalizes  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Selasia,  517  ;  he  distin- 
guishes himself  in  the  battle  near  the  city 
of  Elis,  571 ;  his  education,  and  his  great 
qualities,  ibid.  Ac;  he  is  elected  general 
of  the  horse  by  the  Achssans,  574 ;  he  re- 
forms the  Achaean  troops,  574 ;  he  is  elected 
eaptain-geueral  of  the  Achssans,  586;  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  Machanidaa, 
^ant  of  Sparta,  and  kills  him  in  the  bat- 


tle, 688 ;  the  Aobseans  erect  him  a  statue, 
589;  honours  whioh  he  receives  in  the 
assembly  at  the  Nemean  games,  ibid* ; 
Philopoemen  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  ty- 
rant Nabis,  iv.  61 ;  he  gains  a  famous  vic- 
tory over  that  tyrant  near  Sparta,  ibid.; 
after  the  death  of  Nabis  he  seizes  Sparta» 
and  obliges  that  city  to  enter  into  the 
AchsBan  league,  65;  he  refuses  the  pre- 
sents offered  him  by  the  Spartans,  66;  he 
secretly  favours  the  Spartan  exiles,  and 
causes  war  to  be  declared  against  that 
city,  100;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Sparta,  and  reinstates  the  exiles,  ibid. ;  he 
attacks  Messene,  and  is  taken  prisoner, 
119 ;  the  Messenians  put  him  to  death, 
120;  honours  paid  to  his  memory,  121, 
122 ;  trial  of  Philopoemen  after  bis  death, 
122,  273. 

PHI-LO'TAS,  son  of  Parmenio,  commands  a 
body  of  horse  in  Alexander's  expedition 
against  Persia,  iiu  112 ;  the  pretended  con- 
spiracy for  which  he  is  put  to  death,  205, 
207. 

PHI-LO'TAS,  governor  of  Asia,  put  to  death 
by  Pithon,  Ui.  334. 

PHI-LOX'E-NUS,  poet,  favourite  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant;  his  generous  freedom,  ii. 
505. 

PHI-LOX'E-NUS,  Macedonian,  seizes  Har- 
palus,  and  causes  him  to  be  tried,  iii.  264. 

PHO-CiB'A,  city  of  Ionia,  condemned  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  iv.  311 ,-  the  Mar- 
seillians,  originally  descended  from  that 
city,  obtain  pardon  for  it,  ibid. 

PHO'GIS,  part  of  Greece,  i.  520 ;  it  is  rav- 
aged  by  Xerxes,  iL  82;  the  Lacedsemonians 
deprive  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  custody 
of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  159 :  Pericles 
restores  it  to  them,  ibid.;  the  Phocseans 
till  the  ground  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and 
are  charged  with  sacrilege,  and  fined,  iiL 
48 ;  they  take  up  arms  against  the  decree 
of  the  Amphictyons,  ibid. ;  the  latter  make 
war  against  the  Phocseans,  ibid. ;  Philip 
reduces  them,  23. 

PHO'CI-ON,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives 
Philip  out  of  the  Hellespont,  and  makes 
that  prince  raise  the  siege, of  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium,  iii  75 ;  he  rejects  the  offers  of 
Harpalus,  262;  he  endeavours  in  vain  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  engaging  in 
the  Lamian  war,  200 ;  he  is  condemned  to 
die  by  the  Athenians,  323;  his  body  is 
earried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  324; 
the  Athenians  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and 
inter  his  bones  honourably,  328 ;  character 
and  praise,  69,  325,  326. 

PHCE'NIX,  fabulous  bird;  wonders  related 

ofit^i.  135. 
PHO-RO'NB-US,  king  of  Argos,  i.  524. 

PHRA-A'TBS  I.  son  of  Priapatins,  king  of 
Parthia,  iv.  859. 

PHRA-A'TES  II.  succeeds  his  father  MIth- 
ridates  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  iv.  359 , 
he  is  thrice  defeated  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
313 ;  he  defeats  Antiochus,  who  is  killed  in 
the  battle,  ibid*;  be  releases  Demetrius, 
318;    he   marries   one    of   that   prince's 
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dwghtera,  Ibid,  j  be  ii  defMtod  bjfhe  807- 
thiaos,  and  m  killed  in  (be  |Hireaitf  ibid. 

PHBA-A'TBS  III.,  tarnnaed  Tbeoe,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  iv.  860;  be  maket  an 
allianee  with  the  Bomaas  during  the  war 
with  Mitbridatee,  ibid. ;  be  etponeea  llie 
pari  of  Tigranes  the  Tonnger  against  bis 
fiitber,  ibid. ;  death  of  Phraalee,  ibid. 

FHBA-A'TBS  IV.  is  nominated  king  by  bis 
fnther  Orodee,  and  afterwards  pats  bim» 
with  his  brothers  and  his  own  son,  to 
death,  !▼.  381. 

PHBA-OR'TES,  king  of  the  Modes,  sne- 
eeeds  bis  father  Dejoees,  i.  876 ;  sabdnes 
Upper  Asia,  ibid. ;  makes  war  against  the 
Assyrians,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

PHRA-TA.PHER'NES,  one  of  Aleiander's 
generals ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
that  prince's  death,  ilL  297. 

PHRT'QI-A,  proTinoe  of  Asia  Minor,  I.  32. 

PHRT'NI-CUS,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 

rals,  opposes  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  ii. 

S79 ;  he  is  divested  of  the  command,  280. 

PHRT'NON,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Pittacvs,  i.  571. 

PHYL'LIUS,  Lacedssmonian  officer,  is 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Pyrrhas, 
Ui.  447. 

PHTS'CON.— See  Ptolemy  Brergetes,  nir- 

named  Physcon. 
PHY'TO,  general  of  the  troops  of  Bheglnm, 

defends  that  city  against  Dionysins,  ii.  501; 

Dionysius,  after  having  made  him  suffer 

great  indignities,  puts  him  to  death,  502. 

PIK'DAR,  Greek  lyric  poet,  eharaeter  of  his 

works,  ii.  176. 
PI-BJB'US,  port  of  Athens,  ii.  108. 

PI'BO-MIS,  name  given  to  kings,  said  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  to  have  reigned  in 
Egypt,  i.  176. 

PI-SAN'D£R,  Athenian,  persuades  the  Athe- 
nians to  recall  Alcibiades,  ii.  280;  the 
Athenians  send  him  to  treat  with  Alci- 
biades and  Tissaphernes,  ibid. ;  at  his  re- 
tarn  he  changes  the  form  of  government, 
281. 

PI-SAN'DER,  Laoedsomonian,  is  appointed 
by  Agesilaus,  bis  brother-in-law,  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,  ii.  865  ,*  he  is  defeated  by 
Conon  near  Cnides,  and  killed  in  the  battle, 

-    871,  Ac. 

PI-SIS'TRA-TUS,  Athenian,  makes  himself 
tyrant  of  Athens,  1.  557;  lenity  of  his 
government,  558;  his  death,  560;  his 
character,  557 ;  library  foanded  by  him  at 
Athens,  559. 

PrSO,  (CALPH0RNIU8,)  consul,  com- 
mands at  the  siege  of  CarUiage,  i.  322. 

PI.SUTH'N£S,  governor  of  Lydia  for 
Darius,  revolts,  ii.  218;  he  It  taken  and 
put  to  death,  ibid. 

PPTHON,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is 
made  governor  of  Media  by  Antipater,  iii. 
318 ;  he  causes  Philotas  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  takes  possession  of  his  government, 
834;  he  is  driven  out  of  Media  by  Peu- 


and  obliged  to  retire  to  Meiieva 
ibid. ;  AnUgonna  poU  bin  to  death,  846w 

PIT^A-CUS  ot  MItylene,  one  of  the  seTea 
sages  of  Cheeoe,  drives  oat  the  tyrant  who 
oppressed  bis  country,  i.  671 ;  be  eons* 
mands  the  army  against  the  Atbeniaaa» 
challenges  Phrynon  tbeir  general  to  single 
eonbat,  and  kills  bin,  U>id. ;  the  inhahi- 
tanta  of  Mitylene  give  him  the  sovereigatj 
of  tbeir  city,  ibiiL ;  he  voluntarily  abdi- 
cates bis  authority  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  yeaie,  and  retire^  ibid.;  his  death, 
ibid. 

PLAGUE,  a  oontagions  distemper,  aad  de- 
scription of  that  disease,  ii.  193,  194. 

PLA-TA'A,  city  of  Boeotia,  i.  52»;  die 
Platmana  diatingniah  themselves  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iL  47 ;  they  refoae  to 
submit  to  Xerxes,  73 ;  the  Greeks  decree 
the  prise  of  valour  to  them  after  the  defeat 
of  Mardoens,  99 ;  they  institute  an  annl- 
rersary  festival  in  honour  of  those  who 
died  at  the  battle,  101,  102;  siege  of 
Platsea  by  the  Thebans,  187 ;  Platiea  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  LaoedaBmoniana, 
200,  210 ;  by  the  Thebans,  566 ;  the  PU- 
tseans  retire  to  Athens,  ibid.;  they  indaee 
Alexander  to  destroy  Thebes,  iii.  106,  107 ; 
that  prince  permits  them  to  build  their 
city,  181. 

PLA'  TO  retires  to  Megara  to  avoid  the  rage 
of  the  Athenians,  ii.  425 ;  he  travels  into 
Sicily,  493 ;  bis  friendship  with  Dion,  ibid.; 
second  voyage  into  Sicily,  515;  wonderful 
change  occasioned  by  his  presence  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  516;  a 
conspiracy  of  the  courtiers  to  prevent  its 
effects,  517 ;  he  quits  the  court,  and  retoma 
into  Greece,  519 ;  adventure  that  happens 
to  him  at  Olympia,  ibid. ;  be  goes  a  third 
time  to  Sicily ;  be  returns  to  the  court  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  520;  Dionyslaa 
differs  with  him,  521;  be  permits  him  to 
return  into  Greece,  ibid.;  his  death,  iiL 
23. 

PLEM-MYRl-UM,  isle  near  Syraenae,  iL 
249. 

PLIS'TAR-CHUS,  son  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  iL  113. 

PLIS'THE-NBS,  son  of  Atreua,  king  of 
MycensB,  i.  525. 

PLIS'TO-NAX,  king  of  LacedsBmonia,  taket 
pains  to  cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.  225;  bia 
death,  292. 

PLU'TARCH  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Athe- 
nians to  aid  Enbcea  against  Philip,  iii.  69 ; 
his  perfidy,  70 ;  Phocion  drives  him  oat  of 
Eretria,  ibid. 

P^'CI-LE,  a  gallery  or  poroh  of  paintings 
at  Athens,  where  the  Stoies  used  to  as- 
semble, ii  53. 

PO'E-SY,  Greek  poets,  L  563  ;  emulation  m 
disputing  ^e  prises  in  the  Olympic  gaases, 
L  72;  poets  who  invented  and  improved 
tragedy  and  comedy,  73. 

POL'E-MARCH,  magistrate  at  Athens,  em- 
ployed  both  to  administer  justice  and  eoa- 
maod  armies,  iL  48,  452. 
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P0-LI-0R-CE'TE8,  name  giTen  Demetrius, 
■on  of  Antigonaa,  lit.  349. 

PO-LT-iB'NUS,  senator  of  BTracnsOi  ha- 
rangues the  people  upon  the  action  of  An- 
dranadorus,  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus, 
It.  409. 

PO-LTB'I-DAS,  Laoedamonian,  it  charged 
with  the  war  against  Olynthns,  and  takes 
that  eity,  ii.  555. 

PO-LTB'I-US,  Qreek  historian ;  his  amotion 
at  the  funeral  of  Philopoemen,  iv.  121; 
chosen  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
by  the  Acbseans,  127;  elected  general  of 
the  horse,  207;  deputed  to  the  Consul 
Mareius,  209 ;  sares  the  Achssans  a  con- 
siderable expense,  212;  he  is  inoiuded  in 
the  number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  251 ;  his  friendship  with  the  second 
Scipio  Africanus,  251,  L  321;  returns  to 
Peloponnesus,  iv,  272;  seal  in  defending 
Philopcemen's  memory,  ibid. ;  proof  which 
he  gives  of  his  disintorestedness,  ibid. ;  he 
estiu>lishes  good  order  and  tranquillity  in 
the  country,  273;  returns  to  Rome,  and 
accompanies  Scipio  to  the  siege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  ibid.;  after  Scipio's  death  he  re- 
turns to  his  own  country,  where  he  ends 
his  days,  ibid. 

FO-LTB'I-US,  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Aohseans,  iii  587. 

PO-LTC'RA-TES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  i.  443; 
singular  history  of  that  tyrant,  463,  464; 
his  miserable  end,  404. 

PO-LTG'RATBS,  first  minister  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  renders  that  prince  great  ser- 
yices,  iv.  109. 

PO-LYD'A-MUS,  famous  Atbleta  of  an- 
tiquity, i.  59. 

PO-LY.DEC'TES,  king  of  Sparta,  and  bro- 
ther of  Lycurgus,  i.  101. 

P0-LT-D0'RU8,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant 
of  PhersD,  killed  by  Polyphron  his  brother, 
IL  580. 

PO-LTG'A-MY,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  142. 

PO-LYO-T.O'TUS,  famous  painter,  generous 
action  of  his  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  53. 

POLHT-PHRON  is  substituted  to  Jason, 
tyrant  of  PhersB,  his  brother,  ii.  580 ;  Icills 
Polydorus  bis  other  brother,  and  is  soon 
after  killed  himself  by  Alexander  of  Pheras, 
ibid. 

PO-LYS-PER'CHON,  Byraonsaa,  kUla  <M. 
lippus,  Dion's  murdiisrer,  iL  5<36. 

P0-LY8-PBR'CH0N,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  reduces  a  country  called  Buba- 
oene,  iii.  226 ;  ridicules  a  Persian  for  pros- 
trating himself  before  Alexander,  for  which 
be  is  put  in  prison,  and  soon  after  pardoned, 
S27 ;  he  takes  the  city  of  Ora,  235 ;  he  is 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
governor  of  Macedonia  by  Antipater,  321 ; 
he  recalls  Olympian,  and  endeavonrs  to 
lecnre  Greece  to  himself,  322 ;  he  is  driven 
out  of  Macedonia  by  Cassander,  335 ;  ho 
causes  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander, 
and  hie  mother,  Barsina,  to  be  put  to  death, 
S56. 

PO-LTS'TRA-TUS,  Macedonian  soldier,  car- 
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ries  drink  to  Darius  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  receives  his  last  words,  rii.  194. 

PO-LYX-BN'I-DBS,  admiral  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  defeated  by  Livios,  iv.  76 ;  he 
defeate  Pansistratas,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Rhodes,  by  a  stratagem,  78 ;  he  is 
defeated  by  iBmilius,  and  reduced  to  retire 
to  Bphesus,  80. 

POL-Y-ZB'NUS,  brother-in-law  of  Dio- 
nysius,  having  declared  against  him,  flies, 
ii.  499. 

POL-Y-ZE'LUS,  brother  of  Hiero  I.,  king 
of  Syracuse,  |^es  his  brother  umbrage,  iL 
176 ;  Theron  his  son-in-law  takes  his  part 
ibid. 

POM.PEI'US,  (L.)  Roman  officer,  oom- 
mands  a  small  body  of  troops  during  the 
war  with  Perseus,  and  retires  to  an  emi- 
nence, where  he  defends  himself  valiantly, 
iv.  206. 

POM'PBY  succeeds  Luoullus  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  iv.  473;  his  conduct 
upon  arriving  in  his  goveromont,  474;  be 
offers  Mithridates  peace,  ibid.;  he  gains 
several  victories  over  that  prince,  477 ;  he 
marches  into  Armenia  against  Tigranes, 
who  comes  and  surrenders  himself  to  him, 
478;  he  pursues  Mithridates,  and  in  his 
way  subjecte  the  Albanians  and  Iberians, 
480;  tired  of  following  Mithridates,  he 
eomes  to  Syria,  of  which  he  takes  posses- 
sion, and  pute  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 
Seleueidee,  386,  481 ;  he  marches  to  Pon- 
tus,  483;  he  returns  into  Syria,  ibid.; 
Pompey's  expeditions  into  Arabia,  351, 
486 ;  and  Judea,  362 ;  he  takes  Jerusalem, 
enters  the  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Sane* 
torum,  ibid. ;  after  having  reduced  Pontas, 
he  retams  to  Rome,  and  receives  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  487 ;  after  his  defeat 
at  Pharsalia,  he  retires  into  Egypt,  and  it 
killed,  497. 

PON'TUS,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  32, 115 ; 
chronological  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Poatus,  ibid. 

PO-PIL'I-US  (C.)  is  sentinto  IRgypU  It.  159 ; 
which  obliges  Antiochus  to  quit,  and  leave 
the  two  brothers,  Ptolemies,  iii  possession 
of  it,  160 ;  he  is  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to 
publish  the  decree  of  the  senate  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks,  207. 

POR'PHY-RY,  a  learned  pagan,  an  enemy 
of  Christianity,  iv.  182. 

P(yRUS,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  who  restores  him 
his  dominions,  iii.  239,  240. 

POSTS :  inrention  ef  posts  and  couriers,  I 
443,  450. 

PO-THPNUS,  Ptolemy's  minister,  dethrones 
Cleopatra,  It.  496;  he  advises  the  death 
of  Pompey,  ibid.;  endeavours  to  render 
CsBsar  odious,  498 ;  he  prevents  the  effecc 
of  Csssar's  decree,  and  makes  the  Egyp- 
tians take  arms  against  him,  499 ;  Csssar 
puts  him  to  death,  500. 

PO-TI-DA'A,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  rerolte 
against  the  Athenians,  who  besiege  it,  it. 
162,  163;  PhUip  takes  it  firom  the  Atha- 
niansp  iii.  42. 
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POVER-TT,  loTe  of  it  inititoied  at  8|>arU,  | 
ii.  4»b. 

•ilEX.ASTES,  oonlldent  of  Cmnbyses,  kilU 
Smerdis  by  bis  order,  L  462 ;  bi«  base  aad 
moDBjlroas  flattery  of  CambyMt,  468; 
proinises  to  declare  Smerdie  the  Magian 
tbc  true  eon  of  Cymti  467  ;  epeaki  to  the 
people  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  de- 
eUree  the  eoDtrary ;  then  throwa  binnMlf 
down  and  U  killed,  ibid. 

PRI>A-PA'TI>U8,  son  of  Arsacee  IL,  king 
of  Parthia,  ir.  359. 

PRI-E'NE,  city  of  Ionia,  iL  160. 

PRO'CLES  reigne  at  Bparta  with  his  brother 
Eurysthenes,  L  100. 

PRO-CU-LErUS,  Roman  officer,  eomes  to 
Cleopatra  in  her  retirement,  and  adrisee 
her  to  pat  herself  into  Cesar's  hands,  ir, 
621;  be  makes  himself  master  of  the 
person  of  that  princess,  ibid.;  CsBsar 
orders  him  to  ask  her  what  she  desires  of 
him,  ibid. 

PRO-DI'COS,  a  name  given  to  the  goardiani 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  L  102. 

PROM'A-CHUS,  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
dies  in  a  debauch  with  that  prince,  iii. 
260. 

PROPU'E-CIES  in  respect  to  Pharaoh 
Hophra  and  the  Egyptians,  i.  180,  Ac. ; 
prophecies  concerning  Ninereh,  378; 
Babylon,  426;  Cyrus,  428;  Alexander, 
448;  Tyre,  ilL  153;  Antiochus  the  Great, 
iv.  104;  Seleucus  Pbilopater,  151;  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  ibid. ;  Jacob's  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  Messiah,  357. 

PR0-TAa'0-RA8,  brother  of  Nioooles,  ex- 
pels Eragoras  IL  from  Balamin,  and  reigns 
in  his  stead,  ilL  18;  he  is  confirmed  by 
Ochus,  21. 

PR0-TAO'0-RA8  of  Abdera,  his  opinion 
of  the  divinity,  ii.  245 ;  he  is  expelled  from 
Athens,  and  his  works  eaased  to  be  burnt, 
ibid. 

PRO'TB-US,  king  of  Argos,  i.  624. 

PRO'TE-US,  Macedonian  ;  Alexander  drinks 
to  him  in  the  bowl  of  Hercules,  iii.  273. 

PRO'TE-US,  king  of  Egypt,  stops  Uelen, 
and  restores  her  to  Menelaus,  L  169. 

PROTH'O-US,  senator  of  8parta,  opposes 
the  war  with  the  Thebaas,  but  is  disre- 
garded, ii.  568. 

PR0-T0G'E.NE8,  famous  painter:  regard 
Demetrius  had  for  him  during  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  iii.  379. 

PRO-TOM'A-CHUS,  one  of  the  Athenian 

generals  who  gained  the  rictory  near  the 
lands  of  Arginusse,  and  were  condemned 
at  their  return,  ii.  294,  297,  Ac. 

PROV'I-DENCB :    discourse    of    8oorates 

upon  providence,  ii.  405. 
PR0X'ENE8  of  Bceotia,  officer  in  the  army 

of    young    Cyrus,    ii.    324;    seised    by 

treachery,   and  put   to    death,   837;    his 

character,  ibid. 

PRirSI-AS  L,  king  of  Bithynia,  i.  114. 
PRU'SI-AS  IL,  king  of  Bithynia,  surnamed 
the  Hunter,  ibid. ;  he  declares  for  the  Ro- 


mans against  Antioefaus,  it.  79:  he  makei 
war  against  Enmenes,  L  30v;  eeitices 
rendered  him  by  Hannibal,  306,  307  ;  who^ 
notwithstanding,  agrees  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  Romans,  307 ;  he  desires  the  Ro- 
mans to  grant  Perseus  a  peace,  iv.  212; 
his  abject  flattery  in  the  senate,  254;  war 
with  Attains,  256 ;  the  senate  oUiges  him 
to  desist  and  make  satisfaction,  257;  in- 
tending to  pot  his  son  Nioomedes  to  death, 
he  is  killed  by  him,  ibid. 

PRT'TA-NIS,  name  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Corinth,  L  527. 

PSAM-MEN'I-TUS,  king  of  Egypt,  is  eon- 
quered  by  Cambyses,  who  used  him  with 
clemency,  L  185,  458 ;  but  striving  to  re- 
gain the  throne,  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

PSAM'MIS,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  179. 

PSAM-MET'I-CHUS,  one  of  the  twelve 
kings  in  Egypt,  is  banished,  i.  175 ;  defeats 
the  other  eleven,  and  remains  sole  monarch, 
175 ;  makes  war  against  the  king  of  As- 
syria, ibid. ;  he  besieges  Azotns,  and  takes 
it  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  ibid.; 
he  prevents  the  Scythians  from  invading 
Egypt,  ibid.;  his  method  of  knowing 
whether  the  Egyptians  were  the  moet  an- 
cient people  of  the  earth,  ibid.  Ac 

PTO-LB-MAPDA,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  So- 
ter,  is  married  to  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  iiL 
898. 

PTO-LE'MT,  son  of  Amyntas  IL  disputes 
the  crown  with  Perdiccas,  ii.  5S0 ;  Pelopi- 
das  excludes  him  from  the  throne,  580,  iiL 
38. 

PTO'LE-MY,  son  of  Seleucus,  is  kUled  at  the 
baUle  of  Ipsns,  iii.  135. 

PT<VLE.MY  L  son  of  Lagos,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's  generals,  takes  several  cities  of  In- 
dia, is  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  one  of  them  and  cured  soon  alter,  iii. 
253;  provinces  which  fell  to  him,  297; 
causes  the  body  of  Alexander  to  be  carried 
to  Alexandria,  812;  enters  into  a  league 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenea,  314;  he 
becomes  master  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Judea,  and  takes  Jerusalem,  319 ;  he  formi 
a  league  against  Antigonus,  347 ;  he  seiies 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  defeats  Deme- 
trius, 349 ;  he  takes  Tyre,  350 ;  defeat  of 
one  of  his  generals  by  Demetrius,  ibid.; 
different  expeditions  of  Ptolemy  against 
Antigonus,  366;  Ptolemy  is  defeated  by 
Demetrius,  who  takes  from  him  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  365 ;  Ptolemy  assumes  the  title  of 
king,  ibid. ;  he  sends  aid  to  the  Rhodiani, 
873,  374 ;  who,  in  gratitude,  give  him  the 
title  of  Soter,  379;  Ptolemy  allies  himself 
with  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysiraaehns, 
against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  384; 
these  four  princes  divide  the  empire  of 
Alexander  among  them,  386:  Ptolemy 
retakes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  393 ;  he  re- 
news the  league  with  Lysimachns  and 
Seleucns  against  Demetrius,  395  ;  he  abdi- 
cates the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  401;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
405;  praise  of  that  prince,  ibid.;  famous 
library  which  he  oaosed  to  be  <vaeled  at 
Alexandria,  402. 
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PTO'LE-mT  IL  sarnained  Philadelphu?,  is 
pl»co#by  his  father  Ptolemy  Soter  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  iii.  401;  feast  which 
he  gave  the  people  on  his  accession  to  the 
erowD,  405  ,*  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  413 ;  his  resentment  against  Deme- 
trius Phalerens,  ibid. ;  he  canees  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
424;  he  oultivates  the  amity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 452;  his  liberality  to  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  ibid. ;  sends  aid  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 453 ;  revolt  of  Magus,  454 ;  Ptolemy 
quells  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him, 
ibid. ;  works  of  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to 
commerce,  457 ;  he  comes  to  an  accommo- 
daUoo  with  Magus,  ibid.;  war  between 
Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  459 ;  peace  be- 
tween those  princes,  460 ;  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  403 ;  character  and  qualities 
of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  his  taste  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  459,  463 ;  his  application  to 
make  commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions, 
458. 

PTO'LE-MY  IIL  surnamed  Erergetes,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  iii. 
464 ;  for  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice, 
he  puts  Laodice  to  death,  and  seizes  part 
of  Asia,  468 ;  in  returning  from  that  expe- 
dition, he  goee  to  Jerusalem,  and  offers 
sacrifices  there  to  the  God  of  Israel,  469; 
league  of  Antiochus  Hieraz  and  Seleucus 
Gallinicus  against  Ptolemy,  470 ;  the  latter 
comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleuous, 
ibid. ;  he  causes  Antiochus  to  be  seised, 
and  imprisons  him,  473  f  he  augments  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  473;  he  gives  Jo- 
seph, the  nephew  of  Onias,  the  farm  of  the 
revenues  of  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria, 
Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  475 ;  arri- 
val of  Cleomenes  at  the  court  of  Egypt, 
520 ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Evergefees,  ibid. ; 
Ptolemy's  liberality  to  the  Rhodians,  521. 

PTO'LE-MT  IV.  surnamed  Philopater,  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  ii.  521,  522;  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  of  that  prince  to  Cleome- 
nes, 542 ;  Antiochus  the  Great  undertakes 
to  recover  Coelosyria  from  Ptolemy,  525; 
short  truce  between  these  two  princes, 
533;  Ptolemy  gains  a  victory  over  Antio- 
chus at  Raphia,  535 ;  he  comes  to  Jerusa- 
lem, ibid. ;  rage  and  revenge  of  Ptolemy 
against  the  Jews,  because  they  refuse  to 
let  him  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  ibid. ;  he 
grants  Antiochus  peace,  536;  the  Egyp- 
tians revolt  against  Philopater,  537 ;  that 
prince  gives  himself  up  to  all  manner  of 
excesses,  ibid. ;  he  puts  Arsinoe,  his  wife, 
and  sister,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  dies,  worn 
out  with  debanohes,  595. 

PTO'LE-MY  V.  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age 
of  five  years  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  Philopater,  iv.  7 ;  Antio- 
chus the  Great  and  Philip  enter  into  a 
league  to  invade  his  dominions,  8;  Pto- 
lemy is  put  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Romans,  13;  Aristomenes,  the  young 
king's  guardian  for  the  Romans,  having 
taken  P<Uestine  and  Coelosyria  from  Antio- 
chus, Antiochu*  retakes  those  provinces, 
IS,  iz ;  conspiracy  of  Scopus  against  Pto- 


lemy frustrated  by  Aristomenes,  46;  Pto- 
lemy is  declared  of  age,  ibid. ;  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus,  57 ;  be 
makes  an  alliance  with  the  Achseans,  108; 
he  treats  Hyroanus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  with 
great  marks  of  favour  and  friendship,  109 ; 
he  takes  a  disgust  to  Aristomenes,  and 
puts  him  to  death,  46,  109;  he  abandons 
himself  to  all  sorta  of  excesses,  109;  the 
Egyptians  form  sevenU  conspiracies  against 
him,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy  chooses  Polycrates  for 
his  prime  minister,  with  whose  assistance 
he  subdues  the  rebels,  ibid. ;  he  renews  the 
alliance  with  the  Achseans,  110;  he  forms 
the  design  of  attacking  Seleucus,  128 ;  the 
principal  persons  of  his  conrt  poison  him, 
ibid. 

PTO'LE-MY  VI.  called  Philometer,  at  six 
years  old,  succeeds  his  father  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes, iv.  128;  cause  of  war  arises  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
153;  coronation  of  Ptolemy,  153;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Antiochus,  155 ;  he  loses  a  second 
battle  against  Antiochus,  and  is  taken  pris- 
oner, 156 ;  the  Alexandrians  elect  his  bro- 
ther Ptolemy  Evergetes  II.  surnamed  also 
Physcon,  in  his  place,  157 ;  Antiochus  re- 
places Philometer  in  appearance  upon  the 
throne,  160;  the  two  brothers  unite  and 
reign  Jointly,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  prevent 
Antiochus  f^om  disturbing  them,  161;  Phi- 
lometer is  dethroned  by  his  brother  Phys- 
eon,  286 ;  he  goes  to  Rome  to  implore  aid, 
ibid. ;  the  senate  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  287;  new  differ- 
ences arise  between  Philometer  and  Phys- 
con, 288 ;  Philometer  refuses  to  evacuate 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  Physcon,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ibid. ;  he  pardons  him  and  restores  him  bis 
dominions,  ibid. ;  he  marries  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  Alexander  Bala,  295 ;  he  per- 
mits Onias  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews 
in  Egypty  ibid.;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of 
Alexander,  his  son-in-law,  attacked  by  De- 
metrius, 297;  plot  of  Ammonius  against 
Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  upon  the  refusal  of  Alex- 
ander to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  Philometer 
takes  his  daughter  from  him,  and  gives  her 
to  Demetrius,  and  aids  him  in  re-ascending 
his  futiier's  throne,  ibid.;  Philometer's 
death,  297. 

PTO'LE-MY  VIL  called  Evergetes  IL  and 
Physcon,  son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  is 
placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  his  oldest  brother's 
stead,  iv.  157 ;  the  two  brothers  unite  and 
reign  jointly,  160  ;  they  prepare  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Antio- 
ehns,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  oblige  that  prince 
to  leave  those  two  princes  in  tranquillity, 
161 ;  Physcon  dethrones  Philometer,  286 ; 
the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom  between 
the  two  brothers,  287 ;  Physcon,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  part  given  him,  goes  to  Rome, 
and  demands  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  the  Romans  at^udge  it 
to  him,  ibid. ;  the  people  of  Cyrenaica  op- 
pose Physcon's  entrance  into  this  country, 
288;  that  prince  re-establishes  himself  in 
that  country,  and,  by   his  bad  conduct 
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eausef  attempto  to  be  made  agalDSt  bis  life, 
ibid. ;  be  makes  a  second  voyage  lo  Rone, 
and  carries  bis  con^>laints  tbitber  against 
bis  brother,  ibid. ;  be  undertakes  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
ibid.,'  Pbilometer  beats  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  generously  re- 
stores him  bis  dominions,  289,  290 ;  Phys- 
con  marries  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Pbilo- 
meter, ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
puts  bis'  brother's  son  to  death,  298; 
rhyscon's  excess  of  folly  and  debauchery, 
806 ;  Bcipio  Africanus  the  younger  goes  to 
that  prince's  court,  307;  Physcon  nuts 
away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  her  daughter 
by  Pbilometer,  named  also  Cleopatra,  315; 
horrible  cruelties  which  he  commits  in 
Egypt,  ibid. ;  a  general  revolt  reduces  him 
to  quit  that  kingdom,  ibid. ;  new  cruelties 
of  Physcon,  ibid. :  be  returns  into  Egypt, 
and  re-ascends  the  throne,  307 ;  he  supports 
the  impostor  Alexander  Zabina,  and  lends 
bim  his  army  to  place  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Syria,  ibid. ;  he  gires  bis  daughter  Try- 
pbena  in  marriage  to  Grypus,  319  ;  Phys- 
.    con's  death,  ibid. 

PTO'LE-MY  VIIL  called  Latbyrus,  succeeds 
bis  father  Physcon,  iv.  320 ;  Cleopatra,  his 
mother,  obliges  bim  to  repudiate  his  eldest 
sister,  and  marry  Selena  his  youngest, 
321 ;  Latbyrus  aids  Antiochns  the  Cyzice- 
nian,  against  John  Hyrcanus,  523 ;  Cleo- 
patra takes  her  daughter  Selena  from  La- 
tbyrus, and  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt,  and 
eon  tent  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus, 320 ;  Latbyrus  sends  an  army  to  re- 
duce Ptolemais,  and  marches  in  person 
against  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  over 
whom  be  gains  a  great  victory,  326 ;  bar- 
barous action  of  Latbyrus  after  the  battle, 
ibid.;  be  raises  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
827;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians, 
and  replaced  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
831;  Upper  Egypt  revolts  against  him, 
882 ;  Latbyrus  destroys  Thebes,  whither 
the  rebels  had  retired,  ibid. ;  be  dies  soon 
after,  ibid.  * 

PTO'LE-MT  IX.  king  of  Egypt  See  Alex- 
ander, SOB  of  Physcon. 

PTO'LE-MT  X.  son  of  Alexander  L  king  of 
Egypt    See  Alexander  II. 

PTO'LE-MY  XI.  sumamed  Auletea,  is  placed 
by  the  Alexaodriana  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Alexander  II.  iv. 
837  ;  be  causes  himself  to  be  declared  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the 
credit  of  Cse^ar  and  Pompey,  490 ;  he  op- 
presses his  subjects  in  consequence  with 
taxations,  489;  he  is  obliged  to  escape, 
and  the  Alexandrians  place  Berenice  on 
the  throne,  ibid.;  he  goes  to  Rome,  and 
with  money  gains  the  suffrages  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  commonwealth,  for  his 
re-establishment,  ibid. ;  be  causes  most  of 
ibe  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  Egyptians  to 
Rome  to  justify  their  revolt,  to  be  mur- 
dered, 491 ;  an  oracle  of  the  Sybil  is  pro- 
duced against  him,  ibid. ;  Gabinius  rein- 
states bim  upon  the  throne,  495 ;  Auletes 
puts  bis  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ibid. ; 


I  bis  ingratitude  and  perfidy  tf  RabirHn^ 
I  ibid. ;  death  of  Aul<)te*»  ibid.  # 
PTO'LB-MY  XIL  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes^ 
reigns  after  bis  father  with  his  si$ter  Cleo- 
patra, iv.  495,496;  he  expels  Cleopatra, 
496  ;  he  causes  Pompey  to  be  assassinated 
by  the  adviee  of  Tbeodotns,  ibid. ;  Cs&ear 
makes  himself  judge  between  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  498 ;  Cesser  seenres  the  person 
of  Ptolemy,  499;  he  releases  bim,  602; 
Ptolemy  renews  the  war  against  C«mr, 
503;  he  is  defeated,  and  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  while  endeavouring  to  escape,  ibid. 

PTO'LE-MY  I.  king  of  Cyprus  brother  of 
Auletes,   is   deposed   by   the  Romans,  It. 
i       840 ;  be  poisons  himself,  ibid. 

PTO'LE-MY  II.  son  of  Auletes,  is  made 
I  king  of  Cyprus  by  Csesar,  iv.  499 ;  also  of 
I  Egypt  jointly  with  Cleopatra,  503 ;  she  poi- 
I  sons  Ptolemy,  504. 
PTO'LE-MY,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopi»tn, 
is  proclaimed  king  of  Syria  by  Antony,  iv. 
512. 

PTO'LE-MY  A'PLON,  natural  son  of  Phys- 
con, is  made  king  of  Cyrenaica,  iv.  321 ;  he 
leaves  bis  kingdom,  by  will,  to  Uie  Romans, 
329. 

PTO'LE-MY  (CERAUNUS,)  or  Thondenr, 
son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  quits  the  oonrt  and 
retires  to  Lysimachna,  and  then  to  Selea- 
cus,  iiL  401,  415;  he  engages  the  latter  in 
a  war  with  Lysimachns,  415;  he  assassi- 
nates Seleucus,  and  seises  his  dominions, 
418;  he  marries  his  sister  Arsinoe,  widow 
of  Lysimachus,  and  causes  bis  two  sons  by 
her  to  be  murdered,  419;  he  banishes  her, 
ibid. ;  and  is  soon  after  killed  bj  the  Gaida, 
420. 

PTO'LE-MY  (MACRON,)  goremor  of  Cy- 
prus under  Ptolemy  Pbilometer,  revolts, 
and  gives  the  possession  of  it  to  Antiochns 
Epipbanes,  iv.  166,  166;  Antioobus  gives 
him  a  ahare  in  his  confidence,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  156; 
he  marches  against  the  Jewa,  and  is  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabeus,  171 ;  he  be- 
comes a  friend  to  the  Jews,  283 ;  Antiochns 
Eplphanes  deprives  him  of  his  govern* 
ment»  and  in  despair  be  poisons  bimsel^ 
ibid. 

PTO'LE-MY,  son  of  Pyrrhn^  is  killed  in  a 
battle  with  the  Laoedsemopians,  iii.  448. 

PTO'LE-MY,  one  of  the  officers  of  Philip, 
unites  with  Apelles  in  the  conspiracy 
against  that  prince,  iii.  556 ;  for  which  he 
is  put  to  death,  558. 

PUL,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  does  penance 
upon  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  L  858. 

PUL'CHER  (P.  CLAUDIUS)  consul,  if 
beaten  at  sea  by  Adherbal,  the  Carthagi- 
nian general,  i.  245. 

PU'NIC,  origin  and  signtileation  of  that 
word,  L  187  ;  Punic  wars,  233,  266,  314. 

PYD'NA,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  subjected  by 
Philip,  iii.  42 ;  famous  victory  gained  by 
Paulus  jSrailius  over  Perseus,  near  that 
city,  iv.  229,  230. 

PY-LAO'ORI,  representatiTai  of  tlia  Ov». 
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eian  citiei  is  the  Ampbietjonio  Council,  iiL 
77. 

PY'LUS,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  (he 
AtbenianSi  iu  212. 

PTR'A-MID:  description  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Bgypty  i.  126,  170 ;  judgment  to  be 
formed  of  tboee  famous  structures,  126. 

PYR'RHUS,  ^tolian  general,  twice  beaten 
by  Philip,  iii.  570. 

PYR'RHUS,  son  of  i&aoides  king  of  Epirus, 
is  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the  revolted, 
iii.  390;  he  is  re-established  upon  the 
throne  of  Epirus,  by  Olaucias  king  of  Illy- 
rlum,  391;  the  Molossians  revolt  against 
him,  and  plunder  all  bis  riches,  ibid. ;  he 
retires  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus, 
ibid. ;  he  distiDguishes  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  386,  391 ;  he  goes  to  £g}'pt  as  a 
hostage  for  Demetrius,  ibid. ;  he  niarries 
Antigone,  daughter  of  Berenice,  ibid.; 
Ptolemy  gives  him  a  fleet  and  moneyi  of 
which  be  makes  use  for  repossessing  him- 
self of  his  dominions,  ibid. ;  Pyrrbus  takes 
Macedonia  from  Demetrius,  and  is  declared 
king  of  it,  395 ;  he  divides  that  kingdom 
with  Lysimachus,  397 ;  he  is  soon  obliged 
to  quit  it,  398  ;  the  Tarentines  call  in  Pyr- 
rbus to  their  aid  against  the  Romans,  427 ; 
that  prince  goes  to  Italy,  428 ;  he  defeats 
the  consul  Livinus,  431 ;  be  causes  propo- 
sals of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  Romans, 
432 ;  eonversation  of  Pyrrbus  with  Fabri- 
cius,  433,  Ac ;  Pyrrbus  gains  a  second  ad- 
vantage over  the  Romans,  439 ;  expeditions 
of  Pyrrbus  in  Sicily,  440,  i.  232;  he  returns 
into  Italy,  iii.  442;  be  plunders  the  temple 
of  Proserpine,  in  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  ibid.;  be  is  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 443;  be  returns  into  Epirus,  443; 
he  throws  himself  into  Macedonia,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  it  for  a  time,  after 
having  defeated  Antigonus,  ibid. ;  expedi- 
tion of  Pyrrbus  into  Peloponnesus,  445; 
he  besieges  Sparta  ineffectually,  446 ;  he  is 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  450;  good 
and  bad  characters  of  Pyrrbus,  397,  427, 
^51. 

PY-THAG'0-RUS,  Lacedssmonian,  com- 
mands part  of  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  ii.  323. 

PY-THAG'0-RAS,  son  of  Eragoras,  defends 
the  city  of  Salamin,  besieged  by  Artax- 
erxes, during  his  Other's  absenoe,  iL  382. 

PY-THAG'0-RAS,  philosopher,  goes  to  Italy 
and  settles  at  Crotona,  where  he  opens  a 
school  of  philosophy,  ii.  180;  noviciate  of 
silence  which  he  made  his  disciples  observe, 
ibid. 

FYTH'AR-CHUS,  of  Cysicum,  gains  the 
favour  of  Cyrus,  who  gives  him  the 
revenues  of  seven  cities  for  a  pension,  1. 
437. 

PYTH'E-AS,  famous  astronomer,  iv.  261. 

PYTH'E-A8,  rashly  engages  the  Boeotians 
to  unite  against  the  Romans,  iv.  268;  he 
is  put  to  death  by  Metellus,  269. 

PYTH'I-A,  priestess  cf  Apollo  at  Delphos, 
1.46 


PYTH'I-A6,  friend  of  Damon;  trial  of  their 
friendship,  ii.  510. 

PYTH'IC  games :  celebrated  games  of  GreeeOy 
i.  53. 

PYTH'I-US,  Lydian  prince,  generous  offer 
which  he  makes  Xerxes  of  his  riches,  ii. 
65 ;  means  which  the  princess,  his  wife, 
uses  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  injustice 
and  ridicule  of  his  conduct,  65;  cruelty 
which  Pythius  experiences  from  Xerxes, 
ibid. 

PYTH-O-DO'RUS,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Leonites,  is  banished  by  the  AUienians,  ii. 
233. 

PY'THON  of  Bysantium,  famous  rhetorician, 
is  deputed  by  Philip  to  the  Thebans  to  in- 
eline  them  to  peace,  iii.  80. 


B. 


RA-BIR'I-US  (POSTHUMUS)  demands  of 
Ptolemy  A uletes  the  sums  be  had  lent  him 
at  Rome,  but  is  used  basely,  iv.  495 ;  he  is 
accused  at  Rome  of  assisting  Ptolemy  to 
corrupt  the  senate,  ibid. ;  Cicero  makes  his 
defeuee,  ibid. 

RA'GAU,  name  of  the  place  where  Nebu- 
chodonosor  caused  Phraortes  to  be  put  to 
death,  i.  876. 

RA-MES'SES  (MIAMUN),  king  of  Egypt, 
makes  slaves  of  the  Israelites,  L  164. 

RAM'MI-US,  oitisen  of  Brundusium,  ordered 
by  Perseus  to  poison  Eumenes,  to  whom 
he  discovers  the  whole,  iv.  190. 

RA'PHI-A,  in  Palestine,  where  Antiochns 
the  Great  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Pbilo- 
pater,  iii.  586. 

RE-GIL'LUS  (L.  ^MILIUS)  command* 
the  Remap  fleet,  iv.  77 ;  he  gains  a  victory 
over  Polyxenides,  admiral  of  Antlochus, 
80 ;  he  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
94. 

REG'U-LUS,  (M.  ATILIUS,)  consul,  defeats 
at  sea  the  Carthaginians,  i.  236 ;  he  goes  ta 
Africa,  ibid.;  the  Romans  continue  him  in 
the  command  as  proconsul,  ibid. ;  he  de- 
feats the  Carthaginians,  and  seises  Tunis, 
238;  elated  with  success,  he  is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
241 ;  they  send  him  to  Rome  to  propose 

\ihe  exchange  of  prisoners,  243;  at  his 
return  they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death, 
ibid. 

RE-LI'GI-ON :  origin  and  source  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ancients,  L  84,  Ac. 

RE-O-MITH'RAS,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  de- 
livers up  the  principal  rebels  to  that  prince, 
to  make  his  own  peace,  and  keeps  the 
money  which  he  had  brought  from  Egypt 
for  the  confederacy,  ii.  603. 

RE-TREAf  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  ii. 

S.S0. 
RHAD-A-MAN'THUS,  brother  of   Minos, 

appointed  by  bim  to  administer  Justice  in 

his  capital,  ii.  441. 

RHAMP-SIN'I-TUS,  king  of  Egypt,  L  170 
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BHE'OI-UMy  dtjr  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league 
against  Dionysiut,  ii.  489 ;  it  makes  peace 
wirb  that  tyrant^  ibid. ;  iU  refueal  to  give 
bim  a  wife,  and  the  iDsoleDt  annwer  with 
which  that  refusal  is  atteoded,  500 ;  Dio- 
nysius  besieges  it  out  of  revenge,  ibid.; 
miserable  fate  of  that  city,  ibid. ;  Roman 
legion,  by  the  aid  of  the  Mamertines,  comes 
and  settles  there,  after  having  expelled  the 
inhabitants,  i.  234 ;  the  Romans  re-establish 
the  inhabitants,  ibid. 

RHIS-I-A'SES,  Aobsani  prevents  his  son 
Mnemon  from  opposing  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  iv.  20. 

RHODES,  an  island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
i.  33 ;  Rhodes  takes  arms  against  Athens, 
iii.  8 ;  it  is  declared  free,  13 ;  it  is  subjected 
by  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  15  ;  the  Rbod- 
ians    undertake     to     dethrone    Artcmisa, 
widow  of  that  prince,   16;  that  princess 
takes  their  city,  ibid. ;  the  death  of  Arte- 
misa  reinstates  their  liberty,  18;  the  Rho- 
dians  refuse  to  aid  Antigonus  against  Pto- 
lemy, 368 ;  Demetrius  besieges  their  city, 
37 1 ;  be  raises  the  siege  a  year  after,  by  a 
peace  very  honourable  for  the  Rhodians, 
378 ;  he  makes  them  a  present  of  all  the 
machines  of  war  employed  in  that  siege, 
379;  the  Rhodians  erect  the  famous  Co- 
lossus, with  the  money  raised  by  the  sale 
of  those   machines,  ibid. ;   their  impious 
flattery  of  Ptolemy,  to  express  their  grati- 
tude for  the  aid  he  had  given  them  during 
that    siege,    ibid.;    great    earthquake    at 
Rhodes,   by   which    the   famous   Colossus 
was  thrown  down,  521 ;  emulation  of  the 
neighbouring  princes    in    consoling  that 
afflicted  city,  521,  iv.  401;  war  between 
the   Rhodians   and   Byzantines,   and   the 
causes  of  it,  iii.   530;  peace  restored  be- 
tween the  two  people,  531 ;  war  between 
the  Rhodians  and  Philip,  iv.  9 ;  they  de- 
feat Hannibal  at  sea,  79 ;  dispute  between 
the   Rhodians    and    Eumenes   before   the 
Romans,  concerning  the  Qrecian  cities  of 
Asia,  89,  Ao. ;  the  Rhodians  signalize  their 
seal  for  Rome  in  the  war  with   Perseus, 
194;  they  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and 
to  the  Roman   army  in  Macedonia,  who 
speak  there  in  favour  of  Perseus  with  ex- 
traordinary insolence,  212,  224 ;  they  send 
deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavour  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  senate,  246 ;  alter 
long  and  warm  solicitations,  tbey  prevail 
to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  tbe  Ro- 
man people,  248. 

RHO-DO-GU'NA,  daughter  of  Mitbridates, 
king  of  the  Parthians,  is  married  to  Deme- 
trius, king  of  Syria,  iv.  304. 

RHONE,  a  river;  passage  of  the  Rhone  by 
Hannibal,  L  263. 

RO'MANS :  first  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  i.  214;  the  Romans 
send  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  citiee 
of  Oreeee,  ii.  121 ;  second  treaty  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  i.  220; 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrbns,  iiL 
430;  they  are  defeated  in  two  battles  by 
that  prince>  431,  439 ;  they  gain  a  great 
victory  over  that  prince,  and  oblige  him  to 


quit  Italy,  443;  tbey  punish  their  citixenB 
who  settled  in  Rhegium,  i.  234  -  they  send 
ambassadors  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
make  an  alliance  with  that  prinee,  iiL  462 ; 
tbey  aid  the  MamerUnes  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, L  234;  they  make  an  ailianet 
with   Hiero,   king  of  Syracuse,    iv.  395; 
they  form  a  design  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  for 
the  first  time,  i.  234;  tbey  beat  the  Car- 
thaginians,  first,  near  the  coast  ^f  Myle, 
and  afterwards  near  Ecnome,  237;  they 
go  to  Africa,  ibid.;  tbey  ar9  at  first  vic- 
torious, and  afterwards  defeated,  237,  4«. ; 
they  defeat  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  sight 
of  Sicily,  243 ;  they  go  to  Sicily,  and  form 
the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  244;  they  are  de- 
feated at  sea,  245 ;  tbey  gain  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  tbey 
grant  peace,  247  ;  they  take  Sardinia  from 
the    Carthaginians,    i.    255 ;    they   drive 
Teuta  out  of  lUyrium,  iii.  486 ;  tbey  send 
ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  notify  their 
treaty  with  the  lllyrians,  ibid. ;  the  Co- 
rinthians   admit    them   to   the    Isthmian 
games,  and  the  Athenians  grant  them  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  ibid.;    the  Romans 
drive  Demetrius  of  Pharus  out  of  Illyricnm, 
545 ;    they  send   ambassadors  to  demand 
him  of  Philip,  who  refuses  to  deliver  him 
up,   545;    they   declare  war  against  tba 
Carthaginians,  i.  261 ;   they  are  defeated 
near  the  Ticinns,  269;  near  Trebla,  272; 
and  the  lake   of  Thrasymene,  275 ;   they 
make    several  conquests   in    Spain,    380; 
tbey  lose  a  great  battle  near  Cannae,  2S0, 
281;  Hannibal  besieges  Rome,  287;   the 
Romans  are  defeated  in  Spain,  288 ;  they 
gain   a  great  battle  over  Asdrubal,  289, 
290;  they  go  to  Africa,  294;  tbey  defeat 
the  Carthaginians  near  Zama,  oblige  them 
to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  them,  296; 
they  send  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra, to  renew  their  ancient  alliance  with 
Egypt,  iii.  638 ;  they  gain  an  advantage 
over  Philip  at  Apollonia,  565 ;  they  break 
with  Hieronymus,  iv.  408 ;  upon  the  news 
of  that  prince's  death,  they  send  Marcellas 
into  Sicily,  ibid. ;  that  general  takes  Syra- 
cuse, 568 ;  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the 
iBtolians,  iii.  568 ;  the  Romans  send  Sul- 
pitiua  to   the  aid   of  the  ^tolians  and 
Philip,  569 ;  various  expeditions  of  that 
prsBtor  in    Macedonia,  571,  577;  e^^^'^ 
peace  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  in 
which  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  included, 
592 ;  the  Romans  accept  the  guardianship 
of  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  iv.  13;  tbey  de- 
clare war  against  Philip,  14;  tbey  defeat 
that  prince  in  a  battle,  19 ;   they  employ 
their  influence  with  Antiochus,  to  induce 
him  to  make  war  with  Attalus,  22 ;  expe- 
dition of  the  Romans  in  Pbocis,  26 ;  they 
make  a  treaty  with  Nabis,  32 ;  they  gain 
a  famous  victory  over  Philip  near  Seotosa 
and    Cynocephaie,   36;    they   grant    that 
prince  peace,  40 ;  they  reinstate  Oreeca  in 
its  ancient  liberty,  41 ;  tbey  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Antiochus,  44;  it  tends  only  to 
dispose  both  aides  to  an  open  rupture,  45 ; 
tbey  make  war  against  Nabia.  47 ;   tbey 
oblige  bim  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it 
him,  53;  preparations  on  sJl  aid«a  for  a 
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war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochas, 
(5;    reciprocal   but  ineffeotual  embassies 
between   them,  ibid.;    the  Romans  send 
teoops  against  Nabis,  who  had  broken  the 
treaty,  61 ;  they  declare  war  against  An- 
tiochus,  70 ;  they  gain  an  advantage  over 
that  prince  at  Thermopylss,  72 ;  they  de- 
feat Polyzenides,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  in 
two  engagements,  77,  80 ;  they  go  to  Asia, 
and  gain  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus 
near  Magnesia,  85,  Ac;  they  grant  him 
peace,  88 ;  they  reduce  the  JBtolians,  and 
grant  them  peace,   98;  they  subject  the 
Gauls  of  Asia,   103;   complaints  against 
Philip  carried  to  Rome,  112 ;  the  Romans 
send  commissioners  to  examine  into  those 
complaints,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
ill  treatment  of  Sparta  by  the  Aebaeans, 
112, 113 ;  new  complaints  carried  to  Rome 
against  Philip,  129 ;  the  Romans  send  back 
his  son  Demetrius  with  ambassadors,  129 ; 
they  favour  Masinissa*  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Carthaginians,!.  318;  they  send 
ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  conduct  of  Perseus,  iv.  185 ; 
they  break  with  that  prince,  191 ;  the  war 
is  formally  declared,  193 ;  the  Romans  are 
repulsed  near  the  river  Peneus,  202;  the 
aenate  make  a  wise  decree  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  avarice  of  the  generals  and  magistrates 
who  oppressed  the  allies,  207 ;  the  Romans 
penetrate  into  Macedonia,  209;  they  con- 
quer Gentius,  king  of  Illyrium,  223;  they 
gain  a  great  victory  over  Perseus  near  the 
eity  of  Pydna,  230,  231 ;  that  prince   is 
taken  with  his  children,  234;  decree  of  the 
senate,  which  grants  liberty  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  lllyrians,  236;  the  Romans 
oblige  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  quit  Egypt 
and  to  leave  the  tiro  reigning  brothers  in 
peace,  iv.  161,  102 ;  their  cruel  treatment 
of   the    ^tolians,  249;    those   who    had 
favoured  Perseus,  are  cited  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  their  conduct,  250 ;  a  thousand 
AehsBans  carried  thither,  ibid. ;  the  senate 
banishes  them  into  several  towns  of  Italy, 
252  ;  after  seventeen  years  of  banishment, 
they  are  sent  back  into  their  own  country, 
253 ;  they  refuse  Eumenes  entrance  into 
Rome,  254;  the  Romans  divide  the  king- 
dom  of  Egypt  between   Philometer  and 
Physcon,  287 ;  one  of  their  ambassadors  is 
killed  in  Syria,  289;  they  declare  the  Jews 
their  friends  and  allies,  291 ;  they  acknow- 
ledge Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  292 ;  they 
conquer  the  Lignrians,  and  give  their  terri- 
tory to  the  Marseillians,  259 ;  they  defeat 
Andriscus,  and  two  other  adventurers,  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  Macedonia, 
and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Roman 
province,  265;  they  declare  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  317 ;  they  order  them 
to  abandon  Cartiaage,  319;  they  besiege 
that  city,  and  demolish  it  entirely,  325; 
decree  of  the  senate  for  separating  several 
cities  from  the  Achean  league,  iv.  266; 
troubles  in  Achaia,  267 ;  the  Romans  de- 
feat the  Achseans,  and  take  Thebes,  269 ; 
they  gain  another  victory  over  the  AchsB- 
uii«,  take  Corinth,  and  bum  it,  269,  270 ; 
tbey  reduce  Greece  inte  a  Roman  province, 
271;  they  renew  the  treaties  made  with  the 


Jews,   305;  they  inherit  the  riches  and 
dominions  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
309;   they  reduce  Aristonicns,   who  had 
possessed  himself  of  them,  310 ;  war  of  the 
Romans  against  Jugurtha,  i.  339,  340 ;  Pto- 
lemy Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and  Nico- 
modes,  king  of  Bithynia,  leave  the  Romans 
their  dominions  at  their  deaths,  iv.  329, 
332;  the  Romans  reduce  those  kingdoms 
into  Roman   provinces,  332;   they  re-es- 
tablish   the    kings    of    Gappadocia    and 
Bithynia,   expelled  by  Mithridates,  485; 
massacre  of  all  the  Romans  and  Italians 
in  Asia  Minor,  438 ;  the  Romans  gain  three 
battles  against  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
446,  447;    they  grant  that  prince  peace, 
449 ;  second  war  of  the  Romans  with  Mith- 
ridates, 451 ;  they  are   defeated  by  that 
prince  in  a  battle,  454 ;  they  gain  a  great 
victory  over  him,  and  reduce  him  to  retire 
into  Armenia,  to  Tigrttnes,  his  son-in-law, 
459;  they  declare  war  against  Tigranes, 
and  defeat  him  in  a  batUe,  461 ;  second 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  united 
forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  470; 
they  again    gain    several   victories    over 
Mithridates,  who  had  recovered  bis  domin- 
ions, 477 ;  they  subject  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  479  ;  they  drive  Antiochus  Asi»- 
ticus  out  of  Syria,  and  reduce  that  king- 
dom into  a  Roman  province,  481 :  the  Ro 
mans  are  declared  heirs  by  the  will  of  Pto- 
lemy Alexander,  to  his  dominions  of  Egypt, 
337 ;  end  of  the  war  with  Mithridates,  486 ; 
the  Romans  drive  Ptolemy  out  of  Cyprus, 
341 ;   they  invade   Parthia,  and   are  de- 
feated,  360,    Ac;   they   declare   Ptolemy 
Auletes  their  friend  and  ally,  488 ;  Cappa- 
docia  is  also  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, 390;  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  in  respect  to  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  the  kings  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  94;  difference  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks,  276 ;  Roman  haughtiness, 
162;    ceremonies    at   setting  out  of   the 
consul  and  army,  197 ;  difference  of  taste 
of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in  respect  to 
shows,  t  70. 

RO-SA'CES,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia, 
commands  a  detachment  in  the  army  of 
Ochus  against  Egypt,  iii.  21. 

RO-SA'CES,  Persian  lord,  his  valour  at  the 

battle  of  the  Granious,  iii.  116. 
ROX-A'NA,  sister  of  Statira;   tragical  eixl 

of  that  princess,  ii.  310. 

ROX-A'NA,  daughter  of  Oxyartee,  wife  of 
Alexander,  iii.  225 ;  she  is  delivered  of  a 
son  after  Alexander's  death,  296;  causes 
Statira,  Alexander's  widow,  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  also  Drypietis,  Hepheestion's 
widow,  298 ;  Cassander  deprives  her  of  all 
the  honours  of  a  queen,  and  soon  after 
puts  her  to  death,  336,  355. 

ROX-A'NA,  sister  of  Mithridates,  her  da. 
plorable  end,  iv.  458. 

s. 

SAB'A-CHUS,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquera 
Egypt,  i.  172 ;  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  he 
retirea  voluntarily  into  Egypt,  ibid. 
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6A-BJB'ANS,  sect  of  idol«ten  in  the  MCt,  i. 

605. 
BAB'RA-CJRt  people  of  luetic  evbjeoted  by 

Alexander,  iii.  253. 

SA'C^,  Scythian  nation,  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander, iii.  217. 

8  A,' CM,  people  of  Aesyriay  subjected  by  Cy- 
me, i.  410. 

SAD-DU'CEES,  a  powerfal  sect  among  the 
Jews,  some  account  of  them,  iv.  325. 

8AD>Y.AT'TB8,  king  of  Lydin,  bwieges 
Miletus,  i.  8S2. 

BA'OES;  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the 
seven  psges  of  Greece,  i.  670. 

BA-OUN'TUM,  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Han- 
nibal,  i.  260, 261. 

SA'ID,  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  I.  123. 

8A'ID,  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  i.  135. 

SAL'A-MIN,  isle  of  Greece,  where  Xerxes 
was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  it  85. 

8AL'A-MIN,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, ii.  363. 

6AL-MA-NA'SAR,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  361 ; 
he  conquers  Hosea,  king  of  Samaria,  loads 
him  with  chains,  and  destroys  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  ibid. ;  death  of  Salmanasar, 
ibid. 

BA-LO'ME,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.  Ukes  the 
three  princes,  her  husband's  brothers,  out 
of  prison,  iv.  845. 

6A-MA'RIA,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of 
Israel,  i.  33;  origin  of  the  enmity  between 
the  Samaritans  and  Jews,  364 ;  the  Sama- 
ritans oppose  the  Jews  at  the  time  they  are 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  445, 
466;  they  submit  to  Alexander,  iii.  159; 
they  cannot  obtain  the  same  privileges  from 
that  prince  as  the  Jews,  164 ;  they  mntiny, 
170 ;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Sama- 
ria, ibid. ;  they  conform  to  the  religion  of 
Antioobus  Epiphanes,  iv.  164;  destruction 
of  Samaria  by  Hyroanus,  323. 

SAM-BU'C^,  machine  of  war  of  the  an- 
cients, iv.  416. 

SA'MOS,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  i.  529; 
Samos  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  160 ;  Lysander  re-establishes  the 
ancient  tnhabitanti  of  it,  306 ;  impious  flat- 
tery of  that  Laeedssnoniaa  by  the  Sainians, 
819. 

SA-MO-THRA'CI-A,  island  of  the  Archlpe- 
lago,  considered  at  saered  and  inviolable, 
Iv.  232. 

6AN-DR0-C0T'TA,  Indian,  possesses  the 
provinces  of  India  subdued  by  Alexander, 
iii.  382 ;  Seleucus  attempts  in  vain  to  drive 
him  out,  ibid. ;  those  two  princes  eome  to 
an  accommodation,  ibid. 

8AN'GA-LA,  city  of  India,  taken  and  en- 
tirely demolished  by  Alexander,  ilL  243. 

uA-OS-DU-CHI'NUS,  king  of  Babylon. 
See  Nebuchodonosor  I. 

SAPTHO  of  Mytelene,  snmaned  the  tenth 
Muse,  i.  569. 

SAR'A  CUS,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  365;  revolt 


of  Nebopolassar  against  that  prinee,  Md.; 
death  of  Saraeas,  ibid. 

BAR-DA-NAP'A-LUS,  king  of  Assyria,  his 
eifeminacy  and  death,  i  358. 

SAR-DIN'I-A,  subjected  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, i.  208 ;  and  by  the  Romans,  257. 

SAK'BIS,  in  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cyrva,  i 
422;  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athemanfl, 
ii.  38;  Alexander  takes  it,  iii.  117. 

SA'TRAPS,  name  given  the  goverawi  of 
provinces  among  the  Persians,  i.  475. 

SA'TURN,  Pagan  divinity,  L  189. 

SCAM'MA,  name  given  the  place  where  the 
atliletce  combated,  L  189. 

SCARTUS,  general  of  Antony's  army,  de- 
clares for  CsBsar,  iv.  516. 

SCAU'RUS,  Pompey's  lieutenant*  redneet 
Syria,  iv.  481. 

SCAU'RUS  (EMILIU8,)  deputed  to  Jngur- 
tha,  and  is  oormpted  by  that  prtnes^  L 
339. 

6CER-DIL'E-DES,  king  of  Illyrinm,  exer- 
cises a  kind  of  piracy  at  the  expense  ai  his 
neighl>our8,  iii.  486 ;  be  joins  the  Achseans 
against  the  ^toliaos,  545;  he  makes  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  569. 

SCIP'I-0  (P0BLIUS)  marches  into  Spain 
against  Hannibal,  i.  265 ;  he  passes  the  Po, 
and  is  defeated  near  the  Tieinns,  .269 ;  he 
is  sent  into  Spain,  and  joins  his  brother, 
Cn.  Scipio,  there,  280;  they  meet  with  dis- 
tinguished success  there,  280,  286 ;  they 
divide  their  troops,  289 ;  Pnblius  is  killed* 
in  a  battle,  ibid. 

SCIP'LO  (CNEU6)  is  sent  by  his  brother 
into  Spain,  to  make  head  against  Asdmhal, 
i.  265;  he  is  kUled  in  a  battle,  289. 

SCIP'I-0  (P.  CORNELIUS,)  snrnamed  Afri- 
canus,  subdues  all  Spaip,  and  goes  as  con- 
sul to  Africa,  i.  292 ;  he  has  an  interview 
with  Hannibal,  and  gains  a  great  victory, 
which  ends  in  peace,  296 ;  he  confers  with 
Hannibal  at  Ephesus,  304,  iv.  58;  he 
serves  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother,  L. 
Com.  Scipio,  in  the  war  with  Antiochns, 
77 ;  ho  rejects  the  proposals  of  Antiochus, 
83 ;  his  death,  i.  307. 

SCIP'I-0  (L.  CORNELIUS,)  snroamed  Asi- 
aticus,  is  oharged  with  the  war  against  An- 
tiochus,  iv.  77 ;  he  goes  to  Asia,  81 ;  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  Antioehus 
near  Magnesia,  86;  he  is  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  94. 

SCIP'I-0  (NASIOA,)  son-in-Uw   of  Seipio 
Africanus,  executes  an  important  commis- 
sion highly  to  his  honour,  iv..227;  he  is 
sent  into  Macedonia  to  appease  the  treu 
hies  excited  by  Andriscus,  iv.  264. 

SCIP'I-0  (PUBLIUS,)  surnamed  Africanus 
the  younger,  distinguishes  himself  in  the 
war  with  Carthage,  i.  321 ;  he  returns  to 
Rome  to  demand  the  office  of  edile,  ibid. ; 
he  obtains  the  consulship,  322 ;  he  goes  to 
Africa,  ibid. :  be  takes  and  demolishes  Car- 
thage, 825,  Ae. ;  he  is  sent  into  Bcjpt, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  iv.  307;  use  wb**-''  he 
makes  of  the  presenls  sent  him  h}  \  iu- 
ehui  Sidetes,  312. 
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(SCIS'MUS  aeeiuefl  hii  father  to  ArtaxerxM, 
u.  892. 

6C0'PAS  oommuidB  the  MtoWtMS  agamst 
the  AthenianB,  iii  641 ;  be  nvages  Mace- 
dooia,  546 ;  he  prevaile  upon  the  JEtolians 
to  make  an  alliaoee  with  the  Romane,  667, 
Se,;  he  goes  into  the  serrice  of  Ptolemj 
Epiphanes,  iv.  23$  he  poeeewee  bimtelf  of 
Judea,  24;  be  is  defeated  by  Antioehaa, 
and  obliged  to  accept  ignominious  ooodi- 
tioDS,  ibid.  \  he  conspires  against  Ptolemy, 
and  is  put  to  death,  46. 

fiCOJl'PION,  machine  of  war,  iv.  417. 
SCT'LAX,  Greek,  of  Garianda,  sent  by  Da- 

rius  to  discover  India,  which. he  happily 

exeentes,  it  33. 

8CT'TAL,  U8ed  among  the  LaeedaBau>nian8 ; 
what  it  was,  i.  641. 

SCYTH'I-ANS  possees  themselTes  of  Upper 
Asia,  i.  377 ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years  they  are  destroyed  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre, ibid.;  Darius  designs  to  punish  them 
for  the  irruption  they  had  formerly  made 
into  Asia,  ii.  26;  the  Scythians  refuse  to 
submit  to  Darius,  29 ;  they  send  a  herald 
to  Darius  with  presents,  ibid. ;  they  ravage 
Thrace,  33;  they  send  ambassadors  to 
Alexander,  who  speak  to  him  with  extraor- 
dinary freedom,  iii.  214;  by  whom  they  are 
defeated  and  subjected,  216;  they  make 
war  with  Pbraates,  defeat  him,  and  ravage 
his  kingdom,  iv.  315  ;  manners  of  the  Sey- 
thians,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Justin, 
ii.  20 ;  how  luxury  got  among  them,  26. 

SCT-THOP'0-LIS,   in   Palestine,  a  city  in 

the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  i.  378. 
8EA  :  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  of  it  hinted 

at  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  164. 

8B-OES'TA,  in  Sleily,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  214. 

■ 

8E-LA'SI-A,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
Antigonus  defeated  Cleomenee,  iii.  616. 

8E-L£'NA,  by  compulsion,  marries  her  bro- 
ther Lathyrus,  iv.  321 ;  Cleopatra  makes 
her  quit  Lathyrus,  and  marry  Grypus, 
328 ;  afler  whose  death  she  marries  Antio- 
ohus  Eusebes,  330 ;  he  losing  his  dominions, 
she  keeps  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phoenicia 
and  Coelosyria,  and  reigns  there  many 
years,  331;  she  sends  her  two  sons  to 
Rome  to  solicit  for  the  crown  of  Egypt* 
333. 

SBL-EU'CI-A,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Selen- 
eus  Nioator,  ii.  388. 

SEL-EU'CI-A,  situate  upon  the  Tigris,  built 
by  Selencus  Nicator,  iii.  394. 

SE-LEUCI-DES:  Iknous  frayUi.  J52;  end  | 
of  their  empire,  iv.  461. 

SE-LEU'CUS  (NICATOR)  eomnands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  cavalry  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  iii.  297 ;  he  is  settled  in  the 
government  of  Babylon,  818;  he  Joins 
Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  against  Eumenes, 
833 ;  he  escapes  from  Bal^^lon,  and  retires 
Into  Egypt,  346 ;  be  forms  a  league  against 
Antigonus,  347 ;  he  makes  himself  master' 
of  Babylon,  351 ;  he  assumes  the  title  of 
king,  366*    he  strengthens  himself  upon 


the  throne  of  Syria,  367 ;  he  makes  an  ex- 
pedition into  India,  382;  league  between 
him,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimaofans, 
against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  384;  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  near  Ipsus,  886; 
the  four  victorious  princes  divide  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander,  ibid. ;  be  builds  several 
cities,  388 ;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  De- 
metrius, ibid. ;  with  whom  he  quarrels,  and 
takes  Cilieia  fVom  him,  390 ;  he  builds  Se- 
leuoia,  394;  he  forms  a  league  against 
Demetrius,  395;  be  gets  him  into  his 
hands,  396 ;  he  gives  his  wife,  and  part  of 
his  dominions,  to  his  t/bn  Antiochus,  415; 
he  makes  war  a;;iuni<t  Lyttiintichui<.  defeats 
him,  and  gets  all  hi.s  <i<;inini(>Ds,  417  :  he  is 
aj:sassinat«d  by  Ceraunus.  wliom  he  bad 
Ifiden  with  &vours,  417;  his  oharaetary 
ibid. 

SE-LBU'CUS  (CALLINICUS)  ascends  the 
throne  of  Syria  after  his  father,  Antiochus 
Theos,  poisoned  by  Laodice,  iii.  466;  he 
endeavours  to  retake  what  Ptolemy  had 
eonqnered  f^om  him,  and  is  unraecessful  on 
several  occasions,  469 ;  he  unites  with  his 
brother  Hierax  against  Ptolemy,  471 ;  war 
between  the  two  brothers,  ibid. ;  Selencus 
marches  against  Arsaces,  and  is  taken 
prisoner,  474;  death  of  Seleucus,  475. 

SE-LEU'CUS  (CERAUNUS)  succeeds  his 
father  Callinicns,  iii.  523;  he  is  poisoned 
by  two  of  his  officers,  ibid. 

SE-LEU'CUS  (PHILOPATER,)  son  of  An- 
tiochus,  governs  Syria  during  bis  father's 
absence,  iv.  104;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Syria,  108 ;  he  sends  Heliodorus  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  bring  away  its  treasures,  149 ;  He- 
liodorus causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  161. 

8E-LEU'CUS,  the  son  of  Demetrins  Nicator, 
king  of  Syria,  iv.  318;  his  mother  Cleopa- 
tra kills  him,  ibid. 

8E-LEUTUS,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus, king  of  Syria,  succeeds  him,  iv.  329 ; 
he  supports  himself  against  Antiochus  tha 
Cysicenian,  329;  he  is  driven  out  of  his 
dominions  by  Eusebus,  and  burnt  in  Mop- 
suestia,  ibid. 

8E-LBU'CUS  (CTBI06ACTES,)  son  of  Eu- 
sebes  and  Selena,  solicits  the  Roman  senate 
for  his  mother,  iv.  331 ;  he  accepts  the 
crown  of  Egypt  and  marries  Berenice, 
493 ;  he  randars  himself  odious,  and  is  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  Berenice,  ibid. 

8E-tiEU'CU8,  governor  of  Pelnslum,  de- 
livers it  to  CsBsar  by  ')rder  ''f  Cleopatra,  iv. 
518. 

SE-LI-NTTN'TUM,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  216;  it 
is  destroyed  by  Hannfba!,  216. 

SE-MTR'A-MIS,  queen  of  Assyria:  Irer 
birth,  1.  348;  she  marries  Ninus,  and  as- 
cends the  throne,  ibid. ;  she  visits  all  the 
parts  of  her  empire,  354 ;  her  authority 
ever  her  people,  855 :  her  conquest,  ibid. ; 
she  resigns  the  government  to  her  son, 
and  retires  tton  the  sight  of  mankind, 
356 ;  difference  between  her  and  Sardana- 
palus,  369. 

SEM-PRO'NI-US,  consul,  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal, i  278. 
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kCBN'ATE:  Cartbaginisn  atntiU,  I  192; 
fenftte  o(  Sparta,  632;  ceoAte  of  AiheiiB, 
iL  449 1  teoiiU  of  Rome,  dMcrilMd  hj  Ci- 
new,  iii.  433. 

SEN-NACU'E-RIB,  kinfj^  ot  Ninereh,  de- 
olares  war  against  Hex«ki*b,  and  redacea 
Jeru«alein  to  extremitiea,  i.  362 ;  he  writes 
to  Hezekiab  a  letter  full  of  blaaphemiea 
against  the  Ood  of  larael,  and  marches 
against  the  children  of  Egjrpt,  whose  do- 
minions he  ravages,  and  then  returns 
against  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  bis  army  is  de- 
stroyed by  an  angel,  363 ;  he  is  murdered 
by  bis  own  cbililren,  ibid. 

SEP'TI-MUB,  Roman  offleer  in  the  service 
of  Ptolemais,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinates 
Pompey,  iv.  4V7. 

SEP'TU-A-GINT,  some  acoount  of  it^  ilL 
425. 

8B'RA-PIS,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  whose 
image  is  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexan- 
dra, iii.  402. 

SE'RON,  general  of  Antiochus,  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  killed,  iv.  170. 

6ER-T0'RI-US,  Roman  general,  treaU  with 

Mlthridates,  iv.  453. 
8ER-VIL'I-US,  serves  in  the  Roman  army 

in  quality  of  proconsul,  L  281 ;  he  is  killed 

in  the  battle  of  CannsB,  282. 
BE'SACH  or  SE-80N.CHIS,  king  of  Egypt, 

marches    against  Jerusalem,  and  carries 

away  all  its  trea«ares,  L  172. 

6E-S0S'TRIS,  king  of  Egypt,  his  edaeation 
and  conquest,  i.  165 ;  his  works  beneficial 
to  Egypt,  167 ;  his  blind  fondness  for  his 
own  grandeur,  ibid. ;  his  death,  168. 

SE'THON,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  himself  to 
be  consecrated  high-priest  of  Vulcan,  and 
abandons  himself  entirely  to  superstition, 
i.  173  ;  miraculous  manner  in  which  Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  he  was  delivered  from 
Sennacherib's  irruption  into  his  dominions, 
178;  death  of  Sethon,  174. 

6E'TH0-IS.— See  Sesostris. 

SEU'THES,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re-estab- 
lished in  his  father's  dominions  by  Xeno- 
phon,  ii.  34Jf ;  perfidy  of  that  prince  to 
Aenophon  aiid  his  troops,  ibid. 

BHEP'HERDS  esteemed  in  Egypt,  L  153; 
and  in  India,  iii.  230. 

BHTNAR,  plain  over  which  Babylon  was 
built,  i.  S46. 

SHIP,  galley,  vessel.  Ship-building  of  the 
ancients,  ii.  468,  Ac. ;  fitting  out  of  the 
fleets  of  Athens,  iii.  32 ;  ship  of  enormous 
magnitude  built  by  Philopater,395;  another 
built  by  Archimedes,  iv.  403. 

SHOWS :   fondness  for  them,  the  principal 

cause  of  the  decline  of  Athens,  i.  92. 
SI'BO-TES,  island  in  Greece  over  against 

Corcyra,  famous  for  the  batUe  between  the 

people  of  Corcyra  and  the  Corinthiant,  ii. 

162. 
8I-CA'NI,  people  of  Bpidn,  leUled  in  Sioily, 

ii.  984. 
BI-Cl'LY,  island  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  de- 

leription  of  it,  i.  211 ;  different  people  that 

Inhabited  it»  iL  234. 


8ICT-0N,  etty  of  PeloponneMia :  ita  kagt, 
i.  523 ;  freed  from  tyranny,  and  united  ta 
the  AebsHui  league  by  Aratua,  iiL  477; 
Sioyon  was  long  in  great  repntation  fix 
arte  and  scienoea,  480. 

SPDON,  eity  of  Phcenieia,  L  33;  despur  «f 
the  6id<Hiiana  when  they  see  Ochna  aaaater 
of  their  tiij,  iiL  20 ;  they  snbmit  to  Akx- 
ander,  141. 

SIE'GES ;  famous  sieges  of  antiquity ;  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  i.  321,  ile. ;  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  425 ;  of  the  same  city 
by  Darius,  ii.  18 ;  of  Platsea  by  the  Laee- 
dssmonians,  200 ;  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 249,  250 ;  of  the  same  city  by  Mar- 
ceUus,  iv.  415 ;  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  iii 
143,  Ao. ;  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  368;  of 
Athens  by  Sylla,  iv.  439. 

SIG'NALS  by  fire :  manner  of  making  tbeiB« 

iiL  579. 

SI'MON,  inrnamed  the  Just,  high-prieat  of 
the  Jews,  iiL  388 ;  his  death,  394. 

SrMON,  son  of  MatUthias,  iv.  165 ;  be  it 
chosen  general  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Jonathan,  and  marches  against  Tryphon, 
169;  he  is  made  high-priest  and  prince  of 
Judea,  and  renews  the  ancient  treaties  with 
the  Romans,  305;  his  death,  312. 

SI'MON,  keeper  of  the  temple,  his  treacheiy, 
iv.  149. 

SI-MON'I-DES,  his  answer  to  Hiero,  who 
asked  what  God  was,  iL  175. 

SIN'A-TROC-CES,  king  of  the  Parthiaas, 
iv.  360. 

SI-NOTE,  city  of  Pontus,  iv.  462. 

BIS'Y-PHUS,  son  of  ^oloa,  first  king  of  Co- 
rinth, L  527. 

8I-TAL'CES,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  aUiei 

with  Athens,  ii.  193. 
BMER'DIS  or  TAN'A-OX-A-RES,  son  of 

Cyrus,  i.  460 ;  Cambysea  puts  him  to  death, 

462. 
SMER'DIS,  the  Magian,  passes  for  the  son 

of  Cyrus,  i.  465,  Ac. ;  and  his  imposture  is 

discovered,  466 ;  he  is  killed,  467. 

SMER'DO-KUS,  one  of  the  six  generals  of 
Xerxes's  army  in  his  expediUon  against 
Greece,  iL  70. 

SMTR'NA,  city  of  .fiolis,  L  529. 

80C'RA-TE8,  first  of  the  philosophers ;  his 
birth,  ii.  394;  he  applies  himself  firat  to 
sculpture,  ibid. ;  then  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  ibid.;  his  wonderful  progress  in 
them,  ibid.;  bis  charaeter,  393;  his  em- 
ployment, 394;  his  sufferings  from  the  ill 
temper  of  his  wife,  397 ;  demon  or  familiar 
spirit  of  Soeratea,  ibid.;  the  Delphic  oracle 
declares  him  the  wisest  of  mankind,  400; 
he  distingniahM  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Poticssa,  and  at  that  of  Delium,  163,  222; 
his  intimaey  with  Aloibuuies,  226 ;  he  de- 
votes himself  entirely  to  the  insiruetion  of 
the  AUienian  youth,  401;  attachment  of 
his  disciples  to  him,  402 ;  admirable  prin- 
ciples which  he  gives  them  upon  govern- 
ment and  religion,  403,  404,  405,  406 ;  he 
indnstriously  appliea  himself  to  discredit 
the  sophists  in  Uie  opinion  of  the  AtheiniaB 
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yoQtb,  407 ;  wbat  we  are  to  anderatand  by 
tbe  ironical  manner  ascribed  to  bim,  408 ; 
Socrates  is  accased  of  bolding  bad  opinions 
eoneeming  the  gods,  and  of  connpting  the 
youth  of  Athens,  408 ;  he  defends  himself 
without  art  or  meanness,  413,  Ac;  be  is 
condemned  to  die,  417 ;  he  refuses  to  es- 
cape out  o'  prtBon,  418 ;  he  passes  tbe  last 
day  of  bis  life  in  discoursing  with  his 
friends  upon  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul, 
421,  Ac;  bo  drinks  the  hemlock,  424; 
pnnii*hment  of  his  accusers,  426;  honours 
rendered  to  his  memory  by  tbe  Athenians, 
ibid. ;  reflections  on  the  sentence  passed 
upon  bim  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  Soc- 
rates himself,  ibid. ;  analogy  between  tbe 
death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  tbe  governor 
of  Tigranes,  L  402. 

80C'RA-T£S  of  Acbaia,  commands  a  body 
of  Greek  troops  in  tbe  expedition  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerzes, 
ii.  523 ;  he  is  seised  by  treachery,  and  put 
to  death,  337. 

SOCRATES,  dethrones  bis  brother  Nioo- 
medes,  king  of  By  thinia,  iv.  435. 

80G-DI-A'NA,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i. 
32 ;  Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  it, 
iii.  212;  revolt  against  that  prince,  ibid.; 
great  courage  of  thirty  young  Sogdian 
prisoners  condemned  to  die,  but  pardoned, 
217. 

SOO-DI-A'NUS,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxee 
Longimanus,  kills  Xerxes  II.  and  reigns  in 
his  stead,  ii.  216;  he  puts  Bagorasus  to 
death,  ibid. ;  but  is  dethroned  by  Ochus, 
and  stifled  in  ashes,  217. 

SO'LAR  YEAR :  at  what  time  it  began  to  be 
nsed,  i.  152. 

SOL'DI-ERS:  employment  and  exercises  of 
the  soldiers  in  their  camp,  ir.  223. 

SO'LON,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greeoe,  is 
elected  arcbon  and  legislator  by  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  550 ;  government  which  he  insti- 
tutes at  Athens,  ibid.  Ac.;  laws  which  he 
gives  the  Athenians,  553,  554;  travels  of 
Solon  into  Egypt  and  Lydia,  556;  his  con- 
duct at  the  court  of  Croesus,  i.  383 ;  con- 
Tersation  of  Solon  with  Thales  upon  mar- 
riage, 549  ;  at  bis  return  to  Athens,  be  finds 
every  thing  changed,  556 ;  he  endeavours 
to  make  Pisistratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  in 
vain,  558;  death  of  Solon,  ibitt. 

SOL'SI-US,  LaeedsDmonian,  preceptor  to 
Hannibal,  i.  309 ;  be  accompanies  Hanni- 
bal in  his  expeditions,  and  composes  the 
history  of  that  great  captain,  ibid. 

SOOTH'SAYBRS:  reflection  upon  their  pre- 
dictions, iii.  272. 

SOPH'ISTS,  their  character,  ii.  407. 

SOPH'0-CLES,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, is  banished  for  not  having  attempted 
tbe  conquest  of  Sicily,  ii.  233. 

SOPfI'0-CLES,  tragic  poet,  disputes  the 
prise  of  poetry  with  Acbylns,  and  carries 
it  against  him,  L  78;  his  death,  ibid.; 
tragedies  of  his  eome  down  to  us,  ibid. ;  in 
what  manner  he  defended  himself  in  a 
verv  advanced  age  against  tbe  ingratitude 
of  bis  children,  ibid.;  character  of  Sopho- 
cles, 80. 


SO-PHO-NIS'BA,   Asdmbal's    daughter,  ia 
married  to  Sypbax,  i.  311 ;  Masinissa  hav- 
^g    conquered    Sypbax,   marries   Sopho 
nisba,  and  to  save  her  from  being  prisonet 
to  the  Romans,  sends  her  poison,  ibid. 

SO-PHRO-NIS'CUS,  tbe  father  of  Socrates 
the  philosopher,  it  394. 

SO-PHROS'Y-NE,  daughter  of  Dionysius,  is 
married  to  her  brother  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  ii.  508. 

SOR-NA'TI-US,  one  of  LncuUus's  oflSoers, 
commands  the  Pentus  during  the  absence 
of  that  general,  iv.  462. 

SO'SI-BES,  Ptolemy  Pbilopnter's  minister, 
causes  Arsinoe,  tbe  king's  sister  and  wife, 
to  be  murdered,  iii.  538 ;  he  is  obliged  to 
quit  his  employment,  538;  he  prevents 
him  from  aiding  Cleomenes,  and  advises 
him  to  seise  his  person,  iii.  543. 

SO'SI-BES,  son  of  tbe  former,  guardian  to 
Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  iv.  8. 

SO'SIS,  one  of  the  ehief  oonspirators  against 
Hicronymus,  exhorts  the  Syracnsans  to 
recover  their  liberty,  iv.  409  ;  he  is  chosen 
one  of  the  principal  magistrates,  410;  he 
commands  the  troops  sent  to  tbe  aid  of 
Marcellus,  410. 

SO'SIUS  (CAIUS)  consul,  declares  for  An- 
tony,  and  goes  to  bim,  iv.  513. 

SOS'THE-NES  drives  tbe  Gauls  out  of  Mace- 
donia,  iii.  420;  he  is  overpowered  by  Bren- 
nus,  ibid. 

SOS'TRA-TUS,  architect,  builds  the  tower 
of  Pharos,  and  his  artifice  to  preservo  his 
name,  i.  137. 

SOS'TRA-TUS,  or  SO-SIS'TRA-TUS,  gor- 
emor  of  Syracuse,  delivers  up  that  city  to 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  440;  Pyrrhus,  afterwards 
wishes  to  seise  and  put  him  to  death,  414. 

SO-TA'DES,  satyric  poet,  his  just  punish- 
ment  for  his  calumnies,  iii.  454. 

SO'US,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Agis,  Ukes  Bios, 
i.  101. 

SPAIN:  description  of  Spain,!.  209;  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  197;  subdued  by  tbe 
Carthaginians,  209 ;  entirely  conquered  bj 
tbe  Romans,  292,  Ac. 

SPAR'TA.— See  LacedsBmon. 

SPEN'DI-US  causes  tbe  mercenaries  to  re- 
volt against  the  Carthaginians,  250 ;  he  is 
placed  at  their  bead,  251 ;  he  puts  Gisco  to 
death,  252 ;  be  treats  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 254;  he  is  seized  and  hanged,  ibid. 

SPEN'SYP-PUS,  philosopher,  Plato's  ne- 
phew, bis  intimacy  with  Dion,  ii.  522. 

SPHAC-TE'RI-A,  a  small  island  opposite  to 
Pylus, !.  212. 

SPHE'RUS,  a  philosopher,  assists  Cleome- 
nes, in  reinstating  the  ancient  discipline  in 
Sparta,  iii.  504. 

SPHO'DRI-AS,  a  Lacediemonian,  forms  a 
fruitless  enterprise  against  the  PirsdUb,  ii. 
563 ;  he  is  acquitted  for  that  attempt  by  the 
influences  of  Agesilsus,  564. 

SPI-T A M'B-NES  delivers  Bessus  to  Alexan- 
der,  iii.  210 ;  he  causes  a  revolt,  212 ;  bis 
wife  not  prevailing  with  him  to  surrender 
to  Alexander,  kills  him  in  the  night,  22/^ 
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8PITH-RI-DA'TES,  an  officer  of  Artazencei, 
goes  over  to  Agesilaat,  uid  reDders  him 
great  service*,  iL  366 ;  but  offaoded  at  the 
•everitjr  of  Herippidas»  h«  rstiret  to  Sardis, 
ibid. 

SPITH.RO-BA'TES,  soo-in.law  of  Bariiu, 
his  valour  at  the  battle  of  the  €h«nicii%  iii. 
115;  Alexander  lays  him  dead  with  his 
laneoy  ibid. 

STA'DI-UM,  Greek  and  Roman  fbrlong,  L  62. 

STA-GI'RA,     Aristotle's     birth-place,    de- 
*  strojed  and  rebailt  by  Philip,  iii.  100. 

8TA-SIC'RA-TES,  architect,  appointed  hj 
Alexander  to  execute  the  magnificent  ftine- 
ral  pile  of  Hepbasstion,  iiL  269;  he  pro- 
poses to  Alexander  to  ont  monnt  Athoi 
into  the  form  of  a  man,  ibid.  See  Dinoo- 
rates. 

STA'TER,  ancient  coin :  its  ralne,  it  195. 

STA-TPRA,  wife  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  her 
revenge  for  the  death  of  her  brother  Teri- 
tenchmes,  ii.  209 ;  sh«  is  poisoned  by  Pary- 
satis,  351. 

BTA-TI'RA,  wife  of  Darins,  prisooer  to 
Alexander,  iii.  135 ;  her  death,  171. 

6TA-TI'RA,  daughter  of  Darius^  marries 
Alexander,  iii.  261 ;  she  is  murdered  by  the 
intrignes  of  Rozana,  298. 

8TA-TI'RA,  sister  of  Mithridates,  receives 
orders  from  that  prince  to  die,  iv.  459. 

BTE-SAG'0-RUS,  son  of  Cimon,  and  prince 
of  the  Tbracian  Chersonesus,  ii.  42. 

STHE-NE'LUS,  king  of  Mycenn,  i.  524. 

STILTON,  of  Megara,  phUosoper,  iii  360. 

STRA'TI-US,  physician,  goes  to  Rome  with 
Attains,  iv.  244;  his  wise  remonstrances 
prevent  that  prince  from  asking  to  share 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  with  his  brother 
Eumones,  ibid. 

8TRA-T0N'I-CE,  daughter  of  Demetrius, 
marries  Seleuous,  iii.  389 ;  who  gives  her  to 
his  son  Antiochus,  416. 

STRA-TON'LCE,  wife  of  Mithridates,  sub- 
mits  to  Pompey,  for  which  he  murders  her 
son,  iv.  482. 

SU'SA,  king  of  Ethiopia.    See  Sabaoos. 

SUS-£'TES,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  i.  192. 

SUL-PFTI-US,  (P.)  Roman  praetor,  is  sent 
against  Philip,  iii.  569;  different  actions 
of  SulpitioB  in  Macedonia,  570,  571;  he 
goes  as  consul  into  Macedonia,  iv.  15 ;  he 
gains  a  victory  over  Philip,  19. 

BUL-PITI-US,  (GALLUS,)  tribune  in  the 
army  against  Perseus,  foretells  an  eclipse 
to  the  troofrs,  iv.  227 ;  he  is  commissioned 
to  inspect  secretly  into  the  conduct  of 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  but  acts  very  un-> 
worthily,  255. 

SUN ;  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  602, 

SU-RB'NA,  general  of  the  Parthians,  gains 
a  great  victory  over  Crassus,  iv.  367,  368 ; 
Orodes,  jealous  of  his  glory,  puts  him  to 
death,  377 ;  his  praise,  ibid. 

SU'SA,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander, 
iii.  184. 

8YB'A-RI8,  city  of  great  Greece,  its  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  iL  181;  its  total  ruin,  ibid. 


ST.EN.NB'SIS,  king  of  Cflicia,  abandoni 
the  p.ass  of  thai  eoatry  to  Cyras  the 
Younger,  IL  324. 

STL'LA  serves  under  Marins  as  qusestor,  L 
941 ;  that  general  sends  him  to  Bocchus  to 
receive  Jugurtha  from  him,  ibid. ;  he  causes 
a  ring  to  be  made  with  that  action  repre- 
sented on  it,  which  he  used  ever  alter  as 
his  signet,  842 ;  be  re-establishes  Ariobar- 
sanes  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadoeia,  it. 
434;  he  is  charged  with  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  439 ;  he  besieges  Athens,  ibid.  ; 
and  takes  it,  442 ;  he  is  victorious  in  three 
great  battles  agunst  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  444,  ike. ;  he  has  an  interview  with 
that  prince,  and  grants  him  peace,  448, 
449 ;  he  marches  against  Fimbria,  450 ;  he 
goes  to  Athens,  seises  its  library,  and  sends 
it  to  Rome,  450 ;  his  death,  4^2. 

8TL'0-S0N,  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos ;  his  generosity  to  Darius,  and  the 
reward  which  he  receives  for  it,  iL  17. 

ST'PHAX,  king  of  Nnmidia,  defeated  by 
Masinissa,  marries  Sophonisba,  and  goes 
over  to  the  Carthaginians,  L  310;  he  is 
taken  prisoner  by  Scipio,  292. 

SY'RA-CUSE,  dty  of  Sicily,  its  foundation, 
ii.  285  ;  description  of  that  city,  247 ;  his- 
tory of  Syracuse  to  the  reign  of  Gelon,  iv. 
426,  iL  170;  of  Hiero  I.  174;  of  Thrasybu- 
lus,  178;  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 249 ;  the  city  is  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, 255 ;  the  arrival  of  Oylippus  changes 
the  face  of  affairs,  ibid. ;  the  Syracnaans 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Athenian 
army,  and  put  the  two  generals  to  death, 
272,  273 ;  Uionysius  makes  himself  tynat 
of  Syracuse,  486 ;  ineffectual  attempts  of 
the  Syracusans  against  him,  487,  488, 497; 
Dionysius  the  Tounger  succeeds  his  father, 
511 :  Dion  undertakes  to  expel  him,  and  is 
suecessftil,  522,  Ac ;  horrible  ingratitude 
of  the  Syracusans  to  Dion,  527,  528 ;  Dio- 
nysius  the  Tounger  ascends  the  throne, 
539 ;  Syraeuse  implores  the  aid  of  the  Co- 
rinthians,  who  send  them  Timoleon,  541 ; 
that  general  reinstates  the  liberty  of  the 
eity,  545;  Agathoeles  usurps  supreme 
authority  at  Syracuse,  i.  225;  after  the 
death  of  that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovers  its 
liberty,  iv.  427  ;  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  Pyr- 
rhus  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  232,  iiL 
440 ;  chooses  Hiero  IL  king,  iv.  392  ;  mild- 
ness of  his  reign,  896 ;  Hieronymus  sne- 
eeeds  Riero,  405 ;  troubles  at  Syracuse  after 
the  death  of  Hieronymus,  409.  Ac. :  Syra- 
cuse besieged  and  taken  by  Msrcellos, 
415,  424 ;  reflections  upon  the  government 
and  character  of  the  Syracusans,  429. 

SYR'I-A  in  Asia,  L  33  ;  it  is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  iv.  336. 

8Y>SI-GAM'BIS,  mother  of  Darius,  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  iiL  135 ;  after  the  death  of  Aiezan- 
der,  she  dies  with  grief,  275. 


T. 


TA'CHOK  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
raises  troops  to  defend  himself  against  tht 
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kisff  of  Persia,  H.  tOC;  Meing  himself 
abaDdoned  by  AgMilaus,  he  ^niU  Egypt, 
and  retires  to  the  court  of  Perria,  601; 
Artazerzea  pardons  him,  and  gives  bim  the 
command  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels, 
ibid. 

TAL'ENT:  value  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Attic  talent,  i.  3M. 

TAL-THYB'I-US,     Agamemnon's     herald, 
^     honoared  as  a  god  at  Sparta,  iL  46. 

TA'MOS,  Egyptian,  commands  the  fleet  of 
young  Cyrus  in  that  expedition  against  his 
brother,  ii.  324. 

TA-NA-OX-A'RBS,  son  of  Cyrus.  SeeSmer- 
dis. 

TA-REX'TUM,  city  of  Italy;  the  Tarentlnes 
call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  427 ;  that  prince  leaves  a  garri- 
son in  their  city,  440. 

TAR.RA-CO'NI-A,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i. 

209. 
TAR'SUS,  city  of  Cilicia,  subjected  by  Alex. 

ander,  iii.  122. 

TAU'RI-ON  poisons  Aratns  by  order  of 
Philip,  iii.  565. 

TAX'I-LUS,  Indian  king,  puts  himself  ander 
the  protection  of  Alexander,  and  accompa- 
nies him  against  Poms,  iii.  236 ;  he  is  sent 
to  Porus  to  persuade  him  to  submit,  241; 
Poms  is  reconciled  to  Taxilus,  249. 

TAX'I-LUS,  general  of  Mithridates,  defeated 
by  Sylla,  iv.  249. 

TEGE-A,  city  of  Arcadia,  i.  520;  war  be- 
tween it  and  Mantinssa,  ii.  587. 

TEGT-RA,  city  of  Bmotia,  battle  between 
the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians  near  it. 
5i.  565. 

TE'LE-ARCH,  office  among  the  Thebans,  ii. 
576,  ' 

TE-LEC'LES,  king  of  Sparta,  murdered  by 
the  Messenians,  i.  103. 

TEL'E-SCOPE,  glass  for  seeing  remote  ob- 
jects :  invention  of  it,  iii.  586. 

TE-LU'TI-AS,  is  declared  admiral  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet,  by  the  influence  of 
Agesilaus,  ii.  376;  besieges  Corinth  by  sea, 
ibid.;  he  is  sent  against  Olynthus  in  the 
room  of  Phasbidas,  555;  he  is  killed  in 
battle,  ibid. 

TEL'LUS,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  esteemed 
most  happy,  and  why,  i.  383. 

TE'LTS,  Sybarite,  oceasions  the  rain  of  his 
country,  ii.  182. 

TBM'PLE  of  Bphesns,  moet  celebrated  in 
Greece,  iii.  98. 

TEN'NBS,  kinjf  of  Sidon,  delivers  up  that 
city  to  Ochu!..  iii.  20;  Ochus  rewards  his 
treason  with  death,  ibid. 

TER'ENCE,  Latin  poet;  abridgment  of  his 
life,  i.  201. 

TE-RIL'LUS,  tyrant  of  Himera,  engages 
the  Carthaginians  to  invade  Sicily,  ii.  171. 

TE-RI-TEUCH'MES,  brother  of  Satira,  wife 
of  Artaxerxes,  marries  Hamestris,  daughter 
of  Darius  III.  ii.  310;  tragical  history  of 
Teriteuchmes,  ibid. 

TEU'TA,  after  the  death  of  Agron,  her  has- 


band,  prinee  of  Illyrinm,  reigns  in  hit 
stead,  iii  486  j  her  gross  insult  on  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  person  of  their  ambassadors, 
ibid. ;  she  is  obliged  to  demand  peace  of 
them,  and  obtains  it,  ibid. 
THA'IS,  a  famous  oourtosan,  born  in  Attica» 
causes  the  palace  of  Persepolis  to  be  burnt. 
iiL  148. 

THA'LES  of  Miletus,  philosopher ;  his  rea- 
sons for  not  marrying,  i.  570 ;  founder  of 
the  Ionic  sect«  ibid. 

THA-LES'TRIS,  queen  of  the  Amasons, 
comes  to  visit  Alexander,  iii.  201. 

THAR'A-CA,  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  i 
174. 

THAR'SIS,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  settles 
in  Greece,  i.  622. 

THA'SUS,  an  island  in  Thrace,  revolts 
against  the  Athenians,  ii.  133 ;  Cimon  re- 
duces  it,  ibid. 

THE-A'NO,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to 
curse  Aleibiades,  ii.  246,  Ac. 

THE-AR'I-DBS,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent 
to  Olympia  to  dispute  the  prises  of  poetry 
and  the  ohariot-race,  ii.  504. 

THB'A-TRB ;  description  of  the  theatre  of 
the  ancients,  L80. 

THE'BA-IS,  part  of  Egypt,  i.  122. 

THE'BE,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera, 
obtains  his  permission  to  see  Pelopidas,  iu 
582;  after  her  conversation  with  him,  she 
makes  her  three  brothers  sssassinate  her 
husband,  587. 

THEBES,  city   of  Bmotia  in   Greece;    its 
foundation,   and  first  kings,   i.   526;  the 
Thebans  besiege  Platwa,  ii.  187  ;  they  de- 
feat  the  Athenians  near  Delium,  ii.  222; 
they  give  refuge  to  the  Athenians,  who 
fled  after  the  taking  of  their  city  by  Ly- 
eander,  316;    they   enter   into    a    ieagoe 
against  the   Lacedaemonians,   338;    their 
valour  at  the  battle  of  Coroniea,  374 ;  they 
are  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  Antalcides 
to  give  the  cities  of  Boeotia  their  liberty, 
562;   Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  554;  Pelopidas  reinstates 
lU  liberty,  562;  the  Thebans  gain  a  con- 
siderable   advanti^    over    the    Lacedse- 
monians  near  Tegyra,  665 ;   they  destroy 
Platffia  and  Thespiae,  566 ;  they  defeat  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  put  them  to  flight  at 
the   battle  of  Leuctra,  570 ;  they  ravage 
Laconia,  and  advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
572,  Ac. ;  they  send  Pelopidas  to  the  coort 
of  Persia  to  gain  its  friendship,  677 ;  they 
make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera,  submit, 
579,  Ac;   they   make  a  second  attempt 
agninst  Sparta,  688;   and  gain  the  battle 
of  Mantinma,  590,  Ac. ;  they  aid  Artabaxus 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  8 ;  they  call 
in  Philip  against  the  Phocaeans,  58;    the 
Thebans,  Messenians,  and  Argives.  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  attack  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 67 ;  the  Thebans  join  the  Athe- 
nians against  Philip,  81,  82;  they  are  de- 
feated near  Chaeronea,  83;  Philip  puts  a 
garrison   into  their  city,  ibid.;    the   The- 
bans,  after  his   death,   put  pai-t   of   the 
garrison  to  th  i  sword,  for  which  Aletander 
destroys  their  city,  105,  106;  they  are  re. 
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storeu  by  Casssnder,  337 ;  tbey  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  against  Perseas, 
and  surrender  themselves  to  the  Romans, 
iv.  194,  206 ;  Sylla  depriTSS  them  of  half 
their  territory,  448. 

THEFT  encouraged  in  the  young  Lacedss- 
monians,  i.  536;  but  no  crime  more 
severely  punished  among  the  Scythians, 
u.  22. 

THE-MIS'T0-CL£8,  Athenian,  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  60 ; 
be  removes  Epicydes  from  the  command, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  eleoted  general 
in  his  stead,  74 ;  he  supfiorts  the  decree  to 
recall  Aristtdes,  and  resigns  the  command 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  ibid. ; 
be  determines  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
their  city,  82;  and  the  Greeks  to  fight  in 
the  strait  of  Salamin,  86 ;  he  reinstates  the 
works  of  Athens,  and  fortifles  the  PirsBus, 
107;  black  design  which  he  conceives  for 
supplanting  the  Laoediemonians,  109 ;  he 
is  banished  from  Athens,  114 ;  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedsemonians  uniting  against 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pausanias,  he  takes  reftige  with  Admetus, 
114;   he  retires  to  Anazerxes,  125;  his 
great  credit  with  that  prince,  127;  he  kills 
himself,  134;  character  of  Tbemistooles,  ii. 
43,  85,  114,  116, 136 ;  his  great  moderation 
on  many  occasions,  75,  85. 
THfi-MIS'TUS  of   Syracuse    conspires    to 
seize  the  sovereignty,  and  is  killed  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  iv*  410. 

THE'NON,   commander  of  the  citadel   of 

Syracuse,  surrenders  to  Pyrrhus,  iii.  490 ; 

Pyrrbus  soon   after  puts  him   to   death, 

441. 
THE-OC'RI-TUS,  a  poet  at  the  court  of 

Hiero,  iv.  401. 
THE-0-DO'RUS,  chief  of  the   Eumolpidss 

at  Athens,  explains  the  curse  made  against 

Alcibiades,  ii.  287. 
THE-0-DO'RUS,     of     Syracuse,     declares 

openly  against  Dionysius,  in  favour  of 

liberty,  ii.  498. 
THE-0-DO'TUS,    of    Syracuse,    persuades 

Dion  to  return  and  save  the  city,  ii.  631 ; 

be  puts  himself  into  Dion's  hands ;  Dion 

pardons  him,  633. 

THE-0-DO'TUS,  governor  of  Bactrisjia, 
revolts  against  Antiocfaus,  and  gets  him- 
self declared  king,  iii.  460 ;  he  dies,  472. 

THE-0-DO'TUS,  son  of  the  former,  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  and  makes  a  league  with 
Arsaces,  iii.  472. 

THE-0-DO'TUS  is  charged  by  Antiochns 
with  the  war  against  Molo,  iii.  525 ;  he  is 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  field 
of  battle,  626. 

THE-0-DO'TUS,  an  J3toIian,  governor  of 
Coelosyria  for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  against 
Antiocbus,  whom  he  obliges  to  retire,  iii. 
626,  be  is  accused,  and  obliged  to  go  to 
the  court  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  account  of 
ms  conduct,  631;  in  resentment  for  that 
aifront,  he  declares  for  Antiocbus,  and 
pucs  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  into 
bis  hands,  633;  he  enters  the  camp  of 


Ptolemy  in  the  night  with  a  derign  to  kill 
him,  but  fails  in  that  attempt,  and  eaeapes 
to  bis  eamp,  634. 

THH-0-DO'TUS,  of  Syracuse,  conspires 
against  Hieronymus,  is  put  to  the  rack, 
and  dies  without  discovering  his  accom- 
plices, iv.  407. 

THE-0-DO'TUS,  preceptor  to  the  last  Pto- 
lemy, advises  him  to  kill  Pompey,  iv.  496 ; 
he  presents  the  bead  of  that  Romau  to 
Csesar,  iv.  497. 

THE-OG'I-TON,  of  Megira,  his  advice  after 
the  battle  of  PlatsBa,  ii.  99. 

THB-0-PHRAS'TU8,  a  general  of  Antt- 
gonus  is  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  quit 
the  city  of  Corinth  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  Aratns,  iii.  485. 

THE.O*PHRAS'TUS,  a  philosopher,  dis- 
covered by  bis  accent  to  be  a  stranger  at 
Athens,  ii.  473. 

THE-O-POM'PUS,  kingof  Sparta,  establishes 
the  ephori,  i.  633;  he  commands  against 
the  Argives,  i.  102;  against  the  Messenians, 
104;  he  is  defeated,  and  put  to  death  by 
Aristomenes,  106. 

THE-O-POM'PUS,  disciple  of  Isocrates, 
gains  the  prize  of  eloquence  over  his  mas- 
ter, and  has  the  wealtness  and  ranity  to 
boast  of  it,  iii.  16. 

THEOX'E-NA,  a  Tbessalian  lady,  daughter 
of  Herodius,  marries  Poms,  iv.  131 ;  tragi- 
cal and  courageous  end  of  Theoxena,  131, 
132. 
THE-RAM'E-NES,  Athenian  general,  charg- 
ed with  the  care  of  burying  the  dead  after 

'  the  battle  of  the  Arginusm,  ii.  296;  not 
being  able  to  execute  that  order,  be  makes 
the  other  generals  responsible  for  it,  and 
accuses  them  at  Athens,  2iK  :  be  is  deputed 
to  Lysander,  during  the  :<iege  of  Athens, 
306 ;  be  opposes  the  violence  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  draws  their  hatred  upon  him- 
self, ii.  314 ;  he  is  accused  by  Critias,  and 
put  to  death,  314. 

THER'MA,  capital  of  iStolia,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  ravaged  by  Philip,  iii.  532. 

THER-MOP'T-LiB,  a  pass  of  mount  (Eta,  in 
Thessaly,  ii.  76 ;  battle  there  between  the 
Lacedsemonians  and  Xerxes,  78 :  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiocbus  near  th^ 
place,  iv.  72. 

THE'RON,  tyrant  of  Agrigentam,  makes  aa 
alliance  with  Gelon,  and  gains,  in  co^une- 
tion  with  him,  a  great  battle  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, ii.  171. 

THE'SE-US,  king  of  Athens,  i.  626;  he  diei 
in  the  island  of  Scyros,  whither  be  had 
been  obliged  to  fly,  ii.  130;  Cimon  bringi 
his  bones  to  Athens,  ibid. 

THES-HO-THE'TiB,  Athenian  magistrates, 
ii.  462. 

THES'PI-A,  a  city  of  Acbaia,  ruined  by  the 
Thebans,  ii  666. 

THESTIS,  a  Greek  poet,  considered  the  in- 
ventor of  tragedy,  i.  74,  669. 

THESSA-LON'I-CA,wife  of  Cassander,  if 
killed  by  her  son  Antipater,  iii.  393,  Ac 

THES'SA-LUS,  third  son  of  Pisistratns,  L 
569. 
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THBS'SA-LY,  r  proiMnce  of  Ancient  Greece, 
i.  520 ;  the  Theiwuliaos  submit  to  Xerxes, 
ii.  77 ;  they  implore  aid  of  the  Tbebans 
against  Alexander  of  PhersB,  ii.  580;  Pelo- 
pidas  delivers  them  from  bis  power,  ibid. ; 
tbey  apply  to  Philip  who  freas  them  from 
their  tyrants,  iii.  51. 

THES'TA,  wife  of  Poljzenes,  her  noble 
answer  on  her  hnsband's  escape,  ii.  499. 

THE'TI,  name  of  the  lower  class  of  people 
at  Athens,  ii.  445. 

THBT'MO-SIS,  or  AM'O-SIS,  having  ex- 
pelled the  shepherd-kings  out  of  Lower 
Egypt,  reigns  there,  i.  168. 

THIM'BRON,  a  Spartan  general,  marches 
against  Tissaphemes,  ii.  347;  apon  some 
discontent  he  is  recalled,  351. 

THO'AS,  an  ^tolian,  falls  in  a  design  to 
seise  Gbalcis,  iv.  64;  determines  Antioohus 
to  enter  Qreeoe,  66. 

THRACE,  a  prorinoe  of  Bnrope:  rery 
singular  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  31 ; 
it  is  subdued  by  Philip,  iiL  65 ;  kingdom 
of  Thrace  after  Alexander's  death,  L  112. 

THRA'SO,  a  eonfidant  of  Hieronymus,  is 
accused  by  Theodotus  of  having  conspired 
against  that  prince,  and  is  pnt  to  death,  iv. 
407. 

THRA-SYB'U-LUS,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is 
besieged  by  Ualyattes,  and  frees  himself 
by  a  stratagem,  L  882. 

THRA-SYB'U-LUS,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns 
at  Syracuse  after  Hiero'e  death,  but  is 
dethroned  for  his  cmelty,  Ii.  178. 

THRA-SYB'U-LUS,  a  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  282 ;  he  causes  Alcibiades  to  be 
deposed,  ii.  292 ;  he  quits  Athens  to  avoid 
the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ii.  316; 
he  expels  them  from  that  eity,  and  rein- 
states its  liberty,  ibid. 

THRA-SYL'US,  a  general  of  the  Atl^ians» 
ii.  282.  ^ 

THRAS-f-ME'NE,  a  lake  of  Tnsoany, 
famous  for  Hannibal's  victory  over  the 
Romans,  i.  275. 

THU-GYD'I-BES,  the  Greek  historian,  is 
sent  to  the  aid  of  AmphipoUs,  and  is 
banished  for  suffering  that  city  to  be  taken, 
ii.  221. 

THU-CYD'I-DES,  brother-in-law  to  Cimon, 
is  set  up  against  Pericles,  by  the  nobility 
of  Athens,  ii.  151;  Pericles  prevails,  and 
gets  him  banished,  154. 

THU'RI-UM,  a  city  of  Sicily:  its  foun- 
dation, ii.  182. 

THYM'BRI-A.  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  Gyms 
defeated  Croesus,  1.  414. 

THY' RE- A,  a  small  territory  of  Greece, 
eanse  of  the  war  between  the  Argives  and 
Spartans,  i.  102. 

THY' US  of  Paphlagonia,  revolts  against 
Artaxerxes,  and  is  snbdned  by  Batames, 
ii.  389. 

TI-A'RA  of  the  Persian  kings,  ii.  605. 
TI-BE'RI-US.— See  Gracchus. 
TI-CI'NUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  where  Scipio 
was  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i.  269. 


TI'GLATH  PI-LB'SER,  king  of  Nineveh, 
aids  Abas  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Israel,  i.  861. 

TI-GRA'NBS,  son  to  the  king  of  Armenia, 
obtains  pardon  for  bis  father  of  Cyrus,  i. 
899,  400,  Ae. ;  he  commands  the  Armenian 
troops,  402. 

TI-GRA'NES,  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, is  released  by  the  Parthians,  end 
plaoed  upon  the  throne,  iv.  329;  be  ac- 
cepts the  crown  of  Syria,  332 ;  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mitbridates,  435 ; 
he  invades  the  kingdom  of  Gappadocia, 
886 ;  he  gives  Mitbridates  refuge,  452 ;  the 
Romans  declare  war  against  him,  383;  he 
is  defeated  by  Lucullus,  466;  he  raises 
new  troops  in  concert  with  Mitbridates, 
467 ;  he  is  defeated  a  second  time,  476 ; 
Pompey  marches  against  him,  and  finds 
him  at  war  with  his  son,  478;  Tigranes 
submits  his  person  and  crown  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Pompey,  ibid.;  Pompey  leaves 
him  part  of  his  dominions,  480,  Ac 

TI-GRA'NES, -son  of  the  former,  makes 
war  upon  his  father,  iv.  478 ;  he  puts  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Pompey,  ibid. ; 
but  not  complying  with  his  decree,  he 
endeavours  to  fly,  480 ;  Pompey  reserves 
him  for  his  triumph,  ibid. 

TI-GRAN-0-CER'TA,  a  city  of  Armenia, 
built  by  Tigranes,  iv.  452 ;  Lucullus  takes 
it  and  abandons  it  to  be  plundered,  467. 

TI'GRIS,  a  river  of  Asia,  iii.  172. 

TI-M^'A,  wife  of  Agis :  excess  of  her  pas- 
sion for  Alcibiades,  ii.  247. 

TI-MAG'0-RA8,  sent  from  Athens  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  receives  great  presents, 
for  which  he  is  condemned  to  die,  ii.  579. 

TI-MAN'DRA,  concubine  to  Alcibiades,  per- 
forms his  funeral  obsequies,  ii.  312. 

TI-MAR'CHUS,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  con- 
qnered  and  killed  by  Antioclus  Theos,  iii. 
456. 

TI-MAR'CHUS,  governor  of  Babylon,  re- 
volts against  Demetrius  Soter,  and  is  put 
to  death,  iv.  290. 

TI-MA'SI-ON  is  chosen  one  of  the  generals 

of  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchus, 

ii.  339. 
TI-MA-SITH'E-US,  chief  of  the  pirates  of 

Lipara :  his  noble  and  religious  behaviour, 

ii.  540. 

TI-ME'NES,  one  of  the  principal  Heraclidas, 
re-enters  Peloponnesus,  i.  528;  Argos  falls 
to  him  by  lot,  ibid. 

TI-MOC'LB-A,  a  Theban  lady:  her  cour- 
ageous action  at  the  storming  of  Thebes, 
iiL  106. 

TI-MOC'RA-TES,  the  friend  of  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  marries  Dion's  wife  while  he 
is  banished,  ii.  522;  be  flies  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Dion,  525. 

TIM-0-LA'US  of  Corinth,  advises  the  cities 
in  alliance  against  the  Spartans  to  attack 
them  in  their  own  territory,  ii.  371. 

TIM-0-LA'US  is  sent  from  Sparta  to  offer 
the  riches  of  Nabis  to  Philopoemen.  wh«« 
refuses  them  with  disdain,  iv.  65,  66. 
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TI'MO'LE-ON,  of  Corinth,  saerifieei  his 
brother,  Timopbanof  to  hi*  eoiiDtr7»  ii. 
641;  be  is  svnt  to  the  aid  of  Synumse, 
ibid.,  i.  222 ;  be  eludes  the  rigHsaee  of  the 
CarthflcpDiflDii  by  a  wise  stratagem,  iL  543 ; 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Icetas,  near  the  city  of  Adra- 
non,  and  enters  Syracuse,  543;  Dionysius 
surrenders  himself  to  Timoleon,  who  sends 
him  to  Corinth,  ibid. ;  he  gains  several 
▼iotories  over  the  Cflrthaginians,  546,  Ac; 
he  re-establifhcs  the  liberty  of  Syraoase, 
and  institutes  wise  laws  there,  ibid.;  he 
frees  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  from  the 
tyranny,  547  ,*  he  gains  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  549;  he  is  accused 
and  cited  to  answer,  ibid. ;  he  resigns  his 
authority,  and  parses  the  rest  of  bis  life  in 
retirement,  549,  550;  he  dies,  550;  great 
honours  rendered  to  his  memory,  ibid. ;  his 
eulogy,  551. 

TI-MOPH'A-NES,  of  Corinth,  having  made 
himself  tyrant  of  bis  c<A)ntry,  his  brother 
Timoleon  causes  him  to  be  assassinated, 
ii.  541. 

TI-MO'THE-US,  son  of  Conon,  li  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Thebaoa,ii.  664; 
he  ravages  the  coast  of  Laconia*  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Corcyra,  ibid. ; 
he  is  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  against  the  allies,  iii.  9  ;  he  is  accused 
by  Chares,  and  dies  at  Cbalois ;  fine  saying 
of  Timotbens,  10;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 

TI-MO'T HE-US,  a  general  of  Antiocbus 
Epiphanes,  is  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, iv.  174;  he  is  defeated  a  second  time 
by  the  same  captain  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tiocbus Eupator,  iv.  285. 

TI-MOX'B-NES,  a  general  of  the  Achssans, 
ill.  506. 

TIB-I-BA'SUS,  a  general  of  Artazerzes 
Mnemon,  determines  that  prince  not  to  fly 
before  his  brother,  Cyrus,  ii.  326 ;  be  com- 
mands the  fleet  of  Artaxerzes  against 
Avagoras,  and  besieges  that  prince  in 
•  Salamin,  382 ;  he  is  falsely  accused  by 
Orontes,  and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains, 
883 ;  trial  of  Tiribasus,  386 ;  the  king  die- 
eovers  his  innocence,  and  restores  him  to 
his  favour,  ibid. ;  Tiribasus  accompanies 
Artazerzes  in  bis  ezpedition  against  the 
Caduseans,  388  ;  his  stratagem  for  making 
that  people  return  to  their  obedience  to 
the  Persians,  ibid. 

TI-RLBA'SUS,  satrup  of  Armenia,  harasses 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat, 
ii.  342. 

TI-RIN-TA.TECH'MUS,  son  of  Artabanes, 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  that  prince's  ezpedition  against 
Greece,  ii.  70. 

TI-SAM'E-NES,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at 
Mycense,  with  his  brother  Penthilus,  i. 
525. 

TI-8IP'PUS,  an  ^tolian,  accused  of  cruel- 
ties  against  those  who  had  not  taken  part 
with  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  is  ac- 
quitted by  Paulus  ^milius,  iv.  249. 

TIS-SA-PHER'NES,  a  Persian  of  quality, 
la  appointed  by  Darius  to  rednoe  Pisuthnas, 


governor  of  Lydia,  iL  219 ;  ha  effeeli  il» 
and  has  the  govemmenf  of  Lydia  for  bis 
reward,  ibid.;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  se- 
duced by  the  flattery  of  Alcibiades,  and 
gives  himself  up  enJrely  to  bira,  276;  he 
concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Peloponoeriaas, 
281 ;  he  causes  Aldhiades  to  be  seised  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Sardia,  284;  he  commands 
in  the  army  of  Artazerzes  Mnemon,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaza,  and  distinguishes  himself 
in  it,  326,  327 ;  he  ukcs  upon  biro  to  re- 
conduct the  Greeks  into  their  own  country, 
335;  he  seises  Clearcbus  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  sends  them  to 
Artazerzes,  337  ;  be  joins  Phamabasns  to 
oppose  the  enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  364, 
be  sends  to  command  Agesilaus  to  quit 
Asia,  and  to  declare  war  against  him  in 
ease  of  refusal,  362 ;  he  is  defeated  near 
Sardis,  364 ;  be  is  accused  of  treason,  and 
put  to  death  by  Artazerzes,  ibid. ;  eharac- 
tor  of  Tissaphemes,  366. 

TI-THRA-US'TBS  seises  Tissaphemes  by 
order  of  Artazerzes,  and  commands  the 
army  in  his  stead,  ii.  364 ;  he  arms  several 
states  of  Greece  against  the  Spartans^ 
368,  Ac. 

TO'BIT  is  earried  into  Assyria,  i.  362;  he 
hides  himself  to  aroid  the  cruelty  of  Sen- 
nacherib, 363 ;  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Nine- 
veh to  bis  chUdren,  364^ 

TOM'T-RIS,  queen  of  Scythia:  Ilerodotna 
relates  that  she  caused  Cyrus  to  be  put  to 
death,  i.  456. 

TRAG'E-DT,  its  orgin,  i.  80, 457  ;  poeU  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  tragedy,  80. 

TREA'TIES  :  old  custom  of  making  treatiea 
among  the  Iberians  and  Scythians,  ii.  2L 

TRE'BI-A,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  where  Has- 
nibal  defeats  the  Romans,  i.  271. 

TRE-MEL'LI-US,  sumamed  Scrofa,  defeats 
and  kills  a  third  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  iv.  265. 

TR(E-ZE'NE,  a  city  of  Argolis,  gives  refuge 
to  the  Athenians  who  had  lately  abandoned 
their  city,  ii.  83. 

TRI-B AL'LI,  people  of  Moesia,  iii.  76 ;  thej 
pretend  to  share  with  Philip  in  the  booty 
taken  from  the  Scythians,  and  are  defeated 
by  that  prince,  ibid. ;  they  are  defeated  by 
Alezander,  105. 

TRIR'UTES,  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  them,  i.  483. 

TRFER-ARCHS,  Athenian  officers,*  their 
function,  ilL  32. 

TROG'I-LUS,  a  port  of  Syracuse,  ii.  249, 

TRO'PUIES,  erected  by  the  Athenians  after 
a  victory,  i.  71. 

TRO-PHO'NI-US,  oracles  of  Trophonlus  la 
BoQotia,  L  46. 

TROUGH,  a  punishment  in  use  among  die 
Persians,  iL  125. 

TROY,  city  of  Asia,  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Greeks,  i.  526. 

TRT-PHB'NA,  daughter  of  Physcon,  and 
wife  to  Antioch'is  Grypus,  iv.  319 ;  she 
sacrifices  her  sister  Cleopatra  to  her  jeal- 
ousy, 822 ;  Antiocbus  of  Cyzicum  puts  her 
to  death  in  tomentSi  322. 
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TTT'NIS,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Regains,  i.  238  ; 
the  revolted  mercenaries  make  it  their  de- 
pot of  arms,  338. 

TY'CHE,  a  quarter  of  the  eity  of  Synustu^ 
it  248. 

THYD'E-US,  an  Athenian  general,  respeots 
the  advice  of  Aleibiades,  and  thereby  loses 
the  battle  of  jSgospotamos,  iL  302. 

TTK'DA-RTJS,  king  of  Sparta,  L  628. 

TTRB,  a  city  of  Phoenicia:  its  foundation, 
lii  158;  it  ia  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebu- 
•hadneztar,  i.  368 ;  Darins  reinstates  it  in 
its  ancient  privileges,  ii.  30 ;  it  is  besieged 
ftnd  taken  by  Alexander,  iii  143,  Ae. ;  and 
by  Antigonus,  348 ;  aeoomplishment  of  the 
different  prophecies  conoeming  Tyre,  154. 

TT'RANT,  origin  of  that  name,!.  530. 

TTR-TiE'US,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  th«  Athe- 
nians to  the  Lacedsemoniaaa  t»  command 
them,  revives  their  courage,  and  occasion! 
their  gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Mes- 
•eniaos,  i.  108;  he  is  made  ciUaen  of 
Sparta,  ibid. ;  character  of  his  poetijf  ibid. 


u. 


n.OHO'RE.nS,  king  of  Bgypt»  boUds  Mem- 
phis,  i.  163. 

U-DI-AS'TES  kills  his  friend  Teritenchmes, 
by  order  of  Darius,  ii.  310 ;  Statira  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  torments,  811. 

tJ-RA'NI-A,  a  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians. 
See  Moon. 

IT'ST7-RT,  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth,  iv.  460. 

U'TI-GA,  a  city  of  Africa,  Joins  the  revolted 
mercenaries,  L  252;  it  is  reduced  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  255 ;  submits  to  the 
Romans,  317;  they  reward  it  with  the 
lands  between  Carthage  and  Hippo,  329. 

UX'I-I,  a  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
sia, iiL  187. 


V. 


VAR-GUN'TE-US,  lieutenant  of  Crassns,  is 
attacked  by  the  Parthians,  and  dies  fight- 
ing gloriously,  iv.  372, 

VAR'RO  (C.  TBRENTIT7S,)  oonsul,  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
i.  282. 

VASH'TI,  wife  of  Darius.    See  Atossa. 

VEN-TID'I-US,  a  Roman  soldier,  risM  lo 
the  highest  dignities  by  his  merit,  iv.  379 ; 
he  revenges  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans  at 
the  battle  of  Carra,  and  defeats  the  Par- 
thians on  several  occasions,  ibid.  Ac. 

VBR'RES,  praetor  in  Sicily,  takes  a  seonee 
of  gold  intended  for  the  Capitol,  fr«m  An- 
tiocfans  Asiaticus,  iv.  334. 

VIL'LI-nS  is  elected  consul,  makes  war  with 
Philip  in  the  room  of  Sulpitius,  iv.  21,  24 ; 
he  is  sent  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  and 
succeeds  in  making  him  suspect  Hannibal^ 
68. 

Vol.  IV.— 40 


W. 

WASPS,  aoom«dj  of  Arittfophanes,  so  called, 
L85. 

WELLS  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo  is 
Bgypt,  description  of  them,  L  123. 

WRBST'LIKG,  an  azaroise  among  the  an« 
cients,  i.  68. 

WRIT'ING :  OMnmeneement  of  that  ar^  i.  58. 

X. 

XAKTHIP'PTJS,  a  Spartan,  commands  the 
Carthaginians,  1.  239 :  he  defeats  Regultas, 
241 ;  he  retires,  and  disappears  soon  after, 
ibid. 

XAN-THIP'PUS,  a  eitiaen  of  Athens,  ao- 
cuses  Miltiades,  ii.  63. 

XAN-THIP'PUS,  father  of  Pericles,  aban- 
doning  Athens  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes, 
his  dog  follows  the  ship  to  Salamin,  and 
expires  on  the  shore,  it  84. 

XAN-THIP'PUS,  Athenian,  joined  in  com- 
mand  with  Leutychides,  king  of  Sparta, 
defeats  the  Persians  near  Myoale,  ii.  103. 

XAK-THIP'PUS,  son  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the 
plague,  ii.  197. 

XAN'THUS,  a  philosopher  who  was  master 
of  iBsop  previous  to  his  being  made  free^ 
i.574. 

XAN-TXPTB,  wife  of  Socrates :  his  sufferings 
from  her  ill  humour,  ii.  397. 

XEN'B-TAS,  the  Achssao,  is  sent  againi.t 
Molo  by  AntiochuB,  iii.  626 ;  he  falls  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  is  out  to  pieces  with  his 
whole  army,  ibid. 

XB-NOC'RA-TES,  the  philosopher,  how  re 
ceived  by  Antipater,  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  him  as  an  ambassador,  iii. 
806. 

XE'NON  is  charged  with  the  war  against 
Molo,  and  is  defeated,  iU.  525. 

XE'NON,  the  Achsaan,  exclaims  against  the 
demands  of  the  commissioners,  iv.  251. 

XB-NOPH'A-NES,  Philip's  ambassador  to 
Hannibal,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  563;  he  escapes  and  concludes 
the  trea^  with  Hannibal,  ibid.;  but  is 
taken  on  his  return  by  the  Romans,  ibid. 

XBN'0-PHON,  the  historian  and  philosopher 
engages  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  young, 
er,  ii.  324 ;  he  commands  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchus,  and 
brings  them  back  into  their  own  country, 
B88 ;  he  joins  the  Lacedsamonians  in  the 
wa^  with  Tissaphemes  and  Pbarnabasos, 
347 ;  he  acts  under  Agesilaua  at  the  battle 
of  Coronie,  373 ;  character  of  his  style,  i. 
402;  difference  between  Xenopbon  and 
Herodotus  in  their  accounts  of  Cyrus,  L 
456. 

XERX'ES  L  son  of  Darius,  is  elected  king 
of  Persia  in  preference  to  his  brother  Arta- 
baiuies,  il.  55;  he  confirms  the  Jews  in 
their  privileges,  58 ;  he  reduces,  Egypt,  ibid.; 
he  deliberates  with  his  council  concerning 
that  expedition,  ibid. ;  wise  speech  of  Ar- 
tabasanes  to  him,  69,  60 ;  rage  of  Xerxea 
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opon  that  ocoaaioiif  61;  he  disGOTen  hij 
•rrori  and  oonfesset  it  in  ftill  oouncil,  61 ; 
he  retolres  to  enter  upon  the  war,  76; 
Xerxes  enters  into  an  allianoe  with  the 
Carthaginians,  ibid. ;  he  begins  his  mareh, 
and  gives  orders  for  cutting  a  way  through 
mount  Athos,  ibid.;  his  letter  to  that 
mountain  upon  that  subject,  64;  he  ad- 
ranees  to  Sardis,  ibid. ;  his  cruelty  to  Py- 
thius,  66  ;  hC'  marches  toward  the  Helles- 
spont,  ibid. ;  he  causes  the  sea  to  be  ehas- 
tued  for  haying  broken  the  bridge  of  boats, 
which  he  had  laid  over  it,  67 ;  he  orders  a 
second  to  be  built,  and  passes  the  Helles- 
pent  with  his  army,  ibid. ;  number  of  his 
foroes,  69 ;  Demaratus  tells  him  freely  his 
thoughts  of  his '  enterprise,  71;  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  dispute  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylsB  with  Xerxes,  78;  that  prince  in  his 
rage,  causes  the  dead  body  of  Leonidaa  to 
be  affixed  to  a  gibbet,  78;  he  takes  and 
burns  Athens,  82 ;  he  is  defeated  at  Sala- 
min,  85 ;  he  leaves  Mardonins  in  Greece, 
and  returns  precipitately  into  Asia,  88; 
violent  passion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Masistus,  and  afterwards  for  Ar- 
tainta,  that  princess'  daughter,  104;  he 
eanses  Masistus  to  be  put  to  death,  106; 
he  gives  himself  up  to  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, 121 ;  he  is  killed  by  Artabasus, 
captain  of  his  guards,  ibid. ;  character  of 
Xerxes,  122. 

XERX'ES  XL  son  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon, 
king  of  Persia,  ii.  216;  he  is  assassinated 
by  his  brother  Sogdianns,  ibid. 

XI-PHA'RES,  son  of  Mithridates,  is  kiUed 

by  his  father,  iv.  482. 
XU'THUS,  son  of  Helenui,  settles  in  AtUca, 

L528. 

XY'CHUS,  who  had  been  at  Rome  with 
Appelles  and  Philoeles,  in  quality  of  secre- 
tary to  their  embassy,  is  seised  and  carried 
before  Philip,  It.  147;   he  discovers  the 

,  whole  plot  of  Perseus  against  Demetrini, 
ibid. 


T. 

TAZ'DAN,  the  good  deitj  of  the  PeniaaiL 
1605. 

TEAR,  flolar,  when  naed,  L  152. 

z. 

ZAB'DI-EL,  an  Arabian  prince,  betrays 
Alexander  Bala,  iv.  297;  he  dollTers  up 
Antiochns,  son  of  Bala,  to  Tryphon,  299. 

ZA-LEU'CUS,  legislator  of  the  Locriani, 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  ii.  184. 

Z  AN'  CLE,  a  city  of  Sicily.    See  Messenei 

ZB-BFNA.    See  Alexander  Zebina. 

ZE'NIS,  governor  of  Atolia  under  Pharnaha- 
sus,  ii.  852. 

ZE-NO-DO'TTTS,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Sotsr 
at  Alexandria,  iiL  473. 

ZE'RAH,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt»  de- 
feated by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  L  172. 

ZO.IP'PnS,  Hiero's  son-in-law:  his  great 
<nredit  wiUi  Uieronymus,  iv.  407;  he  goes 
ambassador  to  Egypt,  and  stays  there  in 
voluntary  banishment^  411;  the  unhappy 
lot  of  his  wife  and  children,  ibid. 

ZO-PY'RUS,  Persian  lord,  mutUates  himself 
to  regain  Babylon  for  his  master  Darius, 
ii.  18 ;  he  makes  that  prince  master  <tf 
Babylon,  19 ;  his  reward  for  so  great  a  ser- 
vice, ibid. 

ZO.PT'RUS,  slave  of  Pericles,  and  govener 
of  Aleibiades,  iL228. 

ZO-RO-AS'TER,  founder  of  the  seot  of  the 
Magi  among  the  Persians,  i.  504» 

ZO-RO-AS'TER,  another  reformer  of  the 
same  sect,  L  505. 

ZO-ROB'AB-EL  conducts  the  Jews  in  their 
return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of  Qr- 
rus,  t  445. 

ZU-GFTJE,  third  dass  of  the  eitiaeBi  sf 
Athens,  iL  445. 


VHl  IVD. 
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